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lealth  plan  switch  should  cause  little  change  for  employees 


[ore  details  have  been  worked  out  in  the  University's  upcoming 
lange  in  health-care  benefits.  While  the  University  will  continue 

offer  Health  America  HMO  in  all  areas  where  it  is  available,  it 
is  decided  not  to  offer  Geisinger  health  plans  after  Dec.  31  for 
culty  and  staff  residing  in  a  number  of  counties. 

"When  we  looked  at  the  health  plans,  we  looked  at  the  servic- 

provided,  the  physician  networks  available  and  each  plan's  will- 
gness  to  support  faculty  and  staff  in  managing  their  health-care 
id  wellness  needs,"  said  Billie  Willits,  associate  vice  president  for 
iman  resources.  "In  the  end,  we  chose  the  plans  we  felt  would 
;st  serve  our  faculty  and  staff." 

The  elimination  of  the  Geisinger  plans  will  not  result  in  a  sig- 


Jniversity  works  to  be  energy-efficient 


nificant  change  in  cost,  health-care  coverage  or  access  to  health- 
care providers  for  the  majority  of  Geisinger  enrollees.  Health 
America  maintains  a  contract  with  both  Geisinger  Medical  Center 
in  Danville  and  Geisinger  physicians,  so  employees  who  current- 
ly are  enrolled  in  the  Geisinger  plans  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
able  to  keep  seeing  the  same  doctors  they  have  been  seeing. 

"The  University  recognizes  that  some  faculty  and  staff  have 
unique  health-care  needs,  and  the  Employee  Benefits  staff  is  avail- 
able to  work  with  them,"  Willits  said. 

For  more  information  about  specific  doctors,  check  the 
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ach  month,  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus  spends 
$1  million  on  electricity 
'costs  —  not  exactly 

ump  change. 

Thaf  s  why  the  University  is 
jrking  to  become  more  ener- 

efficient  through  the  Energy 
ar  program. 

"It's  a  methodical  way  of 
ing  energy  conservation," 
id  Doug  Donovan,  program 
ordinator. 

Energy  Star  was  launched 

1992  by  the  U.S.  Environ- 
?ntal  Protection  Agency.  It  is 
'oluntary  labeling  program 
signed  to  identify  and  pro- 
)te  energy-efficient  products 
it  reduce  greenhouse  gas 
lissions.  It  has  expanded  to 
ver  new  homes,  most  of  the 
ilding  sector,  residential  heat- 
;  and  cooling  equipment, 
'jor  appliances,  office  equip- 
;nt,  lighting,  consumer  elec- 
mics  and  other  products.  The 
igram  is  in  partnership  with 
ire  than  7,000  private  and 
blic  sector  organizations. 
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Doug  Donovan,  Energy  Program  engineer,  and  Laura  Miller,  ESCO  program  engineer,  check 
equipment  on  the  University  Park  campus  to  make  sure  it  is  running  in  an  energy-efficient 
manner. 
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Budget  shortfalls 
cause  layoffs  in  Ag 

Nineteen  people  are  losing  their  jobs  in  the 
"College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  and  dozens 
of  additional  positions  are  being  lost  through 
attrition  and  other  changes  as  a  result  of 
funding  from  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments that  has  been  cut  or  has  not  kept  up 
with  inflation  in  recent  years. 

The  economic  downturn  that  contributed 
to  state  funding  cuts  for  fiscal  year  2002-2003, 
combined  with  a  multi-year  erosion  of  feder- 
al appropriations,  has  prompted  the  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  faculty,  extension  educators  and  sur^ 
port  staff  conducting  research  and  coopera- 
tive extension  programs.  The  college's  two- 
year  plan  will  result  in  the  elimination  of 
about  20  faculty  positions,  35  county-based 
extension  educator  positions  and  28  staff 
positions. 
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Finance  and  Business 
announces  promotions 

Senior  Vice  President  for  Finance  and  Busi- 
ness/Treasurer Gary  Schultz  has  announced 
the  promotion  of  three  assistant  vice  presidents 
to  the  level  of  associate  vice  president:  Bill 
Anderson,  associate  vice  president  for  Physical 

Plant;  Tom  Gib-     

son,      associate     Manon  named  assistant 

vice  president  for     vice  president page  3 

Auxiliary      and 

Business  Services;  and  Billie  Willits,  associate 

vice  president  for  Human  Resources. 

Anderson  accepted  die  position  of  assistant 
vice  president  for  Physical  Plant  in  1995.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  University's  physical  plant, 
which  includes  24  campuses  on  almost  20,000 
acres  of  land,  more  than  1,300  buildings  com- 
prising some  20.7  million  square  feet  of  space, 
with  a  plant  replacement  value  in  excess  of 
$3.5  billion.  Responsibilities  of  Anderson's 
department  include  capital  and  space  planning, 
real  estate  management,  design  and  construc- 
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Layoffs 

Continued  from  page  1 

"This  past  year  has  been  tumultuous, 
with  the  sputtering  economy  placing  our 
resource  base  in  a  most  precarious  posi- 
tion," said  Robert  Steele,  dean  of  the  col- 
lege. "Despite  action  by  the  state  Legis- 
lature to  partially  restore  proposed  deep- 
er cuts  to  our  agricultural  research  and 
extension  budget  lines,  we  are  faced  with 
the  need  to  downsize  our  programs." 

The  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
cut  $10  million  from  the  University's 
appropriation  in  the  middle  of  last  year 
because  of  revenue  shortfalls  resulting 
from  the  state's  tight  economy.  This 
year's  funding  from  the  state  was 
reduced  $12.2  million  from  the  previous 
year's  appropriation.  These  cuts  have 
resulted  in  the  state  appropriation  cur- 
rently only  making  up  13.4  percent  of 
Penn  State's  overall  budget. 

In  anticipation  of  budget  shortfalls, 
the  college  instituted  a  "soft"  hiring 
freeze  earlier  this  year,  filling  only  posi- 
tions of  critical  importance.  Although  the 
resulting  cost  savings  allowed  the  college 
to  divert  some  resources  to  high-priority 
areas,  they  were  not  enough  to  avert  pro- 
gram reductions,  Steele  said. 

As  of  July  1,  the  college's  full-time 
work  force  included  316  faculty,  298 
county  extension  educators  and  597  staff. 
The  college's  downsizing  plan  targets  the 
following  key  areas: 

■  Graduate  assistantships:  The  college 
currently  allocates  about  $2.5  million 
annually  to  its  12  academic  departments 
for  graduate  assistantships.  To  meet 
shortfalls  and  rising  benefits  costs,  this 
budget  line  will  be  reduced  by  about 
$525,000  over  the  next  two  years.  "On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  considerable  oppor- 


tunity to  maintain  support  for  graduate 
students  by  securing  more  extramural 
research  funding,"  Steele  said. 

■  Research:  In  addition  to  the  reduction 
in  graduate  assistantships,  10  research  fac- 
ulty full-time  equivalent. positions  (FTEs) 
and  18  research  staff  FTEs  will  be  lost, 
resulting  in  about  $1.5  million  in  savings 
over  two  years. 

■  Extension:  To  meet  budget  shortfalls, 
$2.5  million  in  savings  must  be  found,  divid- 
ed roughly  equally  between  University 
Park  and  county-based  extension  opera- 
tions. Resulting  reductions  at  University 
Park  will  affect  10  extension  faculty  FTEs  in 
the  college's  academic  units  and  10  staff 
positions.  The  number  of  county-based 
extension  educators  will  be  reduced  by 
about  35  over  the  same  two-year  period. 
While  each  of  the  eight  extension  regions 
will  be  affected,  these  reductions  will  be 
based  on  program  priorities  and  will  not  be 
simply  "across  the  board."  Many,  but  not 
all,  of  these  staff  reductions  will  be  accom- 
plished through  retirements  and  resigna- 
tions, Steele  said. 

"However,  we  are  still  faced  with  the 
reality  of  having  to  lay  of  f  some  college  per- 
sonnel. We  currently  are  notifying  six  indi- 
viduals at  University  Park  and  13  staff 
members  in  county-based  positions  that 
they  are  being  placed  in  lay-off  status,  effec- 
tive Oct.  1. 

"Clearly,  these  are  steps  that  nobody 
wants  to  take,"  he  said.  "However,  our 
organization,  like  any  other,  is  not  immune 
to  swings  in  the  economy.  We  simply  can't 
spend  money  that  we  don't  have  and  we 
must  position  ourselves  to  move  forward 
when  the  economic  picture  brightens,  as  it 
most  certainly  will." 


Health  plan 

Continued  from  page  t 

Employee  Benefits  Web  site  at 
http://www.ohr.psu.edu/benefits/.  The  site 
provides  a  link  to  Health  America's 
provider  database.  It  also  contains  more 
detailed  information  about  these  changes, 
including  answers  to  some  commonly 
asked  questions. 

The  University  plans  to  continue  offering 
Geisinger  Health  Plans  in  Northeast  Pennsyl- 
vania until  other  arrangements  are  viable. 
Those  counties  are  Bradford,  Carbon,  Lack- 
awana,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike,  Sullivan, 
Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Wayne  and  Wyoming. 
The  University  also  plans  to  expand  Keystone 
Western  HMO  coverage  in  certain  counties 
in  Northwest  Pennsylvania.  All  other  health 
plans  will  remain  unchanged. 

The  University  wants  to  provide  the 


best  possible  coverage  to  its  employees, 
while  doing  its  best  to  keep  employee  costs 
down.  Increasing  the  availability  of  Health 
America  coverage  will  enhance  the  overall 
cost-effectiveness  and  quality  of  health-care 
coverage  offered  through  the  University," 
Willits  said.  "The  University  would  like  to 
provide  access  to  a  variety  of  health-care 
plans  and  the  decision  to  limit  those  is 
made  only  after  considering  a  number  of 
issues  and  alternatives." 

As  in  the  past,  faculty  and  staff  are  able 
to  make  changes  in  health-care  coverage  or 
providers  during  the  November  open- 
enrollment  period.  These  changes  will  be 
effective  Jan.  1.  Benefits  Time  To  Choose 
information  will  be  available  to  faculty  and 
staff  in  early  October. 


State  of  the  University  social 

w 


Attendees  lined  up  to  add  toppings  to  their  Creamery  ice  cream  before  the  start  of  the 
State  of  the  University  Address  last  year.  President  Graham  B.  Spanier  will  deliver  his 
annual  address  this  year  at  3  p.m.  Sept.  13  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  Once  again,  an  ice  cream  social  will  be  held  beginning  at 
2:30  on  the  patio  in  front  of  the  auditorium.  The  event  will  be  carried  live  via  satellite 
to  Penn  State  locations  across  the  state.  The  talk,  which  generally  provides  an 
overview  of  past  accomplishments  and  a  look  at  future  goals,  is  open  to  the  public. 
The  University  community  is  encouraged  to  attend.  This  is  Spanier's  eighth  State  of 
the  University  Address  since  being  named  president  in  1995. 

File  ptioto:  Greg  Grieco 


Mayor  is  Renaissance  Man 


Bill  Welch 


Bill  Welch,  mayor  of  State  Col- 
lege, will  be  honored  as  the 
Renaissance  Man  of  the  Year 
at  the  26th  annual  Renaissance 
Scholarship  Fund  dinner, 
according  to  John  M.  Infield, 
president  of  the  Renaissance 
Fund  board  of  directors. 

The  event  will  be  held 
Thursday,  Nov.  21,  at  The 
Penn  Stater  Conference  Cen- 
ter Hotel  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  A  reception  begins  at  6 
p.m.,  followed  by  dinner  at  7  p.m. 

The  dinner  raises  funds  for  Renais- 
sance Scholarships,  which  are  awarded 
to  academically  talented  University  stu- 
dents who  have  great  financial  need. 
Each  dinner  honors  a  community  leader, 
and  contributions  are  used  to  endow 
scholarships  in  the  honoree's  name. 

Since  the  Renaissance  Fund's  incep- 
tion in  1969,  more  than  $4.5  million  in 
scholarships  has  been  awarded  to  more 
than  2,210  students.  During  the  2001-02 
academic  year,  nearly  $500,000  in  schol- 
arships was  awarded  to  513  Renaissance 
Scholars. 

Welch  was  born  in  Philadelphia  and 


moved  to  State  College  with 
his  family  at  the  age  of  2.  His 
parents  were  involved  in  many 
local  programs  and  projects, 
and  were  role  models  for  him 
in  the  importance  of  public 
service.  He  graduated  from 
State  College  High  School  in 
1959,  and  when  it  came  time  to 
apply  to  college,  Penn  State 
was  his  obvious  choice.  He 
had  been  provisionally  accept- 
ed by  Harvard  University  and  was  tempt- 
ed to  attend,  but  "I  never  gave  any  seri- 
ous thought  to  leaving  State  College," 
Welch  said. 

He  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
arts  and  letters  from  Penn  State  in  1964. 
That  same  year,  he  became  a  reporter  at 
the  Centre  Daily  Times,  despite  never 
having  taken  a  journalism  class.  Welch 
quickly  learned  the  newspaper  trade 
from  his  fellow  reporters  and  editors, 
and  soon  was  promoted  to  news  editor, 
then  managing  editor,  then  editor.  In 
1980,  he  was  named  executive  editor,  a 
post  he  held  until  he  resigned  in  1985  "to 
take  the  only  other  job  in  the  world  that 
I  really  wanted." 
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The  University  became  an  Energy 
Star  partner  on  Feb.  22,  2001,  dedicat- 
ing 24-million  square  feet  of  building 
space  to  energy  efficiency  upgrades. 
As  a  partner  in  this  voluntary  federal 
program,  the  University  has  agreed  to 
a  five-step  program  aimed  at  energy 
conservation:  installing  more  efficient 
lighting,  building  tune-ups,  reducing 
energy  loads,  upgrading  air  distribu- 
tion systems  and  upgrading  central 
plants. 

Retrofitting 

That  means  retrofitting  buildings, 
looking  at  purchasing  agreements  to 
see  whether  an  item  that  looks  like  a 
bargain  will  actually  cost  the  Universi- 
ty more  in  the  long  run  to  operate  and 
shutting  down  monitors  on  idle  com- 
puters. 

The  benefit  for  the  University? 
Energy  cost  savings,  a  cleaner  envi- 
ronment and  a  positive  relationship 
with  state  and  federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies. "In  the  past,  those  agencies 
looked  at  us  as  something  to  regulate; 
now  they  look  at  us  as  their  partners," 
according  to  Paul  Ruskin,  Energy  Star 
information  coordinator.  "We  were 
doing  a  lot  of  things  (conservation- 
wise)  those  agencies  didn't  know 
about" 

Among  them:  The  University  uses  a 
centralized  system  to  track  energy 
usage  and  to  remotely  monitor  and 
control  the  heating  and  cooling  of 
buildings.  It  implemented  a  heat  recov- 
ery project  at  the  Visitor  Center  and 
has  been  reducing  building  tempera- 
tures during  winter  break  for  years. 

Continuous  Commissioning 

The  University  is  moving  ahead  on 
a  number  of  conservation  fronts,  all 
aimed  at  achieving  the  Energy  Star 
goals.  Retrofitting  buildings  comes 
under  the  guidelines  of  the  Continu- 
ous Commissioning  Program,  a 
process  where  the  goal  is  minimizing 
energy  costs  by  20  percent  "We  make 
the  building  work  as  best  we  can," 
Donovan  said,  explaining  the  building 
is  inspected,  existing  problems  are 
resolved  and  procedures  instituted  to 
optimize  building  energy  systems.  For 
instance  Donovan  noted,  the  wrong 
size  air  conditioning  unit  or  "chiller," 
for  a  building  will  provide  inefficient 
cooling,  raising  energy  costs.  Replac- 
ing the  equipment  with  a  newer,  more 
energy  efficient  model  that  is  the 
proper  size  for  the  square  footage  is 
one  result  of  Continuous  Commission- 
ing. Another  is  reducing  the  lighting 
load,  which  gives  off  heat,  in  turn 
reducing  the  air  conditioning  load. 

The  University  is  exploring  a  num- 
ber of  energy  standards  for  buildings, 


which  meet  the  goals  and  vision  of  the 
Energy  Star  program.  The  state  legis- 
lature recendy  approved  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Guaranteed  Energy  Savings  Act 
(ESCO),  in  which  approved  energy 
services  companies  do  retrofitting 
work  that  reduces  utility  bills  by  about 
20  to  30  percent. 

Contractors  inspect  the  building, 
decide  what  saves  energy  in  terms  of 
lighting  equipment,  controls,  etc.,  cal- 
culate what  it  costs,  what  it  saves  to 
have  the  work  done  and  if  the  proposal 
meets  the  payback  criteria,  the  work  is 
completed.  "If  they  don't  save  whafs 
guaranteed,  they  write  the  University  a 
check  for  the  difference,"  Donovan 
said.  "If  s  taking  operational  dollars 
and  buying  capital  improvements." 

Efficiency  guarantee 

Laura  Miller,  project  engineer,  was 
hired  in  December  to  get  the  program 
up  and  running.  The  University  issued 
a  request  for  letters  of  intent  (LOIs) 
for  a  guaranteed  energy  savings  proj- 
ect and  has  received  nine  LOIs  from 
the  prequalified  ESCOS.  She  is  in  the 
process  of  responding  to  those  compa- 
nies. "For  instance  if  we  replace  a 
chiller  and  it  cost  $50,000,  then  our 
energy  bill  should  go  down  850,000 
over  the  life  of  the  project,"  she  said. 
As  a  part  of  that  process,  the  Universi- 
ty can  request  Energy  Star  ratings  on 
equipment  be  included  in  bid  propos- 
als. "The  goal  is  to  guarantee  better, 
more  efficient  equipment  that  is  going 
to  pay  for  itself  because  its  avoiding 
energy  costs  or  saving  money  on 
energy  fhaf  s  not  being  used  now," 
she  said. 

Other  standards  that  the  University 
is  looking  into  are  ASHRAE  90.1 
(American  Society  of  Heating,  Refrig- 
eration and  Air  Conditioning  Engi- 
neers), which  provides  energy  stan- 
dards for  new  construction,  ventilation 
systems,  etc.  and  LEED  (Leadership 
in  Environmental  Engineering 
Design),  which  has  various  levels. 
The  impact  of  these  two  programs 
could  reduce  energy  consumption  by 
50  percent  or  more. 

LEED  is  being  considered  for  the 
proposed  School  of  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Architecture  (SALA)  build- 
ing, according  to  Rick  Riccardo,  proj- 
ect manager. 

The  'silver*  standard 

"What  we're  looking  to  do  is  use  this 
building  as  kind  of  a  watermark,"  he 
said.  'When  we  hired  the  contractor, 
we  tell  him  this  building  will  be  no  less 
than  silver,  (a  LEED  standard  level 
that  awards  points  for  various  aspects 
of  sustainable  design  including  energy 
usage) .  What  that  means  is  we've 


established  a  standard  of  this  building 
type  size  and  usage.  We  check  every- 
thing against  that  standard  and  say 
we're  going  to  do  better." 

The  SALA  building  is  expected  to 
be  ready  for  bid  in  spring  2003  with 
occupancy  expected  in  fall  2004. 

Energy  Star  standards  are  being 
applied  to  new  purchases.  This  spring, 
Joyce  Haney,  assistant  director  of  pro- 
curement services,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
6,000  procurement  cardholders  at  the 
University  asking  them  to  purchase 
products  with  the  Energy  Star  label, 
explaining  that  the  products  use  25  to 
50  percent  less  energy  than  traditional 
counterparts.  Haney  also  sent  letters 
to  University  suppliers  requesting 
alternative  bids  using  environmentally 
friendly  products.  For  instance,  Haney 
said,  the  University  bid  out  a  contract 
for  microfridges  for  the  dorms.  It 
turned  out  that  the  bidder  with  lowest 
offer  was  not  the  vendor  with  the  low- 
est electricity  costs.  The  University 
awarded  the  bid  to  the  vendor  with  the 
energy  conserving  model,  she  said. 

'We  need  to  consider  not  just  pur- 
chase price  but  life  cycle  costs,  factor- 
ing in  the  cost  of  electricity,  the  cost  of 
disposing  of  the  unit  at  the  end,  etc.," 
she  said. 

Low-key  response 

Response  has  been  low  key  from 
the  cardholders  and  the  vendors, 
Haney  said,  although  the  environmen- 
tal stewardship  poster  presentation  at 
the  office  supply  show  this  spring 
attracted  several  positive  comments. 
On  an  individual  level,  University 
employees  can  help  conserve  energy 
simply  by  shutting  down  their  comput- 
ers at  the  end  the  day,  Ruskin  said. 
Shutting  down  the  monitor  is  a 
small  issue,  a  mere  flick  of  the  switch, 
but  the  energy  savings  can  be  sub- 
stantial. Turning  off  "the  electricity  to 
drive  monitors  reduces  heat,  which  in 
turn  reduces  the  air  conditioning 
load,"  according  to  Donovan. 

Thafs  a  small  part  of  what  the  Uni- 
versity is  doing  about  saving  energy 
from  computers.  The  University 
installed  Energy  Star  software  in 
about  500  computers  at  the  Office  of 
Physical  Plant  that  automatically  puts 
the  computer  monitor  to  "sleep"  after 
a  10-minute  period  of  inactivity. 

"The  next  step  is  to  encourage  peo- 
ple to  put  their  copiers  to  sleep," 
Donovan  said.  "The  feature  exists  on 
most  of  the  copiers  on  campus.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  enable  it" 

"It's  a  positive  thing  we  can  do 
without  spending  money,"  he  said. 


Julie  A.  Brink  can  be  reached  at 
jab81@psu.edu. 


University  Relations  names 
assistant  vice  president 


Bill  Mahon 


Bill  Mahon  has  been  named  assistant 
vice  president  for  University  Rela- 
tions and  director  of  Public  Informa- 
tion for  the  University.  Mahon  has 
worked  as  director  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Information  at  Penn  State  — 
an  office  of  writers,  editors,  photog- 
raphers, videographers  and  Web 
developers  —  for  the  past  16  years. 

The  Division  of  University  Rela- 
tions is  responsible  for  public  infor- 
mation, marketing,  advertising,  pub- 
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licabons,  special  events  and  development  communications 
at  Penn  State.  Mahon  is  responsible  for  promoting  faculty 
research  and  student  accomplishments,  and  representing 
Penn  State  to  the  media  and  the  public.  His  office  has  devel- 
oped a  number  of  news  and  information  Web  sites  for  the 
University.  It  is  responsible  for  producing  a  weekly  faculty- 
staff  newspaper,  Intercom,  with  21,000  subscribers  at  the 
University's  24  campuses. 

Six  years  ago,  the-  Department  of  Public  Information  also 
created  the  Penn  State  Newswire,  an  e-mail-based  daily 
news  service  with  more  than  120,000  subscribers  from  50 
countries. 

Finance  and  Business 

Continued  from  page  i 

tion  management,  facilities  mainte- 
nance, utilities  engineering  and  opera- 
tions, and  environmental  health  and 
safety  programs.  The  Office  of  Physi- 
cal Plant  is  composed  of  about  1,000 
professional,  administrative  and  tech- 
nical employees. 

Gibson  joined  Penn  State  in  1985  as 
director  of  Food  Services.  In  1990  he 
was  promoted  to  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent of  Auxiliary  and  Business  Ser- 
vices. He  is  responsible  for  all  facets  ol 
Housing  and  Food  Services  at  Unl 
versity  Park  and  Commonwealth  Cam- 
pus locations,  Hospitality  Services  and 
The  Bryce  Jordan  Center.  He  also  is 
responsible  for  Business  Services, 
including  Document  Services,  Pro- 
curement and  Materials  Management 
and  Parking  and  Transportation.  His 
forward-thinking  approach  trans- 
formed campus  dining  to  mirror 
restaurant  experiences,  instituted  a 
wide  range  of  ID+  programs  and 
developed  numerous  online  services. 
In  addition  to  his  regular  responsibili- 
ties, Gibson  currently  is  involved  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  new  on- 
campus  housing  and  transportation 
and  parking  plans. 

Willits  accepted  the  position  of 
assistant  vice  president  for  Human 
Resources  in  1989.  She  also  is  an  affil- 
Billie  Willits  jate  instructor  with  The  Smeal  College 

of  Business  Administration.  Willits  is  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  all  aspects  of  human  resources  at  all  Penn  State 
locations.  Her  responsibilities  include  developing  and  direct- 
ing programs  in  training  and  development  employment  and 
compensation,  employee  benefits,  wellness  programs,  work- 
ers' compensation,  occupational  medicine  and  labor  relations. 
She  has  developed  and  conducted  seminars  in  strategic  plan- 
ning and  leadership,  and  she  consults  and  teaches  in  the  area 
of  human  resources  management 
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University  to  observe 
Sept.  11  anniversary 

University  officials  have  planned  a  University- wide  obser- 
vance of  the  one-year  anniversary  of  Sept.  11,  including  a 
remembrance  of  the  10  known  Penn  State  alumni  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  terrorist  attacks  on  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  the  hijacked  airline  crash  in  Shanksville. 

The  solemn  interfaith  ceremony,  organized  by  a  commit- 
tee of  students,  faculty,  staff  and  local  officials,  will  begin  at 
noon  Wednesday,  Sept  11,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  Doors  will  open  at  11:30  a.m. 

"The  impact  of  the  devastation  of  Sept.  1 1  continues  to 
echo  around  the  world  and  our  lives  have  all  been  changed 
forever,"  said  Sharon  Mortensen,  interim  director  of  Penn 
State's  Center  for  Ethics  and  Religious  Affairs  and  chair  of 
the  commemoration's  organizing  committee. 

"We  wanted  to  develop  an  event  that  recognizes  the  10 
Penn  State  alumni  who  died  that  day,  but  also  the  many 
other  Penn  Staters  who  were  touched  in  personal  ways  by 
those  events." 

Two  student  leaders  will  begin  the  program  with  an  invo- 
cation, followed  by  a  series  of  spiritual  readings  by  various 
members  of  Penn  State  Campus  Ministries  and  hymns  led 
by  a  University  choral  group. 

Speaking  at  the  ceremony  will  be  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Cmdr.  David  Hulse,  a  1982  alumnus  who  was  in  the  Penta- 
gon at  the  National  Military  Command  Center  when  the 
attack  took  place.  Also  speaking  will  be  Anne  Prosser,  a  1994 
alumna,  who  is  an  international  finance  manager  for 
Clearstream  Banking.  Prosser  was  in  her  office  on  the  90th 
floor  of  the  north  tower  when  the  first  plane  hit  the  south 
tower,  and  was  able  to  evacuate  the  building  in  time. 

The  event  will  conclude  with  the  choir  leading  a  group 
singing  of  "America  the  Beautiful." 

The  commemoration  is  intended  to  be  a  centerpiece  to 
many  other  events  taking  place  at  University  Park  and  other 
campus  locations  and  their  surrounding  communities.  The 
University  has  set  up  a  Web  site  —  http://www.psu.edu/ur/ 
sept  11/  —  that  will  catalog  the  different  programs  and  activi- 
ties taking  place  to  remember  last  year's  tragic  events. 

"Our  goal  is  to  complement  the  many  other  events  sched- 
uled that  day  and  that  week,  both  nationally  and  around  the 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,"  added  Mortensen. 

The  University  anticipates  that  many  students,  faculty  and 
staff  will  want  to  participate  in  the  remembrance  ceremony 
on  Sept  11.  The  officers  of  the  University  Faculty  Senate, 
along  with  the  executive  vice  president  and  provost  of  the 
University,  have  requested  that  faculty  show  consideration  to 
students  who  wish  to  attend  the  ceremony  at  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  at  noon  on  Sept.  11  by  excusing  their  absence 
from  class  and  not  scheduling  exams  at  that  time.  All  faculty 
who  are  teaching  on  that  day  are  encouraged  to  set  aside  a 
few  minutes  of  class  time  to  consider  the  significance  of  last 
year's  event 


Ag  Progress  Days 


Aug.  21  was  Legislative  Day  at  Ag 

Progress  Days,  and  Gov.  Mark 
Schweiker,  above,  center,  was  on 
hand  to  talk  with  the  crowd.  At 
right,  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier  participated  in  a  horse 
competition  along  with  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences  Dean  Robert 
D.  Steele  and  others.  Ag  Progress 
Days  was  held  at  the  Russell  E. 
Larson  Agricultural  Research 
Center  at  Rock  Springs  Aug.  20- 
22.  For  more  photos  from  the 
event,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ 
ur/ extra/ 2002/ agprogress/ 
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New  policy  eliminates  issuance  of  minor  illness  excuses 


A  new  University  Health  Services  (UHS)  verification  of  illness  pol- 
icy eliminates  "class  absentee  excuses"  for  minor  illnesses.  This 
policy  reflects  a  commitment  to  viewing  students  as  adults  and  was 
developed  after  consultation  with  the  Faculty  Senate,  the  Adminis- 
trative Council  on  Undergraduate  Education  and  others  involved 
with  the  Senate's  revised  Policy  42-27,  Class  Attendance.  The  Sen- 
ate's expectation  is  that  class  attendance  matters  will  be  handled 
responsibly. 

The  amended  Faculty  Senate  policy,  which  is  effective  this  fall, 
states  that  students  who  miss  class  due  to  legitimate,  unavoidable 
reasons  such  as  illness,  injury  or  family  emergency  should  have 


the  opportunity  to  make  up  evaluative  events.  While  notifying  the 
instructor  in  a  timely  manner  (prior  to  class  when  feasible)  is  a  key 
expectation,  the  Senate  policy  does  not  mandate  official  documen- 
tation of  student  illness  or  other  unavoidable  reasons  for  absence 
such  as  funerals  or  religious  observances.  The  amended  policy  also 
states,  however,  that  false  claims  by  a  student  "may  be  considered 
violations  of  the  policy  on  Academic  Integrity." 

Faculty  with  questions  concerning  a  specific  student  may  contact 
a  nurse  manager  at  UHS  at  (814)  865-7120.  Due  to  patient  confiden- 
tiality, however,  UHS  cannot  release  specific  information  concerning 
the  nature  of  an  illness  or  injury  without  the  student's  consent. 


Penn  Staters 

The  most  recent  list  of  Penn 
Stater  items  can  be  found  in 
Intercom  Online.  To  view  them, 
check  the  Web  at  http:// 
www.psu.edu/INTERCOM/ 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


Art  exhibits  planned 

A  number  of  exhibits  are  planned  for  the 
fall  semester  at  the  HUB-Robeson  Center 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 
The  schedule  follows: 

■  Faith  Ringgold,  Sept.  18  to  Dec.  4, 
Robeson  Gallery.  This  exhibit  includes 
story  quilts,  prints,  oil  paintings,  works  on 
paper,  soft  sculptures  and  illustrations 
from  the  children's  book  Tar  Beach. 

■  "Bug  Art,"  Sept.  12  to  Oct  17,  HUB 
Gallery.  Extraordinary  insects  include 
bejeweled  fabric  creations  by  Sandra 
KBnk,  large  metal  sculptures  by  Bill  Secun- 
da,  polymer  clay  jewelry  by  Joan  Miller 
and  intricate  insects  created  with  high-tech 
electronic  parts  by  Glen  Sokol.  A  reception 
will  be  held  from  4  to  6  p.m.  Oct.  5  in  the 
HUB  Gallery. 

■  "A  Journey  Through  Rug  Hooking," 
Nancy  Spear,  Oct.  29  to  Dec.  1,  HUB 
Gallery:  Spear's  works  are  made  of  hand- 
dyed  and  cut  wool.  She  applied  unfinished 
hookings  onto  canvas  and  finishing  them 
in  oil.  A  reception  will  be  held  from 

4  to  6  p.m.  Nov.  12. 

■  "Influenced,"  through  Oct.  2,  Art  Alley, 

and  through  Oct.  3  at  Ritenour  Building. 

Alcohol  awareness  is  the  subject  of  this 

poster  collection  created  by  graphic  design 

undergraduates  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 

Architaeture. 

■  "System,  too:  Blob  Lab,"  Bob 
Sweeney,  Oct.  15  to  Dec.  6.  This  large-scale 
installation  charts  intersecting  paths:  the  11 
dimensions  of  Calabi-Yau  space  becomes 
host  to  viral  glob  goons.  Sweeney  is  a  doc- 
toral student  in  art  education  and  teaches 
courses  dealing  with  contemporary  art  the- 
ory and  the  relationship  between  digital 
technology  and  art  education. 

■  "Freedom  Now:  A  Collection  of  Politi- 
cal Protest  Buttons  and  Memorabilia," 
Ken  Lawrence,  Wooden  Cases,  through 
Sept.  26.  This  collection  of  pin-back  lapel 
buttons  and  T-shirts  documents  protest 
messages  of  the  past  half-century  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

■  "Etchings,"  Enrica  Ruiz,  through 


"Etchings  by  Enrica  Ruiz,"  a  collection  of  framed  etchings  incorporated  into  address 
books  and  notebooks,  will  be  on  display  through  Sept.  26  in  Wooden  Cases  at  the 
HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus.  For  more  information,  call 
(814)  865-2563  or  see  the  Web  at  http://www.sa.psu.edu/galleries.  - 


Sept  26,  Wooden  Cases.  These  colorful, 
whimsical  etchings  are  presented  framed 
and  incorporated  into  address  books  and 
notebooks. 

■  "Shaker  Boxes,"  Steve  Strouse,  Oct  4 
to  Dec.  10,  Wooden  Cases.  This  collection 
of  boxes  is  created  by  using  wood  from 
salvaged  local  trees  such  as  American  Elm 
from  University  Park,  willow  from  the 
property  of  early  Bellefonte  settlers,  and 
Kentucky  coffeetree  from  several  street 
trees  in  State  College. 

■  "Sculptures,"  Joe  Mooney,  through 
Dec.  5,  Sculpture  Corner.  Mooney  con- 
structed these  pieces  of  welded,  ground 
and  sanded  stainless  steel. 

■  "Falun  Data:  A  Gem  Shining  Through 


the  Twilight  of  China,"  Sept.  19  to  Dec.  10, 
North  Halls.  This  series  of  color  photo- 
graphs depicts  the  self-improvement  prac- 
tice of  Falun  Dafa  from  its  public  introduc- 
tion in  1992  through  its  persecution  in 
China  over  the  past  three  years. 

■  "Color  Photography,"  Jake  Waldman, 
Oct.  10  to  Dec.  8,  Ritenour  Building.  These 
photographs  of  trains  were  taken  between 
1993  and  2001  at  various  locations  around 
the  country. 

■  "Color  Photography,"  Conrad  Louis- 
Charles,  through  Dec.  12,  West  Halls. 
Louis-Charles  studied  visual  anthropology 
at  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia.  His 
interest  in  other  cultures  has  taken  him  to 
places  around  the  world. 


Pattee  and  Paterno  Library  exhibits 

Several  exhibits  currently  are  on  display  in 
Pattee  and  Paterno  Library  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus.  They  are: 

■  "Step  into  the  Realm:  African-Ameri- 
can Literature  and  Literacies,"  on  display 
through  Oct.  31  in  the  Diversity  Studies 
Room,  109  Pattee  Library.  In  this  exhibit 
Howard  Rambsy  II,  a  graduate  fellow  and 
instructor  in  the  African-American  and 
American  literature  program  in  the  College 
of  the  Liberal  Arts,  features  panels  that 
focus  on  African-American  ways  of  knowing 
and  showing.  It  includes  African-American 
art;  alternative  black  writings  in  science  fic- 
tion, sports  writing  and  jazz  literatures; 
women  and  social  justice;  diasporic  litera- 
ture and  travel  narratives;  poetry  and  criti- 
cal literacy;  an  African-American  comic 
strip;  futuristic  narratives  and  technology; 
and  memory-text  and  multi-authored  black 
roots. 

■  "Bookworks"  by  James  Thurman,  on 
display  Aug.  27  through  Dec.  13  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Center  for  the  Book, 

201B  Pattee  Library.  Thurman,  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  3D  Foundations  Program 
and  associate  to  the  director  in  the  School 
of  Visual  Arts,  presents  a  comfortable  entry 
point  into  contemporary  art  through  ves- 
sels, including  plates  and  bowls,  made  from 
recycled  books.  He  explores  subjectivity  ■ 
applied  to  usefulness  and  function  of  objects 
by  delving  into  the  concepts  of  creation  and 
destruction. 

Continuing  exhibits  at  the  Libraries 
include: 

■  "Distinguished  People  with  Disabili- 
ties," and  "Just  As  I  Am:  Americans  with 
Disabilities."  on  display  through  Oct.  31  in 
Pattee  Library  Exhibit  area  and  the  Diversi- 
ty Studies  Room,  109  Pattee  Library,  organ- 
ized by  Library  Services  for  People  with 
Disabilities,  University  Libraries;  and 

■  "Selections  from  the  B.  and  H.  Henisch 
Photo-History  Collection,"  ongoing  in  the 
B.  and  H.  Henisch  Photo-History  Collection 
Exhibit  Room,  201  A  Pattee  Library. 

For  more  information,  call  Penn  State 
University  Libraries  Public  Relations  and 
Marketing  at  (814)  865*401. 


UNIVERSITY  PARK  CALENDAR 

August  30  -  September  8 
SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Tuesday,  September  3 

"Open  House  for  Educators,"  4  to  6  p.m.,  Palmer  Museum 
of  Art. 

MUSIC 

Monday,  September  2 

Sheryl  Crow,  7:30  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  September  6 

Amit  Ghosh  and  Chris  Van  Den  Broeck  on  "Semi-Classical 


Quantum  Gravity  States  and  the  Coulomb,"  3:30  p.m., 
318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Clarke  Tankersley  on  "Physiological  Genomics  and  Cardiopul- 
monary Physiology  in  Mice,"  4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiolo 
cal  Research  Center. 

Michael  Kirschenheiter  on  "Earnings'  Quality  and  Smoothing," 
3:30  to  5  p.m.,  333  Beam. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

"Etchings  by  Enrica  Ruiz,"  through  Sept.  26. 
Treedow  Now:  A  Collection  of  Political  Protest  Buttons  and 
Memorabilia  by  Ken  Lawrence,"  through  Sept.  26. 


Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Picturing  America:  Photographs  from  the  Permanent  Collec- 
tion," through  Jan.  19. 
Pattee  and  Paterno  Library  exhibit  areas 

"Distinguished  People  with  Disabilities"  and  "Just  As  I  Am: 

Americans  with  Disabilities,"  through  Oct.  31. 
Waring  Commons 
"Color  Photography  by  Conrad  Louis-Charles,"  through  Dec.  12. 

For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  including  sporting 
events,  go  to  the  Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a 
detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes'  confer- 
ences, visit  the  Web  at  http://www.outreach.psu.edu/ 
conferences.html. 
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Lectures 


Seminar  series  ready  to  roll  with  fall  speakers 


The  Noll  Lab  Seminar  Series  for  fall  semes- 
ter will  feature  a  number  of  lectures  from  4 
to  5  p.m.  Fridays  in  127  Noll  Physiological 
Research  Center  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

The  schedule  follows: 

■  Sept.  6:  Clarke  Tankersley,  assistant 
professor  of  environmental  health  science 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  "Physiologi- 
cal Genomics  and  Cardiopulmonary  Physi- 
ology in  Mice"; 

■  Sept.  13:  Gary  Sieck,  chair  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Physiology  and 
Biophysics  at  the  Mayo  Medical  School, 
"Contractile  Protein  Expression  in  Skeletal 
Muscle:  Plasticity  and  Contractile  Func- 
tion"; 

■  Sept.  20:  Jim  Hagberg,  professor  of 
kinesiology  and  assistant  dean  for  research 
at  the  University  of  Maryland,  "Genetic 
Variation  and  Clinical  Exercise  Training 
Adaptations"; 

■  Sept.  27:  Marlena  Tickerhoof,  a  mas- 
ter of  science  degree  candidate  at  the  Uni- 
versity, "Influence  of  Type-I  Diabetes  on 
Coronary  Vasoreactivity  in  Rat  Heart"; 

■  Oct.  4:  Daryl  Neufer,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  cellular  and  molecular  physiology  at 


Yale  University  School  of  Medicine,  'Tran- 
scriptional Regulation  of  Metabolic  Genes 
in  Response  to  Exercise"; 

■  Oct.  18:  Sean  Newcomer,  University 
doctoral  degree  candidate  in  kinesiology, 
"Effect  of  Age  on  Endothelial  Regulation  of 
Active  Muscle  Blood-Flow  in  Humans"; 

■  Nov.  1:  Kurt  Saupe,  assistant  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Physi- 
ology at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison,  'The  Hungry  Heart:  Myocardial 
Metabolism  and  Energetics  in  Heart  Dis- 
ease"; 

■  Nov.  8:  Mary  Jane  DeSouza,  associate 
professor  of  physical  education  and  health 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  "Luteal  Phase 
Defects  in  Active  Women:  Endocrine  and 
Metabolic  Characteristics"; 

■  Nov.  15:  Larry  Sinoway,  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  Division  of  Cardiology  at 
the  College  of  Medicine,  "Orthostatic  Tol- 
erance in  Human  Subjects";  and 

■  Nov.  22:  Brent  Egan.  professor  of  cell 
and  molecular  pharmacology  at  the  Med- 
ical University  of  South  Carolina,  "Obesity, 
Fatty  Acids  and  Vascular  Biology:  One  Face 
of  A  Slippery  Slope." 

For  information,  call  (814)  865-3454. 


Symposium  focuses  on  low-income  families 


"Work  and  Family  Challenges  for  Low-Income 
Parents  and  their  Children"  is  the  theme  for 
the  2002  Penn  State  Family  Symposium  to  be 
held  Oct  10  and  1 1  at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

The  symposium  will  concentrate  on  four 
key  issues:  how  the  availability  and  content 
of  employment  have  changed  for  low- 
income  families;  the  effects  on  the  family  of 
work  timing,  such  as  shift  work,  long  hours 
and  seasonal  employment;  how  well  child- 
care  needs  are  being  met  for  low-income 
families;  and  how  men  and  women  experi- 
ence the  challenges  of  managing  work  and 
family. 

Lead  speakers  will  include  Jared  Bern- 


stein of  the  Economic  Policy  Institute,  Har- 
riet Presser  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
Aletha  Huston  of  the  University  of  Texas- 
Austin,  Kathryn  Edin  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity and  Susan  Clampet-Lundquist  of 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Twelve  policy  experts  and  family  schol- 
ars will  offer  perspectives  from  multiple  dis- 
ciplines on  the  serious  challenges  facing 
low-income  and  working  poor  families. 

For  information  and  registration  materi- 
als, go  to  http://www.pop.psu.edu/events/ 
symposium/2002Mm. 

For  additional  information,  call  Ann 
Morris  at  (814)  863-6607or  e-mail 
amorris@pop.psu.edu. 


Technology  in  Academic  Advising  conference  set 


The  Division  of  Undergraduate  Studies  will 
hold  a  conference  titled  "Academic  Advis- 
ing at  the  Speed  of  light"  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.  Sept.  12  at  The  Penn  Stater  Confer- 
ence Center  Hotel  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

Sessions  will  focus  on  innovative  uses  of 
technology  in  academic  advising,  including 
Web-based  assessment,  e-portfolios,  eLion 
and  other  online  advising  resources,  man- 
agement of  advising  rosters  and  course 
management  through  ANGEL. 


A  panel  will  facilitate  discussion  about 
the  student-adviser  relationship,  focusing 
on  this  question:  What  parts  of  the  rela- 
tionship must  be  realized  through  face-to- 
face  interaction,  and  what  parts  can  be  ful- 
filled in  a  technology-mediated  environ- 
ment? 

To  register,  call  (814)  865-7576  by 
Sept.  4.  The  registration  fee  is  $95  and 
includes  lunch  at  The  Gardens  Restaurant. 
For  information,  call  James  Levin  at  (814) 
863-3889. 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Absence  policy  reminder 

Faculty  and  students  are  reminded  of 
Penn  State's  policy  regarding  students' 
requests  for  absence  from  class  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  a  religious  holiday. 
The  University  Faculty  Senate  Policy  on 
Class  Attendance  (42-27)  states  that 
instructors  should  provide,  within  reason, 
opportunity  to  make  up  work  for  students 
who  miss  classes  for  legitimate,  but 
unavoidable,  reasons. 

As  further  clarification.  Academic 
Administrative  Policy  on  Religious  Holi- 
days (R-4)  states  that  while  the  University 
makes  every  effort  to  avoid  conflicts  with 
religious  holidays,  when  conflicts  are 
unavoidable,  the  policy  is  to  try  and  make 
special  arrangements  for  the  student 
affected.  The  Faculty  Handbook  says  that 
"Faculty  members  are  encouraged  to 
entertain  requests  for  exemptions  from 
class  attendance  for  purposes  of  religious 
observances." 

In  consultation  with  campus  and  com- 
munity religious  leaders,  The  Center  for 
Ethics  and  Religious  Affairs  has  compiled 
a  listing  of  those  holy  days  of  the  major 
world  religions  for  which  observance  may 
require  a  student  to  depart  from  his  or 
her  normal  routine  at  the  University.  Only 
those  holy  days  which  occur  when  classes 
are  in  session  are  included.  This  is  not, 
therefore,  an  exhaustive  list  of  all  major 
holy  days  in  each  religious  tradition.  The 
list  is  available  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.sa.psu.edu/cera/relhol.html. 

Open  house 

The  University  Libraries  will  hold  an  open 
house  and  orientation  for  faculty,  staff, 
students  and  visitors  from  10  a.m.  to  6 
p.m.  Sept.  9  and  10  in  Pattee  and  Paterno 
Libraries  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
The  event  is  sponsored  by  the  Univer- 
sity Libraries  Instructional  Programs.  For 
more  information,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.libraries.psu.edu/crsweb/ 
instruction/ip/open_house.htm. 

CLGBTE  meetings 

The  Commission  on  Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexu- 
al and  Transgender  Equity  will  meet  this 
semester  on  Sept.  16,  Oct.  17,  Nov.  20  and 
Dec.  11.  All  meetings  are  1:30-3:30  p.m.  in 
404  Old  Main  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus with  the  exception  of  the  Oct.  17 
meeting,  which  is  in  the  Gold  Room  of  the 
Pollock  Commons. 

There  also  will  be  a  town  meeting  from 
5  to  7  p.m.  Sept.  23  in  the  HUB-Robeson 
Center  Auditorium.  Meetings  are  open  to 
all  University  faculty,  staff  and  students. 
The  commission  is  an  advisory  group  to 
President  Graham  B.  Spanier  about  issues 
of  interest  and  concern  to  members  of  the 
University's  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual  and 
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transgender  community.  Any  questions 
should  be  directed  to  the  commission's 
office  at  (814)  863-7696. 

CFW  meetings 

The  Commission  for  Women  will  meet 
this  semester  on  Sept.  24,  Oct.  30,  Nov.  19 
and  Dec.  17.  All  meetings  are  11:30-1:30 
p.m.  in  404  Old  Main  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

Meetings  are  open  to  all  University  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  students.  The  commission  \ 
is  an  advisory  group  to  President  Graham  j 
B.  Spanier  about  issues  of  concern  for  the 
women  faculty,  staff  and  students  of  Penn 
State. 

Any  questions  should  be  directed  to 
the  commission's  office  at  (814)  863-8493. 

CORED  meetings 

The  Commission  on  Racial/Ethnic  Diver- 
sity will  meet  this  semester  on  Sept  12, 
Oct.  10  and  Dec.  13.  All  meetings  are 
12:30-2:30  p.m.  in  404  Old  Main  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

Typically,  CORED  meetings  are  open 
to  the  public.  Contact  Toni  DuPont- 
Morales,  at  (717)  948-6319  or 
mxl25@psu.edu  to  attend  a  meeting  or 
place  an  item  on  the  CORED  agenda. 

The  commission  is  an  advisory  group 
to  President  Graham  B.  Spanier  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  racial  and  ethnic  diversity. 
Any  questions  should  be  directed  to  the 
commission's  office  at  (814)  863-7696. 

Libraries  guide 

Copies  of  the  new  Guide  to  the  Libraries 
now  are  available  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

Call  the  Libraries'  Public  Relations  and 
Marketing  office  at  (814)  865-0401  or  e- 
mail  cqg3@psu.edu  and  indicate  the 
desired  number  of  copies  and  mailing 
address.  Copies  also  may  be  picked  up  at 
any  Libraries  service  desk. 

Simplified  access 

The  University  Libraries  have  a  new  Web 

home  page  that  merges  the  former  home  1 

page  and  the  Library  Information  Access  1 

System  (LIAS)  page  into  one  information  * 

resource  that  simplifies  the  use  and  navi-  ' 
gation  of  the  Libraries'  two  primary 

access  points  to  electronic  information.  I 

The  new  page  is  located  at  ' 
http://www.libraries.psu.  edu. 

Developed  jointly  by  the  Libraries  and  ; 

Digital  Library  Technologies,  part  of  ! 

Information  Technology  Services,  the  site  I 

has  new  features  to  clarify  information  ! 

and  assist  with  navigation.  I 

For  questions  and  more  information, 

contact  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Universi-  * 

ty  Libraries  at  (814)  865-0401  or  e-mail  j 

slb3@psulias.  ' 
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Focus  on  Research 
Researchers  develop  methods  to  characterize  diamonds 


By  A'ndrea  Messer 

Public  Information 

Diamonds  may  be  a  girl's  best  friend,  but  the  qualities  that 
make  some  diamonds  so  sought  after  are  the  same  quali- 
ties that  make  them  difficult  to  characterize  and  finger- 
print, according  to  a  University  geoscientist 

8  "The  diamond  trade  and  buyers  want  diamonds  to  be  pure, 
with  no  inclusions  or  imperfections,"  said  Peter  J.  Heaney,  associ- 
ate professor  of  geoscience.  "But  mineralogists  look  for  inclu- 
sions and  imperfections  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  stones." 

I    Typically,  all  diamonds  have  impurities,  but  they  are  in  the 
range  of  parts  per  million,  parts  per  billion  or  even  smaller.  In 
fact  a  few  hundred  parts  per  million  of  nitrogen  make  diamonds 
fellow,  while  much  smaller  amounts  of  boron  will  make  them 

blur. 

^    "It  takes  very  sophisticated  equipment  to  measure  these 
things  in  diamonds,"  Heaney  said.  "Using  current  methods,  it  is 
hot  possible  to  screen  out  conflict  diamonds  because  it  would  be 
very  labor-intensive." 

I    Conflict  diamonds  are  gems  marketed  by  guerrillas  with  the 
proceeds  going  to  buy  weapons.  Currently,  some  diamonds  from 
(he  Congo  basin,  Sierra  Leone  and  Angola  are  considered  conflict 
jjliamonds.  The  United  Nations  has  condemned  the  sale  of  conflict 
diamonds. 

Not  easily  traced 

Diamonds'  perfection  also  makes  it  impossible  to  use  them  as 
a  window  into  the  processes  that  occur  deep  in  the^Earth, 
because  scientists  cannot  easily  trace  a  flawless  stone  back  to  its 
original  mine  in  South  Africa,  Canada  or  Australia.  Scientists  do 
not  agree  on  how  diamonds  are  created  or  where  they  originate 
in  the  Earth.  Kimberlite,  the  material  in  which  gem  quality  dia- 
monds are  found,  is  much  younger  than  the  diamonds  it  holds, 
muddying  the  waters  even  further. 

9  Heaney  and  other  mineralogists  discussed  ways  to  characterize 
'diamonds  during  two  sessions  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Geo- 
physical Union  in  Washington,  D.C.  These  sessions  are  a  follow-up  to 
a  White  House  conference  held  by  President  Bill  Clinton  shortiy 
before  he  left  office.  Clinton  may  have  been  pursuing  the  problem  of 
conflict  diamonds,  but  researchers  have  taken  the  opportunity  to 
explore  the  more  basic  science  of  diamonds  as  well.  The  international 
diamond  industry,  including  De  Beers,  the  largest  diamond  producer 
and  distributor,  has  adopted  an  agreement  supporting,  among  other 
things,  the  use  of  forgery  resistant  certificates  and  tamper-proof  con- 
tainers for  shipments  of  rough  diamonds. 

I     From  a  scientific  point  of  view,  researchers  are  interested  in 
tharacterizing  diamonds  because  of  what  that  will  tell  them  about 
plate  tectonics,  the  Earth's  formation  and  processes  deep  in  the 
Earth.  Researchers  are  currently  looking  into  the  crystalline 
structure  of  diamonds,  chemical  composition,  isotopic  composi- 
tion, inclusions  and  other  properties  to  link  diamonds  to  their 
mine  of  origin. 

Composition  study 

Heaney  and  Edward  P  Vicenzi,  Smithsonian  Institution,  used 
an  ion  mass  spectrometer  and  a  transmission  electron  micro- 
Scope  to  characterize  minuscule  pieces  of  diamond  removed  from 
gemstones.  They  can  look  at  the  composition  and  crystalline 
structure  of  the  diamond  without  creating  a  visible  scar  in  the 
gem. 

"Most  crystals  have  structural  mistakes  such  as  missing  rows 
or  layers,"  Heaney  said.  "Different  locations  may  have  different 
[defect  assemblages  so  that  we  can  associate  diamonds  with  their 
original  locations." 


Peter  Heaney,  associate  professor  of  geoscience,  says  there  is 
much  to  be  learned  about  the  Earth's  past  by  studying 
diamonds  and  their  origins. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

Except  for  the  slight  impurities,  diamonds  are  made  up  of  car- 
bon and  are  the  hardest-known  material.  Various  theories  of  dia- 
mond formation  suggest  that  the  carbon  in  diamonds  came  from 
methane  or  carbon  dioxide,  primordial  carbon  from  the  formation 
of  the  Earth  or  organic  carbon. 

Peter  Dienes,  professor  of  geochemistry,  is  looking  at  the 
ratios  of  carbon  isotopes  in  diamonds  to  determine  if  the  carbon 
is  primordial  or  organic  in  nature. 

"This  characterization  may  help  us  understand  why  plate  tec- 
tonics began  on  Earth  and  shed  light  on  the  Earth's  past," 
Heaney  said. 

Scientists  know  that  diamonds  are  found  only  in  areas  where 
the  oldest  rocks  are  near  the  surface,  never  in  young  areas  like 
the  sea  floor.  To  make  diamonds,  there  must  be  high  pressure 
but  only  moderate  temperatures,  because  if  the  temperatures  are 
high,  only  graphite  forms.  Thick,  old  rock  formations  provide 
high  pressure  beneath,  but  moderate  the  temperatures  creating 
areas  where  diamonds  may  form. 

"Besides  the  conflict  diamond  issue,  there  are  good  scientific 
reasons  to  want  to  be  able  to  characterize  diamonds  because  how 
diamonds  form  is  still  a  hotly  contested  issue,"  Heaney  said. 


A'ndrea  Messer  c 


;  reached  at  aeml@psu.edu. 
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Global  outsourcing 
will  save  money 

Outsourcing  global  trade  management  to 
third-party  providers  can  save  global 
companies  billions,  reports  a  new  study 
led  by  researchers  in  The  Smeal  College 
of  Business. 

The  study,  "Market  Size  Estimate  and 
the  Potential  Savings  Associated  with 
Outsourcing  the  Management  of  Global 
Trade  Operations,"  shows  the  potential 
savings  range  from  $1.2  billion  for  con- 
sumer product  goods  to  a  high  of 
$10.6  billion  for  the  auto/industrial  sec- 
tor. It  is  co-authored  by  three 
researchers  in  the  Center  for  Supply 
Chain  Research:  John  Coyle,  professor  of 
business  logistics;  Scott  Gaston,  research 
assistant;  and  Robert  Novak,  associate 
professor  of  business  logistics. 

The  results  of  the  study  indicate  the 
potential  for  significant  savings  if  global 
companies  purchase  managed  services 
from  appropriate  providers,  and  it 
demonstrates  the  opportunities  for 
improved  efficiency  among  global  com- 
panies, Coyle  said.  The  savings  for  2002 
were  conservatively  estimated  in  this 
study  to  be  about  $30  billion  annually. 

"The  industry  sectors  most  likely  to 
benefit  appear  to  be  the  auto-industrial, 
high-tech  and  retail  sectors  of  our  econo- 
my, because  of  the  scope  and  complexity 
of  their  global  operations,"  Coyle  said. 
"In  addition  to  the  savings,  third  parties 
providing  global  trade  management  serv- 
ices can  provide  many  skills,  expertise 
and  technology  to  help  reduce  the  com- 
plexity of  global  operations.  By  allowing 
a  third  party  to  manage  global  trade 
operations,  companies  can  focus  on  their 
core  competencies.  Outsourcing  pro- 
vides an  excellent  opportunity  to  reduce 
the  complexity  of  global  operations  and 
increase  global  competitiveness." 

He  notes  that  many  outsourcing  servic- 
es already  exist  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional trade  such  as  customs  brokers, 
freight  forwarders,  banks  and  transporta- 
tion providers. 

However,  outsourcing  global  trade 
operations  through  managed  services  is 
only  beginning  to  develop  as  an  opportu- 
nity for  increased  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

The  study  also  estimates  the  market 
size  {the  total  potential  spent  by  compa- 
nies outsourcing  the  work  their  global 
trade  management  employees  perform) 
for  global  trade  management  services  to 
be  more  than  $15  billion  annually. 

The  Center  for  Supply  Chain  Research 
in  The  Smeal  College  of  Business  has 
participated  actively  in  research  related 
to  global  logistics  operations  and  third- 
party  service  providers. 
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Certified  forensics  specialist  knows 
how  to  uncover  hidden  evidence 


By  Bill  Campbell 

Special  to  Intercom 

Randy  Hoffman  knows  full  well  the 
ins  and  outs  of  a  crime  scene. 
Hoffman,  a  23-year  veteran  with 
University  Police,  is  the  depart- 
ment's evidence  technician  specialist. 
Besides  training  department  officers  on 
the  current  state  of  the  science  of  foren- 
sics, he  is  responsible  for  handling  major 
crime  scenes. 

"Most  people  who  commit  violent  crimes 
do  so  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,"  he  said. 
"The  exchange  principle  is  the  basic  tenet  of 
a  crime  scene.  When  someone  enters  an 
area,  they  bring  something  in  with  them, 
such  as  fingerprints,  a  shoe  impression  or 
clothing  hairs  and  deposit  it.  When  they 
leave,  they  take  something  out  with  them. 
Examples  are  carpet  fibers,  dust  or  broken 
glass  and  wood  fibers  from  a  forced  entry. 

"Through  a  forensics  investigation,  we 
determine  what  they  left  at  the  scene  and 
what  they  took  with  them  and  then  try  to 
connect  the  two.  This  is  becoming  more 
important  than  in  the  past  in  enabling  us  to 
get  a  confession  and  moving  forward. 

"Now,  especially  for  repeat  offenders 
who  often  remain  silent,  we  need  to  find 
physical  evidence,  including  DNA,  that  ties 
the  suspect  to  the  crime  and  that  can  be 
presented  to  a  jury  in  a  way  that  they  can 
understand  it.  We  need  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate how  the  physical  evidence  relates 
to  the  crime  and  why  we  believe  it  connects 
the  accused  to  the  crime." 

Hoffman,  a  1978  University  graduate 
with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  law 
enforcement  and  corrections,  first  devel- 
oped an  interest  in  forensics  during  a  sum- 
mer practicum  with  the  Allegheny  County 
Coroner's  Office.  Over  the  years,  he  has 
obtained  several  hundred  hours  of  special- 
i2ed  training  in  crime-scene  investigation, 
including  fingerprints,  photographs,  blood 
splatter  and  ear  prints. 

He  said  technology  has  played  a  major 
role  in  police  work  in  recent  years,  noting 
that  fingerprints  and  the  Automated  Finger- 
print Identification  System  (AFIS)  have 
greatly  enhanced  chances  of  identifying  per- 
petrators. 

"In  the  past,  it  was  technically  impossible 
to  identify  suspects  quickly.  Now  within 
minutes,  we  can  develop  a  suspect.  Recent- 
ly, we  were  able  to  identify  the  perpetrator 
of  a  number  of  car  burglaries  and  to  recover 
stolen  property.  We  had  no  knowledge  of 
this  suspect,  who  had  a  prior  record  for  a 
drug  offense.  We  submitted  fingerprints  to 
the  AFIS  Lab  and  had  a  suspect  in  20  min- 
utes, with  a  confirmation  of  identification  by 
9  a.m.  the  next  day. 

"DNA  comparison  techniques  also  have 
improved  greatly,  with  only  a  small  sample 
now  needed  to  make  a  comparison.  Howev- 
er, the  chance  of  contamination  has  gone  up 


Forensic  Officer  Randy  Hoffman  demonstrates  to  Officer  Vicki  Aiken  how  to  use  ultraviole 
light  with  special  filters  to  discover  DNA  samples  on  clothing. 
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because  of  the  greater  sensitivity  in  testing 
and  analysis.  Because  of  that  we  emphasize 
training  our  officers  on  how  to  collect  evi- 
dence and  how  to  protect  that  evidence 
from  cross  contamination.  That  has  become 
increasingly  important" 

Hoffinan  trains  officers  on  the  use  of 
alternative  light  sources  at  crime  scenes, 
including  a  small,  compact  forensic  light 
that  can  be  carried  in  a  shirt  pocket  and  is 
equipped  with  a  filter  for  viewing  pieces  of 
evidence.  They  also  are  trained  in  the  use  of 
a  serology  collection  kit 

While  television  shows  such  as  "CSI: 
Crime  Scene  Investigation,"  are  very  popu- 
lar, Hoffman  said  one  problem  with  such 
shows  is  that  they  make  criminals  a  little 
smarter  because  they  become  much  more 
aware  of  investigative  techniques  and  take 
time  to  leave  behind  fewer  clues.  At  some 
local  crime  scenes,  for  example,  he  has 
found  cloth  and  latex  glove  prints  left  by 
suspects  who  wore  the  gloves  to  avoid  leav- 
ing fingerprints  behind. 

He  watches  "CSI"  regularly  and  feels  it  is 
fairly  true  to  the  science  of  forensics,  but 
that  it  sometimes  creates  unrealistic  expec- 
tations from  the  public  because  everything 
is  done  in  an  hour. 

"Its  biggest  offense  is  the  compression  of 
time  and  the  expectation  that  leaves  on 
viewers,"  he  said.  "For  example,  the  'CSI' 
investigators  get  DNA  results  in  a  half-hour. 
That  is  unrealistic.  It  often  takes  weeks  or 
much  longer.  In  one  instance  last  year,  it 
took  five  months  for  us  to  get  positive  iden- 
tification on  a  DNA  sample. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  show  has  created 
an  interest  in  the  science.  More  students  are 
asking  about  careers  in  forensic  science." 

While  undergoing  specialized  forensic 
training,  Hoffinan  was  admitted  to  member- 


ship in  the  International  Association  for 
Identification,  a  well-respected  organization  ' 
that  certifies  professional  forensic  practition- 
ers. In  1993  he  was  certified  by  the  associa- 
tion as  a  crime  scene  analyst. 

With  the  group's  Pennsylvania  State  Divi- 
sion, he  has  served  as  Webmaster,  newslet- 
ter editor  and  second  vice  president  This 
year,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  state 
division  for  2002-003.  He  also  will  serve  as  a 
state  division  representative  to  the  interna- 
tional group  and  will  assist  in  reviewing  cre- 
dentials of  applicants  to  the  organization.  Hei 
has  gotten  approval  to  hold  the  state  divi- 
sion's annual  evidence  conference  in  State    i 
College  next  June,  and  plans  to  provide 
more  training  opportunities  for  local  police 
agencies.  He  also  wants  to  promote  more 
association  certification  testing. 

"Pennsylvania  is  lagging  in  terms  of  cer- 
tifying personnel,"  he  said.  "We  need  to  get 
more  officers  certified  and  will  promote  this 
through  newsletters  and  workshops.  Certifi- 
cation shows  that  an  officer's  credentials 
have  been  reviewed  and  that  he  or  she  has 
been  tested.  It  is  a  well-established  and 
accepted  evaluation  process  that  demon- 
strates an  officer's  knowledge  and  training. 

Hoffinan  believes  that  forensics  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  important  part  of  police  work. 

"The  answers  are  there  for  you  at  a 
crime  scene,"  he  said.  "You  just  have  to  find 
them.  A  good  forensics  person  likes  to  play 
with  puzzles.  I  love  crossword  puzzles  and  1 
different  word  games.  I  would  much  rather 
deal  with  hard  physical  evidence  to  convict 
a  suspect  than  to  interrogate  suspects  who  J 
often  lie  to  you." 


Bill  Campbell  can  be  reached  at 
wjcl@psu.edu. 
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Gubernatorial  candidates  to  go  head-to-head 
in  live,  prime-time  debate  at  University  Park 


OCT  2  1  2002 


In  the  first  major  debate  of  the  fall  campaign  season,  the 
four  candidates  on  the  ballot  for  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
will  meet  Sept.  19  for  the  IssuesPA  Gubernatorial  Debate  at 
Penn  State.  The  question-and-answer  format  will  feature  the 
candidates  fielding  pre-taped  and  live  questions  from  an 
audience  made  up  largely  of  college  and  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

The  event  will  be  held  at  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  It  will  be  broadcast  live  statewide 
Dn  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Television  Network,  a  network 


of  seven  public  broadcasting  stations.  The  90-minute 
debate  will  start  at  8  p.m.  Tickets  to  the  event  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  starting  Sept.  10  through  the 
Center  for  Performing  Arts  Box  Office  at  Eisenhower 
Auditorium. 

Republican  candidate  Mike  Fisher,  Libertarian  Ken 
Krawchuk,  Green  Party  candidate  Mike  Morrill  and  Demo- 
crat Ed  Rendell  have  agreed  to  participate  in  the  forum. 

Debate,  page  2 


Survey  says  newspaper  program  is  a  hit 

By  Amy  Neil 

public  Information 

Surveys  conducted  by 
Penn  State's  Student 
Affairs  Research  and 
Assessment  Office 
reinforce  what  President 
praham  B.  Spanier  has  been 
saying  since  the  inception  of 
the  Newspaper  Readership 
Program  five  years  ago  — 
''Regular  newspaper  reader- 
Ship  contributes  positively  to 
a  student's  overall  education 
and  their  ability  to  under- 
stand current  events." 
!    Spanier's  sentiments  were 
fechoed  in  a  recent  Faculty 
^ewspaper  Survey,  when 
pore  than  78  percent  of  the 
respondents  credited  the- 
program  for  helping  to 

enhance  a  student's  ability  to    Students  Brandon  Frankel,  a  sophomore  in  information  sciences  and  technology,  and 
Nuli  Kwon,  a  junior  in  art  history,  picked  up  some  newspapers  near  an  exit  of  the 
HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Last  year,  students  read  more 
than  1.8  million  newspapers  through  the  program. 

Photo:  Annemane  Mountz 


discuss  important  current 
events  or  issues. 

"Reading  a  newspaper 
each  day  is  perhaps  the  sin 
gle  most  important  part  of 
being  an  informed  citizen,"  said 
Spanier.  "It  is  critical  that  college  stu 
dents  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  world  they  will  help  shape.  Read- 


ing a  newspaper  will  help  them  con- 
tribute to  their  careers,  their  commu- 
nities and  their  families." 

Last  year,  Penn  State  students 


read  more  than  1.8  million  local, 
regional  and  state  newspapers  — 
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State  of  the  University 
Address  is  Sept.  13 

President  Graham  B.  Spanier  will  deliver  his  annual 
State  of  the  University  Address  at  3  p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  13 
in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. Beginning  at  2:30  p.m.,  an  ice  cream  social  will  be 
held  on  the  portico  of  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  The 
event  should  conclude  by  4  p.m. 

The  president's  remarks  this  year  will  focus  on  Penn 
State  as  a  student-centered  university.  He  will  touch 
briefly  on  our  successes  and  the  challenges  that  are 
ahead,  and  will  explore  what  it  means  to  be  more  stu- 
dent-focused in  all  areas.  His  talk  will  define  the  chang- 
ing student  body  and  the  needs  of  those  students,  as 
well  as  the  fundamental  role  of  faculty  and  staff. 

Spanier  hopes  this  address  begins  a  yearlong  dia- 
logue on  the  imperative  for  Penn  State  to  become  more 
student-centered  and  on  the  need  for  every  member  of 
our  University  community  to  participate  fully  in  the  life 
of  Penn  State. 

Jacobs  named  vice  provost 
for  Undergraduate  Education 

Janis  E.  Jacobs,  who  has  served  as  the  University 
president  for  administration  since 
1999,  has  accepted  a  key  academ- 
ic leadership  post  as  vice  provost 
for  Undergraduate  Education.  The 
appointment  is  effective  Oct.  1. 
Jacobs  replaces  John  J.  Cahir,  who 
will  retire  on  Sept.  30  after  37  years 
of  service  to  Penn  State  —  the  last 
nine  in  his  current  position. 

"Jan  has  been  a  key  member  of 
our  administrative  team  for  the 
past  three  years,"  said  President 
Graham  B.  Spanier.  "Her  immeasurable  talents  and  strong 
desire  to  focus  on  Penn  State's  educational  programs  and 
initiatives  make  her  a  superb  candidate  to  fill  this  impor- 
tant academic  leadership  role." 

Jacobs,  who  will  report  to  the  executive  vice  president 
and  provost  of  the  University  in  her  new  position,  will  pro- 
vide leadership  for  the  continuing  development  of  vibrant 
learning  environments  and  will  promote  excellence  in 
teaching  and  student  advising  across  the  University.  The 
vice  provost  works  to  stimulate  innovations  across  a  wide 
range  of  core  functions  including  support  for  general  edu- 
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cation,  active  and  collaborative  learning,  student  research 
experiences,  internships,  service  learning,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  facilities  for  technology-enhanced  learning.  A 
number  of  academic  support  units  will  report  to  Jacobs, 
including  the  Division  of  Undergraduate  Studies;  Schreyer 
Institute  for  Innovation  in  Learning;  Center  for  Excellence 
in  Learning  and  Teaching;  Teaching  and  Learning  Consor- 
tium; University  Learning  Center;  University  Testing  Ser- 
vices; Morgan  Academic  Support  Center  for  Student-Ath- 
letes; Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  units; 
Undergraduate  Fellowships;  and  Undergraduate  Informa- 
tion and  Communications. 

"Jan  is  an  extremely  talented  individual  with  strong  aca- 
demic credentials  and  working  knowledge  of  the  goals  and 
principles  of  Penn  State's  educational  mission  through  her 
experience  here  as  both  a  faculty  member  and  an  adminis- 
trator," said  Rodney  A  Erickson,  executive  vice  president 


and  provost  "I  am  confident  that  Undergraduate  Education 
will  flourish  under  her  leadership." 

Jacobs  came  to  Penn  State  in  1996.  A  developmental  psy- 
chologist, she  currently  holds  joint  appointments  in  the 
Department  of  Human  Development  and  Family  Studies  and 
the  Department  of  Psychology.  Her  research  has  focused  on 
gender  differences  in  math  and  science  achievement  and 
parental  influences  on  achievement  motivation.  She  is  the 
recipient  of  numerous  awards  including  the  Panhellenic 
Council  Recognition  for  Excellence  in  Teaching  in  1998  from 
Penn  State  and  the  Recognition  Award  for  Contribution  to 
Students  from  the  University  of  Nebraska  Parents,  Associa- 
tion in  1990.  While  at  Penn  State,  Jacobs  has  served  on  a 
wide  range  of  boards  and  commissions,  and  key  University 
committees  including  the  President's  Council,  Budget  Task 
Force,  Tuition  Task  Force,  Campus  Environment  Team  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Academic  Integrity. 
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Patty  Satalia,  host  of  WPSX-TV's 
Take  Note"  and  producer  of  the  "Penn- 
sylvania  Game,"  will  moderate  the 
debate,  which  will  feature  questions 
from  college  journalists;  questions  from 
the  studio  audience;  and  questions 
from  the  moderator. 

The  debate,  as  formatted,  also 
allows  time  for  "rapid-fire"  questions  to 
the  candidates.  Candidates  will  be 
asked  to  respond  to  these  questions  in 
10  words  or  less.  Additionally,  each  can- 
didate will  have  two  'Time  Out  Cards" 
to  challenge  an  opponent's  remarks. 

IssuesPA  is  a  non-partisan, 
statewide  awareness  project  focused 
exclusively  on  raising  the  issues  most 
critical  to  Pennsylvania's  future  during 
the  2002  governor's  race.  Launched  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Economy  League  and 
funded  in  part  by  The  Pew  Charitable 
Trusts,  The  Pittsburgh  Foundation  and 
The  Heinz  Endowments,  IssuesPA  is 
not  about  electing  an  individual  or  pro- 
moting any  specific  legislation.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  help  bring  focus  to  the  2002 
governor's  race  away  from  personality 
contests,  partisan  attacks  and  point 
spreads  —  and  toward  the  issues  that 
will  ultimately  shape  the  future  of  the 
commonwealth. 

The  Pennsylvania  Economy  League 
is  an  independent,  nonprofit  public  pol- 
icy research  organization.  It  is  a  force 
for  positive  change  —  the  state's  lead- 
ing regionally  based,  statewide  public 
policy  organization.  Working  with 
Pennsylvania's  public  and  private  sec- 
tors, the  league  provides  independent 
research  and  insight  on  emerging 
issues  to  stimulate  public  and  private 
action  to  make  Pennsylvania  a  better 
place  to  live,  work  and  do  business.  The 
organization's  goal  is  to  create  a  knowl- 
edgeable corporate  and  civic  audience 
that  will  ensure  the  commonwealth's 
economic  competitiveness. 
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more  than  13,200  newspapers  each  day  — 
securing  the  University's  position  as  having 
the  largest  newspaper  readership  program 
at  any  university  in  the  nation. 

A  recent  "Penn  State  Pulse"  survey  of  stu- 
dents participating  in  the  program  shows  that 
82  percent  are  satisfied  with  the  program. 
More  than  half  of  the  students  surveyed  said 
they  used  newspapers  more  than  any  other 
medium,  such  as  television  or  the  Internet,  to 
access  news. 

According  to  the  students,  reading  a  news- 
paper on  a  regular  basis  has  helped  (hem  feel 
more  informed  about  local  community  issues, 
have  a  better  understanding  of  public  policy 
and  politics,  and  enhanced  their  participation 
in  class  discussions.  Nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  students  said  they  had  an  improved  abili- 
ty to  discuss  current  events  and  were  able  to 
have  informed  opinions  about  national  and 
international  concerns. 

"The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  help 
students  develop  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  the  world  they  live  in  and 
enhance  their  learning  environment,"  said 
Bill  Asbury,  vice  president  for  student  affairs. 
"The  student  survey  results  are  very  encour- 
aging. It  is  clear  to  the  administration  that  our 
students  want  access  to  daily  newspapers  and 
that  it  is  having  an  impact  on  the  learning 
process." 

The  faculty  survey  revealed  that  more 
than  80  percent  of  faculty  either  require 
newspaper  readership  or  refer  to  newspaper 
articles  in  their  classes.  In  addition,  faculty 
said  the  program  helped  students  make  con- 
nections between  real-life  experiences  and 
concepts  presented  in  class. 

"This  program  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant academic  services  offered  to  our  stu- 
dents," wrote  one  respondent  in  the  com- 
ments section  of  the  survey.  "Almost  daily  it 
allows  me  to  make  connections  between  sci- 
ence, technology  and  society." 

The  faculty  survey  also  indicated  that  one- 
third  of  the  respondents  obtained  newspapers 
from  the  student  newspaper  dispensers  once 


"We  have  an  agreement  with  The 
New  York  Times  that  allows  faculty 
who  incorporate  this  paper  into 
their  course  curriculum  to  receive 
free  daily  delivery  of  the  paper  to 
their  office." 

Bill  Asbury 
vice  president  for  student  affairs 


or  more  a  week  in  the  two  weeks  prior  to 
completing  the  survey. 

"There  are  legitimate  ways  for  faculty  to 
participate  in  the  Newspaper  Readership  Pro- 
gram," said  Asbury.  "We  have  an  agreement 
with  The  New  York  Times  that  allows  faculty 
who  incorporate  this  paper  into  their  course 
curriculum  to  receive  free  daily  delivery  of 
the  paper  to  their  office." 

Kevin  Cappallo,  director  of  national  educa- 
tional sales  and  marketing  at  The  New  York 
Times,  said  faculty  members  must  list  reading 
Vie  New  York  Times  as  a  supplemental  text 
requirement  to  secure  a  complimentary  daily 
subscription. 

"Faculty  can  e-mail  either  me 
(cappak@nytimes.com)  or  Michael  Jacobs 
(jacobms@nytimes.com)  to  receive  more 
information  on  obtaining  a  complimentary 
subscription." 

Another  way  students  benefit  from  the  pro- 
gram is  through  Penn  State's  general  scholar- 
ship fund,  which  received  a  boost  this  year 
thanks  to  the  recycling  efforts  for  the  News- 
paper Readership  Program  at  the  University 
Park  campus. 

This  summer,  Superior  Onyx  Waste  Ser- 
vices of  DuBois  presented  Asbury  with  a 
check  for  $6,953.54.  Recycled  newspapers, 
collected  by  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant  are 
marketed  by  Superior  Waste,  which  donates  a 
portion  of  the  profits  to  the  University's  gener- 


Prior  to  her  arrival  at  University  Park,  Jacobs  served  as 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska-Lincoln.  At  Nebraska,  she  was  faculty  associate 
to  the  chancellor  and  chaired  the  Chancellor's  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women.  She  also  developed  Nebraska's 
policies  for  the  protection  of  human  subjects,  chaired  the 
university  committee  on  the  implementation  of  first-year 
seminars,  and  served  as  a  consultant  for  the  Department  of 
Health  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Jacobs  holds  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  Colorado 
State  University,  and  master's  and  doctoral  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Michigan.  She  has  been  the  author  or  co- 
author of  more  than  50  publications.  Jacobs  currently  serves 
on  national  advisory  boards  for  the  Ad  Council,  Center  for 
Research  on  Families  and  Neighborhoods,  and  the  Decision 
Research  Institute,  as  well  as  on  the  editorial  boards  of  sev- 
eral academic  journals. 


al  scholarship  fund.  The  New  York  Times,  USA 
Today  and  Centre  Daily  Times  offer  matching 
contributions. 

Combined  with  the  matching  funds  from 
the  participating  newspapers,  the  2001-2002 
contribution  to  the  scholarship  fund  totaled 
$13,907.  Since  the  inception  of  the  readership 
program  in  1997, 831  tons  of  newspapers  (The 
New  York  Times,  USA  Today,  Centre  Daily 
Times  and  The  Daily  Collegian)  have  been 
recycled.  To  date,  $48,861  has  been  added  to 
the  general  scholarship  fund  because  of  the 
recycling  efforts.  Although  University  Park  is 
the  only  campus  that  is  generating  scholar- 
ship dollars,  students  at  all  Penn  State  cam- 
puses benefit  from  the  scholarship  money. 

"It  has  been  exciting  to  see  the  program 
grow  over  the  past  five  years,"  said  Timothy 
Bertram,  district  sales  manager  for  USA 
Today.  "All  publications  involved  have  worked 
closely  with  University  administration  regard- 
ing marketing,  delivery  and  recycling.  This 
partnership  has  been  vital  to  the  overall  suc- 
cess of  the  Newspaper  Readership  Program." 

To  ensure  the  continued  popularity  of  the 
program,  the  Centre  Daily  Times,  The  New 
York  Times  and  USA  Today  combine  their 
marketing  efforts  not  only  at  the  University 
Park  campus,  but  systemwide. 

"Our  goal  is  to  continue  to  market  the  pro- 
gram throughout  the  Penn  State  network  so 
that  all  students  can  take  advantage  of  the 
value  of  the  Newspaper  Readership  Program," 
said  Yolanda  McDonald,  consumer  marketing 
director  for  the  Centre  Daily  Times. 

According  to  McDonald,  fall  semester  pro- 
motional plans  include  placing  posters  at  all 
campuses,  special  "stall  stories"  posters 
placed  in  rest  rooms  at  University  Park,  and  a 
booth  at  the  HUB  to  promote  the  program  the 
first  week  of  classes  and  CATA  bus  advertis- 
ing. "Over  the  past  three  years  we  have 
refined  our  marketing  tactics  so  that  we  reach 
all  students  at  every  campus,"  she  said. 


Amy  Neil  can  be  reached  at 
amyneil@psu.edu. 
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New  'Race  Matters'  season  begins 

WPSX-TV  viewers  and  WPSU-FM  listen- 
I    ers  can  tune  in  to  participate  in  a  new 
round  of  discussion  topics  during  the  sec- 
ond season  of  the  community  call-in  pro- 
gram, "Race  Matters,"  with  Cindi 
Deutschman-Ruiz  as  host.  The  first  live 
call-in  show  will  air  at  7  p.m.  Sept.  10  with 
"Racial  Profiling  after  9/11." 

Ibrahim  Ibrahim,  former  president  of 
;    the  Islamic  Society  of  Central  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  David  Harris,  author  of  Profiles  in 
Injustice:  Why  Racial  Profiling  Cannot 
Work,  join  Deutschman-Ruiz.  TV  viewers 
and  radio  listeners  are  invited  to  share 
1   their  thoughts  and  comments  during  the 
program  by  calling  (800)  543-8242. 

"Race  Matters"  is  looking  for  commen- 
taries, stories  and  observations  to  be  used 
on  future  shows.  Send  correspondence  to 
|  racematters@psu.edu,  call  (814)  865-9778 
I  or  log  on  to  http://racematters.psu.edu. 

Annual  book  sale 

The  University  Press  will  hold  its  annual 
book  sale  from  10  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Fri- 
day, Sept.  13,  at  its  warehouse  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

Savings  of  up  to  50  percent  will  be 
offered  on  books  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity Press.  The  sale  will  feature  titles  of 
local  interest  as  well  as  books  in  art  histo- 
ry, philosophy,  medieval  studies,  Latin 
American  studies,  political  science,  Ameri- 
can history,  sociology  and  literature. 
_  For  information,  call  (814)  865-1327  or 
visit  the  Web  at  http://www.psupress.org. 

'Ph'  directory  migrated 

Academic  Services  and  Emerging  Tech- 
nologies, a  unit  of  Information  Technolo- 
gy Services,  has  migrated  the  University's 
"Ph"  directory  (ph.psu.edu)  to  a  Light- 
weight Directory  Access  Protocol  (LDAP) 
directory  (ldap.psu.edu)  to  provide  better, 
more  standardized  search  options. 

Users  of  this  directory  can  now  per- 
form keyword  searches  to  find  departmen- 
tal directory  information  including  links  to 
departmental  Web  sites,  and  can  choose  to 
list  abbreviated  or  full  directory  listings 
when  searching  for  directory  information 
of  University  faculty,  staff  and  students. 
The  presentation  of  data  is  uniform  with 
official  University  data  providers,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  Office  of  the  Uni-  • 
versity  Registrar  and  the  Office  of  Human 
Resources,  and  is  in  compliance  with  fed- 
eral and  state  privacy  laws. 


Ph  queries  will  continue  to  be  support- 
ed through  a  Ph-to-LDAP  gateway.  When 
a  request  is  made  to  Ph,  either  from  an  e- 
mail  client,  a  Web  browser  or  the  Univer- 
sity's online  directory,  the  bridge  will 
make  the  request  to  LDAP  and  return  the 
results  to  the  user.  While  ph.psu.edu  will 
work,  users  are  encouraged  to  change 
search  configurations  to  use  ldap.psu.edu. 
Instructions  for  changing  configurations 
on  individual  computers  to  use  LDAP  are 
found  at  http://aset.its.psu.edu/ldap/client- 
config.html. 

Additional  details  about  this  change 
are  found  at  http://cac.psu.edu/news/ 
alerts/ directory _services.html.  Inquiries 
may  be  directed  to  the  ITS  Help  Desk  at 
helpdesk@psu.edu. 

Shuttles  changed 

The  current  staff  and  guest  shuttles  on 
the  University  Park  campus  have  under- 
gone a  transition  which  combined  the  two 
shuttles  on  the  former  staff  shuttle  route 
and  renamed  it  the  campus  shuttle.  The 
campus  shuttle  provides  10-minute  serv- 
ice on  campus  from  7:10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
The  guest  shuttle  route  will  continue, 
but  it  will  be  operated  by  CATA  as  the  P- 
Route.  The  P-Route  began  running  this 
new  route  on  July  1  and  will  continue  to 
run  the  30-minute  interval  service  for 
employees  going  to  Innovation  Park  and 
The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel. 
The  P-Route  is  a  no-fare  service  to  all  rid- 
ers while  traveling  on  campus.  See  CATA's 
Ride  Guide  for  a  map  of  the  P-Route. 

University  Women's  Club  reception 

The  University  Women's  Club  will  hold  a 
fall  reception  for  female  faculty,  staff  and 
alumna  of  Penn  State,  as  well  as  the 
wives,  daughters  and  mothers  of  Universi- 
ty employees,  from  7:30  to  9  p.m.  Tues- 
day, Sept.  10,  at  the  Hintz  Family  Alumni 
Center  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Information  will  be  provided  about  the 
club's  newcomer  programs,  interest 
groups  and  excursions  at  the  reception. 

For  information,  call  Teddy  Nicholas  at 
(814)  235-3050. 

For  the  Record 

The  meeting  dates  for  the  Commission 
for  Women  that  appeared  in  a  News  in 
Brief  item  Aug.  29  included  an  incorrect 
date.  The  group's  October  meeting  has 
been  changed  to  Oct  29. 


PARTINGS 

The  following  people  recently  retired  from  the  ■  Robert  F.  Nke|y  Jr.,  professor  emeritus  of 

University  with  at  least  25  years  of  service  or  education  and  associate  dean  emeritus, 
with  emeritus  rank:  For    details,    check    the    Web    at 

■  Bob  Howard,  assistant  professor  of  lrine-  http://www.psu.  edu/ur/archives/intercom 

siology,  Penn  State  New  Kensington;  and  _2002/Sept5/partings.html. 


Penn  College  launches  search  for 
vice  president  for  student  affairs 


Pennsylvania  College  of  Technology  will 
undertake  a  national  search  to  fill  the 
newly  created  position  of  vice  president 
for  student  affairs. 

The  college's  board  of  directors 
approved  an  administration  request  to 
advertise  and  recruit  for  the  new  post, 
which  replaces  the  position  of  dean  of  stu- 
dent affairs. 

The  vice  president  will  be  responsible 
for  all  aspects  of  student  development, 
including  activities  that  expand  and 
improve  upon  student  orientation,  resi- 
dential services,  student  activities  and 
programming.  The  vice  president  will 
oversee  the  areas  of  financial  aid;  housing 
and  residence  life;  health  services;  college 
police;  athletics;  career/academic  support 
and  counseling;  and  student  activities. 

"We  have  a  well-established  student- 
life  program,  and  we  are  ready  to  take  it 


to  the  next  level  of  connectedness  with 
academic  affairs,"  said  Penn  College 
President  Davie  Jane  Gilmour.  "Our  goal 
is  to  take  a  truly  holistic  look  at  all  stu- 
dents —  residents,  nonresidents,  tradi- 
tional and  nontraditional.  This  new  posi- 
tion allows  us  to  consolidate  all  appropri- 
ate areas  within  the  realm  of  student 
affairs." 

Senior  Vice  President  William  J.  Mar- 
tin and  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs/Provost  Veronica  M.  Muzic  will 
co-chair  the  search  committee. 

After  an  interim  period  of  reporting  to 
the  senior  vice  president,  the  vice  presi- 
dent for  student  affairs  will  report  direct- 
ly to  the  college  president. 

J.  Elliott  Strickland  Jr.,  formerly  the  col 
lege's  director  of  student  activities,  wil 
continue  to  serve  as  interim  dean  of  stu 
dent  affairs  while  the  search  proceeds. 


Alumni  support  aids  current  students 


Ten  current  Penn  State  graduate  students 
will  be  the  first  to  receive  awards  to  sup- 
port work  on  their  dissertations  from  a 
fund  created  by  a  $1  million  gift  from  the 
University's  Alumni  Association. 

The  first  winners  in  what  will  be  an 
annual  competition  were  selected  this 
spring  to  each  receive  $5,000  that  will  has 
been  placed  in  their  student  accounts. 
The  Alumni  Association  Dissertation 
Awards  are  designed  to  provide  recogni- 
tion and  support  for  doctoral  candidates 
who  have  passed  their  comprehensive 
examinations  and  who  have  had  their  dis- 
sertation topics  approved. 

This  year's  winners  are:  Heather  C. 
McCune,  art  history;  Brandon  E.  Dugan, 
geosciences;  Sungwon  Kim,  materials; 
Shilpa  Mehta,  biochemistry  and  molecu- 
lar biology;  Isis  K.  Mullarky,  pathobiology; 
Harihara  Prasad  Natarajan,  management 
science,  operations  and  logistics;  Jennifer 
Schwartz,  sociology;  Joseph  Sherwin, 
engineering  science  and  mechanics; 
Catherine  E.  Thomas,  English  literature; 
and  Michael  A.  Trakselis,  chemistry. 

According  to  Regina  Vasilatos- 
Younken,  senior  associate  dean  of  The 


Graduate  School,  graduate  students  who 
receive  these  awards  are  distinguished 
not  only  by  the  quality  of  their  disserta- 
tion topics  and  effort  but  also  because 
they  have  achieved  recognition  through 
outstanding  recommendations  from  facul- 
ty members,  professional  awards,  presen- 
tation of  their  work  at  national  profession- 
al meetings  and/or  publications  in  top- 
ranked,  peer-reviewed  journals. 

The  Si  million  Alumni  Association  gift 
for  graduate  student  support  was  part  of  a 
$5  million  contribution  made  by  the  asso- 
ciation in  1997  to  expand  educational 
opportunities  for  students,  recognize 
excellence  in  teaching  and  support  con- 
struction of  the  All-sports  Hall  of  Fame 
and  the  new  alumni  center. 

The  Alumni  Association  gift  came  from 
funds  earned  from  entrepreneurial  pro- 
grams such  as  the  MBNA  America  Mas- 
terCard, Alumni  Tours  and  licensing 
agreements.  Penn  State's  Alumni  Associa- 
tion is  the  largest  dues-paying  alumni 
association  in  the  world  with  nearly 
140,000  members.  However,  membership 
fees  were  not  used  to  make  the  gift. 


APPOINTMENTS 

The  following  people  were  appointed  to  new  positions  at 
the  University: 

■  Gary  Weber,  associate  vice  president  for  research  and 
director  of  technology  transfer  in  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
President  for  Research. 

■  Judith  A.  Todd,  head  of  the  Department  of  Engineer- 
ing Science  and  Mechanics. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu. 
edu/ur/archives/intercom_2002/Sept5/appointments.html. 
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New  at  Penn  State 


Wireless-networking  services 
expanding  at  Penn  College 

This  fall  al  Penn  College,  students  can  sip  their  favorite 
beverage  in  a  campus  coffee  shop,  relax  in  a  game  room 
or  soak  up  sun  while  staying  connected  to  the  college's 
computer  network. 

With  wireless-networking  services  already  in  place  at 
four  locations  around  the  main  campus,  students  no 
longer  have  to  be  anchored  to  desktop  computers  in  their 
residences  —  or  college  computer  labs  —  to  stay  connect- 
ed. 

Information  Technology  Services  at  Penn  College 
unveiled  the  expanded  wireless-networking  effort  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  semester.  The  College  Library  has 
been  using  a  wireless  network  for  the  past  year,  enabling 
ITS  and  library  staff  to  evaluate  the  capabilities  of  the  new- 
technology.  The  success  of  the  library  system  spawned 
the  expanded  role  for  wireless  networking  around  Penn 
College. 

To  use  the  service,  students,  faculty  and  staff  need  a 
laptop  computer  or  personal  digital  assistant  with  an 
802.11b  (or  WiFi)  wireless  Ethernet  adapter. 


"The  technology  uses  radio  waves  to  connect  your 
computer  to  the  college  network  without  any  cabling," 
said  James  E.  Cunningham,  chief  technology  officer.  "The 
wireless  adapter  in  the  laptop  picks  up  a  network  signal 
from  a  wireless  access  point" 

Wireless  zones  now  are  available  in  the  College 
Library,  the  Bush  Campus  Center,  the  Susquehanna  Room 
dining  hall  and  the  International  Cafe  in  the  Mump  Acade- 
mic Center.  Another  wireless  zone  in  a  courtyard  adjacent 
to  the  Hager  Lifelong  Education  Center  and  Bardo  Gym- 
nasium will  be  established  soon. 

University  participates 
in  defense  consortium 

In  fall  2001,  the  University,  through  the  Social  Science 
Research  Institute,  joined  the  Consortium  Defense  Acade- 
mies and  Securities  Studies  Institutes,  an  initiative  of 
NATO.  The  University's  membership  in  the  consortium 
offers  many  opportunities  for  international  research  and 
inter-institutional  collaboration  which  strengthen  the  Uni- 
versity's outreach  mission. 
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Peter  K.  Forster  coordinates  the  University's  involve- 
ment through  the  institute.  Forster,  who  is  the  associate 
director  for  academic  programs  in  the  World  Campus  and 
affiliate  faculty  in  political  science,  is  a  co-chair  of  the 
Civil-Military  Relations  Working  Group  and  has  presented 
at  conferences  sponsored  by  the  Advanced  Distributed 
Learning  Working  Group. 

Participation  in  the  consortium  provides  research 
opportunities  to  University  faculty  on  broad  security  and 
military  public  policy  issues,  as  well  as  new  programming 
possibilities,  internships,  new  contacts  and  future  employ- 
ment and  possible  exchanges  for  students.  It  is  the  insti- 
tute's goal  to  use  this  arrangement  to  develop  faculty 
research  projects  in  the  future  and  advance  Penn  State's 
role  in  military  public  policy  research. 

A  goal  for  this  academic  year  is  the  identification  and 
encouragement  of  collaborative  research  proposals  meet- 
ing University  faculty  interests  and  institute  goals.  Inter- 
ested faculty  are  encouraged  to  call  Forster  at  (814)  863- 
8304  or  e-mail  pkfl@psu.edu. 

For  information,  check  the  Web  at. 
http://www.ssri.psu.edu/general/news.htm. 


Preparing  for  the  rush 


Megan  DeCrappeo,  a  senior  in  anthropology,  worked  to  get  the  Penn  State  Bookstore  textbook  shelves  in  order.  Classes  started  for 
fall  semester  on  Aug.  27. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


AWARDS 

The  following  emeritus  faculty  have  been 
chosen  as  Provost's  Emeritus  Faculty 
Teaching  Scholars  for  2002-2003: 

■  Emil  Kanzes,  professor  emeritus  of 
physics; 

■  Peter  Labosky  lr.,  professor  emeritus 
of  wood  science  and  technology; 

■  Felix  L.  Lukezic,  professor  emeritus 
of  plant  pathology; 

■  Richard  F.  Stinson,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  agricultural  education  and  horticul 
ture; 

■  Bill  Sanders,  Evan  Pugh  professor  o: 
anthropology  emeritus; 

■  Robert  P.  Hostetler,  associate  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  mathematics; 

■  Claire  Hirshfield,  professor  emerita  o: 
history; 

■  David  Gold,  professor  emeritus  o 
geology; 

■  Sabih  I.  Hayek,  distinguished  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  engineering;  and 

■  Graham  Jeffries,  emeritus  professor 
of  medicine. 

For   details,    check   the   Web    at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2002/Sept5/awards.html. 


PROMOTIONS 

The  most  recent  listing  of  staff  and  tech- 
nical service  promotions  from  Human 
Resources  can  be  found  on  the  Intercom 
Online  Web  site.  Go  to 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2002/Sept5/promotions.html 
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ip  Arts  &  Entertainment 


"Freedom  Now:  A  Collection  of  Political  Protest  Buttons  and 
Memorabilia,"  by  Ken  Lawrence,  will  be  on  display  in  the 
Wooden  Cases  at  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  This  collection  of  pin-back  lapel 
buttons  and  T-shirts  from  the  past  half-century  runs 
through  Sept.  26. 


Recitals 

The  following  free  recitals  are  planned  in  the  School  of 
Music  on  the  University  Park  campus: 

■  Jury  Recognition  Recital,  8  p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  6, 
Esber  Recital  Hall.  Students  performing  are  Joe  Smith, 
vibraphone;  Gordon  Kalusky,  voice;  Cynthia  Carpentieri, 
flute;  Matthew  Swope,  voice;  Brian  Mishler,  violoncello; 
Eric  Clayton,  piano;  and  Tim  Shutes,  piano. 

■  Mark  Lusk,  professor  of  music,  8  p.m.  Sunday,  Sept. 
8,  Esber  Recital  Hall.  Also  featured  are  School  of  Music- 
faculty  including  Langston  Fitzgerald,  trumpet;  Jeff  Park- 
er, tuba;  Lisa  0.  Bontrager,  horn;  and  conductor  Dennis 
Glocke,  as  well  as  pianist  Kathy  Gattuso  Cinatl  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Perm  State  brass  studios,  including  graduate 
students  Noel  Wallace  and  Jason  Wysocki. 

■  James  Lyon  and  Marylene  Dosse,  professors  of 
music,  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  10,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 

■  Daryl  Durran,  associate  professor  of  bassoon,  8  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Sept.  18,  Esber  Recital  Hall.  Durran  will  be 
joined  by  faculty  members  Marylene  Dosse,  piano;  and 
Amanda  Maple,  harpsichord;  as  well  as  bassoon  students 
Steven  Olson,  Joshua  Hunnex  and  Michael  Puglia. 

Orchestra  celebrates  America 

The  Pennsylvania  Centre  Chamber  Orchestra  will  present 
its  first  concert  of  the  2002-2003  season,  "Made  In  The 
U.SA,"  at  3  p.m.  Sunday,  Sept.  8,  in  the  Esber  Recital 
Hall  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Tickets,  $20  for  adults,  $18  for  seniors,  $10  for  stu- 
dents and  $6  for  children  12  and  under,  are  available  by 
calling  (814)  234-8313.  For  information,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.pcco.org. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  free,  fall  Bach's  Lunch  series  will  begin  at  12:10  p.m. 
Thursday,  Sept.  12  ,  in  Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  Univer- 
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sity  Park  campus.  This  week's  program  will  feature  piano 
students  Brandon  Aldinger,  Elizabeth  Carland,  Kevin  Mil- 
liken  and  Carrie  Preston,  who  are  being  recognized  for 
outstanding  juries  last  semester. 

Country  acts  visit  the  Jordan  center 

George  Strait,  with  special  guest  Jo  Dee  Messina,  will  play 
at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus at  7:30  p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  4.  It  is  Strait's  first  appearance 
in  the  area  since  1996. 

Reserved  tickets  are  $59.50  and  $49.50  and  will  go  on 
sale  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  7.  Wristbands  will  be  made 
available  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  6,  and  from 
8  to  9  a.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  7,  for  ticket  buyers  wishing  to 
purchase  tickets  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Ticket  Center. 
.  Tickets  will  be  available  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Ticket  Cen- 
ter, Eisenhower  Auditorium,  select  Uni-Marts, 
Commonwealth  campus  ticket  outlets,  by  phone  at 
(814)  865-5555  or  (800)  863-3336,  and  online  at 
http://www.bjc.psu.edu/. 

Exhibit  focuses  on  expedition 

"200  Years:  Change-No  Change,"  an  installation  by  Jaune 
Quick-to-See  Smith,  will  be  exhibited  Sept.  10  through 
Jan.  26  at  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

The  installation  was  commissioned  in  conjunction 
with  "Lewis  and  Clark:  The  Unheard  Voices,"  a  national 
conference  being  held  in  November  at  University  Park. 
Smith  has  created  an  installation  about  the  famed 
expedition. 

For  information  about  the  exhibit,  call  Robin  Seymour 
at  (814)  865-7672  or  e-mail  qzql@psu.edu.  For  informa- 
tion on  the  conference,  call  (814)  863-5100. 


UNIVERSITY  PARK  CALENDAR 

September  6  -  September  15 
SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Monday,  September  9 

Center  for  Arts  &  Crafts  fall  schedule  begins.  To  register,  call 

(814)  863-0611. 
Wednesday,  September  11 
"Museums  Celebrate  America's  Freedoms:  Joining  Communities 

in  a  Day  of  Remembrance,"  Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 
Friday,  September  13 
"Picturing  America,"  gallery  talk,  by  Leo  Mazow,  noon, 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  September  6 

Jury  Recognition  Recital,  8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 

Sunday,  September  8 

"Made  in  the  U.S.A.,"  The  Pennsylvania  Centre  Chamber 

Orchestra,"  3  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall.  For  tickets,  call 

(814)  234-8313. 
Tuesday,  September  10 
James  Lyon  and  Marylene  Dosse,  dual  faculty  recital,  8  p.m., 

Esber  Recital  Hall. 
Thursday,  September  12 
Piano  students,  Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  September  6 

Amit  Ghosh  and  Chris  Van  Den  Broeck  on  "Semi-Classical 
Quantum  Gravity  States  and  the  Coulomb,"  3:30  p.m., 
318  Osmond  Laboratory. 


Clarke  Tankersley  on  "Physiological  Genomics  and  Cardiopul- 
monary Physiology  in  Mice,"  4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiologi 
cal  Research  Center. 

Michael  Kirschenheiter  on  "Earnings'  Quality  and  Smoothing," 
3:30  to  5  p.m.,  333  Beam. 

Monday,  September  9 

Tipper  Gore,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able at  the  Eisenhower  box  office. 

Tuesday,  September  10 

Matthias  A.  Hediger,  videoconference  on  "The  Roles  of  Intesti- 
nal Iron  Transport  in  Health  and  Disease,"  4:15  p.m., 
101  Thomas. 

Wednesday,  September  11 

Steven  H.  Zarit.  Elizabeth  Braungart  and  Brandi  Row  on  "Func- 
tioning and  Social  Support  in  Very  Late  Life:  The  NONA 
Study,"  noon  to  1  p.m.,  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Thursday,  September  12 

"Academic  Advising  at  the  Speed  of  Light,"  8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m., 
The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel. 

Robin  Murphy  on  "Robot-Assisted  Urban  Search  and  Rescue  at 
the  WTC:  Where's  the  Al?"  4  p.m.,  112  Kern. 

Gary  Sieck  on  "Contractile  Protein  Expression  in  Skeletal  Mus- 
cle: Plasticity  and  Contractile  Function,"  4  to  5  p.m., 
127  Noll  Physiological  Research  Center. 

Pennsylvania  Commission  for  Women,  interactive  videoconfer- 
ence, 6:30  to  8  p.m.,  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Friday,  September  13 

Alejandro  Perez  on  'Spin  Foams:  An  Overview,"  3:30  p.m., 
318  Osmond  Laboratory. 


Gary  Sieck  on  "Contractile  Protein  Expression  in  Skeletal 
Muscle:  Plasticity  and  Contractile  Function,"  4  to  5  p.m., 
127  Noll  Physiological  Research  Center. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

'  "Etchings  by  Enrica  Ruiz,"  through  Sept.  26. 

"Influenced,"  through  Oct.  2. 

"Sculptures,"  Joe  Mooney,  through  Dec.  5. 

"Freedom  Now:  A.Collection  of  Political  Protest  Buttons  and 
Memorabilia  by  Ken  Lawrence,"  through  Sept.  26. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Picturing  America:  Photographs  from  the  Permanent  Collec- 
tion," through  Jan.  19. 

"200  Years:  Change-No  Change."  by  Jaune  Quick-to-See  Smith," 
Sept.  10  through  Jan.  26. 

Pattee  and  Patemo  Library  exhibit  areas 

"Distinguished  People  with  Disabilities"  and  "Just  As  I  Am: 
Americans  with  Disabilities,"  through  Oct.  31. 

Ritenour 

"Influenced,"  through  Oct.  3. 

Waring  Commons 

"Color  Photography  by  Conrad  Louis-Charles,"  through  Dec.  12. 

For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  including  sporting 
events,  go  to  the  Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/ '.  For  a 
detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes'  confer- 
ences, visit  the  Web  at  http://www.outreach.psu.edu/ 
conferences.html. 
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Lectures 


Panel  discussions  mark  attack  anniversary 


In  a  retrospective  to  last  year's  terrorist 
attacks  on  America,  Penn  State  Harris- 
burg's  School  of  Public  Affairs  will  hold  two 
panel  discussions  Sept.  12  in  the  college's 
Morrison  Gallery. 

With  the  overall  title  of  "Sept.  ll:AOne- 
Year  Retrospective,"  the  two  discussions 
will  be  from  9:30  to  10:45  a.m.  and  11  a.m. 
to  12:15  p.m.  The  presentations  are  open  to 
the  public. 

The  9:30  a.m.  session  focuses  on  "Sept. 
11  and  the  War  on  Terror:  the  Role  of  the 
Mass  Media."  Panelists  include  Tim 
Reeves,  president  of  Neiman  Communica- 
tions and  former  press  secretary  to  Gov. 
Tom  Ridge;  Juraj  Kittler,  foreign  news  jour- 
nalist in  Slovakia  and  former  editor  and 


broadcaster  with  Radio  Vatican;  and  Eton 
Churchill,  assistant  professor  of  humanities 
and  communications.  Carol  Nechemias, 
associate  professor  of  public  policy,  is  the 
moderator. 

The  11  a.m.  panel  is  "The  War  on  Terror: 
Where  Do  We  Stand?"  and  it  features  Douglas 
Johnson,  research  professor.  National  Securi- 
ty Affairs,  Strategic  Studies  Institute,  U.S. 
Army  War  College  in  Carlisle;  Jeffrey  Weber, 
deputy  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate 
Policy  Development  and  Research  Office; 
Toni  DuPont-Morales,  associate  professor  of 
criminal  justice;  and  Kenneth  Cunningham, 
assistant  professor  of  sociology.  Matthew 
Woessner.  assistant  professor  of  public  policy, 
is  the  moderator. 


Tipper  Gore  to  speak  Sept.  9  at  University  Park 


Tipper  Gore,  an  advocate  for 
families,  women  and  children, 
will  lead  off  the  Distinguished 
Speakers  Series  at  8  p.m.  Mon- 
day, Sept  9,  in  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium on  the  University  Park 
campus.  The  event  is  free  to  the 
public,  but  tickets  are  required. 

Tickets  are  available  now  at 
the  Eisenhower  box  office.  Lim- 
ited tickets  may  be  available  the    Tipper  Gore 
night  of  the  speech. 

Gore  is  actively  involved  in  issues  relat- 
ed to  mental  health,  education  and  the 
plight  of  homeless  people  everywhere.  Her 
commitment  to  eradicating  the  stigma  asso- 


ciated with  mental  illness  and 
educating  Americans  about  the 
need  for  quality,  affordable  men- 
tal health  care  placed  her  in  the 
unique  position  to  serve  as  the 
mental  health  policy  adviser  to 
President  Clinton  during  her 
husband's  tenure  as  vice  presi- 
dent 

Gore  will  use  personal  photo- 
graphs to  help  detail  her  life  story 
on  and  off  the  campaign  trail,  her 
25  years  of  dedicated  work  as  an  advocate  on 
issues  such  as  mental  health,  homelessness, 
violence  in  the  media  and  other  issues  impor- 
l.ml  lo  lamilk's  and  communities. 


Business  lecture  series  returns  to  Harrisburg 


Penn  State  Harrisburg's  "Current  Issues  in 
Business"  lecture  series  begins  its  fall  sea- 
son Sept  17  with  a  look  at  master  of  busi- 
ness administration  and  information  sys- 
tems degrees. 

Faculty  members  Terence  Brown  and 
Gayle  Yaverbaum  will  lead  the  discussion 
on  "Yes,  MBA  and  MSIS  Degrees  Are  for 
Business  and  for  State  Employees."  Brown 
is  associate  professor  of  transportation  and 


marketing  and  directs  the  Master  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  program.  Yaverbaum 
is  professor  of  information  systems  and 
directs  the  college's  master's  program  in 
information  systems. 

All  lectures  in  the  series  begin  at  noon  at 
the  Penn  State  Downtown  Center,  234  N. 
Third  St.,  Harrisburg.  The  lectures  are  free 
to  the  public.  For  information,  call  (717) 
783-0433. 


ChevronTexaco  executive's  topic  is  globalization 


Patricia  "Pat"  Woertz,  an  executive  vice 
president  of  ChevronTexaco  Corp.,  will  dis- 
cuss globalization  and  its  impact  on  oppor- 
tunities for  women  at  2:30  p.m.  Thursday, 
Sept.  26,  in  Ballrooms  A&B  at  The  Nittany 
Lion  Inn  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Woertz's  speech  is  part  of  the  Arlene 


Shapiro  Kaplan  Lectureship  Series. 

A 1974  graduate  of  the  University  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  accounting,  Woertz  is 
responsible  for  directing  the  company's 
worldwide  refining,  marketing  and  trans- 
portation businesses. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  public. 


Alumnus  to  deliver  lecture  bearing  his  name 


Alumnus  Donald  Harleman  will  deliver  the 
inaugural  "D.RF  Harleman  Honorary  Lecture 
in  Environmental  Fluid  Mechanics"  on  "Sav- 
ing Venice  from  the  Sea"  at  7:30  p.m.  Nov.  14 
in  the  Applied  Research  Laboratory  Auditori- 
um on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  Department  of  Civil  and  Environmen- 
tal Engineering  has  created  the  annual  fall- 
semester  lecture  through  a  gift  received  from 
Joseph  R.  Reed,  an  alumnus  and  professor 
emeritus  of  civil  engineering.  The  lecture  is 


intended  to  enrich  faculty  and  students  in  the 
hydrosystems  division  of  civil  engineering  by 
providing  contact  with  outstanding 
researchers  and  practitioners  in  the  field  from 
outside  Penn  State. 

The  lecture  is  named  after  Harleman,  a 
1943  Penn  State  graduate  in  civil  engineering. 
Harleman  received  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing's Outstanding  Engineering  Alumni  Award 
in  1979  and  was  named  an  Alumni  Fellow  in 


Author  to  discuss  changing  nature  of  home  life 


The  changing  nature  of  home  in  the  com- 
puter age  will  be  the  topic  of  a  presentation 
by  author  and  journalist  Maggie  Jackson  at 
2  p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  3,  in  211  Keller  Build- 
ing on  the  University  Park  campus. 


Jackson  is  author  of  the  new  book, 
What's  Happening  to  Home?  Balancing 
Work,  Life  and  Refuge  in  the  Information 
Age. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  public. 


University  Senate  to  look  at  several  reports 


The  University  Faculty  Senate  will  meet  at 
1:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Sept  10,  in  112  Kern  Grad- 
uate Building  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Items  to  be  considered  include: 

■  Performance  of  TIAA-CREF  Retirement  Sav- 
ings Plan:  This  informational  report  compares 
the  performance  of  the  investment  funds  in 
the  Teachers'  Assurance  and  Annuity  Associ- 
ation and  College  Retirement  Equities  fund 
(TIAA-CREF)  to  several  key  benchmarks  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years. 

■  Joirrt  Committee  on  Insurance  and  Benefits: 
This  annual  report  examines  health-care 
plans,  rates  and  changes;  SERS  changes; 
online  benefits  changes;  student  immuniza- 
tions; military  leave  benefits;  and  the  occupa- 
tional medicine  programs. 

■  Intermodal  Transportation  Concept  This 
report  considers  current  planning  for  trans- 
portation in  and  around  the  University  Park 
campus.  Some  strategies  being  presented 
include  pedestrian  safety,  congestion  reduc- 
tion, accommodations  for  bicyclists  and  pedes- 
trians, and  low-  cost  parking  alternatives. 


■  University  Advising  Council:  This  informa- 
tional report  presents  the  activities  of  the 
Advising  Council  since  spring  1999  and  gives 
an  overview  of  new  advising  initiatives  for  the 
2002-03  year. 

■  Awards  and  Scholarships  Report:  This 
annual  report  provides  information  on  the 
total  number  of  awards  and  the  awards  that 
the  Senate  had  jurisdiction  over  in  the  2001-02 
year.  There  were  270  awards  made  totaling 
$214,345. 

Any  member  of  the  University  community 
not  a  member  of  the  Senate  may  request  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  on  any  item  of  business 
already  before  the  Senate.  Such  a  request 
must  be  made  to  the  chair,  through  the  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Senate,  at  least  four  cal- 
endar days  before  the  meeting  at  which  the 
individual  wishes  to  speak. 

For  information  on  how  to  submit  major, 
minor,  option  or  course  proposals,  check  the 
Guide  to  Curricular  Procedures  on  the  Web 
from  the  Faculty  Senate  home  page  at 
http://www.psu.  edu/ujs/. 


COURSES 


Master  Gardener  classes 

The  Penn  State  Cooperative  Extension  of 
Centre  County  will  hold  its  fall  Master  Gar- 
dener training  classes  beginning  Sept  12 
at  the  Agricultural  Science  and  Industries 
Building  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  program  consists  of  12  weeks  of 
classes  that  cover  a  wide  range  of  garden- 
ing topics  such  as  soil  and  plant  science, 
pesticide  safety  and  insects,  vegetables, 
propagation  and  two  woody  ornamental 
campus  tours. 

Training  will  take  place  from  6  to  9 
p.m.  Thursdays,  Sept.  12  through  Nov.  21. 
The  woody  ornamental  campus  tours  will 
take  place  from  9:30  a.m.  to  noon  Satur- 
day, Oct  5  and  12. 

New  this  year  is  the  opportunity  to 
take  either  the  entire  session  of  12  topics 
or  to  attend  only  those  classes  that  inter- 
est participants. 


People  interested  in  becoming  a  Mas- 
ter Gardener  are  required  to  complete  the 
entire  program  of  classes.  The  fee  for  the 
entire  program  is  $250  or  $30  per  class. 

For  information,  e-mail  Mary  Beth 
Wiseman  at  mbrl0@psu.edu  or  call  the 
Centre  County  Extension  Office  at  (814) 
355-4897. 

Know  Your  Numbers 

Each  semester,  Health  Matters  offers  the 
Know  Your  Numbers  program  to  all  inter- 
ested staff  and  faculty  by  way  of  an  open 
session. 

In  addition,  departments,  work  units 
and  colleges  may  offer  the  Know  Your 
Numbers  program  to  the  staff  and  faculty 
in  their  areas. 

In  order  to  schedule  a  Know  Your 
Numbers  program  for  fall  or  spring 
semester  call  or  e-mail  Pam  Glanert  at 
(814)  865-3085  or  pjgl38@psu.edu. 
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Focus  on  Research 
Program  nurtures  mentor-student  teaching  teams 


By  Paul  Biaum 

Public  Information 

(Editor's  note:  Tracey  Traeger  was  part  of  the 
Professional  Development  School  program  dur- 
1   ing  the  spring  2002  semester.) 

Student  teachers  have  been  a  familiar 
sight  in  U.S.  classrooms,  but  the  Uni- 
versity's Professional  Development 
School  has  retooled  the  traditional 
program,  allowing  State  College  teacher 
Brenda  Khayat  and  education  major  Tracey 
Traeger  to  work  more  as  a  collaborative 
team. 

"As  PDS  participants,  Tracey  and  I  are 
always  open  to  each  other's  ideas  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  diverse  student  population," 
said  Khayat,  a  fifth-grade  teacher  at  Park  For- 
est Elementary  School.  Tve  been  in  this  field 
for  14  years,  but  Tve  still  learned  a  lot  from 
Tracey.  This  renews  me  as  a  teacher." 

PDS  is  an  expanding  movement  nation- 
wide designed  to  transform  the  manner  in 
which  teachers  are  prepared  through  shared 
efforts  of  schools  and  universities. 

"Penn  State's  application  of  PDS  is 
unique,"  said  James  E  Nolan,  professor  of 
education  and  co-director  of  the  elementary 
PDS.  "We  are  one  of  the  few  institutions  to 
offer  undergraduate  seniors  a  yearlong 
teacher  internship  program  that  replaces  the 
traditional  semester  of  student  teaching. 
Interns  are  assigned  to  the  same  mentor 
teacher  and  serve  the  entire  school  year." 
The  program  also  combines  training  of 
beginning  teachers  with  professional  devel- 
opment of  veteran  teachers,  according  to  co- 
director  Nancy  E  Dana,  associate  professor 
of  education.  University  faculty  and  class- 
room teachers  together  make  up  the  plan- 
ning teams  that  design  the  methods  classes 
taught  by  faculty  to  the  student  interns  dur- 
ing the  first  semester  of  the  internship. 
Khayat,  for  instance,  has  been  on  the 
mathematics  planning  team  for  three  years. 
"At  Penn  State,  PDS  could  be  compared 
to  a  teaching  hospital  where  real-world,  state- 
of-the-art  research  goes  on  every  day  and 
interns  learn  to  teach  along  side  skilled  vet- 
eran teachers  and  University  faculty.  All  of 
the  participants  are  expected  to  grow  and 
learn  together,"  Nolan  said. 

The  methods  classes  are  based  on  prior 
experience  of  mentor  teachers  and  their 
interns,  with  the  result  that  interns  receive 
assignments  grounded  in  classroom  realities. 
At  the  same  time,  this  system  gives  teachers 
and  interns  alike  a  powerful  voice  in  the 
training  of  new  teachers,  Dana  said. 

The  PDS  partnership  between  the 
University  and  the  State  College  Area 
School 

District,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  was 
recognized  with  this  year's  Distinguished 


Tracey  Traeger,  left,  served  as  a  student  intern  at  Park  Forest  Elementary 
State  College.  Her  mentor  is  teacher  Brenda  Khayat,  right.  With  them  is 
Collins,  center. 


School  in 
student  Phillip 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Teacher  Education  Program  Award  from 
the  Association  of  Teacher  Educators. 

This  past  year,  the  elementary  PDS  por- 
tion had  32  student  interns  at  the  Park  For- 
est, Radio  Park,  Matternville  and  Ferguson 
Township  Elementary  Schools.  At  Park  For- 
est alone,  there  were  13  interns  and  13  men- 
tors. Fourteen  secondary-education  students 
served  PDS  internships  teaching  English  at 
State  College  Area  High  School.  This  faU, 
another  six  students  have  embarked  on 
internships  in  secondary  level  science. 

Khayaf  s  professional  relationship  with 
Traeger  has  been  typical  of  PDS  matchups. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  internship,  Khayat 
performed  the  lion's  share  of  the  teaching, 
but  with  Traeger  spending  a  full  day  in  the 
classroom,  observing,  assisting  with  the  plan- 
ning, teaching  periodically  and  building  rap- 
port with  25  energetic  fifth-graders.  During 
that  same  time,  Traeger  spent  three  days  a 
week  after  school  taking  four  methods  class- 
es in  mathematics,  social  studies,  science 
and  technology,  and  classroom  learning  envi- 
ronments. University  faculty  come  to  Park 
Forest  and  teach  the  interns  collaboratively 
with  a  team  of  teachers. 

During  the  second  semester,  Traeger  has 
taken  a  single  teacher  inquiry  class  once  a 
week  along  with  the  other  Park  Forest 
interns.  In  this  class,  Traeger,  like  other 
interns,  discusses  issues  arising  out  of  her 
classroom  experience,  then  uses  University 
expertise  and  her  newly  developed  savvy  to 
ask  questions  about  her  teaching  practice 
and  attempt  to  find  solutions.  Apart  from  the 
counsel  given  by  Khayat,  Traeger  also  is 


aided  by  a  PDS  associate  assigned  to  Park 
Forest,  in  this  case,  doctoral  student  Mary 
Beth  Henning. 

Strangers  last  fall,  Khayat  and  Traeger 
became  a  smooth-functioning  team,  with 
complementing  talents  and  expertise. 
Traeger  was  involved  in  all  aspects  of  teach- 
ing, including  parent-teacher  conferences. 

"If  I'm  leading  the  group,  Tracey  will  be 
assessing  the  journals,  preparing  activities  or 
meeting  with  small  groups  of  students," 
Khayat  said.  "We  are  constantly  in  motion  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  diverse  group  of  stu- 
dents that  we  have." 

Having  Traeger  withherinthe  classroom 
allowed  Khayat  to  carry  out  projects  with  stu- 
dents that  she  could  never  have  done  alone. 
For  instance,  the  two  educators  have  just 
completed  a  comprehensive  survey  project 
of  favorites  —  desserts,  sports,  hobbies  and 
so  on  —  among  all  Park  Forest  students  and 
amassed  an  impressive  data  collection  to  cul- 
minate the  fifth-graders'  study  of  fractions, 
decimals  and  percentages. 

Of  the  overall  PDS  experience,  Traeger 
said,  "PDS  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to 
experience  everything  that  goes  on  in  a 
classroom  throughout  the  school  year.  Both 
my  mentor  and  myself  bring  to  the  class- 
room our  unique  styles  of  teaching,  and  we 
collaborate  to  provide  an  environment  where 
every  student  can  learn.  I  leave  this  experi- 
ence confident  that  being  a  teacher  is  my 
chosen  profession  and  that  I  am  well  pre- 
pared for  all  its  challenges." 

Paul  Blaum  can  be  reached  at 


Planning  could  prevent 
urban  forest  fires 

By  A'ndrea  Messer 

Public  Information 

Provisions  for  fire  prevention  and  fire  fight- 
ing including  restrictions  on  campfires, 
prevention  of  illegal  dumping  and  control 
of  tree  vandalism  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
maintaining  the  viability  of  urban  forests, 
according  to  a  University  researcher. 

"Fire  changes 
the  urban  forest 
and  considering 
fire  when  urban 
foresters  make 
planning  and  man- 
agement decisions 
will  help  to  main- 
tain the  long-term 
stability  of  the 
urban  forest,"  said  - 
Robert  E.  Loeb,  a 
biologist  and  direc- 


Robert  Loeb 


tor  of  Academic  Affairs  at  Penn  State 
DuBois. 

Something  as  simple  as  ensuring  that 
off-road  fire  fighting  equipment  is  available 
to  urban  forest  firefighters  can  protect  the 
forest  and  enhance  the  value  of  the  forest 
for  the  public,  Loeb  said. 

Loeb  compared  the  histories  of  undevel- 
oped forests  within  parks  in  the  New  York 
City  area  with  an  old  growth,  well-studied 
urban  forest  in  Cleveland.  The  Cleveland 
forest  has  no  history  of  forest  fires  and  has 
changed  little  in  tree  density  or  composi- 
tion since  1935  when  records  on  the  forest 
began.  Fires  in  the  New  York  City  forests 
have  contributed  to  an  increased  tree  den- 
sity of  specific  species. 

"When  a  fire  occurs  in  die  thousands  of 
forested  acres  in  New  York  City's  undevel- 
oped parklands,  the  frees  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  city  water  and  road  systems," 
Loeb  said.  "These  fires  are  usually  brought 
under  control  before  buildings  or  mature 
trees  are  damaged  but  the  fires  destroy 
saplings,  seedlings,  herbs  and  the  humus 
layer  of  the  soil." 

The  Cleveland  caretakers  "contributed 
to  the  protection  of  the  old  growth  forest 
by  regularly  explaining  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  woods  to  the  public 
through  tours  and  the  establishment  of  an 
environmental  education  center,"  Loeb 
said.  "Pathways  were  well  defined  and 
signs  of  off-trail  transit  are  rarely 
observed." 

Public  interest  and  the  lack  of  fire  have 
helped  preserve  the  stability  of  the  Cleve- 
land woods.  "Reducing  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  fire  is  critical  if  maintaining  a 
diverse  urban  forest  is  important,"  Loeb 
said.  "A  first  step  would  be  to  provide 
appropriate  fire-fighting  equipment  and 
training." 

A'ndrea  Messer  can  be  reached  at 
aeml@psu.edu. 
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Move-in  day 


Emily  Jones  of  Butler  gets 
a  hand  from  President  -  — 
Graham  B.  Spanier  while 
carrying  her  belongings 
into  McKean  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 
Spanier  was  on  hand  for 
move-in  day  Aug.  24  to 
meet  students  and  their 
families. 

Photos:  Greg  Grieco 


Students  get  some 
help  moving  in 

The  classrooms,  computer  labs,  cafes 
and  sidewalks  of  the  University  Park 
campus  and  downtown  State  College  are 
once  again  teeming  with  student  life  as 
fall  2002  semester  made  its  debut  Aug. 
27  and  "Happy  Valley"  shed  its  bucolic 
summer  skin  for  a  more  metropolitan 
look. 

More  than  40,000  new  and  returning 
students  have  settled  into  their  on-  and 
off-campus  residences,  and  now  are 
adjusting  to  new  classes  and  new  faces 
and  watching  the  new  construction  that 
has  sprouted  on  many  sites  since  last 
spring.  President  Graham  B.  Spanier 
was  on  hand  Aug.  24  to  help  students 
with  their  move-in  activities  and  to  meet 
their  families. 

For  more  pictures  from  the  day's 
events,  check  the  Web  at  http:// 
www.psu.edu/ur/extra/2002/movein/ 


President  Graham  B.  Spanier,  center,  listens  along  with  freshmen  Gina  Villani,  left,  and 
Addie  Chilmonik  as  they  learn  what  they  need  to  know  about  Penn  State  access 
accounts  and  available  software. 
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Religion  plays  a  very  important 
role  in  the  lives  of  students 


By  Julie  A.  Brink 

Public  Information 

Lori  Bowman,  21,  is  a 
senior  majoring  in 
education  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Navigators, 
an  interdenominational  faith 
group  that  has  had  a  pres- 
ence at  University  Park 
'since  I960. 

Bowman  is  a  member  of 
the  leadership  team,  heads  a 
Bible  study,  attends  Friday 
night  meetings  and  partici- 
pates in  activities  and  confer- 
ences. During  spring  break, 
she  traveled  to  Memphis  to 
help  build  a  camp  for  inner- 
city  kids.  While  she  was  in 
Memphis,  she  tutored  Viet- 
namese refugee  children  in 
English.  The  Navigators 
have  about  300  students  par- 
ticipating each  year  in  the 
Bible  studies  held  around 
campus. 

Bowman  is  one  of  the  stu- 
dents who  actively  make 
their  spirituality  a  part  of 
their  University  education. 

"It  gives  me  a  purpose,  it 
gives  me  a  significance,"  she 
said. 

According  to  Sharon 
Mortensen,  interim  director  of  the 
Center  for  Ethics  and  Religious 
Affairs,  the  interest  in  spiritual  issues 
can  be  reflected  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dent worship  groups  registered  to 
participate  on  campus.  That  number 
is  45-pjus  and  growing,  she  said.  The 
groups  range  from  evangelical  Chris- 
tians, Catholics,  Jews  and  Muslims  to 
Buddhists  and  Hindus.  Activities  at 
the  Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel, 
the  home  of  all  things  spiritual  at  Uni- 


The  Rev. 

start  of 
worship 


Stephen  Honeygosky,.left,  goes  over  details  before  celebrating  a  Mass  at  the 
fall  semester.  Students  are  very  involved  in  most  of  the  roughly  45  registered 
groups  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
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versity  Park,  have  risen  from  5,884 
events  in  1999-2000  to  9,214  from  July 
1,  2000,  to  June  30,  2001. 

Because  the  chapel  is  straining  at 
the  seams,  a  $9  million  expansion 
project  broke  ground  a  year  ago.  The 
privately  funded  Frank  and  Sylvia 
Pasquerilla  Spiritual  Center  is  slated 
to  open  in  spring  2003. 

Dave  Bowman,  area  representa- 
tive for  the  Navigators,  has  seen  an 
interest  in  spiritual  issues  among  stu- 
dents. 


"Since  1995-96,  there  has  been 
steady  growth  in  students  wanting  to 
know  about  spiritual  things,  not  just 
about  the  Bible,  but  other  spiritual 
things,  too,"  he  said.  "I've  seen  an 
openness.  Students  are  looking  for 
somewhere  to  belong,  somewhere  to 
find  friends  and  relationships  that  are 
meaningful,  honest,  that  are  deeper 
than  just  casual  conversations  with 
people." 
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University  committed 
to  making  life  better 
for  young  people 

By  Amy  Neil 

Public  Information 

The  University  has  taken  steps  to  broaden  and  extend 
its  outreach  to  young  people  by  signing  a  letter  of  com- 
mitment witli  America's  Promise  —  The  Alliance  for 
Youth,  to  become  a  University  of  Promise. 

"The  University  has  always  offered  many  services  to 
the  youth  of  Pennsylvania,  but  this  partnership  with 
America's  Promise  will  help  us  to  better  focus  and 
expand  our  efforts  to  nurture  and  develop  our  young 
people,"  said  President  Graham  B.  Spanier. 

America's  Promise,  a  nonprofit  organization  champi- 
oned by  Colin  Powell,  was  founded  at  the  historic  Presi- 
dents' Summit  for  America's  Future  in  April  1997,  when 
former  Presidents  Clinton,  Bush,  Carter  and  Ford  chal- 
lenged the  nation  to  make  youth  a  national  priority  and 
commit  to  a  united  effort  to  fulfill  the  Five  Promises  To 
Young  People,  which  are: 

■  Caring  adults:  Ongoing  relationships  with  caring 
adults  —  parents,  mentors,  tutors  or  coaches; 

■  Safe  places:  Safe  places  with  structured  activities 
during  nonschool  hours; 

■  Healthy  start:  Healthy  start  and  future; 

■  Marketable  skills:  Marketable  skills  through  effec- 
tive education;  and 

■  Opportunities  to  serve:  Opportunities  to  give  back 
through  community  s 
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Reminder:  State  of  the 
University  Address  is  tomorrow 

President  Graham  B.  Spanier  will  deliver  his  annua! 
State  of  the  University  Address  at  3  p.m.  Friday,  Sept. 
13,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  Beginning  at  2:30  p.m.,  an  ice  cream  social  will 
be  held  on  the  portico  of  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  The 
event  should  conclude  by  4  p.m. 

The  president's  remarks  this  year  will  focus  on  Penn 
State  as  a  student-centered  university.  He  hopes  this 
address  begins  a  yearlong  dialogue  on  the  imperative 
for  Penn  State  to  become  more  student-centered  and  on 
the  need  for  every  member  of  our  University  communi- 
ty to  participate  fully  in  the  life  of  Penn  State. 
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Continued  from  page  1 

"We  recognize  that  youth  are  a  criti- 
cal part  of  Penn  State's  efforts  for 
'Making  life  Better'  for  Pennsylvani- 
ans,  and  indeed  the  nation  and  global 
community,"  said  Spanier.  "This  com- 
mitment reflects  our  responsibility  to 
use  our  educational  resources  to 
improve  the  lives  of  young  people." 

To  fulfill  its  promise  —  "Making  Life 
Better  for  Youth"  —  the  University  will 
promote  collaborative  and  coordinated 
ventures  and  increase  the  overall 
impact  of  its  children-  and  youth- 
focused  programs  and  services. 

Penn  State  is  the  largest  university 
to  make  the  commitment  to  America's 
Promise  and  it  also  will  be  the  first  uni- 
versity or  college  in  the  nation  to  have 
a  Promise  Station,  an  Internet-based 
"gathering  place"  where  the  University 
community  can  share  information, 
ideas,  events  and  other  resources  sup- 
porting youth  in  the  communities  sur- 
rounding their  campuses. 

Over  the  next  two  years,  the  Univer- 
sity will  complete  a  resource  assess- 
ment to  document  all  outreach  pro- 
grams and  service  activities  currently 
in  place  across  the  University  that  fulfill 
one  or  all  five  of  the  promises.  This 
information  will  be  housed  on  Penn 
State's  Promise  Station  — 
http://www.penmtatespromise.org  —  a 
centralized  online  database  of  all  Uni- 
versity outreach  activities,  including 
service  programs,  service  learning 
classes,  research  pertinent  to  youth 
development  physical  and  medical 
resources,  cultural  and  academic  offer- 
ings, and  opportunities  for  students  to 
work  in  community  positions. 

"Joining  America's  Promise  is  a  nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  the  University's 
extensive  network  of  services  to 
youth,"  said  James  H.  Ryan,  vice  presi- 
dent for  outreach  and  cooperative 
extension.  "Penn  State  has  a  century- 
long  mission  and  tradition  of  providing 
high-quality  programs  designed  to 
enrich  the  lives,  abilities  and  experi- 
ences of  our  young  people.  By  marshal- 
ing the  University's  resources  and 
intellectual  expertise  in  support  of 
America's  Promise,  we  will  significantly 
enhance  the  lives  of  both  the  children 
and  the  adults  who  work  to  fulfill  the 
promises  we  have  made  to  our  youth." 

In  addition,  each  Penn  State  campus 
will  have  a  "page"  on  the  Promise  Sta- 
tion so  that  people  in  the  communities 
served  by  a  campus  will  be  able  to 
search  for  youth  programs  by  location, 
program  type  or  by  ZIP  code. 

"Being  a  University  of  Promise  is  an 
opportunity  for  Penn  State  to  bring 
together  its  resources  —  our  teaching 
resources,  research  and  the  energy  of 
students  —  and  focus  those  strengths 
upon  the  concerns  of  community  and 
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Get  involved 

All  Penn  State  faculty  and  staff  with  programs  meeting  at  least  one  of  the  five 
promises  are  encouraged  to  register  their  department,  office  or  organization 
at  http://www.pennstatespromise.org/register.cfm.  Upon  approval,  an  e-mail 
will  be  sent  with  directions  on  how  to  gain  access  to  enter  program  informa- 
tion for  inclusion  on  Penn  State's  Promise  Station.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact Anthony  Williams  at  axwl76@sa.psu.edu  or  (814)  863-0521.  Promise 
Station  demonstrations  will  be  given  at  the  Sept.  14  Tailgreat  in  The  Bryce' 
Jordan  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus. 


the  five  promises  that  we  know  are  so 
important  to  children  and  youth,"  said 
Arthur  Carter,  assistant  vice  president 
for  Student  Affairs. 

Penn  State  has  a  long-established 
presence  for  providing  quality,  youth- 
centered  programs  and  services,  which 
involves  hundreds  of  programs  at  its  24 
campuses  as  well  as  its  outreach  exten- 
sion offices,  located  in  all  67  counties  in 
Pennsylvania.  Students,  faculty  and 
staff  are  engaged  in  countless  activities 
that  bridge  across  the  University's  col- 
leges and  campuses  and  impact  the 
quality  of  life  for  youth,  such  as  4-H 
youth  development;  academic  and  ath- 
letic camps;  the  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families  Consortium  (CYFC);  and 
Penn  State's  TRIO  programs. 

According  to  Eva  Pell,  vice  president 
for  research  and  dean  of  The  Graduate 
School,  the  University  of  Promise  initia- 
tive will  not  necessitate  new  initiatives 
on  the  part  of  Penn  State. 

"The  multiplicity  of  programs  cur- 
rently in  place  to  serve  Pennsylvania's 
young  people  is  perhaps  the  most  com- 
pelling reason  for  supporting  this  con- 
cept," she  said.  "I  anticipate  that  our 
role  as  a  University  of  Promise  will  not 
only  benefit  thousands  of  children  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  also  promote  collabo- 
rative ventures  and  increase  the  overall 


impact  of  our  children-  and  youth- 
focused  programs  and  services." 

Keith  Aronson,  assistant  director  of 
the  CYFC  said  his  department  fully 
endorses  and  supports  any  collabora- 
tive efforts  aimed  at  enhancing  univer- 
sity-community partnerships. 

"We  are  particularly  excited  about 
the  opportunity  to  build  collaborations 
with  faculty  to  expand  and  further 
understand  the  impact  that  America's 
Promise  has  on  Penn  State  stakehold- 
ers, identifying  those  factors  that  make 
volunteerism  most  meaningful  to  our 
students  and  most  beneficial  to  the 
community." 

Student  involvement  is  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  of  being  a  University 
of  Promise,  according  to  Anthony 
Williams,  Penn  State's  Promise  coordi- 
nator. 

"The  Promise  Station  will  allow  stu- 
dents to  search  for  volunteer  opportu- 
nities by  area  of  interest,"  said 
Williams.  "It  will  give  students  the  abili- 
ty to  search  for  volunteer  opportunities 
at  and  around  all  Penn  State  campuses, 
share  ideas  and  coordinate  efforts,  as 
well  as  ask  for  volunteers  to  help  with 
their  projects  and  programs." 


Amy  Neil  can  be  reached  at 
amyneil@psu.edu. 


Promise  profile: 
Hospitality  Services 

Two  years  ago  Penn  State's  hotels  —  the  Nittany 
lion  Inn  and  The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center 
Hotel  —  were  the  first  hotels  in  Pennsylvania  to 
join  America's  Promise  by  becoming  Hotels  of 
Promise. 

Penn  State  Hospitality  Services  (PSHS)  staff, 
under  the  direction  of  General  Manager  Jim  Pur- 
dum,  took  their  long-standing  commitment  to  Cen- 
tre County  youth  a  step  further  last  year,  when 
they  took  140  Perms  Valley  Middle  School  eighth- 
graders  under  their  wing,  and  offered  to  help 
them  build  the  positive  personal  behaviors  needed 
to  excel  in  the  workforce  and,  ultimately,  succeed 
in  life.  PSHS  made  a  "promise"  to  provide  mar- 
ketable skills  through  effective  education  by  part- 
nering with  the  school  to  help  the  students  devel 
op  ethical  practices  and  leadership  skills. 

"We  wanted  to  partner  with  local  educators  of 
middle  school  youth  to  share  experiences  and 
expertise  from  a  business  perspective,  thereby 
creating  an  opportunity  for  our  youth  to  be  better 
prepared  for  their  future  in  the  workplace,"  said 
Purdum. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  more  than  280  stu- 
dents have  been  impacted  by  PSHS'  commitment 
to  youth. 

The  foundation  for  the  Penns  Valley  program 
originated  from  Guest  Pride,  a  program  developed 
by  PSHS  management  to  help  employees  commu- 
nicate effectively  and  successfully  interact  with 
people  —  skills  essential  to  those  working  in  the 
hospitality  field. 

Penns  Valley  students  begin  the  three-part  pro- 
gram with  an  in-class  discussion  focusing  on  the 
four  attributes  for  success  used  by  the  Penns  Val- 
ley school  district  and  supported  by  the  goals  of 
PSHS'  program:  be  courteous  and  be  prepared; 
follow  directions;  and  do  your  best.  Students  also 
are  asked  to  identify  their  career  goals  and  con- 
duct a  self-evaluation  to  identify  the  attributes  and 
characteristics  necessary  to  meet  those  goals. 

"If  s  one  thing  for  a  young  person  to  hear  from 
parents  and  teachers  about  the  characteristics  that 
contribute  to  their  success,"  said  Purdum.  "But 
having  business  leaders  and  possibly  their  future 
employers  share  these  important  messages  seems 
to  make  a  real  difference." 

On  the  second  day,  students  visit  The  Penn 
Stater  to  learn  about  proper  workplace  attire  and 
see  for  themselves  how  the  four  attributes  for  suc- 
cess apply  in  a  work  environment.  In  addition, 
they  receive  a  tour  of  the  facility,  interact  with  staff 
and  enjoy  lunch  —  during  which  Mike  Conti,  asso- 
ciate general  manager  of  PSHS,  offers  a  lesson  in 
etiquette. 

Conti  said  a  parent  told  him  the  day  after  the 
students  visited  The  Penn  Stater  was  the  first  time 
his  daughter  ever  came  home  and  wanted  to  set 
the  table  for  dinner. 

On  the  last  day,  students  attend  a  graduation 
ceremony  during  which  every  student  receives  a 
personalized  certificate  of  recognition.  The  certifi- 
cate, which  is  signed  by  PSHS  management,  lists 
the  student's  career  goals  and  recognizes  the 
characteristics  of  success  the  student  possesses. 
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SI  Lectures 


I  Lecture  series  looks  at  'The  New  Cosmology' 


Michael  S.  Turner,  the  Bruce  V. 
and  Diana  M.  Rauner  distin- 
guished service  professor  and 
chair  of  fhe  Department  of 
Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  will 
present  the  2002  Russell  Marker 
Lectures  in  Astronomy  and 
Astrophysics  Sept,  16  to  18  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

The  three-lecture  series, 
titled  "The  New  Cosmology,"  is 
sponsored  by  the  Eberly  College 


Michael  S.  Turner 

of  Science     360  Willard  Building. 


and  is  open  to  the  public. 

The  lectures  include:  "How 
the  Universe  Began"  at  8  p.m. 
Monday,  Sept.  16,  in  102 
Thomas  Building;  "The  Dark 
Side  of  the  Universe:  Dark 
Matter  and  Dark  Energy"  at  4 
p.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  17,  in  135 
Reber  Building;  and  "Cosmic 
Inflation:  The  Dynamite 
Behind  the  Big  Bang?"  at  4 
p.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  18,  in 


Internet2  virtual  briefing  set  for  Sept.  13 


An  Internet2  Virtual  Briefing,  titled  "New 
Networks,  Old  Economy,"  will  be  broadcast 
from  1  to  2:20  p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  13.  Various 
netcasting  options  and  a  detailed  agenda 
can  be  found  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.internet2.edu/activities/htrni/bri 
efings.html  Real  streaming  also  is  provided 
for  view-only  participation. 

Moderator  for  the  briefing  will  be  Steve 
Corbato,  director  of  Backbone  Network 
Infrastructure  for  Internet^.  Speakers 
include:  Erv  Blythe,  vice  president  for  Infor- 
mation Systems,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute and  State  University;  Stephanie 
Copeland,  vice  president  for  Pricing  and 
Offer  Management,  Qwest  Communica- 


tions; Christopher  Peabody,  director,  net- 
work and  computing  services  at  George- 
town University;  and  Tom  West,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Education  Initiatives  in  California. 

Presenters  will  discuss  approaches  for 
building  advanced  networks  in  a  telecom- 
munications environment  that  some  believe 
is  reverting  to  the  models  of  the  "Old  Econ- 
omy." 

The  speakers  will  bring  their  various 
perspectives  to  an  exploration  of  the  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  telecom  industry 
since  the  end  of  the  "Internet  boom"  and 
will  consider  how  the  higher-education 
community  should  respond. 


Artist  to  discuss  his  work  during  library  talk 


The  University  Libraries  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Center  for  the  Book  will  hold  a  con- 
versation with  artist  James  Thurman  from 
5:30  to  7  p.m.  Thursday,  Sept  26,  in  201-B 
Pattee  Library  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. Thurman  will  discuss  his  work  and  his 
exhibit  "Bookworks,"  on  display  in  the  cen- 
ter's office  through  Dec.  13. 

Thurman,  assistant  professor  in  the  3D 


Foundations  Program  and  associate  to  the 
director  in  the  School  of  Visual  Arts,  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Architecture,  will  discuss 
formal  processes  as  well  as  explore  ideas 
of  usefulness  and  function  and  concepts  of 
creation  and  destruction. 

To  see  his  work,  go  to 
http://www.libraries.psu.edu/pubinfo/news/ 
Thurman  902.html  on  the  Web. 


Sallie  Mae  vice  chairman  is  next  Forum  speaker 


Al  Lord,  vice  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Sallie 
Mae,  will  deliver  the  Penn  State 
Forum  lecture  at  noon  Friday, 
Sept.  27,  at  The  Nittany  Lion 
Inn  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. 

The  topic  of  his  presentation 
is  "The  CEO  Challenge  Post- 
Enron." 

In  1997,  Lord  was  elected 
vice  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  SLM  Corp.,  commonly 
known  as  Sallie  Mae,  the  nation's  leading 
source  of  funding  and  servicing  support 
for  education  loans. 

Lord  is  a  1967  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 


AILord 


The  Penn  State  Forum  is  a 
lunchtime  speaker  series 
offered  by  the  Faculty  Staff 
Club  and  is  sponsored  inipart 
by  the  Penn  State  Bookstore.  It 
is  open  to  the  public. 

Tickets  are  $10  for  members 

and  $12  for  non-members  and 

include  lunch.  Reservations  can 

be  made  by  mail  or  by  stopping 

by  the  Faculty  Staff  Club  office 

at  103  HUB-Robeson  Center, 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  the  door  on  a 

first-come,  first-served  basis.  Lunch 

begins  at  11:30  a.m.  followed  by  the 

speech  and  a  question-and-answer  session 


at  i 


For  information,  call  (814)  865-7590. 


Seminar  to  examine  children's  development 


Sharon  Landesman  Ramey:  the  Susan  H. 
Mayer  professor  of  child  and  family  studies 
and  director  of  The  Georgetown  Center  on 
Health  and  Education  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, will  speak  on  "Intensive  Interven- 
tions to  Enhance  Children's  Development: 
Behavioral  and  Biological  Evidence"  from 
4  to  5  p.m.  Sept.  25  in  the  Living  Center,  110 


Henderson  Building  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

The  seminar  is  sponsored  by  the  Pre- 
vention Research  Center  for  the  Promotion 
of  Human  Development. 

For  more  information,  contact  Celene 
Domtrovich  at  cxdl30@psu.edu  or  (814) 
865-2616. 


Colloquium  topic  is  'No  Child  Left  Behind?' 


Timothy  Smeeding  from  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity will  deliver  the  Population  Research 
Institute  Colloquium  from  noon  to  1  p.m. 
Sept.  17  in  406  Oswald  Tower  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  Smeeding  will  speak 
on  the  topic,  "No  Child  Left  Behind?" 


Maxwell  is  professor  of  public  policy, 
professor  of  economics  and  public  admin- 
istration, director  of  the  Center  for  Policy 
Research  and  overall  project  director  and 
president  of  the  Luxembourg  Income  Study 
at  Syracuse  University. 


Lecture  tours  problematic  soils 


Martin  Rabenhorst,  professor  of  soil  sci- 
ence at  the  University  of  Maryland,  will 
present  "How  Wet  Can  A  Soil  Be?  A  Wading 
Tour  Through  Problematic  Soils  and 
Obscured  Landscape"  from  3:35  to  4:25 


p.m.  Sept.  13  in  101  Agricultural  Sciences 
and  Industries  Building  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  Host  for  the  lecture  is  the 
Department  of  Crop  and  Soil  Sciences.  For 
information,  call  (814)  863-1601. 


Search  under  way  for  CEO  and  dean  of  Penn  State  Erie 


The  University  is  seeking  candidates  for  the  position  of 
campus  executive  officer  and  dean  of  Penn  State  Erie.  The 
campus  executive  officer  and  dean  serves  as  the  chief 
executive  officer  and  the  principal  academic  leader  of  the 
college  and  reports  directly  to  the  executive  vice  president 
and  provost  of  the  University.  He  or  she  is  responsible  for 
the  quality  of  the  teaching,  research  and  outreach  pro- 
grams; planning  and  budgeting;  fund-raising;  alumni  and 
community  relations;  and  faculty/staff  development  and 
personnel  issues. 


The  position  requires  an  individual  who  can  lead  a  col- 
lege that  is  part  of  a  multi-campus  research  and  land-grant 
university.  Candidates  should  have  significant  academic 
and  administrative  experience  with  credentials  appropri- 
ate for  a  tenured  appointment  at  the  rank  of  professor. 
Salary  is  commensurate  with  experience  and  qualifica- 
tions. 

Send  nominations,  applications  and  inquiries  to  Douglas 
A.  Anderson,  chair,  Search  Committee  for  Campus  Exec- 
utive Officer  and  Dean  of  Penn  State  Erie,  201  Old  Main, 


University  Park,  PA  16802.  In  addition  to  a  paper  copy,  the 
search  committee  would  be  pleased  to  receive  applications 
or  nominations  on  a  diskette  or  by  e-mail  sent  to  PSUSe- 
arch@psu.edu.  The  search  committee  will  begin  to  review 
applications  on  Oct.  15,  and  will  continue  to  receive  them 
until  the  position  is  filled.  For  more  information  about 
Penn  State  Erie,  check  the  Web  at  http://www. 
pserie.psu.edu/  or  e-mail  PSUSearch@psu.edu.  Penn  State 
is  committed  to  affirmative  action,  equal  opportunity  and 
the  diversity  of  its  work  force. 


Get  the  latest  news  from  the  Faculty/Staff  Newswire.  To  subscribe,  go  to  httaMnm.asu.edu/IMTEIICOM/nemmrt/.  For  information,  e-mail  Annemarie  Mountz  at  AM0unt2@psu.edu, 
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Continued  from  page  i 

"I  think  they're  looking  for  the  relation- 
ship —  to  experience  God  in  a  whole  new 
environment,"  said  William  "Buzz"  Roberts, 
who  heads  the  Student  Campus  Fellowship 
ministry  at  University  Park.  The  group  focus- 
es on  Bible  study,  fellowship  and  outreach, 
like  a  trip  to  Miami  over  spring  break  to 
work  for  Habitat  for  Humanity,  and  its  Big 
Dudes,  Little  Dudes  program  working  with 
underprivileged  children  in  the  community. 
Richard  Sealy,  21,  a  history  major,  is  one 
of  an  estimated  10,000  Catholic  students  on 
campus.  Sealy  came  from  a  religious  back- 
ground and  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  that  at 
University  Park. 

"Well,  I  went  to  Mass  and  I  saw  a  flier  of 
all  the  activities  and  several  of  them  really 
caught  my  eye,"  he  said.  "I  kept  getting  more 
and  more  involved." 

Sealy  attends  Mass,  participates  in 
retreats  and  is  involved  in  Project  Haiti,  one 
of  the  alternative  Spring  Break  outreach  proj- 
ects. He  estimates  he  spends  15  to  20  hours  a 
week  involved  in  Catholic  community  activi- 
ties. 

His  faith  is  very  meaningful  to  him,  "It's 
what  I  define  my  life  by."  he  said.  "It's  how  I 
chart  my  life." 

About  2,500  to  3,000  Catholic  students  par- 
ticipate in  Catholic  Campus  Ministry  servic- 
es, according  to  the  Rev.  Stephen  Honey- 
gosky,  director  of  the  Catholic  Campus  Ministry.  On 
holy  days  like  Ash  Wednesday,  about  3,500  people  filled 
Schwab  Auditorium  for  various  services  during  the  day. 
In  addition  to  the  daily  celebration  of  Mass,  the  min- 
istry provides  outreach  activities  to  Haiti  and  Mexico,  a 
musical  ministry  in  which  students  take  a  leadership 
role,  as  well  a  number  of  programs  that  explore  issues 
like  women's  spirituality,  religious  vocations  as  well  as 


Tuvia  Abramson  is  director  of  Hillel:  The  Fou 
roughly  4,000  students  at  University  Park. 


sri  Campus  Life.  Hillel  is  "the  community  without  walls"  for 


ecumenical  learning  —  "what  binds  people  together  in 
their  common  search  for  spirituality,"  Honeygosky  said. 

Hillel:  The  Foundation  for  Jewish  Campus  Life  is 
"the  community  without  walls"  for  the  4,000  Jewish  stu- 
dents at  University  Park.  High  holy  day  services  will 
attract  2,000  participants  and  weekly  Shabbat  suppers 
get  about  100  students. 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

one  service  on  Shabbat;  now  we  have  three,"  said  Tuvia 
Abramson,  director  of  Hillel.  "On  high  holy  days,  one 
cantor  is  always  a  student.  In  most  parts,  the  participa- 
tion is  done  by  the  students." 

Elissa  Shapiro,  20,  a  senior  majoring  in  information  sci- 
ences and  technology,  served  as  vice  president  of  Hillel's 
student  organization  and  worked  in  the  Hillel  offices.  She 


Eight  years  ago  when  I  first  came  here,  we  only  had      attends  weekly  services  and  joined  in  student  activities^ 

She  says  Judaism  is  very  important  to  her. 

"I  grew  up  in  a  religious  school,  was  bat  mitzvahed 
and  from  seeing  all  these  other  Jewish  people  (at  Hillel 
activities),  I  liked  being  around  them." 

Many  international  students  belong  to  groups  to 
practice  their  faiths.  For  instance,  the  Muslim  Student 
Association  provides  both  social  and  spiritual  activities 


Religious  studies  program 


The  Rev.  Thomazine  Shanahan  of  the  Episcopal  Campus  Ministry,  left,  chats  with  graduate  student  Davin  Carr- 
Chellman  and  Annette  Vitale  Maeshall. 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Roughly  2,200  undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  or  abo 
percent  of  the  student  population,  take  courses  in  religious  s' 
every  year,  according  to  figures  from  the  College  of  the  Libers 

The  academic  courses  of  the  religious  studies  program  ci 
wide  spectrum  of  religions,  including  introductory  courses  orl 
duism,  Buddhism  and  Islam.  Courses  look  at  comparative  arl 
torical  analysis,  explore  sects  and  cults  as  well  as  study  thef 
women  in  religion. 

Department  faculty,  are  the  general  editors  of  The  Journal  ofoj 
Buddhism  and  The  Journal  of  Buddhist  Ethics.  The  classes  do  no* 
religion,  but  they  do  teach  about  religion.  The  distinction  is  imporl 

"As  a  professor,  my  task  is  not  to  say,  "This  is  what  I  bell 
this  is  what  you  should  believe,'"  said  Gary  Knoppers,  profesj 
Hebrew  Bible  and  Old  Testament  in  a  summer  interview  in  thl 
lege's  Liberal  Arts  magazine.  "We're  not  in  the  business  of  in- 
nating  students  into  any  given  religion.  Instead,  our  job  is  to| 
them  about  various  religions." 


tBoo2 

■ccording  to  Yavas  Abdullah,  professor 

iMudent  adviser.  Usually  about  50  to  70 

ijiday  prayer  services  and  a  holiday  like 

lift'  about  300  to  observances,  he  said. 

■  recognizes  that  developing  a  vibrant 

mportant  part  of  a  student's  education. 

[e  mission  is  to  develop  these  students 

?nn  State  believes  that  this  is  a  very 
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The  Edith  Davis  Eve  Chapel,  Penn  State  Altoona 


fairs  is  a-resource  for  students  to  devel- 
ity.  In  addition  to  the  many  organiza- 
*  out  of  Eisenhower,  the  center  institut- 
;ervice,  born  out  of  the  response  to  the 
fcMortensen  said. 

(fiat  our  own  faith  and  beliefs  would  be 
Iburner,  so  when  students  came  in  we 
elp  them  regardless  of  their  affiliation." 
!r  people  to  talk  to  students  is  never  end- 
ito  Davin  Carr-Chellman,  head  of  the 
[Ministry. 

anicians,"  said  Thomazine  Shanahan  of 
impus  Ministry.  "We're  good  at 
imeone  needs  a  lot  more  than 
set  them  the  help  they  need.  A 
ome  to  talk  about  sexuality." 
iner  conflict  there  between  the 
>etween  friends  and  peers  and 
compass,"  Carr-Chellman 
really  help,  I  think,  smooth 
jsuage  their  guilt." 

The  center  also  has  institut- 
ed a  student  advisory  board 
with  the  goal  of  sharing  infor- 
mation about  their  religions. 
The  group  plans  social  and 
educational  events. 

"Not  many  universities 
have  the  spiritual  environment 
that  Penn  State  has.  If  s  a 
unique  place  with  chapel  and 
spiritual  center,"  Carr-Chell- 
man said.  "We  are  truly  forced 
to  be  ecumenical  because  we 
are  next  to  each  other  (at  the 
chapel).  It's  hard,  challenging. 
We  have  to  set  the  example 
for  interfaith  work." 


Julie  A.  Brink  can  be 
reached  at  jab81@psu.edu. 


Chapels  at  the  campuses 

University  Park  is  not  the  only  Penn  State  location  to  have  an 
active  religious  community  on  campus.  Here  is  information  about 
some  of  the  other  locations'  chapels: 

Smith  Chapel,  Penn  State  Erie  —  The  multi-faith  worship  space  is 
the  site  of  recently  completed 
Floyd  and  Juanita  Smith  Caril- 
lon. The  48  bells  in  the  new 
carillon  rang  for  the  first  time 
on  June  15  at  a  dedicatory 
recital.  The  chapel  opened  last 
fall,  and  it  has  become  the  spiri- 
tual center  of  campus.  The 
chapel  is  home  for  both  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  Campus  Min- 
istry and  for  the  Center  for  Ser- 
vice Leadership,  which  coordi- 
nates the  outreach  and  service 
projects  of  the  students.  It  has 
moveable  seating  for  up  to  180 
people. 

The  Edith  Davis  Eve  Chapel,  Penn 
State  Altoona  — The  chapel  was 
completed  in  1970  and  built  : 
entirely  with  privately  sub- 
scribed funds.  It  is  available  for  use  by  all  faiths  and  contains  a 
sanctuary  with  an  all-faiths  altar,  organ  and  choir  loft.  The  building 
also  contains  office  space,  a  social  meeting  room  and  a  circular 
tower,  approximately  65  feet  high  with  a  50-bell  carillon. 

Mont  Alto  Chapel  —  Built  in  1854  on  what  is  now  the  Penn  State 
Mont  Alto  campus,  the  Emmanuel  Chapel  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  worship  site  of  well-known  abolitionist  John  Brown.  According  to 
a  1970  account  by  the  Rev.  William  Parker  Neal,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  "Isaac  Smith"  appeared  in  the  Mont  Alto  area  in  1859.  It 
was  first  thought  that  Smith  was  scouting  the  area  for  a  business 
location.  During  his  time  in  the  area,  Smith  attended  services  at 
the  Emmanuel  Chapel.  On 
Oct.  16,  1859,  "Isaac 
Smith"  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful raid  on  Harpers  Ferry, 
W.Va.  After  his  capture,  it 
was  learned  that  Isaac  , 
Smith  was  actually  John 
Brown.  The  account  states 
that  Brown  received  his 
last  Holy  Communion  at 
Emmanuel  Chapel  before 
heading  to  Harpers  Ferry. 
The  chapel  remained  in 
use  for  more  than  100 
years  after  John  Brown's 
visit.  In  1992,  Penn  State 
Mont  Alto  purchased  the 
chapel  for  $1  from  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania.  The  cam- 
paign to  renovate 
Emmanuel  Chapel  began 
in  1993,  and  the  chapel  was 
reopened  in  May  2000.  It 
now  is  used  for  worship 
services  on  Sundays,  as 
well  as  classroom  space 
and  meeting  space  for  stu- 
dent organizations. 


Smith  Chapel,  Penn  State  Erie 

Interfaith  Chapel,  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center  — The  Interfaith 
Chapel  at  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center  opened  in  September 
1995.  The  architect,  Charles  Alexander  of  Baltimore,  won  an  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Interior  Designers  Award  for  his  design,  which 
includes  three-dimensional,  colored-glass  windows  and  a  door  con- 
figured into  a  three-dimensional  Tree  of  Life.  The  chapel  features 
niche  areas  for  the  Muslim,  Jewish  and  Christian  communities  — 
which  have  supplied  these  areas  with  relevant  materials  such  as 
religious  texts,  sacred  scriptures  and  other  faith-specific  items  for 
use  by  hospital  patrons.  The  chapel  seats  49  people  and  is  used  for 
a  wide  array  of  memorial  and  remembrance  services.  It  is  used 
regularly  on  Friday's  for  an  Islamic  prayer  service  and  on  Wednes- 
day's for  a  Service  of  Prayer  and  Hope.  The  chapel's  prayer 
request  book  records  more  than  4,000  requests  per  year. 


Interfaith  Chapel,  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


September  12,  2002, 


Exhibit  at  Perm  College 

"Stories  in  Paint,"  by  Daniel  Burns,  will  run 
through'  Sept  27  at  The  Gallery  at  Perm  Col- 
lege. 

The  Gallery  is  located  in  202  Bush  Cam- 
pus Center.  For  information,  call  (570)  326- 
3761,  ext  7973,  or  e-mail  gallery@pctedu. 

Ratdog  to  perform 

Former  Grateful  Dead  guitarist  Bob  Weir's 
band  Ratdog  will  perform  at  7:30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Sept  25,  at  the  Community  Arts 
Center,  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Technology. 

Tickets  cost  $27.50.  For  information,  call 
(800)  432-9382  or  go  online  at 
http://www.pct  cdu/mmmarts/livesliows.htm. 


Photo  exhibit 

Photographs  depicting  "Styles  of  German 
Architecture"  from  Romanesque  to 
Expressionist  by  Gary  L.  Catchen,  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
and  Nuclear  Engineering,  will  be  on  dis- 
play in  the  Music  and  Media  Center,  211 
Pattee  Library,  west,  on  the  University 
Park  campus  through  Nov.  29.  A  smaller  • 
selection,  from  his  more  recent  series  of 
black-and-white  photographs  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Berlin,  are  on  display  on  the 
third  floor  of  Pattee  Library,  west. 
Catchen  uses  his  photography  to  explain 
the  rebuilding  of  the  German  architec- 
ture as  well  as  the  architecture  itself. 


Bryce  Jordan  Center  has  full  schedule  this  fall 


Three  major  events  have  been  announced  for 
The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  this  fall. 

■  Philadelphia  76ers  Head  Coach  Larry 
Brown  will  be  bringing  the  Sixers  to  The 
Bryce  Jordan  Center  for  the  third  consecu- 
tive year  to  prepare  for  the  NBA  season.  As 
in  the  past,  the  team  will  play  an  exhibition 
game  at  the  center.  This  year's  game  is  with 
the  San  Antonio  Spurs  at  7  p.m.  Oct.  8.  Tick- 
ets are  $30,  $19.50,  $15  and  $10  and  will  go 
on  sale  at  8  a.m.  Monday,  Sept.  9.  Group  dis- 
counts will  be  available  at  the  $19.50  and  $15 
price  levels  for  parties  of  20  or  more. 

■  No  Doubt,  along  with  Good  Charlotte 
and  The  Distillers  will  play  at  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus at  7:30  p.m.  Monday,  Oct.  14. 

The  group  plays  guitar-rock,  ska,  dance, 
reggae  and  pop.  It  is  be  touring  in  support 
of  its  fifth  full-length  album,  "Rock  Steady." 

Reserved  and  general  admission  (main 


floor  only)  tickets  are  $37  and  will  go  on 
sale  at  6  p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  6.  Wristbands 
will  be  made  available  to  those  wishing  to 
purchase  tickets  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Cen- 
ter from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Sept.  6. 

■  Korn,  with  special  guests  Disturbed 
and  TRUSTCompany  will  play  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center  at  7:30  p.m.  Oct  16.  Korn  will 
be  touring  in  support  of  the  group's  2002 
release,  "Untouchables.'' 

Reserved  tickets  and  general  admission 
(main  floor  only)  tickets  are  $39.50.  A  limit- 
ed number  of  $29.50  tickets  will  be  available 
for  customers  19  years  of  age  and  under. 


Tickets  will  be  available  at  Tiie  Bryce  Jordan 
Ticket  Center,  Eisenhower  Auditorium,  select 
Uni-Marts,  commonwealth  campus  ticket 
outlets,  by  phone  at  (800)  863-3336,  or 
online  at  http://www.bjc.psu.edu/.  Group 
sales  are  available  at  (814)  865-1812. 


"Color  Photography,"  by  Conrad  Louis-Charles,  will  be  on  display  at  Waring  Commons 
on  the  University  Park  campus  through  Dec.  12. 


UNIVERSITY  PARK  CALENDAR 

September  13  -  September  22 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  September  13 

"Picturing  America,"  gallery  talk,  by  teo  Mazow, 

noon,  Palmer  Museum. 
Friday,  September  20 

"200  Years:  Change-No  Change,"  gallery  talk  by 
Joyce  Robinson,  noon,  Palmer  Museum. 

MUSIC 

Wednesday,  September  18 

Concert  with  Daryl  Durran,  bassoon,  Maryiene 
Dosse,  piano,  Amanda  Maple,  harpsichord, 
and  students  Steven  Olson,  Joshua  Hummex 
and  Michael  Puglia,  8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 

"Rent,"  7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For 
tickets,  call  (814)  8630255. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  September  13 

Sean  O'Keefe  on  "Managing  Transformation," 
11:30  a.m.,  The  Nittany  Uon  Inn. 


Alejandro  Perez  on  "Spin  Foams;  An  Overview," 
3:30  p.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Gary  Sieck  on  "Contractile  Protein  Expression 
in  Skeletal  Muscle:  Plasticity  and  Contrac- 
tile Function,"  4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physio- 
logical Research  Center. 

Panelists  Veronique  FOti,  Dale  Jacquette  and 
Claire  Katz  and  moderator  Michael 
Schleeter  on  "Art  and  Ethics,"  4  p.m.,  113 
Carnegie. 

"New  Networks,  Old  Economy,"  Web  broadcast, 
1  to  2:20  p.m.,  http://www.internet2.edu/ 
activities/  html/briefings. html. 

Monday,  September  16 

Dan  Welna  on  "Conductive  Polymer  Compos- 
ites for  EMI  Shielding  Materials,"  1:15  p.m., 
S-5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Michael  S.  Turner  on  "How  the  Universe 
Began,"  8  p.m.,  102  Thomas. 

Tuesday,  September  17 

Timothy  Smeeding  on  "No  Child  Left  Behind?" 
noon  to  1  p.m.,  406  Oswald  Tower. 


Mike  Fee  on  "Songs,  Sequences  and  Time:  A 
Look  at  the  Neural  Machinery  of  Vocal 
Control  in  the  Songbird,"  3:30  p.m.,  339 
Davey  Laboratory. 

Michael  S.  Turner  on  "The  Dark  Side  of  the 
Universe:  Dark  Matter  and  Dark  Energy," 

4  p.m.,  135  Reber. 
Wednesday,  September  18 

Carla  K.  Miller  on  "Nutrition  Education 
Improves  Outcomes  Among  Older  Adults 
with  Type  2  Diabetes  Mellitus,"  noon  to 
1  p.m.,  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Michael  S.  Turner  on  "Cosmic  Inflation:  The 
Dynamite  Behind  the  Big  Bang?  4  p.m., 
360  Wlllard. 

Friday,  September  20 

Jim  Hagberg  on  "Genetic  Variation  and  Clini- 
cal Exercise  Training  Adaptations,"  4  to 

5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiological  Research 
Center. 


EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

"Influenced,"  through  Oct.  2. 

"Bug  Art,"  through  Oct.  17. 

"Sculptures,"  Joe  Mooney,  through  Dec.  5. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Picturing  America:  Photographs  from  the  Per- 
manent Collection,"  through  Jan.  19. 

"200  Years:  Change-No  Change,"  by  Jaune 
Quick-to-See  Smith,"  through  Jan.  26. 

Pattee  and  Paterno  Library  exhibit  areas 

"Styles  of  German  Architecture,"  from 
Romanesque  to  Expressionist  by  Gary  L. 
Catche,  through  Nov.  29. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities, 
including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a  detailed 
listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes' 
conferences,  visit  the  Web  at  http://www. 
outreach.psu.edu/conferences.html. 
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News  in  Brief 


Library  open  house 

The  Pollock  Laptop  Library  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus  will  hold  an  open  house 
from  noon  to  5  p.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  18. 
jThe  event  will  feature  demonstrations  and 
(giveaways. 

I     For  more  information  call  (814)  865- 
17391  or  check  the  Web  at  http:// 
Iwww.libraries.psu.edu/crsweb/laptop/. 

Welcome  reception 

'The  Faculty /Staff  Club  will  hold  a 
"Blue/White  Welcome"  reception  for  all 

,  full-time  faculty  and  staff  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  19.  From  4:30  to  5:30  p.m.,  faculty 
and  staff  new  to  the  University  since  Janu- 
ary may  attend  a  complimentary  recep- 
tion in  the  club's  suite,  located  on  the 
lower  level  of  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  From  5:30-7:30 
p.m.,  club  members  and  all  other  interest- 
ed faculty  and  staff  may  attend  a  buffet  on 
the  Atherton  patio  of  the  inn.  The  buffet  is 
complimentary  for  newcomers  who  attend 
the  reception,  $12  for  club  members  and 
$14  for  guests  and  those  paying  cash.  For 
more  information  and  to  RSVP,  call  (814) 
865-8563,  e-mail  fsclub@psu.edu  or  go  to 

.  http://www.psu.edu/dept/Jsc/  on  the  Web. 

Call  for  proposals 

The  Africana  Research  Center  is  issuing  a 
call  for  proposals.  The  center  encourages 
and  supports  research  and  scholarship 
that  enhances  the  lives  of  African-Ameri- 
cans, Africans  and  Afro-Caribbean  peo- 
ples, and  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  promot- 
ing an  enabling  environment  where  cul- 
tural production  and  discourse  on  diversi- 
ty can  be  nurtured  to  advance  the 
research,  teaching  and  outreach  mission 
of  Penn  State.  The  center's  grants  can 
vary  up  to  a  $5,000  maximum. 

Anyone  interested  in  submitting  a  pro- 
posal to  the  center  should  check  the  Web 
at  http://africanacenter.la.psu.edu/ 
proposal%20guidelines.htm  for  submission 
guidelines.  For  a  list  of  previous  awards. 


go  to  http://africanacenter.la.psu.edu/ 
Grant%20List.htm 

The  submission  deadline  is  Oct  15. 
For  more  information,  e-mail  Cary  Fraser 
at  cff2@psu.edu. 

Grant  deadline 

The  deadline  for  the  next  funding  period 
for  individual  faculty  grants  offered  by  the 
Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  is 
Tuesday,  Oct.  15.  Proposals  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  5  p.m.  to  103  Ihlseng  Cottage 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Funds  support  research,  performance 
and  creative  projects  in  and  across  the 
arts  and  humanities.  All  University  faculty 
members  with  professorial  rank  and  a 
continuing  appointment  are  eligible  to 
apply.  For  information  or  guidelines,  call 
(814)  865-0495  or  e-mail  iahl@psu.edu. 

Volunteers  sought 

The  International  Hospitality  Council,  a 
nonprofit  community  volunteer  organiza- 
tion supported  by  the  University  Office  of 
International  Programs  and  the  Centre 
County  United  Way,  has  several  programs 
that  provide  friendship  and  support  to 
international  students. 

The  council  invites  faculty  and  staff  to 
participate  in  its  programs.  In  the  Interna- 
tional Friendship  Program,  local  residents 
acting  as  host  families  are  matched  with 
international  newcomers  for  a  semester  or 
longer;  hosts  help  orient  their  internation- 
al friend  to  life  here  by  sharing  an  occa- 
sional meal  or  outing,  offering  friendship 
and  support,  and  providing  a  glimpse  of 
American  life.  In  the  Conversation  Part- 
ners Program,  volunteers  are  matched 
with  an  international  student  to  provide 
opportunities  for  informal  conversation  in 
English  and  help  with  cultural  adjustment. 

For  more  information,  call  the  council 
at  (814)  863-3927,  e-mail  ihc@ip.psu.edu, 
visit  the  office  in  222  Boucke  Building, 
University  Park,  or  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.international.psu.edu/ihc. 


United  Way  luncheon  set  for  Sept.  18 


The  Division  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations  will  hold  its  annual  United  Way  tail- 
gate luncheon  Wednesday,  Sept  18,  in  ball- 
rooms A,  B  and  C  at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  The  event  is 
open  to  the  entire  University  community. 

Award-winning  caricaturist  Chip  Mock 
will  be  on  hand  to  entertain  attendees 
and  send  them  home  with  keepsakes.  A 
silent  auction  has  been  added  to  the  year's 
tailgate  in  addition  to  the  50  prize  baskets 
that  will  be  available  during  the  afternoon 
raffle.  Auction  items  include  a  commemo- 
rative football  signed  by  Joe  Paterno;  a 


women's  Seiko  watch  from  the  Alumni 
Store;  a  custom  golf  club;  and  a  golf  school 
package  worth  approximately  $600. 

All  proceeds  from  the  tailgate  go  toward 
.  the  division's  United  Way  goal  and 
benefit  the  United  Way  of  Centre  County. 

Luncheon  tickets  are  $5,  and  are  avail- 
able by  contacting  Mark  Rudloff  at 
merl2@psu.edu  or  (814)  863-5586;  Marj 
Sente  at  mari@psu.edu  or  (814)  865-8935; 
or  any  members  of  the  division's  United 
Way  committee.  For  more  information,  visit 
the  division's  Web  site  at  http://www. 
alumni.psu.edu/unitedway/. 


RESEARCH  IN  BRIEF 

Study  finds  target 
for  anti-cancer  drugs 

College  of  Medicine  researchers  have 
identified  a  new  target  for  anti-cancer 
therapeutics  —  km23/mLC7-l,  a  protein 
that  helps  to  direct  protein  traffic  in  the 
cell. 

The  team  of  scientists  led  by  principal 
investigator  Kathleen  M.  Mulder,  profes- 
sor of  pharmacology,  has  found  that  at 
least  45  percent  of  cancer  patient  tumor 
tissues  have  alterations  in  km23. 

In  part,  km23  is  responsible  for  the 
movement  of  cellular  proteins  along 
microtubules,  the  "highways"  of  the  cell. 
The  cellular  proteins,  or  "cargo,"  are  actu- 
ally driven  along  the  microtubules  by 
"motors"  in  the  cell. 

This  study,  titled  "A  novel  TGFbeta 
receptor-interacting  protein  that  is  also  a 
light  chain  of  the  motor  protein  dynein," 
was  published  in  the  online  version  of 
Molecular  Biology  of  the  Cell,  found  at 
http://www.molbiolcell.org/  on  the  Web. 

Since  some  of  the  anti-cancer  drugs 
currently  on  the  market  are  known  to 
affect  the  microtubule  "highways"  of  the 
cell,  this  research  also  may  lead  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  precisely  how  and 
why  some,  of  the  anti-cancer  drugs  cur- 
rently in  use  are  working. 
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Study  reveals  differences 
in  earnings  management 

A  study  co-authored  by  two  researchers  in 
The  Smeal  College  of  Business  suggests 
that  public  banks  are  more  likely  than  pri- 
vate banks  to  manage  earnings  to  achieve 
simple  benchmarks,  such  as  increases  in 
earnings. 

The  study,  co-authored  by  Bin  Ke, 
assistant  professor  of  accounting,  Anne 
Beatty,  associate  professor  of  accounting; 
and  Kathy  Petroini,  Deloitte  and  Touche 
professor  of  accounting  at  Michigan  State 
University,  compares  small  changes  in 
earnings  and  strings  of  consecutive  earn- 
ings increases  for  public  versus  private 
banks  during  1988  to  1999. 

"We  found  that  public  banks  report 
fewer  small  declines  in  earnings  and  more 
small  increases  in  earnings  than  expected. 
In  contrast,  we  found  that  private  banks 
report  only  marginally  fewer  small 
declines  in  earnings  than  expected," 
explained  Ke. 

The  study's  results  should  be  interest  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
in  its  ongoing  initiative  against  earnings 
management,  and  investors  and  auditors  of 
private  firms  should  find  it  interesting  that 
private  firms  are  not  strongly  inclined  to 
report  consistently  increasing  earnings. 


COURSES 


Health  Matters 

For  more  information  about  these  classes 
on  the  University  Park  campus  or  to  regis- 
ter call  (814)  865-3085  or  go  online  at 
http:/ /www.  ohr.psu.  edu/health/home. 

WEL289  —  Children  With  Learning  Disabilities 

This  course  is  part  of  the  Parenting  Series 
with  Barbara  Schaefer,  assistant  professor 
of  education  and  school  psychology. 
Offered  noon  to  1  p.m.  Sept.  18  in  125 
Reber  Building.  Cost:  $5,  reimbursable  for 
those  with  Health  America  HMO. 

WEL  287  —  Working  Woman,  Wonder  Woman 

This  course  is  part  of  the  Fitness  Series 
with  Jill  Garrigan,  fitness  coordinator  in 
Athletics.  Offered  from  noon  to  1  p.m. 
Thursday,  Sept.  26,  in  330  HUB-Robeson 
Center.  Cost  $5,  reimbursable  for  those 
with  Health  America  HMO. 

ITS  seminars 

Faculty,  staff  and  students  may  register 
for  free  fall  technology  seminars,  offered 
by  Information  Technology  Services 
Training  Services.  To  register,  visit 
http://its.psu.edu/training/,  select  the 
'Technology  Seminars"  link,  then  "Regis- 
ter for  Seminars."  A  Penn  State  Access 
Account  is  required.  Registration  remains 
open  throughout  the  semester. 


University  Libraries 

The  following  seminars  are  being  offered 
as  part  of  the  Subject  Seminars  series, 
organized  by  University  Libraries'  Instruc- 
tional Programs  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  No  registration  is  required  for 
Subject  Seminars. 

For  more  information  about  the  series, 
call  Instructional  Programs  at  (814)  865- 
9257.  For  a  list  of  other  classes  in  the 
series,  visit  http://www.libraries.psu.edu/ 
crsweb/instruction/ip/subjectjems.htm  on 
the  Web. 

Electronic  Resources  in  Education 

This  hands-on  seminar  is  offered  to  all 
students,  faculty,  staff  and  the  public  by 
the  Education  and  Behavioral  Sciences 
Library  from  1:30  to  3  p.m.  Thursday, 
Sept.  19,  in  302  Paterno  Library.  For  more 
information,  contact  Carol  Wright  at 
clw@psulias.psu.edu  or  (814)  865-2842. 

Psychology  Resources 

This  hands-on  seminar  is  offered  to  all 
students,  faculty,  staff  and  the  public  by 
the  Education  and  Behavioral  Sciences 
Library  from  1  to  2:30  p.m.  Monday,  Sept 
16,  in  302  Paterno  Library.  For  informa- 
tion, contact  Steven  Herb  at 
slh@psulias.psu.edu  or  (814)  865-2842. 
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Construction  update 


September  12,  2002 


The  bridge  portion  of  the  Information  Sciences  and  Technology  Building  on  the  University  Park  campus  has  begun  to  take  shape  The 
building  will  span  Atherton  Street,  connecting  west  campus  with  central  campus  when  completed  in  late  2003.  , 
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3  News  of  Record 


APPOINTMENTS 

■  Brenda  G.  Abplanalp  has  been  named  director 
of  outreach  services  at  Penn  College  of  Technolo- 
gy's North  Campus. 

■  Dr.  Alexander  Kalenak  has  rejoined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Orthopedics  and  Rehabilitation  at  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 


PARTING 


James  G.  Thompson,  professor  of  kinesiology  in  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Development,  has 
retired  following  39  years  of  service. 

BOOK  SHELF 

The  following  faculty  recendy  published  a  book: 
Chris  Benner,  assistant  professor  of  geography, 
Work  in  the  New  Economy:  Flexible  Labor  Markets  in 
Silicon  Valley.  Oxford:  Blackwell  Publishers. 

PENN  STATERS/PROMOTIONS 

Staff  and  technical  service  employee  promotions, 
along  with  Penn  Stater  items,  can  be  found  on  the 
Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/lNTERCOM/ 


OBITUARIES 

■  Evelyn  N.  Diehl,  snack  bar  work- 
er at  Penn  State  Altoona,  from  Nov. 
14,  1968,  until  her  retirement  May  28, 
1985;  died  July  12,  at  the  age  of  80. 

■  lane  J.  Gonder,  janitorial  foreman 
in  Office  of  Physical  Plant,  from 
March  8,  1967,  until  her  retirement 
May  1,  1985;  died  July  14.  She  was  79. 

■  Mable  B.  Knoffsinger,  janitress  in 
Office  of  Physical  Plant,  from  Feb.  1, 
1954,  until  her  retirement  March  1, 
1966;  died  Aug.  10,  at  the  age  of  89. 

■  Nancy  C.  Lucas,  food  service 
worker  in  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 
vices, from  Aug.  18, 1985,  until  her  • 
retirement  June  28,  1999;  died  Aug. 
12.  She  was  64. 

■  Wilford  R.  Mills,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  plant  pathology  in  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences,  from  Feb.  1, 
1941,  until  his  retirement  July  1, 1974; 
died  Aug.  10,  at  the  age  of  93. 

■  August  H.  Simonsen,  CEO  emeri- 
tus and  professor  emeritus  of  environ- 


mental sciences  at  Penn  State  Fayette, 
from  Sept.  1, 1970,  until  his  retire- 
ment Sept.  1 ,  1997;  died  Aug.  5.  He 
was  67. 

■  Robert  E.  Stine.  maintenance 
worker  in  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences, from  April  1,  1957,  until  his 
retirement  April  16, 1987;  died  Aug. 
10,  at  the  age  of  71. 

■  N.  Henry  Woodring,  professor 
emeritus  of  agricultural  engineering 
in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences, from  Jan.  1, 1950,  until  his 
retirement  Jan.  1,  1982;  died  Aug.  4, 
at  the  age  of  81.  Before  coming  to 
Penn  State,  he  served  in  the  Army 
during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  retiring  with  the  rank  of 
colonel  after  30  years  of  military  serv- 
ice. He  was  a  commanding  officer  at 
the  Centre  County  Memorial  Reserve 
Center  and  was  a  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  Post  321  in 
State  College. 
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ipanier  focuses  on  students  during 
innual  State  of  the  University  address 


'hat  do  college  students  have  in  com- 
mon with  bats,  owls  and  vampires? 
They  all  .are  creatures  of  the  night 
—  a  fact  that  faculty,  staff  and 
Idministrators  have  to  understand  and 
Iccept  in  order  to  enable  Penn  State  to 
ecome  a  more  student-centered  universi- 
r,  according  to  President  Graham  B. 
panier. 

During  his  State  of  the  University 
ddress  on  Sept.  13.  Spanier  made  the  point 
lat  although  a  university's  national  reputa- 
on  is  substantially  based  on  the  research 
productivity  and  stature  of  its  faculty,  it  must 
Qever  be  forgotten  that  the  University  exists 
first  and  foremost  to  provide  an  advanced 
Education  to  its  students. 
'  "I  truly  believe  students  must  be  our  top 
priority,  and  this  is  why  Penn  State  must  be  a 
Oiodel  of  a  student-centered  university,"  said 
Ipanier.  "As  a  learning  community,  we  must 
put  our  students  and  their  development  at  the 
heart  of  all  we  do." 

I  Students  of  the  21st  century  bring  with 
chem  different  expectations,  Spanier  told 
$ie  audience  of  1,300  people  in  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  campus 
and  another  several  hundred  faculty  and 
Staff  connected  via  satellite  locations 
statewide.  For  example,  he  said,  they  —  and 
their  parents  —  view  a  college  education  as 
a  commodity  that  they  are  purchasing, 
rather  than  as  an  investment  in  their  future. 
"While  academics  recoil  at  the  thought  of 
gunning  academic  institutions  like  corpora- 
ons,  the  plain  truth  is  the  rest  of  America 
ees  it  differently,  and  we  cannot  ignore  this 
erception,  no  matter  how  much  we  may 
corn  it,"  Spanier  said. 

Other  expectations  include  students' 
lesire  to  have  more-approachable  faculty 
Bio  are  enthusiastic  about  the  subject  mat- 
f  r;  and  to  have  a  greater  participatory  role 
jf  their  classes  rather  than  listen  to  tradi- 
iional  lectures. 

}  "Some  of  the  top  research  faculty  here 
o  some  of  the  best  teaching.  The  two 
lings  can  go  together  very  well,"  said 


President  Graham  B.  Spanier  emphasized  the  need  for  faculty,  staff  and  administrators  to 
make  Penn  State  a  more  student-centered  university  during  his  annual  State  of  the 
University  Address.  Spanier  addressed  a  crowd  of  about  1,300  in  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  campus  and  another  700  watching  via  satellite 
locations  statewide  on  Sept.  13.  Seen  behind  Spanier  are  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 
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Cindy  Brewer,  associate  professor  of  geog- 
raphy. 

Lakshman  Yapa,  who  was  recognized  by 
Spanier  for  the  work  he  does  with  students, 
also  saw  a  natural  connection  between 
research  and  engaged  teaching. 

'The  president  got  back  to  his  original 
theme  of  the  integration  of  teaching, 
research  and  service,"  said  the  professor  of 
geography.  "Many  understand  the  teaching 
and  research  part,  but  may  think  of  service 
only  as  an  external  component  It's  not.  Ser- 
vice can  be  interaction  with  the  students, 
relating  the  three  missions  to  one  another." 


Faculty,  staff  and  administrators  play  a 
key  role  in  making  this  a  student-centered 
university.  Spanier  cited  several  examples  of 
this,  and  said  that  everyone  should  be  active 
in  helping  students  grow. 

'The  work  of  helping  our  students  grow 
intellectually  is  often  seen  as  the  responsibili- 
ty of  faculty,  while  the  work  of  helping  stu- 
dents grow  emotionally  and  socially  is  seen  as 
the  territory  of  student  affairs  professionals. 
Indeed,  those  who  work  in  student  affairs  pro- 
vide much  of  our  valued  student  services  on 
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Appropriation 
request  for 
2003-04  gains 
board  approval 

By  Tvsen  Kendig 
Public  Information 

The  University  will  ask  for  a  4.5  percent 
base  state  appropriation  increase  for  the 
2003-04  academic  year,  and  $10  million  for 
the  first  year  of  a  three-year  plan  to 
Increase  funding  tor  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  Penn  State  Milton  S.  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

The  University's  Board  of  Trustees  on 
Sept.  13  approved  the  request  for 
$347.1  million  in  state  support.  This 
request  comes  on  the  heels  of  a  $12.2  mil- 
lion appropriation  cut  this  year  and  a  mid- 
year $10  million  rescission  in  state  fund- 
ing the  previous  year. 

"We  are  mindful  of  the  financial  chal- 
lenges facing  the  Commonwealth,  and  we 
believe  that  this  is  a  modest  request  in 

Appropriation,  page  3 

University  announces 
reorganization  of 
administrative  offices 

As  part  of  Penn  State's  efforts  to  further 
streamline  its  administrative  operations, 
and  to  focus  as  much  as  possible  of  cur- 
rent internal  budget  reductions  on  admin- 
istrative savings,  the  University  plans  to 
eliminate  two  senior  positions. 

The  formerly  separate  position  of  dean 
of  International  Programs  will  be  elimi- 
nated and  will  be  merged  with  the  posi- 
tion of  vice  provost  for  Undergraduate 
Education  to  form  the  position  of  vice 
provost  for  Undergraduate  Education  and 
International  Programs.  As  previously 
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Continued  from  page  i 

campus,  overseeing  residence  life, 
career  services,  counseling,  health  serv- 
ices and  co-curricular  activities,"  said 
Spanier.  "But  the  development  of  these 
critical  elements  of  student  growth  does 
not  belong  solely  to  student  affairs.  We 
should  all  be  active  in  this  endeavor." 

Even  staff  in  areas  that  do  not  deal 
directly  with  students  fit  into  this  stu- 
dent-centered philosophy,  Spanier 
said,  because  in  one  way  or  another 
everyone  at  the  University  contributes 
to  creating  an  atmosphere  conducive 
to  living  and  learning. 

Bob  Killoren,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent for  research,  doesn't  have  much 
built-in  infraction  with  students  in  his 
position. 

"My  main  role  is  in  supporting 
research,  and  I'm  out  at  Innovation 
Park  so  I  don't  get  to  see  many  stu- 
dents on  a  regular  basis,"  he  said. 
"Still,  President  Spanier's  talk  got  me 
thinking  about  how  I  can  get  more  stu- 
dent-centered. I  think  just  interacting 
with  students  on  campus,  and  the 
work-study  students  in  our  office,  and 
being  available  to  talk  to  them  is  the 
important  thing." 

Yapa  sees  a  role  for  everyone  in 
making  the  University  more  student- 
centered. 

"You  don't  have  to  do  big  things  to 
make  a  difference  to  the  students.  It's 
the  little  things  that  make  a  big  differ- 
ence," he  said.  "If  you  think  of  all  the 
employees  at  this  University,  not  all 
can  do  big  programs  —  but  all  can  do 
little  things,  and  you  don't  need  a  lot 
of  resources  to  do  that." 

According  to  Spanier,  in  an  ideal 
student-centered  university: 

■  When  someone  is  seeking  help 
via  telephone,  a  caller  should  never 
have  to  be  transferred  more  than  once. 

■  E-mail  and  letters  are  replied  to 
the  day  they  arrive,  even  if  to  say  that 
the  recipient  needs  some  time  to  look 
into  the  matter.  People  save  their 
greatest  wrath  for  those  who  ignore 
them  or  unreasonably  delay  a  reply. 

■  Front  line  staff  must  have  author- 
ity to  solve  most  problems.  Always 
having  to  ask  a  supervisor,  or  worse 
yet,  the  supervisor's  supervisor,  infu- 
riates people  and  often  is  unnecessary. 

■  When  an  answer  is  "no,"  a  reason 
is  given.  Most  people  will  accept  a 
rational  decision.  To  be  dismissed 
without  explanation  is  frustrating  and 
often  needless. 

■  The  world  doesn't  come  to  a  halt 
at  noon  anywhere  anymore.  All  offices 
should  be  open  over  the  lunch  hour 
unless  it  is  a  one-person  office.  In  that 
case,  shared  arrangements  should  be 
made  with  nearby  offices. 

■  Students  always  should  be  able 
to  talk  to  a  real  person,  if  desired. 


President  Graham  B.  Spanier,  second  from  left,  was  joined  by  Eva  Pell,  vice 
president  for  research  and  dean  of  The  Graduate  School,  left,  as  he 
acknowledged  the  University's  two  newest  Evan  Pugh  professors,  Nina 
Fedoroff,  second  from  right,  and  Alan  Walker.  A  ceremony  in  which  Spanier 
presented  the  two  with  their  Evan  Pugh  medals  was  part  of  the  academic 
convocation  that  preceded  Spanier's  State  of  the  University  address. 
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■  Safety  should  be  considered 
everyone's  business. 

■  Faculty,  staff  and  administrators 
need  to  look  for  ways  to  make  life  bet- 
ter —  and  easier  —  for  students.  For 
example,  many  students  and  parents 
wanted  the  option  to  use  their  credit 
cards  to  pay  certain  bills,  including 
tuition,  even  if  it  means  paying  a  fee. 
The  University  is  implementing  such 
a  system. 

■  Faculty,  staff  and  administrators 
need  to  communicate  to  students 
where  they  can  turn  for  help,  regard- 
less of  what  help  they  need. 

■  Always  give  people  more  than 
they  expect. 

Spanier  also  touched  on  a  number 
of  other  topics  during  his  address,  the 
eighth  he's  given  since  becoming  pres- 
ident in  1995.  Among  them  are: 

■  Record  enrollments.  Last  year, 
nearly  82,000  students  were  enrolled. 

■  Faculty  achievement.  University 
faculty  rank  No.  1  in  Fulbright  Schol- 
ars, and  nine  faculty  were  honored 
with  National  Science  Foundation 
Career  Awards. 

■  Research.  Total  research  expen- 
ditures surpassed  $500  million,  mak- 
ing the  University  one  of  a  small  num- 
ber to  have  surpassed  that  mark. 

■  Collaboration.  The  University  is 
home  to  more  than  246  interdiscipli- 
nary centers,  uniting  scholars  from 
throughout  the  University.  Faculty  also 
collaborate  with  institutions  across  the 
nation  and  throughout  the  world. 

■  The  Grand  Destiny  Campaign.  With 


less  than  a  year  left  in  the  campaign, 
the  University  has  received  gifts  total- 
ing $1.2  billion  toward  the  goal  of  $1.3 
billion.  More  than  50  percent  of  facul- 
ty and  staff  have  contributed  to  the 
campaign. 

■  Challenges.  These  include 
reduced  funding  from  the  state,  which 
has  led  to  higher  tuition  and  program 
cuts.  To  help  lighten  the  financial  bur- 
den this  has  placed  on  students, 
Spanier  announced  the  launch  of  the 
Trustee  Scholarship  Program  —  an 
effort  to  raise  at  least  $100  million  in 
private  funds  for  needs-based  scholar- 
ships. 

Spanier  said  he  continues  to  be  opti- 
mistic about  the  future  of  the  Univer- 
sity. He  said  that  the  University  will 
continue  to  promote  frugality  and 
work  to  keep  tuition  affordable.  Pro- 
grams that  no  longer  can  be  justified 
will  be  eliminated  and  services  the 
University  provides  externally  will  be 
eliminated  when  they  no  longer  appear 
to  be  valued. 

"But,"  Spanier  said,  "we  will  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  allow  the  qual- 
ity of  this  great  University  to  be  eroded. 
It  took  us  147  years  to  get  here,  and  I 
have  no  intention  of  retreating  from  our 
progress." 

For  the  full  text  of  Spanier's  speech, 
check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu. 
edu/ur/GSpanier/$ou/sou2002.html. 


Annemarie  Moitntz  can  be  reached 
at  AMountz@psu.edu. 


Postdebate  program  to 
feature  analysis,  reaction 

Audience  reaction  and  analysis  of  candidates'  views  will  be 
the  focus  of  the  post-debate  program  produced  by  WPSX- 
TV  and  aired  immediately  following  the  Sept.  19  IssuesPA 
Gubernatorial  Debate  at  Penn  State  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

The  90-minute  debate  will'include  candidates  Mike 
Fisher  of  the  Republican  Party.  Ken  Krawchuk  of  the  Lib- 
ertarian Party,  Mike  Morrill  of  the  Green  Party  and  Ed 
Rendell  of  the  Democratic  Party.  The  30-minute,  post- 
debate  program  will  be  broadcast  live  from  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  on  several  Pennsylvania  Public  Television  Net- 
work stations,  including  WPSX-TV,  Channel  3,  at  9:30  p.m. 

WPSX-TV  host  Steve  Jones  and  WPSU-FM  reporter 
Debbie  Hoy  will  interview  audience  members  for  their 
impressions  of  the  debate,  the  governor's  race  and  how 
well  the  candidates  addressed  issues  important  to  the 
young  adults  in  Pennsylvania's  colleges  and  universities. 
Moderator  Katie  OToole  of  WPSX's  nationally  distributed! 
"Whaf  s  In  the  News"  program,  will  be  joined  by  journal-! 
ism  professor  Russell  Eshleman  Jr.,  a  columnist  for  capi- 
tolwire.com,  and  Bernard  Yost,  director  and  head  method- 
ologist  of  the  Keystone  Poll.  Yost  and  Eshleman  will  ana- 
lyze the  debate,  focus  on  the  candidates'  responses  and 
examine  positions  on  issues  covered  in  the  debate. 

The  IssuesPA  Gubernatorial  Debate  at  Penn  State  is 
the  first  major  debate  of  the  fall  campaign  season.  The 
question-and-answer  format  will  feature  the  candidates 
fielding  pre-taped  and  live  questions  from  an  audience > 
made  up  largely  of  college  and  high  school  students. 

Reorganization 
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announced,  Jan  Jacobs,  professor  of  human  development 
and  family  studies  and  psychology,  who  currendy  serves 
as  vice  president  for  administration,  will  begin  service  on 
Oct.  1  in  her  new  role  as  vice  provost. 

The  currendy  separate  position  of  vice  president  for 
Administration  will  be  eliminated  and  will  be  merged  with 
the  position  of  vice  president  for  University  Relations.  The 
new  position,  which  will  have  the  title  of  vice  president  for 
University  Relations,  will  include  all  of  the  responsibilities ! 
of  each  of  the  two  current  vice  presidential  areas  except  | 
for  the  Office  of  Affirmative  Action,  as  described  below. 
Responsibilities  of  the  merged  position  will  include  the 
Office  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  staff  support  and  man- 
agement for  the  Office  of  President,  Office  of  Public  Infor- 
mation, University  Marketing,  University  Publications, 
Development  Communications  and  Special  Projects,  and 
the  Office  of  Campus  and  Community  Affairs.  Steve  Mac- 
Carthy,  currendy  vice  president  for  University  Relations, 
will  assume  this  increased  scope  of  responsibility  effec- 
tive Oct.  1. 

The  Office  of  Affirmative  Action  will  now  report  direct- 
ly to  the  executive  vice  president  and  provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity. This  realignment  of  Affirmative  Action  is  consis- 
tent with  recommendations  of  the  external  study  com- 
mittee that  reviewed  the  office  during  this  past  year.  The 
new  reporting  line  also  will  facilitate  better  connections 
with  the  academic  personnel  activities  of  the  University, 
the  Office  of  Educational  Equity,  and  the  colleges  and 
departments  associated  with  Penn  State's  academic  enter- 
prise. Kenneth  Lehrman  recendy  joined  the  University  as 
the  new  director  of  Affirmative  Action.  Lehrman  had  pre- 
viously served  in  a  similar  capacity  at  the  University  of 
Oregon. 
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light  of  the  3.6  percent  decrease  in  the 
state  appropriation  that  we  received 
last  year,"  said  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier.  "As  support  from  the  Com- 
monwealth diminishes,  however,  the 
burden  of  financing  higher  education 
has  increasingly  fallen  on  our  students 
and  their  families.  Although  access  to 
college  education  is  critical  to  individ- 
ual success,  it  also  is  paramount  to  the 
future  success  of  the  Commonwealth." 
Spanier  outlined  the  University's 
standard  practice  of  bringing  the  budg- 
et plan  and  state  appropriation  request 
before  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
review  and  approval  before  sending  it 
on  to  the  legislature.  The  current 
year's  state  appropriation  totals 
$322.6  million;  in  2001-02,  it  was 
$334.8  million. 

An    appropriation    increase    of 
$14.5  million  (4.5  percent)  is  being 
requested  to  support  basic  operating 
costs.  This  represents  a  less  than 
1  percent  increase  in  base  operating 
support    over    the- appropriation 
I  received  two  years  earlier,  in  2001-02. 
'    The  budget  emphasizes  maintaining 
I    competitive  faculty  and  staff  salaries, 
,    funding  rapidly  escalating  costs  for 
^  health  care  and  property  and  liability 
1    insurances,  providing  support  for  facil- 
ities improvements  and  deferred  main- 
tenance and  addressing  the  most  criti- 
|  cal  academic  program  needs. 

Beyond  basic  operating  cost  needs, 
l  the  University  is  requesting  a  special 
I  increase  in  base  support  for  the  Col- 
P  lege  of  Medicine  to  help  offset  the 
ii  decline  in  income  provided  from  hos- 
'  pital  clinical  operations  and  to  bring 
I  the  state's  support  of  medical  educa- 
!  tion  more  in  line  with  that  received  by 
,   public  medical  schools  nationwide. 

Historically,  the  College  of  Medi- 
.  cine  has  received  a  much  smaller 
-  share  of  its  operating  budget  from 
commonwealth  appropriations  than 
any  similar  university  medical  center 
in  the  nation.  The  University's  appro- 
priation for  medical  education,  which 
;  is  just  over  $5  million  for  2002-03,  has 
I  for  several  years  ranked  dead  last  — 
|  75th  out  of  75  public  medical  schools 
I  in  the  United  States.  The  average 
I  annual  appropriation  for  other  medical 
schools  is  now  approaching  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Because  of  diminishing  state  fund- 
ing, rapidly  rising  costs  and  changes  in 
the  managed  health-care  industry,  it  is 
,  estimated  that  within  three  years  rev- 
enues from  hospital  operations  that 
have  traditionally  subsidized  medical 
education  will  no  longer  be  able  to  sup- 
1  port  the  College  of  Medicine. 


To  overcome  this  critical  shortfall, 
the  University  is  requesting  $10  mil- 
lion in  supplemental  support  for  the 
medical  school,  the  first  of  a  three-year, 
$30  million  plan  to  stabilize  the  finan- 
cial base  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 

"We  focus  on  a  single  special 
request  this  year  because  the  only  aca- 
demic medical  center  in  Pennsylvania 
outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
is  in  jeopardy,  making' an  investment  in 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  commonwealth  a  high  pri- 
ority," said  Spanier. 

Recognizing  the  turbulent  state  of 
the  national  and  state  economies,  the 
University  continues  to  aggressively 
pursue  its  own  cost  reductions  and 
budget  reallocations.  Nationally  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  efficiently 
run  universities,  Penn  State  has  recy- 
cled more  than  $95  million  since  1992- 
1993,  and  moved  most  of  these  funds 
from  non-academic  to  academic  func- 
tions. For  2003-2004,  internal  budget 
reductions  will  generate  $5.5  million 
available  for  reallocation.  In  addition, 
the  University  has  established  a  target 
of  an  additional  $2.5  million  from  cost 
savings  and  enhanced  income  initia- 
tives for  the  next  fiscal  year,  with  addi- 
tional cost  savings  anticipated  in  fol- 
lowing years  as  new  cost-savings  pro- 
grams are  put  into  place. 

If  the  University  receives  the 
requested  appropriation  increase  from 
the  Commonwealth,  the  resulting 
base  tuition  rate  increase  for  most 
Penn  State  students  in  2003-2004 
would  be  6.5  percent.  On  top  of  this 
increase,  supplemental  tuition  charges 
will  be  implemented  for  first-time 
freshmen  and  upper  division  and  grad- 
uate students,  based  upon  recommen- 
dations by  the  University's  Tuition 
Task  Force  approved  by  the  board  ear- 
lier this  year. 

In  addition  to  tuition  changes,  the 
information  technology  fee  is  planned 
to  increase  by  $15  per  semester  to 
help  support  library  resources  and 
student  computing  and  telecommuni- 
cations needs,  while  the  student  activ- 
ity fee  would  increase  by  $1  per 
semester. 

To  help  meet  the  University's  con- 
tinuing goal  that  any  student  from  the 
Commonwealth  will  be  able  to  attend 
Penn  State  through  a  combination  of 
institutional,  federal,  state  and  private 
philanthropic  support,  a  total  of 
$1.2  million  is  included  in  the  budget 
plan  for  need-based  student  aid. 


Tysen  Kendig  can  be  reached  at 
tysen@psu.edu. 


First  in  the  series 


NASA  Administrator  Sean  O'Keefe  gave  the  season's  first  Penn  State  Forum  lecture  Friday,  Sept. 
13,  on  trie  University  Park  campus.  The  topic  of  his  presentation  was  "Managing 
Transformation."  For  the  full  list  of  this  year's  speakers,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/intercom_2002/Aug8/lectures.html. 
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New-look  Senate  convenes  2002-03  session 


By  Tysen  Kendig 

Puhh'r  hi/nrmatiott 

A  new  gavel  and  improved  venue  greeted  the 
University  Faculty  Senate  last  week  as  it  con- 
vened for  another  academic  year  ofwork  to  help 
promote  the  teaching  and  learning  environment 
at  all  24  Penn  State  locations. 

New  Senate  Chair  John  Moore,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English  and  comparative  literature,  and 
more  than  250  senators  assembled  in  newly  ren- 
ovated Kern  Building  auditorium.  While  the 
group  did  not  deliberate  policy  items  —  not 
uncommon  for  a  year's  initial  meeting  —  sena- 
tors did  hear  a  number  of  informational  reports 
dealing  with  key  personnel  issues. 

In  light  of  recent  economic  woes  suffered 
nationwide,  the  report, on  the  TIAA-CREF 
retirement  program  was  of  particular  interest. 
TIAA-CREF,  which  is  used  by  62  percent  of  Penn 
State  employees  to  manage  retirement  funds, 
recently  expanded  its  reach  of  financial  services 
beyond  its  initial  clientele  of  academic  commu- 
nities. The  report  suggested  that  by  entering  the 
public  market,  TIAA-CREF  no  longer  is  able  to 
give  exclusive  attention  to  higher  education  insti- 
tutions —  and  with  no  other  retirement  plan 
options  beyond  the  State  Employees  Retirement 
System  (SERS),  TIAA-CREF  may  not  have  addi- 
tional incentive  to  service  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

Still,  the  report  acknowledged  that  the  per- 
formance of  TIAA-CREF  investment  funds  was 
marginally  above  national  benchmarks,  despite 
the  struggling  economy. 

"Most  of  our  retirement  plans  and  most  of 
their  competitors  have  experienced  the  worst 
year  in  25  years,"  said  Keith  Burkhart,  chair  of 
the  Senate's  faculty  benefits  committee.  Indeed, 
the  most  popular  account  —  CREF  stock  —  had 
an  above-average  annual  five-year  return  of  8.3 


percent  but  lost  nearly  14  percent  in  2001,  far 

pvrpprfing  th*?  awragp  Iocjp'S  pvp^ripnrprl  by 

world  markets. 

Other  benefits  information  brought  before  the 
Senate  outlined  changes  to  health  care,  specifi- 
cally rates  and  premiums,  health-plan  issues  and 
changes,  a  new  online  selection  format  for 
employee  benefits,  student  immunizations  and 
military  leave  benefits.  Future  plans  for  enhance- 
ments to  benefits  offerings  also  were  highlighted. 

A  final  presentation  by  Gordon  Turow,  Uni- 
versity architect,  detailed  Penn  State's  intermodal 
transportation  concept  at  University  Park.  The 
plan,  which  has  been  presented  for  feedback  on 
and  around  the  campus  since  the  spring,  would 
impact  the  way  most  people  commute  to  and 
from  campus,  as  well  as  how  they  move  from 
place  to  place  on  campus. 

The  concept  was  developed  to:  prioritize 
pedestrian  safety;  reduce  congestion  and  improve 
vehicular  circulation  in  the  core;  maximize  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  transit  system; 
enhance  accommodations  for  bicyclists  and 
pedestrians;  and  provide  a  low-cost  parking  alter- 
native on  the  campus  periphery. 

For  more  on  the  intermodal  transportation 
concept    presented    to    the    Senate,    visit 
http:// www.  opp.psu.  edu/ divisions/ cpd/tmns/ 
ITCkotne.htm. 

The  University  Faculty  Senate  is  the  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  faculty  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  with  authority  on  all  matters  that 
pertain  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  Senate  also  acts  as  an  advisory  and 
consultative  body  to  the  president  on  any  matter 
that  may  affect  the  attainment  of  the  educational 
objectives  of  the  University.  For  more  on  the  sen- 
ate, including  meeting  agendas  and  minutes,  go 
to  http://www.psu.edu/ufs. 


Tysen  Kendig  can  be  reached  at  tysen@psu.  edu. 
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Lectures 


African  studies  expert  to  discuss  pluralism 


Lucius  T.  Outlaw  Jr.,  professor  of 
philosophy  and  director  of  the 
African-American  Studies  Pro- 
gram at  Vanderbilt  University, 
will  deliver  the  Penn  State 
Forum  lecture  at  noon  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  3,  at  The  Penn  Stater 
Conference  Center  Hotel  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

The  topic  of  his  presentation 
is  "On  Courage  and  Democratic 
Pluralism."  Lucius  T.  Outlaw  Jr. 

Outlaw,  formerly  T.  Wister  Brown  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Haverford  College, 
teaches,  researches  and  writes  about 
African  philosophy,  African-American  phi- 
losophy, Karl  Marx,  critical  social  theory,' 
social  and  political  philosophy,  and  the  his- 


tory of  philosophy  in  the  West. 
The  Penn  State  Forum  is  a 
lunchtime     speaker     series 
offered  by  the  Faculty  Staff 
Club  and  is  sponsored  in  part  by 
the  Penn  State  Bookstore.  It  is 
open  to  the  public.  Tickets  are 
$10  for  members  and  $12  for 
non-members    and    include 
lunch.   Reservations  can  be 
made  by  mail  or  by  stopping  by 
the  Faculty  Staff  Club  office  at 
103  HUB-Robeson  Center.  Tickets  will  be 
on  sale  at  the  door  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  Lunch  begins  at  11:30  a.m.  fol- 
lowed by  the  speech  and  a  question-and- 
answer  session  at  noon.  For  information, 
call  (814)  865-7590. 


Get  free  composting  bin  by  attending  workshop 


The  Master  Gardeners  of  Centre  County  will 
hold  a  composting  workshop  and  free  com- 
post bin  distribution  from  noon  to  3  p.m.  Sun- 
day, Oct  20,  in  the  Ag  Arena  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus. 

The  state  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  has  donated  200  black  plastic 
composting  bins  for  distribution  to  county 
residents  who  attend  the  workshop. 

There  will  be  an  educational  presenta- 


tion, informational  displays  and  a  ques- 
tion/answer period. 

Bins  will  be  distributed  immediately 
afterward. 

To  receive  a  free  bin,  register  by  e-mail- 
ing  name,  address  and  phone  number  to 
mbrlO@psu.edu  or  by  calling  the  Centre 
County  Cooperative  Extension  Office  at 
(814)  355-4897  and  leaving  a  message  on 
the  Master  Gardener  voice  mail. 


Halberstam,  Greenberg  to  be  at  Foster  Conference 


A  free  public  forum  featuring  author  and 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  journalist  David 
Halberstam  will  highlight  the  fall  Foster 
Conference  of  Distinguished  Writers  at 
Penn  State. 

The  two-day  event  on  the  University 
Park  campus  begins  at  7  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Oct.  1,  when  Halberstam  joins  Katie 
OToole  of  WPSX-TV  for  a  conversation 
and  public  question-and-answer  s 


in  Schwab  Auditorium. 

A  second  session,  featuring  Pulitzer 
Prize-winner  Paul  Greenberg,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette, 
concludes  the  conference  at  10:10  a.m. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  2,  in  Foster  Auditorium  of 
Pattee  Library. 

R.  Thomas  Berner,  professor  of  journal- 
ism and  American  studies,  will  moderate 
the  second  session. 


Professor  to  discuss  utility  of  arts,  humanities 


Michael  Berube,  Paterno  family  professor 
in  literature,  will  deliver  the  Paterno  Fami- 
ly Lecture  in  Literature  at  8  p.m.  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  9,  in  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Berube  will  speak  on  "The  Utility  of  the 
Arts  and  Humanities."  According  to 
Berube,  artists  and  humanists  who  work  in 
universities  are  profoundly  ambivalent 
about  the  idea  of  defending  their  enterpris- 


es in  terms  of  social  utility.  His  talk  will 
explore  this  ambivalence,  in  part  by  con- 
trasting the  arts  and  humanities  with  the 
speculative  sciences,  and  will  argue  that 
artists  and  humanists  can  justify  the  utility 
—  and  the  uselessness  —  of  studying  both 
ancient  and  contemporary  works  of  art  and 
literature. 

The  talk  is  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  and  the  Palmer  Museum. 


Children's  author  to  talk  about  story  quilts 


Faith  Ringgold  will  present  "Story  Quilts 
and  Children's  Books"  at  7:30  p.m.  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  3,  in  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  public. 

The  talk  is  in  conjunction  with  a  touring 
retrospective  exhibit  of  Ringgold's  work  on 
display  through  Dec.  4  in  the  Robeson 


Gallery.  Ringgold,  a  painter,  sculptor,  writer, 
children's  book  illustrator  and  teacher,  has 
received  much  notice  for  her  story  quilts, 
soft  sculptures  and  book  illustrations  that 
recognize  African-American  art  and 
women's  history. 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-2141  or 
visit  http://www.pabook.libraries.psu.  ed 


Educating  policymakers  is  topic  for  commissioner 


Patricia  Morrissey  will  discuss  "How  to 
Educate  Policy  Makers"  from  3  to  4  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Sept.  24,  in  124  Cedar  Building  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

Morrissey,  commissioner  of  the  Admin- 
istration on  Development  Disabilities  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Ser- 


vices, has  worked  to  expand  the  notion  of 
diversity  and  to  ensure  fair  and  beneficiali 
treatment  of  all  citizens,  especially  thosej 
with  disabilities.  Morrissey  will  be  on  cam- 
pus to  accept  a  2002  Alumni  Fellow  award.'; 
She  is  an  alumna  of  the  College  of  Educa-t 
tion. 


Lecturers  to  explore  spread  of  weeds  in  talk 


David  Mortensen,  associate  professor  of  weed 
ecology/biology,  and  Robert  Humston,  post- 
doctoral scholar,  will  discuss  "Understanding 
Weed  Spread:  Examples  of  Two  Spatial 
Scales"  from  3:35  to  "4:25  p.m.  Friday,  Sept  20, 


Ethics  and  trust  explored  in  business  seminar 


in  101  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries  { 
Building  on  the  University  Park  campus.  ) 
The  Department  of  Crop  and  Soil  Sciences 
is  the  host.  For  information,  call  (814)  863-1 
1601. 

I 


Allen  Weltmann  and  Douglas  B.  Sieg  will  dis- 
cuss "Disappearing  Act:  Corporate  Ethics, 
Profits  and  Trust"  from  3:30  to  5  p.m.  Thurs- 
day, Sept  26,  in  Foster  Auditorium,  101  Pat- 
tee  Library,  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Weltmann  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1965 
and  partner  in  charge  of  government  relations 
at  PricewaterhouseCoopers.  Sieg  is  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1992  and  partner  and 


director  of  marketing  at  Lord  Abbett  and  Co. 

The  two  will  discuss  recent  events,  such 
as  the  Enron  scandal  and  its  impact  on  the 
business  world;  government's  role  in  busi- 
ness; the  adequacy  of  current  legislation;  pre 
dictions  of  future  changes  and  other  topics. 

This  seminar  is  free  to  the  public. 

For  information,  call  Gary  White  at 
(814)  865-9268  or  e-mail  gww2@psu.edu. 


Hewlett  Foundation  presents  grant  to  Demography  Program 


The  William  and  Flora  Hewlett  Foundation  has  awarded 
a  three-year,  $385,000  grant  to  the  Population  Research 
Institute  and  Graduate  Program  in  Demography  to  sup- 
port international  demography  training  and  research. 

With  this  award  for  the  2002-2005  period,  the  founda- 
tion will  have  supported  the  University  demography  pro- 
gram continuously  for  23  years. 

Directed  by  Gordon  F.  Dejong,  distinguished  professor 
of  sociology  and  demography  and  director  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Program  in  Demography,  with  Gretchen  T  Cornwell, 
assistant  professor  of  rural  sociology  and  demography, 
the  award  provides  stipend  and  tuition  grants  and  disser- 
tation awards  for  predoctoral  developing  country  students 
in  the  dual-degree  graduate  program  in  demography  and 


international  population  research  initiation  support  for  fac- 
ulty. 

Penn  State  is  one  of  15  U.S.  universities  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Hewlett  Foundation  Population  Program, 
and  has  one  of  the  largest  demography  training  programs 
in  this  country.  Nearly  half  of  the  63  predoctoral  graduate 
students  associated  with  the  program  are  international 
students. 

The  University's  demography  program  is  a  unique 
interdisciplinary  dual-title  doctoral  degree  program  with 
six  participating  departments:  sociology,  anthropology, 
economics,  human  development  and  family  studies,  rural 
sociology,  and  agricultural,  environmental  and  regional 
economics. 


Search  on  for  executive  director 

With  the  announcement  of  Diane  Ryan's  retirement  effective 
June  30  as  executive  director  of  the  Alumni  Association,  a  nation- 
al search  is  under  way  for  her  replacement 

The  executive  director  reports  administratively  to  the  vice 
president  for  Development  and  Alumni  Relations  and  also  is 
responsible  to  the  Executive  Board  and  Alumni  Council  of  the 
Alumni  Association  in  administering  the  policies  and  programs. 

The  search  committee  is  cochaired  by  Marianne  Alexander, 
volunteer  vice  president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  Rod 
Kirsch,  vice  president  of  Development  and  Alumni  Relations. 

Applications  for  the  position  should  be  received  by  Oct  11. 
The  search  will  continue  until  a  successor  is  appointed.  For  infor- 
mation about  the  position,  including  job  specifications  and 
requirements,  call  Robert  Oakes  at  (814)  863-0530  or  visit 
http://www.ohr.psu.edu/emplment/execadmn.cfin. 
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2002  Alumni  Fellows  named  at  University 


■he  University  has  announced  the  naming  of  27  Alumni  Fel- 
dws.  The  Alumni  Fellow  program  was  conceived  in  1973  by 
he  Alumni  Association  to  honor  prominent  and  outstanding 
lumni  who  are  leaders  in  the  fields  and  who  have  made 
otable  contributions  to  society  and  their  communities.  The 
Uumni  Fellow  award,  the  highest  award  presented  by  the 
ssociation,  is  administered  in  cooperation  with  the  academic 
inits.  The  Board  Of  Trustees  has  designated  the  title  as  per- 
manent and  lifelong.  Those  named  are: 

■  Catherine  V.  Beath  70  Sci,  nominated  by  the  Eberly  Col- 
lege of  Science.  Beath  is  worldwide  vice  president  of  regulato- 
ry affairs  and  quality  assurance  for  Ethicon  Inc.,  and  is  a 
liember  of  Ethicon's  Global  Management  Board. 

I    A  life  member  of  the  Alumni  Association,  she  is  a  member 
If  the  Eberly  College  of  Science  Dean's  Advisory  Board  and 
Bs  a  member  and  treasurer  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Eberly  College  of  Science  Alumni  Society. 
1     ■  Barbara  Bednar  '91  H&HD,  '94g  GrtVly,  nominated  by 
'enn  State  Great  Valley.  Bednar  is  the  chief  operating  officer 
of  Physicians  Dialysis  Inc. 

She  has  been  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
'enn  State  Great  Valley  School  of  Graduate  Professional  Stud- 
;s  since  1998.  She  and  her  husband,  Bob,  support  Great  Val- 
?y's  graduate  students  through  the  Robert  and  Barbara  Bed- 
lar  Naples  Bank  Note  Scholarship  Fund. 

■  Joseph  A.  Benacci  '57  DUS,  nominated  by  Penn  State 
Me.  Benacci  is  chief  executive  officer  of  TWL  Corp.,  Erie. 

Benacci  helped  organize  the  Behrend  Alumni  Society  in 
he  mid-1980s,  and  he  served  as  a  member  of  its  board  of 
lirectors  for  many  years.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
jehrend  Council  of  Fellows  since  1996.  In  1998,  he  and  his 
rife  Berit,  along  with  their  children,  established  the  Joseph  A. 
nd  Berit  I.  Benacci  Family  Scholarship. 

■  Uianes  H.  Larson  III  b6g,  YUg  EMS,  nominated  by  Perm 

itate  New  Kensington.  Carson  is  vice  president  of  environ- 
mental affairs  for  U.S.  Steel  Corp. 

j    Carson  spearheaded  the  creation  of  the  new  Penn  State 
New  Kensington  Advisory  Board  Endowed  Scholarship.  His 
810,000  contribution  to  the  technology  fund  helped  ensure 
mat  New  Kensington  has  the  financial  resources  it  needs  to 
pursue  innovative  technology  programs. 
J    ■  Tien-Jin  Chang  74g  Edu,  nominated  by  the  College  of 
pducation.  Chang  is  president  of  National  Taipei  University  of 
technology  and  is  a  recognized  world  leader  in  work-force 
education  and  development 

I    Chang  has  been  recognized  with  many  awards  for  his  life- 
jime  devotion  to  the  educational  field.  Chang  is  a  life  member 
If  the  Alumni  Association  and  president  of  its  Taiwan  chapter. 
■    ■  Dennis  Chamey  '77g  Hershey,  nominated  by  the  College 
of  Medicine.  Charney  is  chief  of  the  Mood  and  Anxiety  Disor- 
der Research  Program  and  the  Experimental  Therapeutics 
and  Pathophysiology  Branch  at  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
pi  Health.  He  chairs  the  National  Depressive  and  Manic 
Depression  Association  Scientific  Advisory  Board,  and  is 
president-elect  of  the  American  College  of  Neuropsychophar- 
jnacology. 

I  ■  Charles  F.  Conroy  71a,  '73  Cap,  nominated  by  Penn  State 
perks-Lehigh  Valley.  Conroy  is  founder  and  former  vice  presi- 

Ient  of  Conmec  Inc. 
Conroy  served  two  tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam  while  becom- 
lg  a  computer  specialist  in  the  Army  Signal  Corps.  He  is 
ctive  with  the  local  Jaycees,  serves  on  the  Penn  State  Lehigh 
'alley  Advisory  Board  and  coaches  middle  school  basketball 
and  soccer. 

'  ■  Janet  B.  Cunningham  '80  Eng,  nominated  by  the  College 
f  Engineering.  Cunningham  is  president  of  JBC  Associates 
nc.  in  King  of  Prussia. 

Cunningham  continuously  offers  support  to  other  women 
i  the  construction  industry.  She  is  an  inspirational  role 
lodel  for  all  engineering  and  business  students,  female  and 
lale.  In  1998  she  was  honored  by  the  College  of  Engineering 
an  Outstanding  Engineering  Alumna. 

■  Deborah  M.  Drattell  '79g  A&A,  nominated  by  the  College 


of  Arts  and  Architecture  (awarded  in  2001).  Drattell  is  a  com- 
poser and  former  violinist  who  was  the  first  composer-in-resi- 
dence  with  the  New  York  City  Opera  and  Glimmerglass 
Opera  companies. 

A 1998  recipient  of  the  Alumni  Achievement  Award,  Drat- 
tell also  taught  at  Tulane  University. 

■  Charles  R.  Faust  '67,  '76g  EMS,  nominated  by  the  College 
of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences.  Faust  is  president  of 
GeoTrans  Inc. 

Faust  also  is  a  principal  hydrogeologist  and  investigator  on 
projects  conducted  at  GeoTrans.  He  has  authored  or  co- 
authored  many  articles  in  technical  journals,  and  The  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers  recognized  one  of  those  arti- 
cles with  the  Wesley  W.  Homer  Award  in  1985. 

■  Richard  "Dick"  Gnibb  '58,  '61g  Agr,  '71g  Edu,  nominated 
by  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences.  Grubb  is  retired  sen- 
ior vice  president  and  dean  emeritus  of  the  Penn  State  Com- 
monwealth Educational  System  and  former  state  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Grubb  retired  from  Penn  State  in  1991  after  a 
long  administrative  career  that  culminated  in  his  appointment 
as  senior  vice  president  and  dean  of  the  Commonwealth  Edu- 
cational System  in  1988. 

■  John  R.  "Jack"-  Hoover  '51  Sci  nominated  by  Penn  State  . 
Altoona.  Hoover  is  retired  leader  of  the  Medical  Products 
Division  of  W.L  Gore  &  Associates  Inc.,  Newark,  Del. 

He  has  served  on  the  company's  board  of  directors  since 
1990.  In  March  2001,  he  established  the  John  R.  Hoover  . 
Scholarship  to  support  undergraduate  students  enrolled  or 
planning  to  enroll  at  Penn  State  Altoona  who  are  majoring  in 
one  of  the  sciences. 

■  ■  Joan  V.  Horbiak  77  H&HD,  nominated  by  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development.  Horbiak  is  president  and 
founder  of  the  Health  and  Nutrition  Network,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Uuibidk  recently  acrTrcd  aa  Hit  naUunal  tuuO  Sttfcty 

spokesperson  for  the  American  Dietetic  Association  and 
served  a  three-year  term  as  its  national  media  spokesperson 
and  faculty  leader  for  the  nationwide  Physician  Nutrition  Edu- 
cation Program. 

■  Louis  A.  Martarano  76  Sci,  nominated  by  the  Eberly  Col- 
lege of  Science,  he  is  former  director  of  project  finance  at 
Merrill  Lynch  and  Co.  in  London,  where  he  founded  the 
International  Project  Finance  Group  that  covered  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe,  the  Mid-East  and  Africa.  He  is  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Alumni  Association,  chair  of  the  Eberly  College  of 
Science  Campaign  Committee  and  a  member  of  various  Uni- 
versity-related boards,  panels  and  committees. 

■  George  M.  Middlemas  '68  Lib,  nominated  by  the  College 
of  the  Liberal  Arts.  Middlemas  is  a  managing  general  partner 
with  Apex  Venture  Partners.  He  was  instrumental  in  the 
founding  of  Security  Dynamics  Technologies  Inc.  and  Ameri- 
ca Online.  He  is  a  life  member  of  the  Alumni  Association.  He 
has  participated  in  career  exploration  programs  for  students 
at  University  Park  and  is  chairman  of  the  University  Libraries' 
Grand  Destiny  Campaign  council. 

■  Patricia  A.  Morrissey  71g,  74g  Edu,  nominated  by  the 
College  of  Education.  Morrissey  is  a  leader  in  the  field  of  dis- 
abilities services.  Before  becoming  commissioner  of  the  fed- 
eral Administration  on  Developmental  Disabilities,  she  was  a 
senior  associate  with  Booz  Allen  Hamilton,  where  she  over- 
saw efforts  to  help  federal  agencies  make  their  technology 
accessible  to,  and  usable  by,  individuals  with  disabilities. 

■  Leo  C.  Mullen  70,  72g  A&A,  nominated  by  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture.  McMullen  is  chairman  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  NavigationArts  LLC.  He  has  been  a  frequent 
guest  lecturer  in  the  School  of  Visual  Arts  and  has  consulted 
with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture  about  technological 
needs  in  classrooms  and  computer  labs. 

■  Jay  S.  Pifer  '59a  Eng,  nominated  by  Penn  State  DuBois. 
Pifer  is  president  of  Allegheny  Power.  He  is  an  ordained  lay 
pastor  in  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

Pifer  received  Penn  State's  Outstanding  Engineering 
Alumni  Award  and  Penn  State  DuBois'  Outstanding  Alumnus 
Award.  He  has  been  a  guest  lecturer  for  Penn  State's  Shoe- 


maker Lecture  Series  and  has  often  been  a  commencement 
speaker  for  the  DuBois  and  Fayette  campuses. 

■  Jacqueline  L  Russell  79  Bus,  '82g  DSL,  nominated  by 
Penn  State  Schuylkill.  Russell  is  a  trial  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  21st  Judicial  District,  Pennsylvania.  Upon 
being  elected  to  office  in  1997,  Russell  became  and  continues 
to  be  the  only  woman  serving  as  common  pleas  judge  in  the 
history  of  Schuylkill  County.  Russell  won  numerous  awards 
while  a  student  She  passed  both  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  exami- 
nation and  the  Florida  Bar  examination. 

■  Hasu  P.  Shah  74g  Eng,  nominated  by  Penn  State  Harris- 
burg.  Shah  is  die  founder,  president  and  CEO  of  the  Hersha 
Hospitality  Trust  and  Hersha  Group  of  companies. 

A  nationally  known  philanthropist,  he  serves  on  the 
boards  of  a  variety  of  national  educational,  charitable  and  civic 
groups.  He  also  is  president  of  Pushti  Marg  ol  North  Ameri- 
ca, which  serves  more  than  10,000  Hindu  families  in  North 
America. 

■  Jigmi  Y.  Thinley  76g  Lib,  nominated  by  the  College  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  (awarded  in  2001).  Thinley  is  the  only  Penn  State 
alumnus  to  have  become  his  nation's  head-of-government  He 
has  been  a  government  official  in  his  native  Himalayan  king- 
dom of  Bhutan.  In  1998,  when  the  lung  decided  lo  relinquish 
power  to  an  elected  council  of  ministers  witii  a  rotational 
head-of-government  system,  Thinley  became  die  first  prime 
minister  and  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

■  Joseph  S.  Vassalluzzo  '69  Bus,  nominated  by  Penn  State 
Abinglon.  Vassalluzzo  is  vice  chairman  of  Staples  Inc.  - 

Vassalluzzo  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Corporate  Retail  Executives  and  was  named  1999  Corporate 
Executive  of  the  Year.  Vassalluzzo  contributed  to  the  renova- 
tion of  the  faculty  and  staff  lounge  in  the  Lares  Student  Union 
Building  at  Penn  Slate  Abinglon  and  is  endowing  a  merit- 
ijiisen  soiuiai^iiip  aiere. 

■  John  C.  MIKorth  '52,  '54g  Eng,  nominated  by  The  Gradu- 
ate School.  Villforth  is  a  distinguished  public  health  leader, 
retired  rear  admiral  and  immediate  past  president  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Law  Institute.  Before  his  retirement  in  1981,  he  was 
the  assistant  surgeon  general  and  chief  engineer  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Mount  Nittany  Society,  the  Presi- 
dent's Club  and  the  President's  Club  Circle  of  Pride. 

■  William  J.  Ward  '61  Eng,  nominated  by  the  College  of 
Engineering.  Ward  is  a  consultant  and  former  research  engi- 
neer at  General  Electric  Research  and  Development  Center. 
Ward  holds  40  patents  and  has  29  publications  in  refereed 
journals.  In  1987  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering  and  in  1996  received  die  Outstanding  Engineer- 
ing Alumnus  Award  from  the  College  of  Engineering. 

■  Gerri  Warren-Merrick  73  Com,  nominated  by  the  College 
of  Communications.  Warren-Merrick  is  vice  president  of  AOL 
Time  Warner  Community  Relations  and  vice  president  of  the 
AOL  Time  Warner  Foundation. 

Warren-Merrick  has  served  on  or  is  currently  serving  on 
the  boards  of  numerous  institutions.  She  has  received  awards 
and  honors  from  numerous  organizations.  She  is  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Alumni  Association. 

■  Patricia  A.  Woertz  74  Bus,  nominated  by  Tile  Smeal  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration.  Woertz  is  an  executive  vice 
president  of  ChevronTexaco  Corp. 

Woertz  is  a  life  member  of  die  Alumni  Association.  She 
serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  and  the  California  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  2001, 
she  was  ranked  eighth  on  Fortune  magazine's  "Most  Power- 
ful Women  in  Business"  list 

■  Kenneth  J.  Young  72  H&HD,  nominated  by  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development  Young  is  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  Ovations  Food  Services  LP  In  1993,  he  became  presi- 
dent and  general  partner  of  the  Norfolk  Tides  baseball  team. 
In  2001,  he  became  president  and  general  partner  of  the  Cal- 
gary Cannons  baseball  club.  He  established  an  internship 
program  at  the  Altoona  Curve  Baseball  Stadium  through  the 
School  of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Recreation  Management 
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University  Park  Calendar 

September  20  -  September  29 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  September  20 

"200  Years:  Change  —  No  Change."  gallery  talk 

by  Joyce  Robinson,  noon,  Palmer  Museum. 
Monday,  September  23 

"To  the  Best  of  My  Knowledge."  President 
Spanier  with  Donald  Heller  and  Ed  Elmen- 
dorf  will  speak  on  financing  a  college  edu- 
cation, 7  p.m..  WPSU-FM  and  WPSX-TV. 

Friday,  September  27 

"Devotion  and  Diversity."  gallery  talk  by  Dana 
Carlisle  Kletchka,  noon,  Palmer  Museum. 

MUSIC 

Sunday,  September  22 

Faculty  recital.  Eleanor  Armstrong,  flute,  3  p.m., 

Esber  Recital  Hall. 
Tuesday,  September  24 

Tony  Bennett,  7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 
"Quitters,"  previews  8  p.m.  Sept.  24  and  26:  8 

p.m..  Sept.  27  to  Oct.  5;  2  p.m.  Oct.  5; 

Pavilion  Theatre.  Tickets:  (814)  863-0255. 
Penn  State  Percussion  Ensemble  I  and  Penn 

State  Mallet  Ensemble,  8  p.m.,  Esber 

Recital  Hall. 
Friday,  September  27 
Voice  recital  by  Richard  Kennedy,  8  p.m.,  Esber 

Recital  Hall. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  September  20 

Erica  Schoenberger  on  "Gold:  Elements  of  a 
Social  and  Environmental  History," 
3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 

David  Mortensen  on  "Understanding  Weed 
Spread:  Examples  of  Two  Spatial  Scales." 
3:35  to  4:25  p.m.,  101  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences and  Industries. 

Umakishore  Ramachandran  on  "D-Stampede: 
Distributed  Programming  System  for  Ubiqui- 
tous Computing,"  4  p.m..  302  Pond  Lab. 

Jim  Hagberg  on  "Genetic  Variation  and  Clinical 
Exercise  Training  Adaptations,"  4  to  5  p.m., 
127  Noll  Physiological  Research  Center. 

Monday,  September  23 

David  Stone  on  "Application,  Design  and  Mech- 
anism of  Shape  Memory  Materials,"  11:15 
a.m.,  S-5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Mike  Calter  on  "Catalysis  in  Natural  Product  Syn- 
thesis," 1:15  p.m.,  S-5  Osmond  Laboratory. 


"Quifters"  will  take  the  stage  at  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  campus 
with  previews  beginning  on  Sept.  24.  Pictured,  are  Spence  Ford,  top,  and  daughters, 
from  left,  Adria  Vitlar,  Lisa  Schale  and  Lori  Eve  Marinacci.  For  more  information,  see  the 
music  section  of  the  calendar  to  the  left. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Bernd  Bruegmann  on  a  topic  to  be  announced, 
3  p.m..  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Tuesday,  September  24 

Patricia  Morrissey  on  "How  to  Educate  Policy- 
Makers,"  3  to  4  p.m.,  124  Cedar. 

Paul  Crowell  on  "Time-Resolved  Spin  Dynamics 
in  Ferromagnetic  Microstructures,"  3:30  p.m., 
339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Kristin  Kumashira  on  "Solid-State  NMR  Studies 
of  Elastin,"  4  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Wednesday,  September  25 

Stephen  J.  Bartels  on  "Future  Directions  in 
Geriatric  Mental  Health  Services  Research: 
Opportunities  for  Research  Careers,"  noon 
to  1  p.m.,  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Chritian  Leuz  on  "Economic  Consequences  of  SEC 
Disclosure  Regulations:  Evidence  from  the  OTC 
Bulletin  Board,"  3:30  p.m.,  333  Beam. 


Sharon  Landesman  Ramey  on  "Intensive  Inter- 
ventions to  Enhance  Children's  Develop- 
ment: Behavioral  and  Biological  Evidence," 
4  to  5  p.m.,  110  Henderson. 

Thursday,  September  26 

David  Clarke  on  "The  Scientific  Opportunities 
Underpinning  Thermal  Barrier  Coating  Sys- 
tems," 11:15  a.m.  to  12:05  p.m.,  22  Deike. 

Patricia  Woertz  will  discuss  globalization  and  Its 
impact  on  opportunities  for  women,  2:30  p.m., 
Ballrooms  A&B,  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

Allen  Weltmann  and  Douglas  B.  Sieg  on  "Dis- 
appearing Act:  Corporate  Ethics,  Profits  and 
Trust,"  3:30  to  5  p.m.,  101  Pattee  Library. 

Greg  Lopinski  on  "Molecular  Electronics  on  Silicon 
Surfaces,"  4  p.m.,  117  Osmond  Laboratory. 

James  Thurman  on  his  work  and  his  exhibit 
"Bookworks,"  5:30  to  7  p.m.,  201B  Pattee. 


ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT 


Recitals 

Two  free  recitals  are  planned  in  the  School 
of  Music  on  the  University  Park  campus: 

■  "Flute  and  Friends"  faculty  recital,  3 
p.m.  Sunday.  Sept.  22,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 
Eleanor  Duncan  Armstrong  will  perform 
with  Dan  C.  Armstrong.  James  Lyon  and 
Smith  C.  Toulson  and  guest  artists  Kathy 
Gattuso  Cinatl  and  Diane  Gold  Toulson. 

■  Voice  recital,  Richard  Kennedy,  8  p.m. 
Friday,  Sept  27,  in  Esber  Recital  Hall.  He 
will  be  accompanied  by  faculty  Steven 
Smith,  James  Lyon,  Julie  Savignon,  Timothy 
Deighton,  Timothy  Hurtz  and  Lisa  Bon- 
trager  and  graduate  student  Mihovil  Karuza. 


Percussion  concert 

The  Penn  State  Percussion  Ensemble  I 
and  the  Penn  State  Mallet  Ensemble  will 
give  a  free  joint  concert  at  8  p.m.  Sept.  24 
in  Esber  Recital  Hall,  University  Park. 

Fall  art  classes  set 

The  University's  Art  Education  Program  is 
sponsoring  Saturday  art  classes  for  stu- 
dents in  kindergarten  though  eighth 
grade.  The  nine-week  session  begins  Sept. 
28  and  concludes  with  a  show  of  student 
work  on  Dec.  7.  Classes  will  be  taught  by 
advanced  art  education  students  in  collabo- 


ration with  art  education  faculty  and  gradu- 
ate teaching  assistants.  They  will  be  held 
in  studio  classrooms  in  Patterson  Building 
and  the  Arts  Cottage,  University  Park. 

For  information  or  to  request  a  registra- 
tion form,  call  (814)  865-6570. 

Display  remembers  Sept.  11 

The  University  Libraries'  Microforms  and 
Newspapers  Library  is  featuring  a  newspa- 
per-coverage display  of  the  Sept  11  terror- 
ist attacks  through  Oct.  15  in  the  vestibule 
on  the  ground  floor  of  Pattee  Library,  west, 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  display  samples  newspapers  from 


Friday,  September  27 

Abhay  Ashtekar  on  "Report  on  the 

Schroedinger  Institute  Workshop,"  11  a.m 

318  Osmond  taboratory. 
Al  tord  on  "The  CEO  Challenge  Post-Enron," 

11:30  a.m..  The  Nittany  tion  Inn. 
Brent  Yarnal  on  "The  Making  of  a  HERO," 

3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 
Marlena  Tickerhoof  on  "Influence  of  Type-I  Di£ 

betes  on  Coronary  Vasoreactivity  in  Rat 

Heart,"  4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiological 

Research  Center. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

"Influenced,"  through  Oct.  2. 

"Etchings  by  Enrica  Ruiz,"  through  Sept.  26 

Faith  Ringgold,  through  Dec.  4. 

"Bug  Art,"  through  Oct.  17. 

"Sculptures,"  Joe  Mooney,  through  Dec.  5. 

"Freedom  Now:  A  Collection  of  Political  Protest 
Buttons  and  Memorabilia  by  Ken  Lawrence," 
through  Sept.  26. 

North  Halls 

"Falun  Dafa:  A  Gem  Shining  Through  the  Twi- 
light of  China,"  through  Dec.  10. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Picturing  America:  Photographs  from  the  Per- 
manent Collection,"  through  Jan.  19. 

"200  Years:  Change-No  Change,"  by  Jaune 
Quick-to-See  Smith,"  through  Jan.  26. 

Pattee  and  Patemo  Library  exhibit  areas 

"Styles  of  German  Architecture,"  from 
Romanesque  to  Expressionist  by  Gary  L. 
Catche,  through  Nov.  29. 

"Distinguished  People  with  Disabilities,"  and 
"Just  As  I  Am:  Americans  with  Disabilities," 
through  Oct.  31. 

Display  remembering  Sept.  11,  through  Oct.  15. 

Ritenour 

"Influenced,"  through  Oct.  3. 

Waring  Commons 

"Color  Photography  by  Conrad  Louis-Charles," 
through  Dec.  12. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities, 
including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/catendar/.  For  a  detailed 
listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes' 
conferences,  visit  the  Web  at  http://www. 
outreach.psu.edu/conferences.html. 


around  the  country  and  the  world  and  fea- 
tures a  digital  slide  show  of  images  related 
to  Sept.  11  from  the  AccuNet/AP  Photo 
Archive.  Also  included  are  photos  taken  on 
the  University  Park  campus  in  the  after- 
math of  Sept  11. 

The  Social  Sciences  Library  (second 
floor,  Paterno  Library)  has  a  related  dis- 
play on  how  the  government  responded  to 
the  events  of  Sept  11  and  the  many  publi- 
cations, ranging  from  posters  to  hearings 
to  presidential  sources,  generated  by  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

For  information,  call  John  Tomedi  at 
(814)  865-7797  ore-mailjrtl49@psu.edu. 


pennState 


We  Make/Happen . . 


Information  Ton 


In  the  pages  that  follow,  we  will  outline 
the  full  scope  of  Information 
Technology  Services  (ITS)  and  its 
seven  units  (Consulting  and  Support 
Services,  Academic  Services  and 
Emerging  Technologies,  Teaching  and 
Learning  with  Technology, 
Administrative  Information  Services, 
Security  Operations  and  Services, 
Digital  Library  Technologies,  and 
Telecommunications  and  Networking 
Services.)  You  can  find  more  detailed 
descriptions  of  ITS  units  and  their 
services,  along  with  a  longer  version  of 
this  insert  at:  http://lts.psu.  silu/pralile. 


Dear  faculty,  staff  and  students, 

In  today's  world,  the  role  of  Information  Technology  (IT)  is 

evolving  rapidly  -  expanding  how  we  work  and  learn  in  exciting 

new  ways.  It  isn't  unusual  to  find  hospitals  using  virtual  reality 

to  teach  medical  students  surgical  techniques;  digital  archives 

that  rival  the  nation's  largest  book  collections;  and  architects 

using  3-D  technology  to  "walk  through"  models  that  they 

designed  collaboratively  from  remote  locations.   At  Penn  State,  it's 

now  routine  for  faculty  and  staff  to  use  IT  to  manage  courses,  data  and 

research;  while  students  surf  the  Web  on  a  daily  basis  to  access  grades,  course 

schedules  and  career  resources. 

It's  a  critical  time  for  universities  to  have  cutting-edge  information  technology 
resources  that  they  consistently  can  rely  on.  Information  Technology  Services 
(ITS),  the  central  IT  organization  for  Penn  State,  recently  was  reorganized  to 
better  meet  these  rising  needs  and  to  provide  our  community  with  access  to  the 
emerging  technologies  essential  to  success  in  higher  education  today. 

This  insert  includes  descriptions  of  our  organization's  many  services.  You  also 
will  find  examples  of  recently  enhanced  resources  that  enable  Penn  State's 
community  members  to  make  maximum  use  of  IT  in  their  numerous  learning, 
teaching,  research  and  administrative  endeavors.   Please  take  a  few  minutes  to 
read  the  insert  and  learn  how  ITS  can  help  you  to  achieve  your  own  goals  at 
Penn  State. 


/.  Gary  Augustson 
Vice  Privostfor  Information  Technology 


Your  gateway  to  technology 

CSS  is  a  newly  created  ITS  unit  which  now 
serves  the  entire  University  community  as 
a  single  point  of  contact  for  ITS  resources. 
One  of  the  principal  functions  of  CSS  is  to 
provide  Help  Desk  support  to  faculty,  staff 
and  students  who  encounter  IT  problems. 
CSS  Help  Desk  staff  provide  timely  phone 
call,  e-mail  and  walk-in  assistance  on  a 
range  of  topics,  including  software 
installation,  Internet  access  and 
administrative  computing.  For 
departmental  or  college-level  needs,  CSS 
provides  project  management  for  technical 
changes  related  to  office  moves,  and  other 
similar  requests.  CSS  also  provides 
registration  for  the  Penn  State  Access 
Account,  a  "userid"  (user  ID)  and 
password  that  enables  faculty,  staff  and 
students  to  easily  use  electronic  mail, 
remote  database  access  and  the  World 
Wide  Web.  PAC-ITS,  a  free  CD  containing 
anti-virus  software,  plus  software  for 
using  e-mail  and  other  Internet  services,  is 
also  available  through  CSS.  In  addition,  a 
newly  formed  group,  Entrepreneurial 
Services,  has  been  created  within  CSS  to 
seek  out  and  provide  new  tor-fee  services. 
This  team  now  manages  services  such  as 
sales  at  the  Computer  Store,  software  site 
licensing  and  cellular  phone  service. 


CSS 

*  Access  Accounts  Sei 


;  User  Suppt 


-  Help  Desks 

~  Consulting 

1  Call  Center  Services 

"  Internet  Access  Guide 

*  Administrative  Computing  Support 
"  Telecommunications  Consulting 

*  Local  Area  Network  Administration 
Consulting 

*  Work  Bench 

*  Online  Billing  for  Telecommunicat 

■  Institutional  Licensing  and  Sojtwai 
Distribution 

*  Long  Distance  Programs 

*  Computer  Store 

ASET 

*  Access  Accounts  Services  Technical 
Support 

*  Penn  State  Access  Account  Storage  ' 
(PASS) 

*  Penn  State  Portal 

*  Penn  State  Web  Mail 

*  Web  Services 

*  E-mail  Services 

*  High  Performance  Computing 

*  Visualization 

*  UNIX  Resources 

TLT 

*  Penn  State  Course  Management  Sys 
(ANGEL) 

*  Computer  Labs  and  Software  1 
Support  Courses 

*  Free  Computer  and  Technology  Semh 

*  Instructional  Technologies 

*  Online  Learning 

*  Faculty  Multimedia  Center 

*  Assistive  Technologies 

*  Technology  Classroom  Support 

*  Curricular  Redesign 

*  Faculty/Course  Development  Projec 
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Abrary  Information  Access  System 
'LIAS) 
The  Cat 

My  Library  Account 
Tost  Track  Databases 
I  Want  It 
Course  Reserves 

*N8 

Integrated  Backbone  Connections 

Local  Area  Networks,  including  Wireless 

Room-based  Videoconferencing 

Cable  TV  Connections 

Satellite  Uplink  and  Downlink 

Telephone  Services 

Paging  Services 

Voice  Mail 

Telecommunications  Infrastructure 


ACADEMIC  SERVICES  AND 
EMERGING  TECHNOLOGIES 
(ASET) 

Customised  wlutiem  to  meet  yout 

technology  tmtk 

ASET,  a  dynamic  ITS  unit  that  provides 
support  for  Penn  State's  academic  and 
research  community,  is  comprised  of  two 
main  areas: 

Academic  Services  (AS) 

Activities  such  as  using  a  Penn  State 
Access  Account,  sending  e-mail,  creating 
Web  pages  and  accessing  up-to-the- 
minute  information  have  become  an 
increasingly  integral  part  of  academic  life 
for  faculty, 
staff  and 
students 
at  the 
University. 
Academic 
Services 
(AS) 

functions 
as  Penn 

State 'c 

"boiler 
room"  for 
these 

services  by 
managing 
the  development  and  support  of  central 
computing  resources  such  as  e-mail, 
University  Park  modems,  Web  space  and 
the  Penn  State  Portal.  AS  also  supports 
scholars  in  their  education  and  research 
endeavors  at  the  University  by  enhancing 
their  abilities  to  compute  and  manage 
extensive  amounts  of  data,  and  by 
providing  information  and  expertise  related 
to  NSF  and  other  federally  sponsored 
computing  programs.  In  addition,  AS 
explores  and  develops  visual  computing 
technologies  for  research  and  instructional 
programs  at  Penn  State. 

Emerging  Technologies  (ET) 

With  the  rapid  pace  of  technological 
change  today,  it's  important  for 
organizations  to  be  light  on  their  feet  and 
more  adaptable  than  just  a  few  years  ago. 
The  Emerging  Technologies  (ET)  team 
enables  ITS,  and  subsequently  Penn  State, 
to  become  more  agile  and  flexible  in 
teaching,  learning  and  research,  while  also 
participating  in  a  range  of  cutting-edge  IT 
investigations.  ET  performs  research  and 
development  in  information  technology  for 
the  purpose  of  developing,  defining  and 
promoting  an  IT  architecture  that  positions 
the  University  to  take  advantage  of  rapidly 
emerging  opportunities  at  Penn  State  and 
beyond. 


TEACHINQ  AND  LEARNING  WITH  TECHNOLOGY 
(TLT) 

if  pn  have  question/,  we  (mpt  the  Answers 

As  technology  becomes  an  increasingly  essential  part  of 
the  classroom  experience,  faculty  members  need  IT 
resources  and  tools  they  can  depend  on  to  help  them 
effectively  enhance  instruction.  TLT  is  a  one-stop  location 
within  ITS  where  instructors  can  find  training  and  tools 
that  enable  them  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  teaching 
capabilities  of  technology.  Each  year,  TLT  programmers 

and  instructional  designers  work  with  faculty  on  various  projects  designed  to  increase  the 

effectiveness  of  teaching  by  integrating  IT 

tools  and  learning  modules  into  Penn 

State  course  curricula.  TLT  also  supports 

Penn  State's  Course  Management  System, 

A  New  Global  Environment  for  Learning 

(ANGEL),  a  software  application  that 

enables  instructors  to  manage  course 

materials,  communication,  quizzing  and 

certain  aspects  of  grading  from  a  single 

online  location.  Software  development, 

tutorials,  consultation,  equipment, 

expertise  and  training  are  some  of  the 

other  ways  that  TLT  supports  Penn  State 

faculty. 

TLT  also  helps  faculty,  staff  and  students  to  acquire  the  technology  skills  they  need  by 
multimedia  topics,  in  addition,  the" organization  provides  a°n  extensive  array  of  computer 
labs  technology  classrooms  and  multimedia  software  -  many  of  which  are  accessible  24 
hours  a  day.  There  are  over  40  student  computing  labs  at  the  University  Park  campus, 
each  offering  a  variety- of  cutting-edge  software  and  hardware  as  well  as  access  to  CD 
burners,  scanners  and  color  printers. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  INFORMATION 
SERVICES  (AIS) 

Technology  with  a  human  touch 

Ask  anyone  who  works  at  Penn  State  about  the  tools 
they  use  in  their  job,  and  you  will  likely  hear  them 
mention  a  system  or  service  provided  by  Administrative 
Information  Services.  AIS  is  the  central  resource  for 
supporting  administrative  information  systems,  and 
serves  as  the  ITS  unit  that  provides  the  foundation  for 
automating  business  practices  at  the  University. 

Each  day,  AIS  staff  members  work  on  technical  solutions 
to  Penn  State's  business  challenges.  This  effort  includes 
implementing  payment  processing  technologies  for  student  bills;  managing  eLion  server 
operations;  working  with  developers  on  new  student  or  faculty  Web  applications; 
operating  the  Integrated  Business  Information  System  (IBIS),  the  Integrated  Student 
Information  System  (ISIS),  and  the  Alumni  Development  Information  System  (ADIS); 
implementing  new  software  in  the  Enterprise  Information  System  (EIS);  and  managing  the 
Data  Warehouse.  In  addition,  AIS  has  recently  helped  to  make  a  number  of  e-commerce 
services  available  to  the  University  community  including  online  credit  card  payments  for 
admissions  and  tuition.  Another  AIS  initiative,  "Document  Imaging,"  is  helping  numerous 
University  offices  such  as  Undergraduate  Admissions,  Human  Resources,  Police  Services, 
and  Development  and  Alumni  Relations  cut  costs  and  boost  efficiency  by  digitizing  their 
paper  records. 


@IT  Day 

Wednesday,  Oct.16 
in  the  Alumni  Hall 
@  the  HUB-Robeson  Center 
9:30  am  -  3:00  pm 
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SECURITY 

OPERATIONS 

AND 

SERVICES 

(SOS) 

Ensuring 
a  safe 
computing 
environment 


Security  isn't  always  the  first  thing  on 

K--^.,,  o  .iinrus  vvifcn  nicy  SI4  UUWTl  III  Hum 

of  a  computer,  but  it's  an  essential  and 
necessary  part  of  using  information 
technology  in  today's  world.  Within  ITS. 
Security  Operations  and  Services  (SOS)' 
has  the  important  task  of  addressing  Penn 
State's  system-wide  IT  security  issues. 

As  the  use  of  electronic  information 
becomes  more  complex,  SOS  staff  are 
continually  examining  and  implementing 
ways  to  protect  the  Penn  State  community 
against  viruses,  worms,  hackers  and  other 
electronic  dangers.  Because  Penn  State 
networks  are  now  being  probed  multiple 
times  daily  by  hostile  code  from  sites  all 
over  the  world,  security  specialists  at  SOS 
have  installed  a  scanning  system  that 
enables  University  network  administrators 
to  quickly  and  efficiently  protect  their 
systems.  In  addition  to  the  scanning 
service,  SOS  employs  many  other  methods 
for  providing  security,  ranging  from  the 
simple  creation  and  use  of  passwords  to 
performing  security  investigations  and 
analyses. 


DIGITAL  LIBRARY 
TECHNOLOGIES  (DLT) 

"The  true  university  of  these 
days  is  a  collection  of  books, " 
Carlyk  1841 

Thomas  Carlyle's  familiar  message, 
which  graces  the  facade  of  Pattee 
Library,  underscores  our  academic 
community's  commitment  to 
information. 


(DLT)  is  to  provide  the  means  to  access 
Penn  State's  collection  of  books  as  well 
as  the  ever-burgeoning  digital 
information  resources.  This  is 
accomplished  through  LIAS  (Library 
Information  Access  System),  the 
gateway  through  which  Penn  State 
scholars  enter  the  "information 
universe." 

For  the  last  two  decades,  LIAS  has 
provided  scholars  with  access  to 
information,  initially  to  materials 


existing  within  the  University  Libraries' 
walls,  and  now  to  any  library  or 
resource,  any  time,  in  print  or  digital 
form,  including  full  text,  sound,  video 
and  image.  Indeed,  many  resources 


today  exist  only  in  digital  form,  and  the 
scholar's  library  is  now  a  virtual  one. 
The  organizing  function  remains 
important  for  libraries,  perhaps  even 
more  so  today  as  information  resources 
continue  to  expand  exponentially.  Tools 
for  filtering  and  manipulating  data,  and 
authenticating  user  access  to  licensed 
information  that  may  reside  elsewhere, 
are  now  routine  aspects  of  making 
information  available  to  scholars.  Even 
basic  library  operations  such  as 
ordering  new  titles,  cataloging  and 
sharing  materials  with  other  libraries 
have  taken  on  new  complexity  in  the 

As  Mr.  Carlyle  so  aptly  noted,  the  true 
university  is  a  collection  of  books. 
However,  in  today's  university,  it  is  also 
a  diverse  collection  of  digital  resources. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
AND  NETWORKING 
SERVICES  (TNS) 

Building  Penn  State's  IT 
superhighway 

For  information  technology  to  be  useful 
IT  resources  must  be  accessible  and 
faculty,  staff  and  students  need  to  be  able 
to  readily  share  information.  Satisfying 
these  requirements  is  the  mission  of  the 
Telecommunications  and  Networking 
Services  (TNS)  unit  of  ITS.  TNS  enables 
the  interconnection  of  information 
technology  resources,  by  providing 
design,  installation,  operation  and 
maintenance  services  to  address  telecom- 
munications and  networking  needs,  such 
as  high-speed  networking,  Internet, 
telephone,  voice  mail,  paging,  cable  TV 
and  videoconferencing.  This  critical 
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TNS  manages  network  connections  that 
serve  offices,  research  facilities,  classrooms 
labs  and  other  locations  throughout  the 
University,  and  provides  support  for  network 
services  within  Penn  State's  traditional 
residence  halls.  These  halls  alone  utilize  over 
15,000  activated  connections  (more  than  any 
other  university  in  the  United  States  has 
reported).  In  addition,  thousands  of  Internet 
connection  ports  are  available  in  buildings 
throughout  Penn  State  that  enable  laptop 
"plug-n-play"  access  to  Penn  State's  network 
and  the  World  Wide  Web;  and  a  new  high- 
speed wireless  service  allows  computer 
users  to  access  the  internet  without  the  need 
for  a  place  to  "plug  in."  TNS  also  provides 
connectivity  among  Penn  State's  multiple 
campus  locations  through  the  Intercampus 
Network. 

To  provide  state-of-the-art  interconnectivity 
services  across  such  a  wide  spectrum  of 
technologies  and  user  needs,  TNS  has 
developed  an  "integrated  backbone,"  merging 
voice,  data  and  video  in  a  single  "network  of 
networks."  This  backbone  system  rivals  the 
size  of  many  commercial  networks,  and  is 
truly  one  of  the  largest  and  most  advanced 
of  any  educational  institution  in  the  nation 
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News  in  Brief 


Vanpools 

■  A  vanpool  is  looking  for  a  rider  from  the 
Philipsburg  area  to  University  Park.  Work 
hours  are  7:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday.  Call  Terry  Williams  at  (814) 
342-3842. 

■  Dana  wants  to  start  another  vanpool  for 
people  working  from  7:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday  from  Philipsburg  to 
University  Park.  For  information,  e-mail  Dana 
at  dmc6@psu.edu. 

Quality  Advocates'  network  meeting 

An  informal  Quality  Advocates'  discussion 
will  be  held  from  8:30  to  10  a.m.  Friday,  Sept 
20,  in  404  Old  Main  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

The  topic  will  be  learning  about  virtual 
teams;  the  Fast  Track  approach  and  the  tradi- 
tional approach:  and  the  way  these  approach- 
es have  been  implemented  recently  for  incre- 
mental improvement  and  re-engineering  at 
the  University. 

Talking  about  their  experiences  will  be: 
Penny  Kowalski,  Registrar's  Office  Course 
Scheduling  Re-engineering  Team;  Ron 
Servello,  University  libraries'  Fast  Track 
Equipment  Team;  and  Joelle  Sherlock,  Com- 
monwealth College  Career  Services  Virtual 
Team. 

'lb  register,  cau  ine  corner  ior  Uualitv  and 
Planning  at  (814)  863-8721  or  e-mail 
psucqp@psu.edu. 

Financing  college  is  topic 
of  Spanier  radio/TV  call-in 

Financing  a  college  education  is  the  topic  of 
the  next  edition  of  'To  the  Best  of  My  Knowl- 
edge," President  Graham  B.  Spaniels  month- 
ly call-in  show  airing  at  7  p.m.  Monday,  Sept 
23,  on  WPSU-FM  and  WPSX-TV. 

Joining  Spanier  to  discuss  ways  of  manag- 
ing the  rising  costs  of  tuition,  room,  board, 
books  and  supplies  will  be  Donald  Heller, 
associate  professor  of  education  and  author 
of  The  States  and  Public  Higher  Education 
Policy:  Affordability,  Access  and  Accountabili- 
ty. Participating  in  the  discussion  by  phone 
from  Washington  will  be  Ed  Elmendorf,  sen- 
ior vice  president  for  government  relations 
and  policy  analysis  for  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Colleges  and  Universities. 

College  students,  parents  and  others  with 
questions  or  comments  are  encouraged  to 
call  (800)  543-8242  during  the  one-hour 
broadcast  Internet  users  worldwide  will  be 
able  to  link  to  sound  and  pictures  from  the 
program  at  http://www.  wpsu.psu.  edu/ttbomk/; 
and  they  will  be  able  to  contact  the  president 
during  the  program  via  e-mail  to 
response@psu.edu. 

'To  the  Best  of  My  Knowledge"  is  a  series 
designed  to  explore  topics  of  national  and 
local  interest  and  to  allow  listeners  a  chance 
to  communicate  direcuy  with  Perm  State's 
president 


Jessie  Zimmerman,  a  visual  arts  major,  is  surrounded  by  black-eyed  Susans.  She's 
sketching  these  rudbeckias  for  her  Art  120  class. 
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Trolley  tour 

The  University  Women's  Club  will  hold  a 
newcomers'  tour  of  campus  via  Molly  Trolley 
on  Tuesday,  Sept  24,  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

The  event  is  open  to  faculty,  staff  and 
alumna  and  their  spouses,  partners,  daugh- 
ters and  mothers. 

The  tour  will  be  from  9  am  to  11:15  a.m. 
and  lunch  will  be  from  11:15  a.m.  to  12:30 
p.m.  at  Cafe  Laura.  The  cost  is  $3  for  the  tour, 
$8  for  lunch  or  $10  for  both. 

For  information  and  reservations,  call 
Sally  Mahan  at  (814)  867-2184  or  Karen 
Eklund  at  (814)  4660560. 

Incentive  grants 

The  Commission  for  Adult  Learners  invites 
the  submission  of  proposals  for  2002-03  Adult 
Learner  Program/Service  Incentive  Grants. 
The  grants  were  established  to  generate  new, 
improved  and  innovative  programs  services 
for  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  adult 
learners. 

Staff,  faculty  and  adult  learner  organiza- 
tions at  all  University  locations  are  encour- 
aged to  submit  an  incentive  grant  application. 
Application  forms  have  been  widely  distrib- 
uted to  all  campuses.  Additional  copies  can 


be  obtained  by  calling  the  Center  for  Adult 
Learner  Services  at  (814)  863-3887  or  by 
downloading  from  the  commission's  Web  site 
at  http://www.sa.psu.edu/cals/commission. 
The  deadline  for  submission  is  Oct  4.  The 
Commission  for  Adult  Learners  will  show- 
case the  Incentive  Grant  programs  at  its  May 
12,  Hendrick  Best  Practices  for  Adult  Learn- 
ers Conference. 

CPATODA  meeting  dates  set 

The  Commission  for  the  Prevention  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  and  Other  Drug  Abuse  (CPA- 
TODA) will  meet  at  10:30  am.  Oct  16,  Nov. 
20  and  Dec.  17  in  107  HUB-Robeson  Center 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Meetings  are  open  to  all  University  facul- 
ty, staff  and  students.  The  commission  serves 
as  an  advisory  group  to  William  Asbury,  vice 
president  for  Student  Affairs,  on  any  matter 
that  affects  the  use  or  abuse  of  alcohol,  tobac- 
co or  other  drugs  in  the  University  communi- 

•y-  •   , 

For  information,  call  the  commission  s 
office  at  (814)  8630461. 

LINC  proposals  sought 

Leadership  for  Institutional  Change  (LINC),  a 
multi-year  initiative,  is  seeking  proposals  for 


mini-grants  for  projects  that  address  cam- 
pus/community challenges  at  all  University 
locations. 

A  partnership  of  Penn  State  and 
Cheyney  University  that  is  funded  by  the 
Kellogg  Foundation,  the  LINC  effort 
includes  projects  that  represent  collabora- 
tion among  a  number  of  land-grant  institu- 
tions. LINC's  overarching  goals  are  to  find 
and  nurture  the  people  who  will  be  the  col- 
lege and  university  leaders  of  this  century. 

LINC  is  in  its  second  phase,  which 
focuses  on  diverse  teams  of  campus  and 
community  members  that  are  working  on 
projects  related  to  such  issues  as  alcohol 
education,  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, healthy  communities,  economic 
development  and  service  learning. 

The  deadline  for  submitting  proposals 
is  Oct.  18.  Proposals  will  be  reviewed  by 
Nov.  1  and  awards  will  be  made  while  fund- 
ing remains  available. 

For  information  about  the  mini-grant 
application  process,  contact  Louise  Sand- 
meyer  at  (814)  863-8721  or  lesl@psu.edu; 
or  David  Day  at  (814)  865-3180  or 
dvdl@psu.edu.  For  more  information  on 
Penn  State's  involvement  with  LINC,  visit 
the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/president/ 
cqi/LINC/index.htm. 

ftnlrlu/atar  Crhnlarchin 

University  Park  students  interested  in  a 
career  in  mathematics,  the  natural  sci- 
ences or  engineering  may  apply  to  the 
Barry  M.  Goldwater  Scholarship  and 
excellence  in  Education  Program. 

The  Barry  M.  Goldwater  Scholarship 
and  Excellence  in  Education  Foundation 
operates  an  educational  scholarship  pro- 
gram designed  to  provide  opportunities  for 
outstanding  U.S.  students  with  excellent  ■ 
academic  records  and  demonstrated  inter- 
est in,  and  potential  for,  careers  in  mathe- 
matics, the  natural  sciences  and  engineer- 
ing. 

In  April  2003,  the  Foundation  will  award 
scholarships  to  students,  who  will  be  col- 
lege juniors  or  seniors  during  the  2003- 
2004  academic  year.  In  order  to  be  consid- 
ered for  an  award,  students  must  be  nomi- 
nated by  their  institution. 

The  campus  deadline  for  University 
Park  students  is  Oct.  30.  The  national 
deadline  for  receipt  of  all  2003  nominations 
is  Feb.  1. 

For  more  information,  contact  The 
Undergraduate  Fellowship  Office,  11-A 
Grange  Building,  at  (814)  863-8199  or 
undergraduatefellowships@psu.edu. 

For  the  Record 

Due  to  an  editing  error,  Abdullah  Yayas' 
name  was  transposed  and  the  Christian 
Student  Fellowship  was  incorrectiy  identi- 
fied in  a  story  on  page  1  of  the  Sept.  12  edi- 
tion of  Intercom. 
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COURSES 

University  Libraries 

The  University  Libraries'  Engineering  Library 
is  offering  the  hands-on  seminar  "Engineering 
Resources"  from  4  to  6  p.m.  Wednesday.  Sept. 
25,  in  the  Instructional  Lab  of  the  Pollock  Lap- 
lop  Library  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Open  to  all  students,  faculty,  staff  and  the 
public,  this  interactive  seminar  will  explore 
databases,  full-text  resources  and  Web  sites 
available  for  research  in  the  various  engineer- 
ing fields. 

No  registration  is  required.  For  informa- 
tion, call  Bonnie  Osif  at  (814)  865-3697  or 
e-mail  bao@psulias.psu.edu. 

Information  Technology  Services 

This  fall.  Information  Technology  Services  will 
offer  three  Technologies  for  Learning  Semi- 
nars, designed  for  faculty  to  provide  and  share 
information  on  teaching  with  technology.  The 
seminars  are  held  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  in  141 
Computer  Building  on  tile  University  Park 
campus  and  include  a  30-minute  open  forum 
discussion. 

Participants  may  bring  a  lunch  and  a  bever- 
age. Register  on  the  Web  by  going  lo 
http://ils.psu.edu/training/  and  clicking  on 
"Register  for  Seminars."  Select  "Technology  in 
the  Classroom,"  and  locate  the  course  for 
which  you  would  like  lo  register. 

For  more  information  on  the  Technologies 
for  Learning  seminars,  visit  http://tlt.its. 
psu.edu/fmc/teach/.  The  schedule  follows: 

Second  Generation  Online  Courses:  Rethinking 
the  Role  of  the  Internet  in  Teaching:  presented 
by  William  Kelly,  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Integrative  Arts,  on  Sept.  27. 

Teaching  Technology  or  Building  Self  Teachers: 
presented  by  George  S.  Young,  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Meteorology,  on  Oct  25. 

Calibrated  Peer  Review:  Bringing  Higher  Think- 
ing to  Life  through  Writing:  presented  by  John 
Wise,  director  of  Engineering  Instructional 
Services,  on  Nov.  22. 

Center  for  Quality  and  Planning 

The  following  courses  have  been  scheduled: 

Applying  Quality  Principles  in  Daily  Work:  The 
course  looks  at  identifying  ways  to  work  more 
efficiently  and  effectively.  It  will  be  from  1:30 
to  4  p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  21,  in  319  Rider 
Building. 

Facilitator  Training:  This  course  is  aimed  at 
teaching  participants  more  about  facilitating  or 
leading  an  improvement  and  innovation  team. 
It  will  be  from  1:30  to  4  p.m.  Thursday,  Nov. 
21,  at  319  Rider  Building. 

An  Overview  Of  Continuous  Quality  Improve- 
ment: Tlie  course  will  be  from  1:30  to  4:30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Sept.  25,  in  319  Rider  Building. 

Using  Improvement  And  Innovation  Tools:  It 
will  be  held  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Friday, 
Oct  11,  in  319  Rider  Building. 

To  register  online,  go  to 
http://www.ohr.psu.edu/hrdc/progranis.cftn. 


Petunia  pruning 


Carol  Woodnng,  a  landscaping  student  wno  worKS  tor  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant, 
trims  back  some  leggy  petunias.  She's  working  on  the  flower  planters  outside 
the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
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BOOK  SHELF 


The  following  individuals  recendy  pub- 
lished books: 

■  Stephen  Beckemian.  associate  profes- 
sor of  anthropology. 

Cultures  of  Multiple  Fathers:  The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Partible  Paternity  in  Low- 
land South  America,  University  of  Florida 
Press. 

■  Donna  Peuquet,  professor  of  geogra- 
phy. 

Representations  of  Space  aiui  Time,  Guil- 
ford Press. 

■  Randall  A.  Fegley,  lecturer  in  history 
at  Perm  State  Berks. 

The  Golden  Spurs  ofKortrijk:  How  the 
Knights  of  France  Fell  to  the  Foot  Soldiers  of 
Flanders  in  1302.  McFarland  and  Co.  Inc. 

■  Randall  E.  Newnham,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  political  science  at  Penn  State  Berks 

Deutsche  Mark  Diplomacy:  Positive  Eco- 
nomic Sanctions  in  German-Russian  Rela- 
tions. Penn  State  University  Press. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2002/Septl9/bookshelfhtml. 


APPOINTMENT 

The  following  person  was  recently 
appointed  to  a  new  position  at  the  Univer- 
sity: 

■  Karen  M.  Volmar,  manager  of  the 
Employee  Benefits  Division,  Office  of 
Human  Resources. 

For    details,    check    the    Web    at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom  __2002/ Sept  19/appointments.html. 


October  is  National  Disability  Employment  Awareness  Month 


The  annual  commemoration  of  National 
Disability  Employment  Awareness  Month 
occurs  during  October.  A  committee  com- 
posed of  members  from  the  Office  of 
Human  Resources,  Affirmative  Action 
Office,  Career  Services,  Office  for  Disabil- 
ity Services,  the  Pennsylvania  ADA  Coali- 
tion, the  Pennsylvania  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  the  State  College  Area 
School  District  and  State  College  Career- 
link  has  planned  the  following  programs 
on  the  University  Park  campus: 

■  Kathy  Buckley,  a  comedienne  with  a 
hearing  impairment,  will  perform  at  8:30 
p.m.  Oct  3  in  100  Thomas  Building.  In  her 
"No  Labels,  No  Limits"  program,  Buckley 
will  describe  what  it  was  like  to  grow  up 
with  a  hearing  impairment  and  how  she 
overcame  a  series  of  obstacles  in  her  life. 
The  performance  is  free  to  the  public. 
Additional  information  about  Kathy  Buck- 
ley can  be  found  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.kathybuckley.com. 

■  A  breakfast  meeting  featuring  Steve 
Nasuti,  executive  director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
will  be  held  from  7:30-9  a.m.  Oct  7  at  The 


Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel. 
Nasuti  will  discuss  the  benefits  of  employ- 
ing individuals  with  disabilities.  The  cost  to 
attend  is  $12.  To  register  for  this  event  or 
for  more  information,  contact  Marianne 
Karwacki  at  (814)  865-0676  or 
mlk6@psu.edu  before  Sept.  27. 

■  A  brown  bag  luncheon  to  view  the 
video  'The  10  Commandments  of  Com- 
municating with  People  with  Disabilities" 
will  be  held  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  Oct.  16  in 
109  Willard  Building.  Bill  Ritzman,  coor- 
dinator of  ADA  Programs,  will  lead  a  dis- 
cussion afterward. 

Those  who  anticipate  needing  any  type 
of  accommodation  or  have  questions  about 
the  physical  access  provided  for  these 
three  programs  should  contact  Karwacki. 

Career  Services  also  is  sponsoring  a 
number  of  programs  to  observe  National 
Disability  Employment  Awareness  Month: 

■  Oct.  8:  National  Disability  Employ- 
ment Awareness  Month  Kick-off,  6-8  p.m. 
in  103  MBNA  Career  Services  Center. 

■  Oct.  9:  A  representative  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion will  be  available  in  103  M3NA  Career 


Services  Center  to  talk  to  students  with 
disabilities  about  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  the  application  process  for  state 
Civil  Service  Commission  jobs.  Students 
should  contact  Maritza  Ledee  Rivera  at 
(814)  865-2377  or  rml9@sa.psu.edufor 
information. 

■  Oct  10:  Pennsylvania  State  Civil  Ser- 
vice tests  will  be  administered  in  103 
MBNA  Career  Services  Center  to  students 
with  disabilities  that  are  seeking  employ- 
ment with  the  state  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. Students  should  contact  Rivera  to 
schedule  a  testing  time. 

Students  with  disabilities  may  attend 
the  following  workshops,  which  will  be 
held  in  103  MBNA  Career  Services  Center 
at  6  p.m.: 

■  Oct.  17,  Career  Planning; 

■  Oct.  21,  Job  Search  Strategies; 

■  Oct  29,  Interviewing  Effectively;  and 

■  Oct.  31,  Graduate  School  Application 
Process. 

Those  who  anticipate  needing  any  type 
of  accommodation  or  have  questions  about 
the  physical  access  provided  for  these  pro- 
grams should  contact  Rivera. 
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[This  is  an  architect's  rendering  of  Penn  State  Erie's  new  student  housing.  To  the  left  is  Perry 
Hall,  with  a  new  roof  that  is  included  in  the  renovation  project.  The  new  student 
housing  is  terraced  into  the  hillside  and  creates  a  quad. 


Information  technology 
[revolutionizes  daily  life 

The  University  Board  of  Trustees  heard 
on  Sept.  12  about  technology's  impact  on 
University  functions.  Information  Technol- 
ogy Services  (ITS)  —  the  vehicle  through 
which  technological  advances  are  realized 

Penn  State  —  enables  the  University 
community  to  efficiently  utilize  appropri- 
ate information  technology  tools  in  its 
learning,  teaching,  research,  outreach, 
administration  and  support  activities. 
For  the  full  story  by  Allison  Kessler, 
isit  http://www.psu.edu/ur/2002/ 
botl2sept02it.html. 

'2003-04  capital  budget 
request  gains  approval 

The  Board  of  Trustees  on  Sept.  13  author- 
ized the  University  to  request  $272.38  mil- 
lion for  capital  budget  projects  from  the 
state  legislature  for  the  2003-04  fiscal  year. 
The  capital  budget  funds  new  construc- 
tion and  renovation  projects  at  all  24  Penn 
State  locations  across  the  commonwealth. 
The  2003-04  fiscal  request  includes 
$151.5  million  for  new  construction  and 
renovation  projects,  and  $22.38  million  for 
original  equipment.  The  remaining  $98.5 
million  in  the  budget  is  a  request  for  re- 
authorization of  projects  previously 
approved  by  the  state  legislature  but  in 
jeopardy  of  lapsing  due  to  sunset  provi- 
sions in  the  Capital  Authorization  Bill. 
For  the  full  story  by  Tysen  Kendig, 
visit  http://www.psu.  edu/ur/2002/ 
botl3sept02capbudget.html. 

Trustees  hear  report  on 
fraternity,  sorority  life 

In  1887,  the  first  fraternity  chapter  was 
established  at  the  University  and  in  1922, 
sororities  were  permitted  —  on  an  experi- 
mental basis.  Today  there  are  86  fraternities 
and  sororities  at  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus, making  it  the  largest  in  the  nation 
based  on  the  number  of  chapters  represent- 
ed on  any  college  campus.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  on  Sept  13  heard  a  report  on  the 
Office  of  Fraternity  and  Sorority  life  from 
Scott  P.  Phelan,  director,  and  William  W. 
Asbury,  vice  president  for  student  affairs. 


For  the  full  story  by  Amy  Neil,  visit 
http://www.psu.  edu/ur/2002/ 
botl3sept02greeklife.html. 

Exchange  with  Game  Commission 
allows  continued  public  use 

Centre  Region  residents  can  continue 
using  nearly  950  acres  of  the  "living  filter" 
fields  and  forests,  and  other  croplands 
and  forested  land,  in  Patton  Township  for 
recreation  and  public  hunting  for  at  least 
another  25  years,  according  to  a  land 
exchange  agreement  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion that  was  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  Sept.  13. 

http://www.psu.edu/ur/2002/ 
botl3sept02landexchange.html. 

Projects  planned  for  Erie,  Fayette 
and  Hershey  Medical  Center 

The  Board  of  Trustees  on  Sept  13  approved 
sketch/preliminary  plans  for  a  new  resi- 
dence hall  for  Penn  State  Erie  and  a  new 
multi-purpose  building  for  Penn  State 
Fayette,  and  final  plans  for  new  patient  park- 
ing at  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. For  the  full  story  by  Gary  Cramer,  visit 
http://wwmpsu.  edu/ur/2002/ 
botl3sept02miscopp.html. 

Trustees  renew  terms  for 
Investment  Council  representatives 

The  Board  of  Trustees  renewed  the  one- 
year  terms  of  its  five  non-University  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Penn  State  Investment 
Council  on  Sept  13. 

The  board  established  the  council  in  Sep- 
tember 2000  to  provide  direct  oversight  of 
the  University's  endowment  and  long-term 
investment  program  in  response  to  Penn 
-  State's  increasing  asset  base  and  complex 
marketing  strategies.  Thecouncil  regularly 
reviews  asset  allocation,  new  asset  classes, 
investment  strategies,  and  manager  per- 
formance, and  provides  semi-annual  updates 
and  reports  regarding  investment  perform- 
ance to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

For  the  full  story  by  Allison  Kessler,  visit 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/2002/ 
botl3sept02invest.html. 


University- wide  events  calendar 
links  campuses,  community 


By  Amy  Neil 
Public  Information 

In  an  effort  to  consolidate  the  many 
online  calendars  that  exist  within  the 
Penn  State  system,  a  new  Web-based 
public  events  calendar  has  been 
established  by  the  University's  Web 
Strategies  Implementation  Team. 

Known  as  die  University-wide  events 
calendar  project  and  located  at 
http://www.events.psu.edu/ ,  this  initiative 
allows  University  staff  to  enter  calendar 
events  into  a  single  database  and  display 
those  events  in  multiple  calendar  locations 
on  the  Penn  State  Web  site. 

The  calendar  is  supported  by 
"WebEvent"  software,  which  is  available 
free  to  all  campuses  and  colleges  thanks 
to  the  Web  Strategies  Team,  which  pur- 
chased a  site  license  for  400  calendars  for 
the  University. 

Philip  Burlingame,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent for  student  affairs  and  driving  force 
behind  the  new  calendar  system,  said  there 
are  many  advantages  to  using  WebEvent 

"A  college's  or  campus'  public  events 
can  be  added  into  the  database  just  once 
and  it  will  appear  in  all  of  their  customized 
calendars.  The  information  also  can  be 
wide  calendar  and  into  Penn  State's  Por- 
tal," he  said.  "The  software  is  very  user- 
friendly  and  technical  knowledge  is  not  a 
prerequisite  to  use  it." 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
became  a  partner  in  this  initiative  because 
WebEvent  allowed  them  to  more  easily    ' 
coordinate  calendars  across  the  college 
and  the  University  arts  services.  Emily 
Corman,  editorial  assistant  in  the  college's 
communications  office,  said  using  the 
software  has  streamlined  the  process  of 
creating  a  collegewide  events  calendar 
each  semester. 

"Previously,  individual  units  submitted 
calendars  to  the  communications  office, 
which  in  turn  compiled  them  into  one  cal- 
endar for  placement  on  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture's  Web  site.  Now 
each  unit  is  responsible  for  directly 
uploading  events  to  the  WebEvent  server 
where  it  is  tunneled  into  the  college-wide 
calendar.  Ultimately  it  saves  time  by  elimi- 
nating the  need  to  recreate  calendars  in 
several  locations  for  publication." 

She  said  another  benefit  of  the  Univer- 


sity-wide events  calendar  is  the  level  of 
exposure  it  provides  for  the  college. 

'The  events  calendar  offers  a  central 
location  for  many  colleges,  departments, 
organizations  and  clubs  to  house  event 
calendars,  thus  funneling  end-users  to  a 
single  Web  site  and  greatly  increasing  the 
potential  traffic  flow  to  our  calendar." 

LateNight  Penn  State  is  an  example  of 
one  of  the  programs  that  has  benefited 
from  exposure  on  the  University-wide 
events  calendar.  Burlingame  said  student 
attendance  at  Late  Night-Penn  State 
events  has  more  than  doubled  since  the 
Late  Night  calendar  was  switched  to  the 
WebEvent  software. 

Ed  McGowan,  lead  applications  sys- 
tems analyst/programmer  for  student 
affairs,  is  responsible  for  administering 
WebEvent  logons  and  calendars,  and  is 
willing  to  meet  with  college  and  campus 
staff  who  would  like  to  learn  about  and 
use  WebEvent.  He  said  the  colleges  and 
campuses  have  a  minimum  of  five  calen- 
dars reserved  for  their  use. 

'The  new  calendar  provides  people  vis- 
iting the  Penn  State  calendar  Web  site 
with  an  easy  yet  powerful  way  to  find  out 
what  is  happening  at  Penn  State  on  any 
given  day,  "  he  said. 

menu  for  viewers  to  search  for  programs 
by  campus  or  college.  There  also  is  a  list 
of  searchable  categories,  including  major 
public  events,  educational  programs  and 
seminars  for  faculty/staff,  and  art  gal- 
leries and  exhibitions.  Programs  can  be 
viewed  by  a  specific  day,  week,  two-week, 
month  and  year. 

"With  WebEvent,  each  college  can  cus- 
tomize its  assigned  calendars  with  graph- 
ics that  are  consistent  with  its  existing 
Web  pages,"  added  Burlingame.  "College 
WebEvent  calendar  editors  can  add  pho- 
tos and  banners,  choose  colors  and  fonts. 
WebEvenf  calendar  entries  also  can 
include  Web  links  to  more  detailed  Web 
pages  or  to  audio  or  video  files." 

To  learn  more  about  the  software, 
check  the  Web  at  http://www.sa. 
psu.edu/webevent/  To  request  a 
WebEvent  calendar,  account  and  pass- 
word, call  Ed  McGowan  at  (814)  863-9843 
or  e-mail  him  at  ejm6@psu.edu. 


Amy  Neil  can  be  reached  at 
antyneil@psu.edu 


PARTINGS 


The  following  people  recently  retired  from 
the  University  with  at  least  25  years  of  serv- 
ice or  with  emeritus  rank: 

■  Michael  J.  Gerber,  director  of  account- 
ing operations,  Corporate  Controller's 
Office; 


■  Adam  Anthony,  professor  of  biology, 
Eberly  College  of  Science. 

For  details,  check  the  Web 
at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2002/Septl9/partings.html. 
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Nominations  solicited  for  2003 
Faculty,  Staff  Achievement  Awards 


Nominations  for  the  2003  Faculty  and  Staff 
Achievement  Awards  are  being  sought  from 
University  and  local  community  organiza- 
tions and  individuals. 

Nominations  may  be  submitted  online  or 
on  a  standardized  form  downloaded  from  the 
Office  ofHuman  Resources' Web  site.  If  using 
the  online  process,  nominators  and  individuals 
providing  support  documentation  have  the 
choice  of  completing  online  forms  or  upload- 
ing their  own  documents.  Visit  the  Office  of 
Human  Resources'  Web  site  at 
http://wwwohr.psu.edu  and  follow  the  links  in 
the  Documents  and  Forms  section  to  provide 
access  to  both  the  online  process  and  the  hard 
copy  nomination  form.  The  nomination  form 
also  is  available  by  contacting  the  Office  of 
Human  Resources  at  (814)  863-6188.  Nomi- 
nations and  supporting  documents  should  be 
submitted  by  Friday,  Dec.  2,  either  online,  by 
mail  to  Billie  S.  Willits,  Box  6.  Rider  Building, 
or  faxed  to  (814)  863-3461.  Supporting  docu- 
mentation that  accompanies  the  nominations 
should  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

The  Faculty  and  Staff  Achievement 
Awards  include: 

■  The  Barash  Award  for  Human  Service 
was  created  in  1975  by  the  family  of  the  late 
stipend  of  $1,000,  is  awarded  to  a  full-time 
member  of  the  faculty,  staff  or  student  body 
at  University  Park  who  has  contributed  most, 
apart  from  regular  duties,  to  human  causes, 
public  service  activities  and  organizations. 
These  human  service  activities  mush  have 
been  performed  in  University  Park,  the  Bor- 
ough of  State  College  or  College,  Patton, 
Harris  or  Ferguson  townships. 

■  The  McKay  Donkin  Award  was  estab- 
lished in  1969  in  honor  of  the  late  McKay 


Donkin  who  served  as  vice  president  for 
finance  and  treasurer  of  the  University  from 
1957  to  1968.  The  award,  which  consists  of  a 
$500  stipend,  is  presented  to  a  full-time  fac- 
ulty, staff  or  retiree  who  has  contributed 
most  to  the  "economic,  physical,  mental  or 
social  welfare  of  the  faculty"  of  the  Universi- 
ty. 

■  The  Administrative  Excellence  Award 
carries  a  stipend  of  $1,000.  The  award  is 
made  to  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Univer- 
sity whose  performance  methods  and 
achievements  exemplify  administrative  excel- 
lence. Important  criteria  considered  in  the 
evaluation  of  nominees  include  total  experi- 
ence in  an  administrative  position,  accumu- 
lative levels  of  responsibility  and  authority, 
years  of  service  at  the  University  and  in  pres- 
ent position,  and  impact  on  own  organization 
and  on  the  University  in  general. 

■  The  Staff  Excellence  Award,  estab- 
lished in  1993,  carries  a  stipend  of  $500.  Trie 
award  is  made  annually  to  a  member  of  the 
staff  who  has  demonstrated  and  practiced 
the  philosophy  of  continuous  quality 
improvement,  team  spirit  managerial  excel- 
lence and  provided  leadership  in  establish- 
!5K^fly§^Iy^eJiVi^uorierrt|tion  of  the  per- 
for  the  award,  full-time  staff  must  have  a  least 
five  years  of  University  service. 

■  The  Support  Staff  Award  established  in 
1997,  carries  a  stipend  of  $1,000.  This  award 
recognizes  the  overall  high  quality  perform- 
ance of  a  non-exempt  member  of  the  support 
staff  in  fulfilling  the  mission  of  the  Universi- 
ty and  of  his/her  college  or  administrative 
unit.  The  award  will  be  given  in  recognition 
of  dedicated  focus  to  customer  service,  com- 
mitment to  quality  improvement,  outstand- 


ing skills  and  abilities,  team  work  and  pro- 
fessionalism. To  be  eligible  for  this  award,  a 
non-exempt  staff  member  must  have  at  least 
five  years  of  active  University  service. 

■  The  James  Robinson  Equal  Opportuni- 
ty Award,  sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, and  given  in  honor  of  James  Robinson, 
an  alumnus  and  former  Alumni  Council 
member,  is  designed  to  recognize  a  Univer- 
sity faculty  or  staff  member  who  promotes 
the  concept  of  equal  opportunity  through 
affirmative  action  and/or  contributes  to 
enhancing  the  educational  environment  of 
the  University  through  improving  cross-cul- 
tural understanding.  The  award,  consisting 
of  a  $1,500  stipend,  is  given  in  recognition  of 
meeting  one  or  more  of  the  following  criteria; 
demonstrated  commitment  to  the  spirit  of 
equal  opportunity  through  affirmative  action; 
demonstrated  leadership  in  the  elimination 
of  discrimination  tiirough  encouragement  of 
understanding  between  persons  of  different 
races,  sexes,  age  groups,  sexual  orientation, 
ethnicity  or  religious  heritage;  and  a  demon- 
strated commitment  to  meeting  the  special 
needs  of  students,  faculty  or  staff  who  are 
members  of  traditionally  undcrreprooontod 
groups.  To_be  eligible  fnr  this  award,  full-time 
tamay  ana  Staff  must  have  at  least  two  years 
of  active  University  service. 

Billie  S.  Willits,  assistant  vice  president  for 
Human  Resources,  is  chairing  a  general  com- 
mittee to  solicit  nominations.  Ronald  R. 
Rohde,  human  resources  officer,  Office  of 
Human  Resources,  and  Carol  Griffin,  admin- 
istrative assistant,  Office  of  Human 
Resources,  are  providing  staff  support  Six 
subcommittees  will  screen  nominations  and 
develop  recommendations  for  the  respective 
awards. 


New  grants  to  help 
low-income  adults 
pursue  education 

The  University's  Academic  Advancement 
Programs  (AAP)  have  secured  two  new 
grants  totaling  $3  million  to  operate  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Centers  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  over 
the  next  five  years. 

These  programs  are  designed  to  assist 
low-income  adults  in  planning  for  educa- 
tion beyond  high  school.  The  majority  of 
the  EOC  clients  who  enroll  in  college  will 
be  the  first  in  their  families  to  earn  a  col- 


The  grants  enable  the  University  to 
provide  personalized  guidance  each  year 
to  more  than  1,000  adults  in  Philadelphia 
and  2,000  from  nine  counties  in  south- 
western Pennsylvania.  Services  include 
career  counseling,  admissions  and  finan- 
cial aid  assistance,  and  referrals  to  GED 
programs  and  testing  sites. 

Through  similar  grants  secured  over 
the  past  10  years,  the  University's  EOCs 
already  have  helped  more  than  23,000 
adults  plan  for  education.  More  than  7,200 
have  enrolled  in  college  or  other  postsec- 
ondary  educational  programs. 

Educational  Opportunity  Centers  are 
omnne  the  six  federal  TRIO  programs 
established  to  help  low-income  citizens 
overcome  class,  social,  academic  and  cul- 
tural barriers  to  higher  education.  Perm 
State  is  one  of  a  few  higher  education 
institutions  in  the  nation  to  operate  all  of 
the  TRIO  programs. 

EOC  offices  are  located  in  downtown 
Philadelphia  and  on  the  McKeesport, 
Fayette  and  Beaver  campuses.  For  infor- 
mation, contact  Dara  Ware  Allen  at  (412) 
675-9077  or  dwa2@psu.edu;  or  Diane 
Athanas  at  (215)  471-2240  or 
dea5@psu.edu. 


Plan  early  for  Shaver's  Greek  Halloween  Festival 


Tickets  are  on  sale  for  the  annu- 
al Children's  Halloween  Festival 
held  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday,  Oct.  26  and 
27,  at  Shaver's  Creek  Environ- 
mental Center. 

Geared  for  children  ages  4  to 
10,  the  Halloween  Festival  trail 
features  several  interactive 
nature  stations  explaining  the 
cultural  origins  of  the  holiday 
and  its  link  to  nature.  The  festiv- 
ities also  include  games,  music, 
crafts,  pumpkin  carving  and 
food. 

Trail  times  will  start  every  quar- 
ter hour  between  11  a.m.  and  3:15  p.m.  Par- 
ticipants are  encouraged  to  buy  tickets  at  least 
one  week  in  advance.  The  ticket  price  is  $5 


per  person.  Children  3  years  old 
and  younger  are  admitted  free. 
Tickets  are  available  at  Shaver's 
Creek  or  by  calling  (814)  863-2000 
or  (814)  667-3424. 

The  public  can  participate  in  the 
pumpkin-carving  evening  from  6  to 
9  p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  24,  at 
Shaver's  Creek.  This  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  people  to  express  their 
creativity  by  carving  jack-o'- 
lanterns  to  decorate  the  Children's 
Halloween  Festival  trail.  Partici- 
pants should  bring  tools  for  carv- 
ing and  a  spoon  for  cleaning  out  the 
seeds.  This  event  is  free. 
For  information,  check  the  Web  at 

http://ShaversCreek.org  or  call  the  phone 

numbers  listed  above. 


Act  48  credits  available  through  Outreach 


Faculty  interested  in  obtaining  Act  48  hours 
for  their  non-credit  programs  are  asked  to 
contact  their  associate  dean  for  outreach  - 
within  their  college  or  any  Outreach  and 
Cooperative  Extension  office. 

Act  48,  signed  into  law  in  1999,  changes 
the  requirements  for  maintaining  an  active 
Pennsylvania  professional  educator's  cer- 
tificate. Every  five  years,  educators  must 
complete  either  six  college  credits  (gradu- 
ate or  undergraduate);  six  credits  of  con- 
tinuing professional  education  courses;  180 
hours  of  continuing  professional  education 
programs,  activities  or  learning  experi- 
ences (i.e.,  non-credit  programs)  or  any 
combination  of  credits  or  activity  hours  that 


equals  180  hours  (each  credit  equals  30 
hours). 

The  University  has  developed  a  secure 
Web  site  that  enables  students  to  identify 
applicable  Act  48  courses  from  those  cours- 
es that  they  have  completed  at  Penn  State. 
This  site  enables  educators  to  authorize  the 
release  of  their  coursework  directly  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education. 

Credit  courses  taken  at  Penn  State  can  be 
reported  by  going  to  http://www. 
Psu.edu/registrar/act48/act48.html. 

More  information  about  Act  48  can  be 
found  on  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Education  Web  site  at  http://www. 
teaching.state.pa.us/teaching/site/defdult.asp. 


To  submit  items  to  Intercom; go  to  mte//mm.ir*,  wto/wiEWCflM/  and  click  on  'Guidelines." 
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Focus  on  Research 
For  women  to  succeed  in  IT,  ask  them  what  they  want 


By  Barbara  Hale 

Public  Information 


Analyzing  the  life  paths  of  31 i 
working  in  the  overwhelmingly  male 
world  of  computer  and  information 
technology  (FT)  reveals  a  pattern  of 
"odd  girls  out,"  according  to  a  researcher, 
which  suggests  that  increasing  female  repre- 
sentation in  these  fields  will  not  be  as  simple 
as  finding  out  "what  women  want" 

Eileen  Trauth,  professor  of  information 
sciences  and  technology,  said,  "You  can't 
stereotype  all  women  with  respect  to  IT  You 
can't  assume  what  women  as  a  group  want 
You  have  to  ask  an  individual  woman. 

"Successful  women  IT  professionals  do 
not  all  experience  the  same  influences,  nor 
do  they  all  respond  in  the  same  ways,"  she 
added.  "Each  individual  woman  is  shaped  by 
the  cultural  assumptions  of  the  countries 
which  formed  her,  by  her  parents,  family  and 
teachers  and  by  significant  others  and 
events." 

These  findings  suggest  that  women  can 
best  be  encouraged  to  enter  and  stay  in  IT 
fields  by  treating  them  as  individuals. 
Respecting  an  individual  woman  or  girl's  par- 
tiotiW  »(»»,^  »-ai  u~v  h*-  -volot  die  SUDtle 
social  shaping  that  tells  her  lnieresi  In  rr  io 
"normal"  for  males  but  not  for  females, 
Trauth  said. 

The  researcher  conducted  her  study  on 
sabbatical  at  Griffith  University  in  Brisbane, 
Australia.  She  did  in-depth  interviews  with  31 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  women  who  col- 
lectively had  lived  in  13  different  countries, 
including  the  United  States.  The  interviews 
showed  that  what  is  "normal"  female  IT 
employment  in  one  country  may  be  "abnor- 
mal" in  another.  For  example,  women  are 
accepted  as  computer  analysts  in  Australia 
but  not  as  programmers.  The  opposite  is  true 
in  India.  Female  computer  engineers  are  typi- 
cal in  some  eastern  European  countries  but 
not  in  the  United  States. 

The  ways  in  which  the  respondents  felt 
different  from  other  women  were  closely 


Eileen  Trauth,  professor  of  information  sciences,  has  studied  the  roles  of  women  in 
information  sciences. 


aligned  with  gender  stereotyping,"  Trauth 
said.  "The  respondents,  collectively, 
described  themselves  as  powerful  people: 
tonnrignt  strong,  driven,  ambitious,  mathe- 

ered  these  traits  to  be  necessary  for  success 
in  the  TT  field  and  also  what  set  them  apart 
from  other  women." 

"We  need  to  see  if  we  have  a  culture  in 
which  it  is  not  OK  for  a  woman  or  girl  to  be 
competitive  or  assertive,  for  example,"  she 
said.  "Do  we  give  women  the  same  range  of 
assertive  behavior  as  males  or  is  there  a 
much  narrower  range  of  acceptable  assertive 
behavior  for  women  in  the  workplace? 
Women  who  had  engaged  in  sports  in 
school,  where  if  s  OK  to  be  assertive  and 
competitive,  often  cited  this  experience  as 
encouraging  them  in  the  workplace." 

The  researcher  also  found  that  the  family, 
for  example,  a  supportive  father  or  other 
close  male  relative  or  a  self-confident  "level- 
headed" mother,  helped  many  of  the  women 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

to  resist  social  shaping  and  dare  to  become 
an  "odd  girl  out"  in  IT.  In  other  cases,  a 
teacher  was  mentioned  as  providing  the 
essential  encouragement 
positive  influence  and  a  negative  one. 
Women  who  felt  a  single-sex  school  was  a 
negative  influence  complained  about  being 
ill-prepared  in  mathematics  when  they 
entered  college.  Other  women  praised  being 
shown  there  that  engineering  and  physics 
are  open  to  women. 

Trauth  said,  since  social  shaping  has 
made  the  notion  of  success  in  some  IT  areas 
incompatible  with  being  female,  just  giving 
young  girls  access  to  computers  will  not  nec- 
essarily encourage  them  to  enter  the  field. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  added,  a  Barbie  doll 
dressed  for  LT  success  and  equipped  with 
software  jusd  might  play  a  positive  role. 


Barbara  Hale  can  be  reached  at 


Study  adds  to  knowledge  of  how  to  stand  up  and  walk 


Standing  up  too  quickly  can  cause  some  people  —  especially  the  eld- 
erly —  to  become  dizzy  and  even  faint 

What s  often  to  blame?  Lazy  blood  vessel  response. 

A  study  by  Perm  State  College  of  Medicine  researchers  provides 
new  data  on  blood  vessel  function  and  reveals  the  benefits  of  a  meas- 
urement technique  that  gives  more  accurate  data  on  the  amount  of 
norepinephrine,  a  hormone  vital  for  blood  vessel  response,  in  tissues 
adjacent  to  blood  vessels.  The  study  was  led  by  Lawrence  Sinoway, 
program  director  of  the  General  Clinical  Research  Center  at  Perm 
State  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center. 

Moving  from  a  seated  to  standing  position  causes  blood  to  pool  in 
the  legs.  In  most  people,  the  body  compensates  for  this  drop  in  blood 
pressure  by  releasing  norepinephrine,  which  triggers  vasoconstric- 


tion, or  blood  vessel  narrowing.  Vasoconstriction  revs  up  the  pres- 
sure in  the  vessels  and  maintains  adequate  blood  pressure.  When  a 
person  stands  and  the  vessels  don't  constrict  blood  pressure  drops 
and,  temporarily,  the  brain  doesn't  receive  enough  oxygen.  This  caus- 
es dizziness  and  fainting. 

Typically,  norepinephrine  levels  are  measured  by  taking  blood 
samples.  . 

"But  because  the  norepinephrine  sits  in  the  tissue  as  well  as  in  the 
blood  plasma,  when  you  measure  it  only  in  blood,  you  only  account 
for  a  small  part  of  it"  Sinoway  said.  "What  you  really  need  to  know  is 
what's  sitting  in  the  muscle  right  next  to  the  blood  vessel  because  if  s 
that  norepinephrine  that  will  signal  vasoconstriction  and  maintain 
blood  pressure  when  you  stand  up." 


Web  community 
conduct  makes  it  less 
vulnerable  to  attack 

Contrary  to  the  global  "rich  get  richer" 
behavior  of  the  World  Wide  Web  as  a 
whole,  in  which  a  relatively  small  number 
of  popular  sites  receive  a  disproportionate- 
ly large  share  of  inbound  links  and  traffic, 
a  new  study  has  found  that  smaller  com- 
munities of  Web  sites  accumulate  incom- 
ing links  in  a  more  evenly  balanced  way. 

C.  Lee  Giles,  the  David  Reese  professor 
in  the  School  of  Information  Sciences  and 
Technology  and  professor  of  computer  sci- 
ence and  engineering,  said,  "Previous  stud- 
ies imply  a  very  bleak  state  of  competition 
on  the  Web,  where  the  \vinners,'  —  the 
Yahoos  and  the  Amazons,  for  example,  — 
are  dominant  while  new  entrants  simply 
cannot  compete.  This  highly  skewed  distri- 
bution also  leaves  die  network  susceptible 
to  malicious  attacks.  Our  results  reveal 
that  in  tact  many  real  networks  are  con- 
siderably less  biased  and  may  be  more  tol- 
erant to  attacks  and  our  growth  model 
explains  precisely  why." 

The  study  is  a  joint  effort  of  David  M. 
Pennock,  Gary  W.  Flake,  Steve  Lawrence 
and  Eric  Glover,  all  of  NEC  Research  Insti- 
tute, and  Giles,  who  holds  a  joint  appoint- 
Tne  currently  accepted  descupuon  ot 
the  Web  says  the  distribution  of  links  to 
and  from  a  Web  page  obeys  a  power  law,  a 
mathematical  pattern  also  obeyed  by 
movie  actor  collaborations,  research  paper 
citations  and  the  power  grid  in  the  western 
United  States,  to  name  a  few.  Essentially, 
groups  that  obey  a  power  law  tend  to  have 
individuals  or  nodes  to  which  the  other 
members  of  the  group  want  to  and  do  all 
try  to  link.  This  type  of  behavior  would 
make  the  Web  particularly  vulnerable  to 
attack,  since  by  attacking  the  relatively  few 
dominant  nodes,  the  rest  of  the  Web  could 
be  brought  down. 

However,  the  new  study  has  shown  that 
some  collections  of  Web  pages  of  the  same 
type  —  for  example,  all  American  universi- 
ty home  pages  or  all  U.S.  newspaper  home 
pages  or  all  public  company  home  pages 
—  do  not  follow  the  power  law  pattern  that 
characterizes  the  Web  as  a  whole.  The 
researchers  suggest  a  new  simple  genera- 
tive model  or  pattern  that  incorporates  a 
mixture  of  preferential  and  uniform  attach- 
ment quantifies  the  degree  to  which  the 
rich  nodes  grow  richer  and  how  new  and 
poorly  connected  nodes  can  compete. 

Giles  said,  "The  Web  actually  works  bet- 
ter than  people  thought  it  did.  Company 
Web  sites,  for  example,  are  more  likely  to 
connect  to  sites  that  are  relevant  rather 
than  simply  to  sites  that  are  well  linked. 
This  implies  that  the  Web's  growth  pattern 
is  driven  by  rational  process  rather  than 
simply  by  a  desire  to  connect  to  the  domi- 
nant sites." 
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Fulfilling  a  need 

Fayette  campus  responded  to  society's  needs  in  a  changing  economy 


Editor's  note:  Most  people  know  the  histo- 
ry of  Penn  State  as  that  of  a  school  char- 
tered in  1855  at  the  request  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Agricultural  Society  to  apply 
scientific  principles  to  farming.  Since  that 
time,  Penn  State  has  grown  from  that  one 
campus  at  University  Park  to  24  locations 
statewide,  and  each  of  those  other  loca- 
tions has  its  own  history.  Throughout  this 
I  academic  year,  Intercom  plans  to  continue 
highlighting  those  stories. 

By  Meianie  Dawn  Thomas 
Penn  State  Fayette 

In  1907,  the  city  of  Uniontown  in 
Fayette  County  was  known  to  have 
13  millionaires  in  the  county,  at  a  time 
when  miners  had  good  jobs  making 
about  $1  a  day.  The  coal  and  coke  era  had 
produced  a  booming  economy.  But  as  this 
industry  disappeared,  the  area  struggled  to 
find  as  lucrative  a  substitute.  Citizens 
looked  to  education,  and  community  lead- 
ers including  Orville  Eberly,  Robert  Eberly 
Sr.,  Jim  Driscoll  and  Herman  Buck  strived 
to  bring  a  college  to  the  area.  Several  col- 
leges, including  Waynesburg  College  and 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  tried  to  foster 
a  campus,  but  it  was  Penn  State  that  ulti- 
mately was  successful 

"My  first  recollection  of  the  possibility 
relative  to  getting  a  Penn  State  Common- 
wealth campus  for  Fayette  County  was  in 
the  boardroom  of  the  Gallatin  National 
bank  when  Orville  Eberly  indicated  that 
the  Waynesburg  College  was  going  to 
close  their  branch  in  Uniontown,"  said  J. 
Lewis  Williams.  Williams  was  a  member  of 
the  Penn  State  Board  of  Trustees  and  also 
served  on  the  Uniontown  Gallatin  Bank 
board. 

Williams  approached  Penn  State  Presi- 
dent Eric  Walker  about  having  the  Univer- 
sity return  to  the  area.  Walker  visited  the 
area,  and  quickly  saw  the  area's  potential. 


A  number  of  dignitaries  were  on  hand  for  the  groundbreaking  for  the  Penn  State  Fayette 
campus.  Classes  began  there  in  the  fall  of  1968. 


With  help  from  Orville  Eberly  and  his 
son,  Robert  E.  Eberly,  and  other  commu- 
nity leaders,  the  University  began  offering 
classes  in  temporary  facilities  in  down- 
town Uniontown  in  1965. 

"We  knew  the  area  needed  education  in 
the  future,"  said  longtime  campus  and 
University  supporter  Robert  Eberly.  "In 
the  '30s  and  '40s,  kids  went  straight  to 
work,  and  made  pretty  good  money.  But 
you  could  see  times  changing,  and  things 
getting  harder.  We  knew  Fayette  County 
was  going  to  need  education  in  the  future, 
so  a  lot  of  good  people  spent  a  lot  of  time 
on  it." 

O.C.  Cluss  and  Frank  Metzler  spear- 
headed a  fund-raising  campaign  that 


secured  $1.2  million  for  a  permanent  cam- 
pus. The  newly  formed  Penn  State  Fayette 
Advisory  Board  then  purchased  a  194- 
acre  farmstead  between  Uniontown  and 
Connellsville.  Classes  began  at  the  cam- 
pus in  the  fall  of  1968. 

The  creation  of  the  Fayette  campus 
actually  marked  a  return  by  Penn  State  to 
the  area.  In  1934,  the  University  had 
established  an  undergraduate  center  in 
Uniontown  to  provide  the  first  two  years 
of  baccalaureate  studies  to  students  who 
were  location-bound  because  of  the  Great 
Depression.  The  center  closed  in  1940  on 
the  eve  of  World  War  II. 

History,  page  2 
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Renovation  will  boost 
potential  of  research 
center  at  Hershey 

Construction  to  renovate  and  expand  the 
General  Clinical  Research  Center  at  Penn 
State  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center 
is  under  way  thanks  to  a  $700,000  con- 
struction grant  recently  awarded  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH). 

The  award  will  be  matched  by  the 
Medical  Center  to  fund  the  $1.4  million 
project. 

The  3,000  square  foot  General  Clinical 
Research  Center  will  more  than  double  in 
size  after  construction  and  will  include  the 
addition  of  six  procedure  rooms,  equip- 
ment for  exercise  physiology  studies,  a 
bone  density  scanner  and  special  facilities 

Renovation,  page  2 

Former  chess  coach 
named  to  Hall  of  Fame 

By  Gary  Cramer 
Public  Information 

Long  before  the 
Cold  War  thawed 
and  trade  pacts 
and  tourism  made 
many  formerly 
communist  and 
socialist  nations 
more  familiar  to 
Americans,  the 
United  States  and  Penn  State  had  an 
ambassador  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
world  who  waged  both  war  and  diploma- 
cy against  determined  opponents  on  the 
smallest  of  battlefields  —  the  chess 
board. 

In  August,  in  a  ceremony  in  Cherry 
Hill,  N.J.,  where  the  U.S.  Open  Champi- 
onship was  in  progress,  the  life  and 
skills  of  mat  ambassador,  the  late  Don- 
ald Byrne,  a  former  University  faculty 
member,  were  recognized  by  his  posthu- 

Chess,  page  2 


Donald  Byrne 
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History 


Continued  from  page  1 

The  land  that  holds  Penn  State  Fayette 
is  immersed  in  the  area's  colonial  history. 
Fort  Necessity  at  the  Fort  Necessity 
National  Battlefield,  where  George  Wash- 
ington fought  a  battle  against  French  and 
Indian  forces  in  the  summer  of  1754,  is 
located  eight  miles  east  of  Uniontown.  A 
monument  to  British  Gen.  Edward  Brad- 
dock,  killed  in  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
is  one  of  area's  attractions. 

The  original  house  on  the  Garner  Farm 
was  built  by  Issac  Wood  in  1834  on  land  he 
purchased  from  Christopher  Gist.  The 
land  was  pari  of  a  settlement  awarded  to 
Gist  by  King  George  III  for  Gist's  service 
as  a  guide  for  Braddock  during  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  Wood  purchased  the  prop- 
erty after  he  was  banished  from  the  Quak- 
er Community  in  Philadelphia  for  marry- 
ing without  the  permission  of  his  bride's 
parents.  The  property  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  until  dairyman  Harold  Garner  sold 
the  house  and  land  to  the  Penn  State 
Fayette  Advisory  Board.  Now  called  The 
University  House,  the  farmhouse  is  used 
for  office  space. 

The  first  new  building  on  the  campus 
was  the  Eberly  Building,  followed  by  a  sru- 


Fayette  at  a  glance 

■  Gregory  Gray,  campus  executive  offi- 
cer. 

■  194-acre  campus  in  Middletown 
Township. 

■  Student  enrollment  of  1,190. 

■  51  full-time  and  35  to  45  part-time 
faculty. 

■  Student/faculty  ratio  of  18  to  1. 

■  First  two  years  of  more  than  160 
Penn  State  majors. 

■  Complete  five  bachelor's  degrees 
and  seven  associate  degrees. 

■  Professional  development  programs 

■  Four  varsity  sports. 

■  More  than  30  student  clubs  and 
organizations. 

dent  union,  later  named  the  J.L.  Williams 
Building.  Initial  enrollment  stood  at  180 
students,  yearly  tuition  was  $525  and  Penn 
State  Fayette's  curriculum  included  an 
associate  degree  in  mining  technology. 
A  campus  library,  gymnasium,  engi- 
neering solar  laboratory,  biomedical  tech- 
nology building  and  other  facilities  have 
been  added  over  the  years.  Plans  are 
under  way  for  a  new  $10  million  gymnasi- 
um and  community  center  slated  for  com- 
pletion in  2004. 


Today,  a  replica  of  the  Nittany  Lion  Shrine  graces  the  entrance  to  Penn  State  Fayette. 


Today  the  Fayette  campus  is  enjoying 
its  fourth  year  of  record  enrollments  and 
offers  five  baccalaureate  and  seven  associ- 
ate degrees,  and  a  diverse  continuing  edu- 
cation program.  Penn  State  Fayette  offers 
courses  at  three  off-site  locations  at  the 


Uniontown  Mall,  at  United  Parcel  Services 
in  New  Stanton  and  at  Somerset  Hospital. 
The  Coal  and  Coke  Heritage  Center  was 
built  on  the  campus  to  house  disappearing 
artifacts,  interviews  and  other  memorabilia 
from  the  area's  history. 


Chess 


Continued  from  page  l 
mous  induction  into  the  World  Chess  Hall  of 
Fame.  Newly  established  in  Miami,  the  facili- 
ty incorporates  the  earlier  U.S.  Chess  Hall  of 
Fame  and  is  sanctioned  by  both  the  World 
Chess  Federation  (FIDE)  and  the  U.S.  Chess 
Federation  (USCF). 

Byrne  and  his  family  came  to  State  Col- 
lege from  Indiana's  Valparaiso  University  in 
1961  at  the  joint  invitation  of  then-Dean  of 
Student  Affairs  Robert  Bernreuter  and 
Henry  Sams,  who  chaired  the  Department  of 
English.  They  planned  that  Byrne  could  both 
teach  English  and  coach  what  is  believed  to 
be  the  first,  and  for  many  years,  only  varsity 
chess  team  in  the  country. 

Byrne  was  titled  a  National  Master  by  the 
USCF,  which  rated  him  among  the  top  10 
players  in  America  from  the  early  1950s  until 
he  went  on  dialysis  in  1974  due  to  complica- 
tions from  lupus,  the  condition  he  died  from 
in  1976.  In  1953,  he  won  the  U.S.  Open;  in 
1954  and  1955,  he  was  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
team  that  played  against  the  Soviet  team;  in 
1962,  FIDE  granted  him  the  title  of  Interna- 
tional Master  for  his  performance  in  a  tour- 
nament in  Mar  del  Plata;  and  between  1962 
and  1972,  he  was  a  member  of  five  U.S. 
Olympic  teams  as  player  and/or  captain.  He 
traveled  extensively  to  Europe,  South  Ameri- 
ca and  Cuba,  among  other  destinations,  for 
competition  with  die  world's  best  players. 
Despite  such  far-flung  exploits,  however,  the 
Brooklyn  native  never  learned  to  drive.  Ever 
the  strategist,  he  settled  in  the  College 
Heights  neighborhood  of  State  College  so 


that  he  could  easily  walk  to  campus. 

Perhaps  his  most  famous  single  game  was 
played  in  1956  against  the  then-1 3-year-old 
prodigy  Bobby  Fischer.  The  game  is  widely 
remembered  for  Fischer's  win  despite  his 
having  sacrificed  his  queen  and  is  ranked  by 
numerous  authorities  as  one  of  the  top  10 
games  ever  played. 

But  to  National  Master  Dan  Heisman, 
Pennsylvania  delegate  to  the  USCF  and  one 
of  Byrne's  former  Penn  State  team  players, 
of  even  more  importance  than  Byrne's 
record  as  a  player  was  his  contribution  to 
international  good  will.  "At  a  time  when  the 
phrase  was  'Ugly  American,'  Professor  Byrne 
must  have  been  the  'Handsome  American,'" 
Heisman  said.  "I  attended  the  Chess 
Olympiad  in  1970,  and  it  was  obvious  the 
affection  that  the  world  chess  community 
had  for  him.  His  never-failing  good  nature, 
sense  of  humor  and  ability  to  enjoy  the  world 
around  him  made  him  one  of  those  people 
that  you  always  wanted  to  be  around." 

Byrne's  wife,  Madge,  received  the  Hon- 
orary Chess  Mates  Award  for  2002  from  the 
USCF  at  the  ceremony  for  her  "contributions 
and  unselfish  support  on  behalf  of  chess." 
The  couple  met  while  both  were  graduate 
students  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  he  in 
literature  and  she  in  philosophy.  About  a  year 
before  his  death,  she  began  working  in  Pat- 
tee  Library  on  the  University  Park  campus, 
and  continued  there  until  1991.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  State  College  Choral  Society 
for  many  years,  and  remains  involved  in  com- 


munity activities.  The  couple's  two  sons  live 
in  State  College  —  Jonathan,  a  free-lance 
mechanic,  and  Chris,  a  mathematician  spe- 
cializing in  game  theory  with  the  faculty  of 
the  Applied  Research  Laboratory. 

Madge  Byrne  explains  that  although  her 
husband  taught  his  whole  family  the  rules  of 
chess,  she  preferred  playing  with  their  boys 
after  her  first  few  games  with  him.  "Not  only 
was  there  no  hope  of  winning  against  Don, 
but  'insult  was  added  to  injur/  by  his  read- 
ing a  book  while  I  struggled  to  decide  on  a 
move,  which  he  would  respond  to  in  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  return  to  his  book."  A 
year  or  two  later,  she  admits,  she  was  out- 
classed by  her  boys,  as  well.  They  continue 
to  play  one  another  casually,  and  benefit  from 
tips  given  by  "Uncle  Bob,"  Donald  Byrne's 
older  brother,  Grandmaster  Robert  Byrne, 
who  is  a  chess  analyst  for  The  New  York 
Times  and  who  was  inducted  into  the  Hall  of 
Fame  in  1994. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Donald 
Byrne  Memorial-Penn  State  IM  International 
Tournament  was  held  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  Competitors  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Nigeria,  the  Philippines  and  Russia 
participated  in  games  that  counted  toward 
their  international  rankings.  The  Penn  State 
Chess  Club  sponsored  an  earlier  event, 
called  the  Donald  Byrne  Memorial-the  Penn 
State  Open,  in  1980. 


Gary  Cramer  can  be  reached  at 
gwcl04@.psu.edu. 


Renovation 

Continued  from  page  i 
for  pediatric  patients.  Construc- 
tion is  expected  to  be  completed 
in  January. 

One  of  76  such  NIH-sponsored 
research  centers  at  institutions 
across  the  country,  the  center 
provides  a  centralized  place  for 
physicians  to  meet  with  patients 
who  take  part  in  clinical  investi- 
gations. At  the  center, 
researchers  share  staffing  and 
specially  equipped  space  and  have 
access  to  facilities  for  sample  and 
data  processing.  Center  staff  help 
investigators  with  recruitment 
and  provide  other  support  for  clin- 
ical studies.  Sharing  allows  inves- 
tigators to  save  money  on  facili- 
ties and  staffing  and  allocate  their 
limited  grant  resources  to  other 
aspects  of  their  research  projects. 

In  addition  to  investigator  sup- 
port, the  center  has  a  Medical 
Student  Award  Program  to  sup- 
port student-driven  research.  This 
program  gives  students  opportu- 
nities to  work  with  center  investi- 
gators. 

To  learn  more  about  the  center 
or  find  out  which  clinical  studies 
are  currently  enrolling  patients, 
visit  the  Web  site  at 
http://www.hmc.psu.edu/gcrc. 
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The  magic  of  the  birth  process  is  being  repeated  during  the  fall  lambing  season  in  the 
sheep  barns  on  the  University  Park  campus.  So  far,  some  63  have  been  born,  with 
another  43  to  come.  Lambing  season  will  be  over  by  Oct.  14. 
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COURSES 

Health  Matters 

"Living  With  a  Teen-ager"  will  be  present- 
ed by  the  Centre  County  Youth  Service 
Bureau  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  Wednesday, 
Oct  2,  in  125  Reber  Building  on  the  Uni- 


versity Park  campus.  The  cost  is  $5  and  is 
reimbursable  for  those  who  have  Health 
America  HMO. 

To  register,  call  (814)  865-3085  or  go 
online  at  http://www.ohr.psu.edu/health/ 
home.htm- 


PARTINGS 

The  following  individuals  have  recently 
retired  from  th»  University  with  at  least  25 
years  of  service  or  with  emeritus  rank: 

Cleo  A.  Campbell,  administrative  assistant 
II  in  College  of  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment, from  Feb.  7,  1977,  to  May  1. 

Joyce  L.  Clouser,  residence  hall  utility 
worker  in  Housing  and  Food  Services, 
from  Nov.  28,  1976,  to  May  22. 

Gerald  T.  Coulter,  assistant  operations 
supervisor  in  Information  Technology 
Services  —  Administrative  Services,  from 
Jan.  5,  1970,  to  April  1. 

Michael  B.  Fitzgerald,  preventive  mainte- 
nance worker  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant, 
from  Aug.  20, 1973,  to  March  9~ 

Evelyn  M.  Gray,  food  service  worker  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services,  from  Sept. 
21,  1969,  to  May  4. 

Gregory  S.  Kozma,  director  of  housing  and 
foods  II,  Commonwealth  College  in  Hous- 
ing and  Food  Services,  from  April  21, 
1975,  to  April  29. 

Ronald  F.  Kreidler,  manager,  research  pro- 
grammer in  Information  Technology  Ser- 
vices —  Administrative  Services,  from 
May  4,  1970,  to  April  1. 

0.  Jeanne  McCrory,  staff  assistant  V  at 
Penn  State  Dickinson  School  of  Law,  from 
Jan.  17, 1977,  to  May  1. 

Nicholas  G.  Otzel,  manager  of  human 
resources  in  College  of  Medicine,  Her- 
shey  Medical  Center,  from  July  6,  1971,  to 
April  1. 

Lynford  T.  Reichert,  laboratory  technician  A 
in  College  of  Medicine,  Hershey  Medical 
Center,  from  April  11, 1977,  to  April  17. 

Robert  T.  Rodkey,  supervisor,  trades  in 
Office  of  Physical  Plant,  from  Sept.  26, 
1970,  to  April  1. 

Wayne  A.  Shirk,  electrician  A  in  Applied 
Research  Laboratory,  from  April  13,  1970, 
to  March  23. 

Lucinda  Sickles,  janitorial  worker  in  Office 
of  Physical  Plant,  from  Aug.  25,  1969,  to 
March  9. 

Nancy  L  Stein,  college  health  nurse  in 
Office  of  Student  Affairs,  from  March  11, 
1974,  to  May  11. 

Nancy  J.  Taylor,  staff  assistant  LX  in  Applied 
Research  Laboratory,  from  Oct.  9,  1961,  to 
April  1. 


Helen  M.  Williams,  staff  assistant  K  in 
Applied  Research  Laboratory,  from  Dec. 
1, 1964,  to  April  1. 

Richard  L.  Young,  manager  of  network 
operations  in  Information  Technology  Ser- 
vices, from  Jan.  1, 1967,  to  May  1. 

Richard  J.  Bord,  associate  professor  emeri- 
tus of  sociology  in  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts,  from  Sept.  1,  1971,  to  June  30. 

Michael  M.  Coleman,  professor  emeritus  of 
polymer  science  in  College  of  Earth  and 
Mineral  Sciences,  from  Aug.  15, 1975,  to 
June  30. 

Irwin  Feller,  special  assistant  to  the  vice 
president  for  research  and  professor 
emeritus'of  economics  in  College  of  the 
Liberal  Arts,  from  July  1, 1963,  to  June  30. 

Earl  K.  Graham,  professor  emeritus  of  geo- 
physics in  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral 
Sciences,  from  July  1, 1971,  to  June  30. 

Ernest  A.  Harrison,  professor  emeritus  of 
chemistry  at  Penn  State  York,  from  Sept. 
1,1968,  to  July  1. 

Oscar  E.  Hatley,  professor  em0K[(}*ej»f—"  - 
agronomy  in  College  of  Agricultural"  Sd-  " 
ences,  from  Aug.  1, 1977,  to  Aug.  1. 

Marc  A.  Hessel,  associate  professor  emeri- 
tus of  art  in  College  of  Arts  and  Architec- 
ture, from  June  1,  1969,  to  July  1. 

Vincent  N.  Lunetta,  professor  emeritus  of 
education  in  College  of  Education,  from 
Aug.  1,1987,  to  July  1. 

Christopher  K.  McKenna,  associate  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  management  science  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg,  from  Sept.  1, 1971, 
to  July  1. 

Karl  E.  Spear,  professor  emeritus  of  materi- 
al science  and  engineering  in  College  of 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  from  July  1, 
1970,  to  June  30. 

Richard  E.  Tressler,  professor  emeritus  of 
material  science  and  engineering  in  Col- 
lege of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  from 
April  15, 1972,  to  June  30. 

Edward  J.  Walsh,  associate  professor  emeri- 
tus of  administration  of  justice  and  sociol- 
ogy in  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  from 
Sept.  1, 1975,  to  June  30. 

William  B.  White,  professor  emeritus  of 
geochemistry  in  College  of  Earth  and 
Mineral  Sciences,  from  April  1, 1962,  to 
June  30. 
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University  Park  Calendar 

September  27  -  October  6 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  September  27 

"Devotion  and  Diversity,"  gallery  talk  by  Dana  Carlisle  Kletchka. 

noon,  Palmer  Museum. 
Tuesday,  October  1 
"Blast  II:  Shockwave,"  7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For 

tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 
Thursday,  October  3 
Faith  Ringgold  on  "'Story  Quilts  and  Children's  Book,"  7:30  p.m., 

HUB-Robeson  Center. 
Friday,  October  4 
"Picturing  America,"  gallery  talk  by  Leo  Mazow,  noon,  Christof- 

fers  Lobby,  Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 
Saturday,  October  5 
"Community  Day  Celebration,"  1  to  4  p.m.,  Palmer  Museum. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  September  27 

Voice  recital  by  Richard  Kennedy,  8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  September  27 

Abhay  Ashtekar  on  "Report  on  the  Schroedinger  Institute  Work- 
shop," 11  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Al  Lord  on  "The  CEO  Challenge  Post-Enron,"  11:30  a.m.,  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

Brent  Yarnal  on  "The  Making  of  a  HERO."  3:30  p.m..  301  Stei- 
dle. 

Marlena  Tickerhoof  on  "Influence  of  Type-I  Diabetes  on  Coronary 
Vasoreactivity  in  Rat  Heart,"  4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiologi- 
cal Research  Center. 

Monday,  September  30 

Jeannie  Jeong  on  "Titanium-Induced  Reductive  Coupling  of  Oxo- 
esters  and  Oxo-amides:  Applications  in  Natural  Product  Syn- 
thesis," 11:15  a.m.,  S-5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Michael  Therien  on  "Highly  Conjugated  Porphynn-Based  Chro- 
mophore  Systems  with  Unusual  Electrooptic  Properties," 
1:15  p.m.,  S-5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Carlo  Rovelli  on  "Relativistic  Foundation  of  Mechanics,"  3  p.m., 
318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Eric  Press  on  "Earnings  Management,  Insider  Trading  and  Incen- 
tives to  Avoid  Debt-Covenant  Default,"  3:30  to  5  p.m.,  333 
Beam. 

Susan  Yanovski  on  "Update  on  Current  Treatment  of  Obesity," 
4  p.m.,  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Pen-Chung  Yew  on  "Multithreading:  A  Cost-Effective  Way  to 
Enhance  Performance  for  Future  Generations  of  Microproces- 
sors and  Their  Applications,"  4  p.m.,  302  Pond  Laboratory. 


"Jazz  Showcase"  with  Tim  Powell,  saxophone,  Andrew 
Jackson,  drums,  and  Mac  Himes,  guitar,  perform  during  the 
Noontime  Concert  Series  in  the  first  floor  lounge  of  the 
HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus.  This 
weekly  series  takes  place  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  Fridays. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Tuesday,  October  1 

Barry  Lee  and  Chad  Farrell  on  "Buddy,  Can  You  Spare  a  Dime? 
Homelessness,  Panhandling  and  the  Public."  noon  to  1  p.m., 
406  Oswald  Tower. 

Carlos  Simmerling  on  "Computer  Simulations  of  Protein  Fold- 
ing," 4  p.m.,  S-5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

David  Halberstam,  question-and-answer  session,  7  p.m., 
Schwab  Auditorium. 


Wednesday,  October  2 

Robert  A.  Walters  on  "McKeesport,  Pa:  Focus  on  the  Indepen- 
dence of  its  Senior  Citizens,"  noon,  108  Wartik  Lab. 
Thursday,  October  3 

Qing  Wang  on  "Towards  Nanoscale  Optoelectronics:  Directing 

and  Self  Assembly  of  Conjugated  Polymers,"  11:15  a.m.  to 

12:05  p.m.,  22  Deike. 
Lucius  T.  Outlaw  Jr.  on  "On  Courage  and  Democratic  Pluralism," 

11:30  a.m..  The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel.  For 

tickets,  call  (814)  865-7590. 
Christopher  S.  Queen  on  "Buddhist  Pragmatism  in  a  World  of 

Religious  Violence,"  4  p.m.,  112  Kern. 
Gerald  Mahan  on  "Novel  Behavior  of  Dilute,  Strongly  Interacting 

2D  Systems,"  4  p.m.,  117  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Friday,  October  4 
Daniel  Sudarsky  on  "New  Observational  Bounds  on  Quantum 

Gravity  Signals,"  11  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Amitava  Kumar  on  "The  Border  in  Every  Home:  A  Report  from 

the  Indian  Subcontinent,"  3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 
Daryl  Neufer  on  "Transcriptional  Regulation  of  Metabolic  Genes 

in  Response  to  Exercise,"  4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiological 

Research  Center. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

Faith  Ringgold,  through  Dec.  4. 

"Bug  Art,"  through  Oct.  17. 

"Sculptures,"  Joe  Mooney,  through  Dec.  5. 

North  Halls 

"Falun  Dafa:  A  Gem  Shining  Through  the  Twilight  of  China," 
through  Dec.  10. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Picturing  America:  Photographs  from  the  Permanent  Collec- 
tion," through  Jan.  19. 

"200  Years:  Change-No  Change,"  by  Jaune  Quick-to-See  Smith," 
through  Jan.  26. 

Pattee  and  Patemo  Library  exhibit  areas 

"Styles  of  German  Architecture,"  from  Romanesque  to  Expres- 
sionist by  Gary  L.  Catche,  through  Nov.  29. 

"Distinguished  People  with  Disabilities,"  and  "Just  As  I  Am: 
Americans  with  Disabilities,"  through  Oct.  31. 

Display  remembering  Sept.  11,  through  Oct.  15. 

Rrtenour 

"Influenced,"  through  Oct.  3. 

Waring  Commons 

"Color  Photography  by  Conrad  Louis-Charles,"  through  Dec.  12. 

For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  including  sporting 
events,  go  to  the  Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a 
detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes'  confer- 
ences, visit  the  Web  at  http://www.outreach.psu.edu/confer- 
ences.html. 


ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT 


Yes  at  BJC 

Yes,  a  progressive  rock  from  the  1970s, 
will  perform  at  8  p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  31,  at 
The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus. 

Original  lead  singer  Jon  Anderson  and 
keyboardist  Rick  Wakeman  have  reunited 
with  the  band  to  present  a  three-hour  show 
with  a  30-minute  intermission.  Some  of  the 
band's  hits  include  "Roundabout"  and 
"Owner  of  a  Lonely  Heart"  The  tour  sup- 
ports a  retrospective  five-CD  compilation, 
"In  A  Word:  Yes  (1969-)." 

Reserved  tickets  cost  $39.50  and  $49.50. 
Tickets  are  available  at  The  Bryce  Jordan 


Ticket  Center,  Eisenhower  Auditorium, 
select  Uni-Marts,  Commonwealth  Campus 
ticket  outlets  or  by  calling 
(814)  865-5555  or  (800)  863-3336  and 
online  at  http://www.bjc.psu.edu. 

Recitals 

Three  free  recitals  are  planned  in  the 
School  of  Music  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

■  Saxophone  recital,  8  p.m.  Saturday, 
Sept.  28,  in  Esber  Recital  Hall.  Carrie  Koff- 
man,  assistant  professor  of  music  educa- 
tion, will  be  joined  by  Susan  Boardman, 
soprano:  Kathy  Guttuso  Cinatl,  piano;  Tim 


Deighton,  viola;  Marylene  Dosse,  piano; 
Daryl  Durran,  bassoon;  James  Lyon,  vio- 
lin; Tim  Shafer,  piano;  and  Dan  Yoder,  sax- 
ophone. 

■  Oboe  recital,  8  p.m.  Sunday,  Sept.  29, 
in  Esber  Recital  Hall.  Timothy  Hurtz,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  music,  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  Amanda  Maple,  harpsichord; 
Donguel  Lee,  English  horn  and  faculty 
members  Julian  Hook,  piano;  Richard 
Kennedy,  tenor;  and  Robert  Nairn,  bass. 

■  Saxophone  recital,  8  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Oct.  1,  in  Esber  Recital  Hall.  Cliff  Leaman 
and  Derek  Parsons  will  perform. 


Symphonic  concert 

The  Symphonic  Band  and  Symphonic 
Wind  Ensemble  will  give  a  concert  at 
4  p.m.  Sunday,  Sept.  29,  in  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. Admission  is  $3.50  for  students  and. $5 
for  others. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Bassoon  Ensemble  will  perform  at  the 
free  Bach's  Lunch  concert  at  12:10  p.m.  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  3,  in  the  Helen  Eakin 
Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 
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Take  Your  Professor  To  Lunch 

The  Take  Your  Professor  To  Lunch  Program  will  be  held 
Sept  30  to  Oct  18. 

Co-sponsored  by  Schreyer  Institute  and  the  University 
Student  Government,  this  mid-semester  program  is  designed 
to  break  down  the  barriers  of  anonymity  in  large  class  sec- 
tions. Students  and  instructors  in  classes  of  60  or  more  are 
eligible  to  participate.  Lunch  can  be  arranged  at  any  Housing 
and  Food  Services  eatery  for  the  instructor  and  a  subset  of 
students  currently  enrolled  in  any  eligible  course.  One  or 
(wo  teaching  assistants  also  may  join  the  group. 

Details  and  complete  registration  information  can  be 
found  on  the  Web  at  http://www.schreyerinstitute.psii.edu/ 
Take-A-Pmf. 

Blood  drive 

The  Philadelphia  76'ers,  in  town  for  a  preseason  training 
camp,  will  show  support  for  the  American  Red  Cross  during 
a  blood  drive  from  noon  to  6  p.m.  Oct  3  at  The  Bryce  Jordan 
Center's  south  gym  annex  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

There  will  be  giveaways  from  the  team  as  well  as  the  pos- 
sibility to  meet  players  and  coaching  staff.  Each  presenter 
will  be  entered  into  a  drawing  to  win  tickets  for  the  Sixers 
exhibition  game  against  the  San  Antonio  Spurs  on  Oct  8. 

Appointments  are  recommended  and  can  be  made  by  call- 
ing (814)  865-7263  or  logging  onto  http://psuredcross.org. 

An  upcoming  blood  drive  is  scheduled  for  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  9,  at  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the 
1  University  Park  campus. 

Computer  store  open  house 

The  Microcomputer  Order  Center  will  hold  an  open  house  in 
conjunction  with  Parents  and  Families  Weekend  on  Friday, 
Oct  4,  and  Saturday,  Oct.  5,  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Vendor  representatives  and  non-commission  consultants 
will  be  available  to  answer  questions  and  demonstrate  prod- 
ucts. 


Hours  are  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Friday  and  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  Sat- 
urday. For  information,  visit  the  Web  site  at  http:// 
computerstore.psu.edu  or  call  (814)  865-2100. 

Bowling  coaches  needed 

The  Student  Bowling  Club  is  searching  for  University 
employees  that  would  be  interested  in  coaching  their  club 
teams  for  men  and  women. 

The  competitive  bowling  teams  practice  at  both  North- 
land Lanes  in  State  College  and  Bellefonte  Lanes.  The  clubs 
are  looking  for  people  who  have  coaching  experience  and 
are  willing  to  travel  on  weekends.  This  is  a  volunteer  position 
with  paid  travel  expenses  to  bowling  tournaments.  For  infor- 
mation, call  (814)  865-9202  or  e-mail  Dale  Roth  at 
dmr4@psu.edu. 

Award  nominations  sought 

Nominations  are  now  being  accepted  for  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion Dissertation  Awards. 

The  Alumni  Association  Dissertation  Award  provides 
funding  and  recognition  to  outstanding  full-time  doctoral  stu- 
dents who  have  passed  their  comprehensive  exams  and  have 
received  approval  of  the  dissertation  topic  or  to  master  of  fine 
arts  students  in  their  final  year. 

From  the  pool  of  qualified  nominations,  a  minimum  of  two 
awards  of  $5,000  are  made  for  each  of  the  following  cate- 
gories: Fine  Arts  and  Humanities;  Social  Sciences  —  Applied 
and  Basic;  Physical  and  Computational  Sciences  —  Applied 
and  Basic;  Life  and  Health  Sciences;  and  Engineering. 

Nominanoiis  are  due  by  Nov.  1.  Because  of  the  limited 
number  of  awards  available,  one  nomination  may  be  made 
per  graduate  program  of  study  by  tile  program  chair  to  the 
college's  associate  dean  for  graduate  studies. 

For  information,  visit  the  Graduate  School's  Web  site  at 
http://www.gradsch.psu.edu/fellow/aada.html  or  call  (814) 
865-2514. 


What  in  carnation? 


Tim  Gebhart,  a  horticulture  major,  is  getting  ready  for 
the  new  year  of  flower  sales,  which  starts  Sept.  27  and 
continues  every  Friday  outside  the  HUB-Robeson  Center 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 
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LECTURES 

Harshbarger  lecture  set  for  Oct.  3 


Christopher  S.  Queen,  dean  of  continuing 
education  and  lecturer  on  the  study  of  reli- 
gion at  Harvard  University,  will  present  the 
Harshbarger  Lecture  on  "Buddhist  Prag- 
matism in  a  World  of  Religious  Violence"  at 
4  p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  3,  in  112  Kern  Build- 
ing on  the  University  Park  campus. 


The  lecture  is  free  to  the  public. 

On  Friday,  Oct.  4,  Queen  will  conduct  an 
informal  seminar  at  11  a.m.  in  102  Weaver 
Building  on  "How  to  Study  Religions:  Tol- 
erance, Appreciation  or  Hard  Ball?" 

For  more  information,  call  the  Religious 
Studies  Program  at  (814)  865-3403. 


Research  associate  will  discuss  ethnic  identity 


The  Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  a 
weekly  informal  lunchtime  gathering  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  other  members  of  the 
University  community,  has  announced  the 
next  speaker  in  this  semester's  series. 

Alan  Benjamin,  research  associate  in 
the  Population  Research  Institute  and 
affiliate  professor  of  Jewish  Studies 
will  speak  on  "Ethnic  Identity  in 
Context:   Ethnographic  Lessons  from 


Jews  in  Curacao"  on  Monday,  Sept.  30. 

The  events  begin  with  lunch  from  12:15 
p.m.  to  12:40  p.m.  in  102  Kern  Building  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  Participants 
may  bring  their  own  lunch  or  buy  some- 
thing in  Kern  Cafeteria.  Coffee  and  tea  are 
provided.  The  speaker  will  begin  at  about 
12:40  p.m.  The  events  are  free  to  the  public. 
For  more  information,  e-mail  Daniel 
Walden  at  dxw8@psu.edu. 


Science,  Medicine,  Technology  lectures  announced 


Several  lectures  are  planned  for  the  2002- 
03  Science,  Medicine  and  Technology  in 
Culture  series. 

With  one  exception,  all  lectures  take  place 
at  4  p.m.  in  102  Weaver  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  The  schedule  follows: 

■  Thursday,  Oct.  31:  Katie  Hogan,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  English  and  faculty  direc- 
tor, of  the  Student  Center  for  Women  at  City 
University  of  New  York-LaGuardia,  will 
speak  on  "Crossing  Intersections:  Women, 
AIDS  and  Literature"  at  noon. 


■  Thursday,  Nov.  14:  Philip  K  Wilson, 
assistant  professor  Department  of  Human- 
ities at  the  College  of  Medicine,  Milton  S. 
Hershey  Medical  School,  will  discuss 
"Heredity  and  Disease  in  the  Enlighten- 
ment: Perspectives  from  Erasmus,  Darwin 
and  His  British  Colleagues." 

■  Thursday,  Jan.  30,  Charles  Yood,  grad- 
uate student  in  the  Department  of  History, 
will  discuss  "Man  vs.  Machine:  'Giant 
Brains,'  Computer  Automation  and  Fears  of 
Technological  Unemployment,  1945-1965." 


Soil  scientist  to  examine  phosphorus  management 


Jennifer  Weld,  soil  scientist  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Pasture  Sys- 
tem and  Watershed  Management  Research 
Unit,  will  give  a  presentation  from  3:35  to 
4:25  p.m.  Sept.  27  in  101  Agricultural  Sci- 
ence and  Industries  Building  on  the  Uni- 


versity Park  campus.  The  topic  is  "How 
Feasible  is  it  to  Manage  Phosphorus  Using 
Indicators  of  Loss?" 

The  host  of  the  event  is  the  Department 
of  Crop  and  Soil  Sciences. 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-1601. 
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25-YEAR  AWARDS 


Karen  L.  Connelly  Deborah  L.  Hall 


Kathryn  Hume 


Robert  D.  Hume 


Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the  University  are  from  left:  Karen  L.  Connelly,  administrative  assistant  I  in  the  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts;  Deborah  L.  Hall,  dining  hall  worker  A  in  Housing  and  Food  Services;  Kathryn  Hume,  distinguished  professor  of  English  in  the 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts;  Robert  D.  Hume,  Evan  Pugh  professor  of  English  in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts;  John  S.  Nichols, 
professor  of  communications  in  the  College  of  Communications;  and  Glenn  F.  Thiel.  head  coach,  men's  lacrosse  in  Intercollegiate 
Athletics.  Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the  University  but  not  pictured  are  Darlene  Wolfe-Confer,  research  support  technologist  III  in 
Materials  Research  Institute,  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Research;  and  Judith  L.  Bell,  administrative  assistant  I  in  College  of 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences. 


Call  for  nominations  begins  for  Graduate  School  Awards 


Nominations  are  being  sought  for  a  new 
University  Graduate  School  award,  the 
Graduate  Program  Chair  Leadership  Award 
and  three  long-standing  awards  —  the  Grad- 
uate Faculty  Teaching  Award,  the  Graduate 
Assistant  Outstanding  Teaching  Award  and 
the-Hovrard-.-B,  Palmer  Faculty  Mentoring 
Award. 

Nominations  for  all  four  awards  are  due 
Nov.  1. 

The  Graduate  Program  Chair  Leadership 
Award  serves  to  recognize  faculty  members 
for  exemplary  leadership  benefiting  gradu- 
ate students  and  faculty  in  an  existing  grad- 
uate degree  program  at  the  University.  Such 
leadership  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to: 

■  enhancement  of  student  recruitment, 
professional  development  and  placement; 

■  mentoring  and  promotion  of  faculty 
and  students  in  the  program; 

■  enhancement  of  program  diversity, 
educational  quality,  resources  and  national 
visibility; 

■  promotion  of  professional  ethics  and 
its  integration  into  all  elements  of  graduate 


programming  (academic,  research,  profes- 
sional conduct,  etc.);  and 

■  other  efforts  that  enhance  the  stature 
of  the  graduate  program  both  internally  and 
externally. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Graduate  Program 
Chair  Leadership  Award,,  a  faculty  member 
must  demonstrate  excellence  in  leadership 
in  graduate  education;  be  an  approved  mem- 
ber of  the  graduate  faculty;  chair  an  exist- 
ing graduate  program;  and  have  served  as  a 
graduate  program  chair  for  a  minimum  of 
three  years.  The  recipient  of  the  award  will 
receive  $1,000  and  a  plaque  to  be  presented 
at  the  Faculty/Staff  Recognition  Luncheon 
in  the  spring. 

The  Graduate  Faculty  Teaching  Award  is 
open  to  all  faculty  members  who  have  been 
tenured  members  of  the  graduate  faculty  for  a 
minimum  of  seven  years,  who  have  demon- 
strated excellence  in  the  supervision  of  grad- 
uate students  with  their  thesis  work  and  who 
have  not  yet  received  the  University's  highest 
accolade  for  teaching  and  scholarship  (an 
Evan  Pugh  professorship,  a  distinguished  pro- 


fessorship or  the  Eisenhower  or  Lindback 
awards).  The  amount  of  the  Graduate  Faculty 
Teaching  Award  is  $1,000. 

The  Graduate  Assistant  Outstanding 
Teaching  Award  is  open  to  graduate  stu- 
dents who  have  served  as  graduate  assis- 
tants for  at  least  ,two  semesters  within  the 
last  two  years  sf  from  fall  2000  to  fall  2002. 
The  recipient  of  the  award  will  receive  $500 
at  the  award  ceremonies  in  the  spring. 

Both  teaching  awards  were  created  to 
acknowledge  exceptional  instruction  at  the 
graduate  level. 

The  Howard  B.  Palmer  Faculty  Mentor- 
ing Award,  which  consists  of  $2,500  and  a 
certificate,  is  presented  to  a  full-time  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  who  has  demonstrated 
"effective  mentoring  through  guiding  and 
nurturing  the  collegial  and  professional 
development  of  junior  faculty." 

For  information,  visit  The  Graduate 
School's  Web  site  at  http:// 
www.gradsck.psu.edu/fellow/konorary.html, 
call  (814)  865-2514  or  e-mail 
gradgrants@psu.edu. 


Applications  now  being  sought  for  Administrative  Fellows  Program 


The  Administrative  Fellows  Program  offers 
faculty  and  staff  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  senior  University  officers  to  gain 
knowledge  and  experiences  pertaining  to 
the  challenges  of  leadership  in  the  academ- 
ic community. 

The  program  provides  the  chance  for 
participants  to  strengthen  their  administra- 
tive talents  and  qualifications  by  working 
with  a  University  administrator  in  a  men- 
toring relationship. 

Mentors  for  the  2003-04  academic  year 
will  be  Rodney  A.  Erickson,  executive  vice 


president  and  provost  of  the  University;  Eva 
J.  Pell,  vice  president  for  research  and  dean 
of  The  Graduate  School;  or  Gary  C.  Schultz, 
senior  vice  president  for  Finance  and  Busi- 
ness/Treasurer. 

The  fellow  who  will  work  with  the 
provost  already  has  been  named,  but  the 
selection  committee  encourages  all  inter- 
ested individuals  to  submit  an  application  to 
the  program  to  work  with  one  of  the  two 
other  mentors.  The  length  of  the  program  is 
for  the  academic  year  and  applications  will 
be  available  in  October. 


A  luncheon  designed  to  allow  past  fel- 
lows to  field  questions  from  prospective 
future  fellows,  has  been  scheduled  for  11:30 
a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  13,  in  the 
Alumni  Lounge  of  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

RSVP  to  Katryn  Boynton  on  or  before 
Nov.  1  by  calling  (814)  863-7494  or  e-mail- 
ing  klb8@psu.edu. 

Applications,  a  list  of  previous  fellows,  as 
well  as  other  information  about  the  program 
is  available  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/oldmain/vprov. 


OBITUARIES 

Wayne  R.  Bechdel,  associate  dean  for  contin- 
uing education  in  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture,  from  Dec.  1, 1949,  until  his 
retirement  April  1, 1982;  died  Aug.  15,  at 
the  age  of  80. 

Ruth  G.  Botdorf .  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Perm  State  Berks,  from  Sept 
1, 1948,  until  her  retirement  Jan.  1, 1992; 
died  July  22.  She  was  78. 

Willard  R.  Grubbs.  director  emeritus  at  Penn 
State  Lehigh  Valley,  from  March  1, 1946, 
until  his  retirement  July  1, 1970;  died  SepL 
1,  at  the  age  of  97. 

Jay  W.  Irwin,  extension  agent  in  the  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  July  17, 
1967,  until  his  retirement  Jan.  1, 1992;  died 
July  30.  He  was  76. 

John  B.  Menoher,  assistant  head,  independ- 
ent study  by  correspondence  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion, from  July  16, 1951,  until  his  retire- 
ment July  1, 1979;  died  July  26,  at  the  age 
of  81. 

John  Sidoriak,  assistant  professor  of  engi- 
neering at  Penn  State  Delaware  County, 
from  Sept  16, 1967,  until  his  retirement 
Jan.  1, 1992;  died  Aug.  16.  He  was  69. 

Margaret  B.  Wolfe,  administrative  aide  in  the 
Eberly  College  of  Science,  from  June  26, 
1963,  until  his  retirement  July  1, 1987;  died 
March  4,  at  the  age  of  77. 


BOOKSHELF 

The  following  faculty  recently  published 
books: 

■  Andrew  Pytel,  professor  emeritus  of 
engineering  mechanics,  and  Jaan  Kiusalaas, 
professor  emeritus  of  engineering  mechan- 
ics: Mechanics  of  Materials,  published  by 
Brooks/Cole. 

■  Stephanie  A.  Shields,  professor  of  psy- 
chology and  women's  studies:  Speaking 
from  the  Heart:  Gender  and  the  Social 
Meaning  of  Emotion,  published  by  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at 
http://vnvw.psu.  edu/ur/ 'archives/ 
intercom_2002/Sept26/bookshelfhtml 


APPOINTMENT 

The  following  individual  recently  was 
appointed  to  a  new  position  at  the  Universi- 
ty: 

■  Kevin  Black,  C.  McCollister  Evarts  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Orthopedics  and 
Rehabilitation,  Penn  State  College  of  Medi- 
cine, Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2002/Sept26/appointments.html. 
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Fewer  frills  may  be  lodging  industry's  darlings  in  2003 


By  Gary  Cramer 

Public  Information 

As  flashy,  upscale  hotel  properties  from  the  "Decade  of 
Greed"  in  the  1980s  slide  into  obsolescence,  and  post-Sept. 
11  changes  in  hotel  occupancy  trends  run  their  course, 
midscale  hotels  without  food  and  beverage  services  —  the 
rising  darlings  of  the  U.S.  lodging  industry  since  the  more  aus- 
tere 1990s  —  will  become  more  valuable  per  room  than  their  full- 
service  sister  operations,  predicts  a  study  from  the  University  and 
HVS  International. 

Midscale  hotels  with  food  and  beverage  services,  such  as  Best 
Western  and  Ramada,  are  experiencing  an  unusual  boost  in  activi- 
ty post-Sept.  11  as  affluent  lodgers  temporarily  scale  back  from 
more  upscale  hotels,  such  as  Embassy  Suites  and  Residence  Inn. 
However,  as  usage  patterns  creep  back  to  normal,  and  their  for- 
tunes decline,  these  briefly  popular  midscale  hotels  will  look  less 
attractive  to  potential  buyers  by  next  year,  said  John  W.  O'Neill, 
assistant  professor  in  the  School  of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Recre- 
ation Management. 

"This  will  leave  midscale  hotels  that  don't  offer  food  and  beverage 
service  —  for  instance,  Comfort  Inns  &  Suites  and  Holiday  Inn 
Express  —  the  riper  picks  for  investment,"  O'Neill  noted.  "As  a 
group,  these  properties  are  newer  than  their  full-service  counter- 
parts, in  part  because  they  are  less  expensive  to  build.  In  fact,  drop- 
ping food  and  beverage  services  is  emerging  as  the  'ideal'  hotel 
improvement  in  many  lodging  markets  in  a  time  when,  by  and  large, 
the  full-service  hotels  are  suffering  from  functional  decrepitude  and 
designs  that  are  increasingly  out-of-date," 

O'Neill  and  Anne  R.  Lloyd-Jones,  senior  vice  president  at  the  hotel 
consulting  firm  HVS  International,  predict  sales  prices  of  hotels 
based  on  a  database  that  O'Neill  developed  on  245  hotel  properties 
for  which  complete  operating  information  is  available  —  occupancy 
percentage,  average  daily  room  rate,  net  operating  income,  capitaliza- 
tion rate  and  room-revenue  multiplier,  as  well  as  sale  price,  sale  date, 
opening  date  and  number  of  guest  rooms. 

According  to  the  projections,  midscale  hotels  without  food  and 
beverage  services  will  increase  in  average  value  per  room  from 
$52,303  to  $55,174  —  or  by  5.5  percent  —  from  2002  to  2003.  At  the 
same  time,  midscale  hotels  with  food  and  beverage  services  will  tum- 
ble in  average  value  per  room  by  an  equal  percentage,  from  $53,413 
to  $50,472. 

"Investors  often  do  not  attribute  much  value  to  food  and  beverage 
outlets,  particularly  if  those  amenities  are  not  seen  as  generating  a 
profit,  as  is  often  the  case,"  Lloyd-Jones  said.  "We  find  it  ironic  that 
hotels  that  are  less  expensive  to  build  are  seen  as  being  more  valu- 
able than  those  that  are  more  expensive  to  build." 

The  rnidscale-with-food-and-beverage  segment  is  the  only  one  for 
which  the  researchers  predict  a  value  decrease  in  2003  compared  to 
2002.  Thus,  owners  of  midmarket  properties  who  are  considering 


John  W.  O'Neill,  assistant  professor  in  the  School  of  Hotel, 
Restaurant  and  Recreation  Management,  researched  the  value 
of  midlevel  hotels  making  projections  on  which  ones  are  better 
investment  prospects  for  2003. 
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selling  may  be  well  advised  to  sell  in  2002,  they  said. 

O'Neill  and  Lloyd-Jones'  model  indicates  that  the  average  U.S. 
hotel  was  worth  3.6  percent  less  at  the  end  of  2001  than  it  was  in  2000 
($71,313  per  room  at  the  end  of  2001  versus  $73,978  per  room  at  the 
end  of  2000).  Based  on  forecasts  developed  prior  to  Sept  11,  the 
model  indicates  that  in  the  absence  of  the  attacks,  the  average  hotel 
would  have  instead  been  worth  5  percent  more  at  the  end  of  2001 
than  it  was  at  the  end  of  2000  ($77,673  per  room  in  2001  versus 
$73,978  per  room  in  2000).  That  calculation  shows  a  net  loss  in  mean 
value  of  $6,360,  or  8.6  percent,  due  to  the  events  of  Sept  11. 

Looking  ahead  to  2003,  the  model  indicates  that  the  average  U.S. 
hotel  will  lose  a  net  $11,050  in  value  per  room  by  the  end  of  2003  as  a 
result  of  Sept  11,  though  most  of  that  loss  had  already  occurred  in 
2001. 

"While  hotels  are  expected  to  continue  to  lose  ground  compared 
to  "what  would  have  been'  through  2003,  at  this  moment,  it  appears 
that  2001  is  the  only  year  in  which  U.S.  hotel  values  would  experience 
an  overall  year-to-year  decrease,"  O'Neill  said.  "We  expect  valuation  to 
increase  by  1.3  percent  in  2002,  and  our  model  predicts  an  overall 
value  increase  of  5.8  percent  in  2003." 

Gary  Cramer  can  be  reached  at  gwclO@psu.edu. 


FROM  THE 
EXPERTS 

Drought  may  dull 
fall's  vibrant  foliage 

There  have  been  other  years  when  Marc 
Abrams  worried  that  weather  conditions 
threatened  the  vibrancy  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's fall  foliage. 

But  somehow,  each  autumn  the 
leaves  produced  breathtaking  colors 
despite  natural  adversity. 

But  this  year's  drought  —  the  latest 
in  a  four-year  span  of  sharply  lower-than- 
normal  precipitation  —  might  be  the 
mother  of  all  foliage-foiling  weather  con- 
ditions seen  by  the  professor  of  forest 
ecology  and  physiology  in  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences.  With  leaves  on  an 
alarming  number  of  trees  already  going 
from  green  to  a  crispy  brown,  Abrams 
wonders  if  this  might  be  the  year  that 
colors  are  disappointing. 

"I  don't  want  to  sound  too  grim 
because  over  the  years,  I  have  been 
impressed  at  how  resilient  the  fall  colors 
on  Pennsylvania  trees  are,"  he  said.  "A 
certain  amount  of  autumn  color  always 
seems  to  come  through  no  matter  what 
But  I  am  concerned  that  this  fall  the  per- 
sisting drought  is  going  to  have  anega- , . 
tive  impact  on  the  foliage  display." 

Abrams  sees  a  very  real  possibility  of 
trees  in  regions  where  the  drought  has 
been  most  severe  —  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  state,  for  example  —  exhibit- 
ing muted  colors.  "I  am  concerned  about 
the  colors  in  some  areas,"  he  said.  "We 
are  seeing  that  trees  are  severely 
stressed  in  many  areas.  There  are  signs 
of  widespread  wilting  of  leaves,  early  leaf 
fall  and  browning.  Once  leaves  wilt,  they 
will  not  go  through  the  normal  coloring 
process." 

The  ideal  situation,  Abrams 
explained,  would  be  for  two  weeks  of 
wet  weather  to  hydrate  the  trees  going 
into  an  "October  cool  down."  Normal 
fall  weather,  with  sunny,  warm  —  not 
hot  —  days  and  cool  to  cold  nights  make 
the  leaves  bright.  Abrams  points  out  that 
a  so-called  Indian  summer  hot  spell  is 
not  good  for  a  bright  foliage  display. 


Observatories  generate  space  movie  revealing  secrets  of  the  Crab  pulsar 


Just  when  it  seemed  like  the  summer  movie 
season  had  ended,  two  of  NASA's  Great 
Observatories  have  produced  an  action 
movie.  Multiple  observations  made  over  sev- 
eral months  with  NASA's  Chandra  X-ray- 
Observatory  and  the  Hubble  Space  Tele- 
scope have  captured  the  spectacle  of  matter 
and  antimatter  propelled  to  near  the  speed  of 
light  by  the  Crab  pulsar,  a  rapidly  rotating 
neutron  star  the  size  of  Manhattan. 

David  N.  Burrowes,  professor  of  astrono- 


my and  astrophysics,  revealed  the  movie 
recently  during  a  press  conference  at  NASA 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Crab  was  first  observed  by  Chinese  - 
astronomers  in  1054  AD.  and  has  since 
become  one  of  the  most  studied  objects  in 
the  sky.  By  combining  the  power  of  both 
Chandra  and  Hubble,  the  movie  reveals  fea- 
tures never  seen  in  still  images.  By  under- 
standing the  Crab,  astronomers  hope  to 
unlock  the  secrets  of  how  similar  objects 


across  the  universe  are  powered. 

"Through  this  movie,  the  Crab  Nebula 
has  come  to  life,"  said  Jeff  Hester  of  Arizona 
State  University  in  Tempe,  lead  author  of  the 
research  which  Burrowes  and  Koji  Mori,  a 
research  associate  at  Perm  State,  co- 
authored.  "We  can  see  how  this  awesome 
cosmic  generator  actually  works." 

Bright  wisps  can  be  seen  moving  outward 
at  half  the  speed  of  light  to  form  an  expand- 
ing ring  that  is  visible  in  both  X-ray  and  opti- 


cal images.  These  wisps  appear  to  originate 
from  a  shock  wave  that  shows  up  as  an  inner 
X-ray  ring.  This  ring  consists  of  about  two 
dozen  knots  that  form,  brighten  and  fade,  jit- 
ter around  and  occasionally  undergo  out- 
bursts that  give  rise  to  expanding  clouds  of 
particles.  Another  dramatic  feature  of  the 
movie  is  a  turbulent  jet  that  lies  perpendicular 
to  the  inner  and  outer  rings.  Violent  internal 
motions  are  obvious,  as  is  a  slow  motion  out- 
ward into  the  surrounding  nebula  of  particles 
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A  significant  amount  of  recyclables  was 

collected  by  88  student  volunteers  at 
Beaver  Stadium  after  Saturday's  football 
game  against  Louisiana  Tech.  The 
students  were  joined  by  several  recycling 
mascots,  above,  for  the  kickoff  of  a  "Rush 
to  Recycling"  campaign.  Through  the 
campaign,  the  University  has  been 
challenged  to  increase  the  amount  of 
recycled  material  collected  at  the  games 
and  on  campus.  Below,  one  of  several 
recycling  mascots  mugs  for  the  camera. 
The  mascots  roamed  the  stands  offering 
encouragement  to  the  volunteers  as  they 
collected  the  recyclables,  and  then  posed 
with  the  volunteers  and  the  bags  of 
recyclables  they  collected. 

Photos:  Gary  Cramer 


David  Hess,  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Environmental  Protection,  spoke  to  the 
volunteers  before  they  hit  the  stands  to  collect  the  recyclables,  above.  Behind  Hess 
wearing  sunglasses  is  Al  Matyasovsky,  supervisor  of  central  support  services  in  the 
Office  of  Physical  Plant.  Below,  students  representing  a  number  of  organizations 
including  fraternities,  sororities  and  other  service  organizations,  as  well  as  individual 
volunteers,  fan  out  to  collect  the  recyclable  trash  left  behind  by  fans  at  the  Penn 
State-  Louisiana  Tech  football  game  Sept.  21.  For  more  photos,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/extra/2002/rushtorecycle/ 
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Paperless  processing  adopted 
for  research  subject  protection 


By  Barbara  Hale 

Public  Information 

Penn  State  is  one  of  only  three  major  U.S. 
research  universities  using  and  developing 
a  new  computer-based,  automated,  paper- 
less approach  to  processing  the  documents 
that  safeguard  the  public  and  the  human 
and  animal  subjects  used  in  scientific,  agri- 
cultural and  medical  investigations. 

Phase  one  of  the  new  system,  the  busi- 
ness processing  side,  went  online  in  March. 
Now,  the  -developers  have  received  a 
$150,000  grant  from  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  to  enhance  the  system  and  extend 
the  paperless  approach  to  individual  Uni- 
versity researchers. 

Candice  Yekel  is  director  of  the  Office  of 
Research  Protections,  currently  the  prime 


user  of  the  new  system  which  is  called  the 
Protocol  Review  and  Approval  Manage- 
ment System  or  PRAMS. 

"PRAMS  is  a  national  model  and  soft- 
ware being  developed  here  for  the  system 
can  be  readily  adapted  to  other  universities 
and  research  facilities,"  she  said. 

Kenneth  Forstmeier  is  director  of  the 
Office  of  Research  Information  Systems 
(ORIS)  and  manages  PRAMS  and  the 
group  that  developed  the  new  system.  The 
development  team  includes  Christopher 
Lose,  assistant  director  of  ORIS;  Emily 
Broking,  lead  database  administrator  and 
designer;  and  Richard  Gabel,  programmer. 

"The  primary  beneficiaries  of  Version 
1.0  of  PRAMS  are  the  human  and  animal 
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High-tech  unit  uses  low-tech  approach  to 
getting  around  on  the  University  Park  campus 


By  Gary  Cramer 

Public  Information 
and  John  Dixon 

Information  Technology  Services 

They  direct  Internet  traffic  for  millions  of  e- 
mails  each  week,  pave  the  way  for  comput- 
er networking  between  buildings  and  cam- 
puses, and  bridge  great  distances  with 
high-tech  videoconferences,  but  getting  to 
appointments  on  time  over  the  crowded 
sidewalks  and  streets  of  the  University 
Park  campus  has  some  of  Penn  State's 
"information  superhighway"  experts  riding 
a  low-tech  solution. 

Rather  than  get  huffy  about  lost  time  en 
route  to  meetings  and  chores,  managers 
with  Information  Technology  Services 
(ITS)  last  month  pedaled  out  a  fleet  of  bicy- 
cles for  its  staff  and  student  assistants  to 
use  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  nine,  four- 
speed  Trek  Cruisers  are  equipped  with  hel- 
mets, storage  baskets  and  combination 

Bicycle,  page  2 


Kim  Winck,  information  technology 
associate,  bicycles  across  campus.  Her 
unit  has  made  bikes  available  to  staff 
for  transportation  during  work  hours. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Anthropologist  Newsom 
named  a  MacArthur  Fellow 


Lee  Ann  Newsom, 
associate  professor  of 
archaeological 
anthropology, 'has 
been  named  a  2002 
MacArthur  Fellow,  a  nation- 
ally prestigious  program  that 
supports  and  recognizes  sci- 
entists, artists  and  writers 
for  their  "original  creativity." 
Twenty-four  fellows  each 
will  receive  $500,000  in  "no 
strings  attached"  support 
over  the  next  five  years. 

"For  over  two  decades, 
the  MacArthur  Fellows  Pro- 
gram has  been  a  vital  part  of 
the  foundation's  efforts  to 
recognize  and  support  indi- 
viduals who  lift  our  spirits, 
illuminate  human  potential 
and  shape  our  collective 
future,"  said  Jonathan  Fan- 
ton,  president  of  the 
MacArthur  Foundation.  "We 
are  committed  to  nurturing 
those  who  are  a  source  of 
new  knowledge  and  ideas, 
have  the  courage  to  chal- 
lenge inherited  orthodoxies 
and  to  take  intellectual,  sci- 
entific and  cultural  risks." 
Newsom  is  a  paleoeth- 
nobotanist  who  investigates 
ancient  plant  life  in  South- 
eastern North  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  One  of  a  small  number  of  pale- 
oethnobotanists  worldwide,  she  analyzes 
fossilized  plant  and  wood  remains  (frag- 
mentary water-logged  or  charred  remains 
excavated  from  archeological  sites)  and 
gleans  valuable  new  insights  into  subsis- 
tence strategies  and  the  use  of  natural 
resources  by  prehistoric  populations.  She 
is  widely  credited  with  identifying  and 
analyzing  ancient  gourds,  some  dating  as 
far  back  as  12,500  years,  and  developing 
new  interpretations  of  human  cultivation 


Lee  Ann  Newsom 

of  the  earliest  domesticated  plant  in  North 
America. 

Newsom's  investigations  have  resulted 
in  new  methods  for  identifying  and  cata- 
loging early  plant  and  wood  species,  as 
well  as  an  important  database  of  informa- 
tion for  future  research.  Her  work 
expands  the  range  of  prehistoric 
Caribbean  archaeology;  it  is  valuable  to 
environmentalists,  historians  and  others 
outside  the  field  of  archaeology.  She  cur- 
rently pursues  paleoethnobotanical  field- 
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Faculty  teaching  award  nominations  sought 


Candice  Yekel  currently  is  the  prime  user  of  the  new  PRAMS  system.  Ken  Forstmeier, 
background,  checks  out  the  work  Yekel  is  doing  on  the  system. 

Photo:  Greg  Griei 
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Continued  from  page  1 
subjects  and  the  public  because  the  system 
helps  the  Office  of  Research  Protections  by 
automatically  applying  business  rules  and 
issuing  reminders  for  follow-up,"  said 
Forstmeier.  "PRAMS  also  decreases  the 
likelihood  that  adverse  research  events  can 
be  overlooked  because  it  helps  staff  mem- 
bers identify  and  track  trends  early  on  that 
could  signify  problems." 

Forstmeier  also  said  that  PRAMS 
streamlines  ORP  operations  by  reducing 
duplicative  data  entry  and  will  save  about 
$10,000  a  year  on  photocopying. 

The  next  version  of  PRAMS  will  extend 
paperless  processing  to  researchers  and 
relieve  them  from  some  of  their  reporting 
burden.  Researchers  currently  have  to 
complete  numerous  paper  forms  to  report 
their  plans  for  experiments,  called  proto- 
cols. For  example,  today,  a  research  project 
that  uses  human  subjects,  chickens  and 
radioisotopes  would  require  that  the 
researcher  complete  three  separate  sets  of 
forms,  one  set  each  for  the  human  sub- 
jects, animal  subjects  and  radioisotopes. 
Each  set  would  go  to  a  different  review 
board. 

When  Version  1.1  of  PRAMS  is  com- 
plete, researchers  will  use  an  online  proto- 
col Wizard  instead  of  paper  forms.  The 
researcher  will  fill  in  the  electronic  forms 


by  responding  to  prompts  from  the  Wizard, 
which  will  adjust  the  questions  so  that  the 
only  ones  that  appear  are  relevant  to  the 
researcher's  study.  The  Wizard  then  will 
automatically  collect,  store  and/or  distrib- 
ute the  data  as  appropriate. 

'The  customization  possible  through 
PRAMS  will  not  only  benefit  the 
researchers  but  it  will  ensure  that  the 
appropriate  information  gets  to  the  appro- 
priate review  boards  and  committees  as 
well,"  Yekel  said. 

Besides  adapting  to  PRAMS,  Yekel  adds 
that  her  office  has  been  undergoing  other 
changes,  signified  by  its  new  name.  For- 
merly the  Office  for  Regulatory  Compli- 
ance, the  Office  for  Research  Protections 
now  focuses  on  education  as  well  as  regu- 
lations. Yekel  is  adding  a  new  staff  member 
to  serve  as  a  research  protections  educator. 
This  new  staff  member  will  offer  training 
and  assistance  in  coping  with  human  sub- 
ject and  animal  care  and  use  regulations; 
conflict  of  interest;  research  ethics;  and 
intellectual  property  and  technology  trans- 
fer guidance. 

"We  want  to  take  a  national  position  and 
be  the  leader  in  education  in  these  areas. 
Federal  agencies  are  requiring  education. 
We  want  to  be  ahead  of  the  curve,"  Yekel 
said. 
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The  Schreyer  Institute  is  now  accepting 
nominations  for  the  2003  Eisenhower, 
Atherton  and  Alumni  Teaching  Fellow 
Awards.  Students,  faculty,  staff,  administra- 
tors and  friends  of  the  University  may  nom- 
inate faculty  for  these  awards. 

The  Eisenhower  and  Atherton  awards 
honor  excellence  in  teaching  at  the  under- 
graduate level.  The  Atherton  Award  is  pre- 
sented each  year  to  four  faculty  members 
who  have  devoted  substantial  effort  to  under- 
graduate teaching.  The  Eisenhower  Award 
generally  is  awarded  to  two  faculty  who,  in 
addition  to  being  outstanding  teachers,  have 
provided  support  or  mentoring  to  others. 

The  Alumni  Teaching  Fellow  award, 

MacArthur 
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work  in  the  Caribbean,  Puerto  Rico  and 

South  America.  Her  faculty  Web  site  is 

http://146.186.95.23/ppl/newsom.html. 

She  earned  her  bachelor's  degree  in 
1982,  her  master's  degree  in  1986  and  her 
doctorate  in  1993  from  the  University  of 
Florida.  She  served  as  curator  of  collec- 
tions from  1993  to  2001  at  the  Southern 
Illinois  University  Center  for  Archaeologi- 
cal Investigations  in  Carbondale,  111. 

Other  recipients  include  a  seismologist 
applying  structural  engineering  principles 
to  public  buildings  in  some  of  the  world's 
poorest,  most  earthquake-prone  regions, 
a  trombonist  expanding  the  possibilities  of 
improvisation,  an  artist  working  in  three 
dimensions  with  glass  beads,  a  roboticist 


Bicycle 


Continued  from  page  i 
locks.  In  case  of  emergencies,  tire  pumps 
and  patches  are  kept  at  the  sites  most  fre- 
quently traveled  between  by  ITS  person- 
nel —  the  Computer  Building,  Pattee 
Library  and  Paterno  Library,  University 
Support  Building  II  (USB2),  Willard 
Building  and  Shields  Building. 

"In  good  weather,  they're  wonderful," 
Kathy  Deck,  information  technology  asso- 
ciate, said  of  the  bikes.  "Those  of  us  out  in 
USB2  don't  have  the  advantages  of  walk- 
ing or  the  Campus  Loop  that  central  cam- 
pus people  have,  so  we  rely  heavily  on  the 
shuttle.  But  sometimes  you  need  to  make 
a  quick  trip,  and  just  grabbing  a  bike  and 
being  able  to  go  between  the  shuttle  runs 
is  very  convenient 

"If  s  very  good  for  health  —  mental 
health,  especially,"  added  Deck,  who  pre- 
viously had  not  ridden  a  bike  for  years. 
"Some  days,  getting  out  on  a  bike  really 
clears  the  mind  between  meetings." 

Jeff  Kuhns,  senior  director  for  consulting 
and  support  services,  said  that  the  bike  idea 
sprang  from  collective  brainstorming  with 
various  colleagues.  He  dreams  of  a  day 
when  a  super-fleet  of  pink  and  black  (the 
original  Perm  State  colors)  bikes  are  freely 


made  possible  by  the  Penn  State  Alumni 
Association,  recognizes  distinguished  teach- 
ing and  provides  a  forum  for  encouraging 
effective  teaching.  Recipients  will  be  asked 
to  share  their  talents  and  expertise  with  oth- 
ers throughout  the  University.  Two  awards 
will  be  presented,  only  one  of  which  may  be 
given  to  a  University  Park  faculty  member. 

The  nomination  form  and  information 
about  the  awards  can  be  accessed  at 
http://www.schreycrinstitute.psu.edu/ 
tea.chingawards  or  by  contacting  the 
Schreyer  Institute  office  at  inov8@psu.edu 
or  (814)  865-8681. 

The  deadline  for  submitting  nominations 
is  5  p.m.  Monday,  Oct  28. 


designing  self-reconfigurable  robots,  and 
a  historian  tracing  the  influence  of  techno- 
logical advances  on  the  evolution  of  ideas 
during  the  Renaissance. 

Including  this  year's  fellows,  635  peo- 
ple, ranging  in  age  from  18  to  82,  have 
been  named  MacArthur  Fellow  since  the 
inception  of  the  program  in  1981.  No  one 
may  apply  for  the  MacArthur  Fellow  pro- 
gram; a  committee  whose  members  serve 
anonymously  makes  the  selections  and 
final  recommendations  to  the  board  of 
directors.  In  most  cases,  the  recipient  has 
no  idea  that  she  or  he  has  been  under 
consideration  for  the  fellowship.  For  more 
information,  check  the  foundation's  Web 
site  at  http://www.macfound.org/. 


available  across  campus  for  anyone's  use. 
Meanwhile,  it  was  bike  enthusiast  Tracy 
Leitzel,  administrative  assistant  with  the 
Office  of  the  Senior  Directors  for  three  ITS 
units,  who  used  her  experience  to  select  the 
style  and  brand  of  bikes  for  the  more  mod- 
est existing  program.  She  also  coordinates 
the  bikes'  upkeep  with  help  from  ITS  volun- 
teers and  The  Bicycle  Shop  in  State  College. 

"Depending  on  demand  and  enthusiasm, 
we  plan  to  increase  the  number  of  bikes," 
Leitzel  said.  "New  ones  may  be  a  different 
type,  since  all  we  have  now  are  'male' 
frames,  but  these  are  working  out  rather 
well.  I  just  love  it  because  it  helps  me  get  to 
meetings  much  faster  than  I  have  in  the 
past  Parking  is  never  a  problem." 

With  the  understanding  that  the  bicy- 
cles are  available  strictly  for  business  pur- 
poses, at  least  seven  ITS  staff  and  student 
assistants  have  become  regular  riders, 
according  to  the  program's  promoters. 
Besides  their  convenience,  the  bikes 
merge  nicely  with  Penn  State's  new  inter- 
modal  transportation  plan  for  reducing 
vehicle  traffic  and  parking  congestion  on 
campus,  according  to  the  ITS  TechNews 
electronic  newsletter. 
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News  in  Brief 


President's  Open  House 

The  Office  of  the  President  will  hold  its 
annual  open  house  from  3  to  4:30  p.m. 
Friday,  Oct.  4,  in  Old  Main  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  The  event  is  open 
to  the  entire  campus  community. 

Participants  will  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  meet  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier  and  Executive  Vice  President 
and  Provost  Rod  Erickson,  as  well  as 
tour  the  University's  executive  offices 
and  take  a  tour  of  Old  Main  Tower. 

Light  refreshments  will  be  served. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  bring  their 
families,  and  faculty  and  staff  are 
encouraged  to  bring  a  colleague  to  the 
event 

Proposals  deadline  extended 

The  University's  "Ninth  Annual  Eating 
Disorders  on  Campus:  The  Institutional 
Response"  conference  will  explore 
strategies  for  assessing,  treating  and 
preventing  eating  disorders  and  body 
image  disturbance  in  the  collegiate  set- 
ting. 

The  event  will  be  held  June  6  and  7 
at  The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center 
Hotel  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  organizers  are  seeking  "best 
practices"  workshops  on  campus-based 
programs  for  the  prevention  of  and 
intervention  in  eating  disorders. 

Submitted  proposals  should  present 
an  unusual  or  imaginative  approach, 
have  demonstrated  effectiveness,  use 
resources  efficiently  and  have  the 
potential  to  be  implemented  by  differ- 
ent types  of  higher  education  institu- 
tions. The  submission  deadline  has 
been  extended  to  Oct.  15. 

This  program  is  designed  for  univer- 
sity and  college  professionals  in  stu- 
dent health  and  counseling,  including 
psychologists,  counselors,  physicians, 
nurses,  physicians'  assistants,  health 
educators  and  dietitians.  Professional 
staff  in  residence  life  or  student  affairs, 
athletic  trainers  and  coaches, 
researchers  and  faculty  can  also  benefit 
from  attending.  Secondary  school  psy- 
chologists, counselors,  health  profes- 
sionals and  teachers,  as  well,  may  find 
this  program  useful. 

For  information  or  to  submit  a  pro- 
posal, visit  http://www.outreach.psu. 
edu/C&I/EatingDisorders. 

Plug  into  IT  Day 

Information  Technology  Services  (ITS) 
will  hold  the  University's  inaugural  IT 
Day  Expo  on  Oct  16.  The  event,  which 
takes  place  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  in 
Alumni  Hall  in  the  HUB-Robeson  Cen- 


Construction  on  the  Nittany  Parking  Deck  on  the  University  Park  campus  has 
reached  the  half-way  mark.  Foundation  work  has  been  completed,  and  pre-cast 
erection  and  masonry  work  now  are  under  way.  When  the  renovation  is 
completed,  the  deck  will  include  763  new  parking  spaces  in  a  six-story  structure 
adjacent  to  the  original  building.  The  project  should  be  completed  in  early 
December. 

.  Pholo:  Greg  Grieco 


ter  on  the  University  Park  campus,  will 
showcase  how  information  technology 
(IT)  is  being  used  at  the  University, 
and  will  enable  visitors  to  learn  about 
new  technologies,  ITS  consulting  serv- 
ices, the  Penn  State  Portal,  research 
tools,  e-commerce  initiatives,  visual 
computing,  security  services,  Penn 
State's  Course  Management  System, 
ANGEL  and  more. 

Welcoming  remarks  by  Rodney 
Erickson,  executive  vice  president  and 
provost,  will  be  at  9:45  a.m. 

More  information  about  the  IT  Day 
schedule,  technology  demonstrations 
and  exhibit  topics  is  available  on  the 
Web  at  http://its.psu.edu/itday/. 

Families  sought  for  study 

Mothers  and  their  10th-  and  llth-grade 
teens  are  needed  for  a  study  about  fam- 
ily communication. 

The  study  is  about  the  different 
ways  that  mothers  and  their  teen-age 
children  talk  about  a  number  of  health 
issues.  It  involves  mothers  and  teens 
talking  about  these  topics  while  being 
videotaped  and  completing  a  question- 
naire. 

The  researchers  will  go  to  the 
homes  of  families  who  want  to  partici- 
pate at  a  time  that  is  convenient  for 
them.  In  total,  the  study  takes  an  hour 


to  complete,  and  participants  will  be 
compensated. 

For  information,  call  Tanya  Boone  at 
(814)  865-2661. 

AIMS  provides  account  access 

Diversified  Administrative  Systems,  a 
unit  of  Administrative  Information  Ser- 
vices, recently  unveiled  its  Account 
Information  Management  System 
(AIMS). 

AIMS  is  a  Web-based  system 
designed  to  allow  faculty  members 
access  to  the  financial  status  of  their 
sponsored  project  accounts.  It  provides 
summary  fiscal  information  regarding 
principal  investigators'  grants  and  con- 
tracts. While  not  intended  as  a  compre- 
hensive account-reporting  tool,  the  sys- 
tem provides  a  snapshot  in  familiar 
agency  budget  formats. 

AIMS  accesses  the  Data  Warehouse, 
resulting  in  significantly  improved 
response  times,  balanced  against  a  data 
latency  of  up  to  24  hours.  Most  faculty 
members  are  able  to  access  all  spon- 
sored project  accounts  without  having 
to  obtain  specific  access  authorization. 
Access  is  automatically  granted  via  the 
IBIS  account  creation  process. 

The  system  is  available  on  the  Web  at 
http://ais.its.psu.edu/ibiswork/aims.html. 


Pharmacology 
professor  earns 
Fulbright  grant 

Joan  Summy-Long,  professor  of  pharmacology  in 
the  College  of  Medicine,  has  been  awarded  a  Ful- 
bright Scholar  grant  to  lecture  medical  students  and 
residents  at  the  State  Med- 
ical and  Pharmaceutical  Uni- 
versity in  Chisinau,  Moldo- 
va, during  the  2002-2003  aca- 
demic year. 

Summy-Long  will  teach 
pharmacology  and  present  a 
case-based  medical  curricu- 
lum to  faculty  and  adminis- 
trators at  the  university  in 
Moldova,  a  republic  oi  the     ,       .  . 

,  c     ■  .ri  •      i      .j    loan  Summy-Long 

former  Soviet  Union  located 

between  Ukraine  and  Romania. 

Summy-Long  earned  her  master  of  science  and 
doctoral  degree  in  pharmacology  from  Penn  State 
College  of  Medicine.  She  began  her  career  with 
the  University  as  a  senior  research  technician  for 
the  College  of  Medicine  and  was  named  professor 
of  pharmacology  in  1992. 

Summy-Long  is  one  of  approximately  800  U.S. 
faculty  and  professionals  who  will  travel  abroad  to 
some  140  countries  for  the  2002-2003  academic 
year  through  the  Fulbright  Scholar  Program. 
Established  in  1946  under  legislation  introduced 
by  the  late  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbright  of  Arkansas, 
the  program's  purpose  is  to  build  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  Recipients  of  Fulbright  Schol- 
ar awards  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  academic  or 
professional  achievement  and  because  they  have 
demonstrated  extraordinary  leadership  potential 
in  their  fields. 


APPOINTMENT 

The  following  people  were  appointed  to  a  new 
position  at  the  University: 

■  Arfene  Harris  Mitchell,  head  of  the  education 
division  at  Penn  State  Great  Valley  School  of  Grad- 
uate Professional  Studies. 

■  John  Repke,  chair  of  obstetrics  and  gynecolo- 
gy at  Hershey  Medical  Center  and  the  College  of 
Medicine,  effective  Nov.  1. 

■  Martin  W.  Slann,  director  of  academic  affairs 
at  Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ 
ur/archives/intercom_2002/Oct3/appointments.html. 

NEWS  OF  RECORD 

■  The  most  recent  technical  service  and  staff 
promotions  are  on  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ 
ur/archives/intercom_2002/Oct3/promotions.html. 

■  The  most  recent  Penn  Stater  items  are  on 
the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2002/Oct3/pennstaters.html. 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


George  Strait  will  be  joined  by  Jo  Dee  Messini  at  7:30  p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  4  at  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Tickets  are  $59.50  and  $49.50  and 
may  be  purchased  by  calling  (814)  865-5555. 


Tool  to  install  metal  performance  at  BJC 

Metal  band  Tool  will  perform  at  7:30  p.m.  r.nVrC  IHD  PiA  M  ^EMTED 

Friday.  Nov.  1,  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Cen-  DRlLt  JORDAN  LfcN  1 LR 

ter  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Tickets  are  available  at  The  Bryce  Jordan 

Meshuggah  is  the  opening  act.  Tool  is  Ticket  Center,  Eisenhower  Auditorium, 

touring  in  support  of  its  fifth,  full-length  seiect  Uni-Marts.  Commonwealth  Campus 

release.  "Lateralus."  ticket  outletS:  by  calling  (8W  865.5555  or 

General  admission  and  reserved  tick-  (800)  863-3336  or  online  at 

ets  cost  $35  and  $28.50.  http://www.  bjc.psu.  edu. 


Recitals 

Three  free  recitals  are  planned  in  the 
School  of  Music  at  University  Park. 

■  Piano  recital,  8  p.m.  Sunday,  Oct  6, 
Esber  Recital  Hall.  Marylene  Dosse,  profes- 
sor of  music,  will  perform. 

■  Viola  recital,  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  8, 
Esber  Recital  Hall.  Timothy  Deighton, 
assistant  professor  of  music,  will  perform. 
The  program  includes  the  world  premiere 
of  "Ice  Birds  for  Viola  and  Audio"  by  Paul 
Barsom,  a  faculty  member  in  the  School  of 
Music. 

■  Bass  recital,  8  p.m.,  Thursday,  Oct  10, 
Esber  Recital  Hall.  Robert  Nairn,  assistant 
professor  of  music,  will  perform,  accompa- 
nied by  pianists  Steven  Smith  and  Kathy 
Cinatl. 

Exhibit  at  Zoller 

Christopher  Thomas,  lecturer  in  visual  arts 
at  Penn  State  Altoona,  is  curator  of  "The 
Circular  Ruins,"  an  exhibit  on  display 
through  Oct.  31  at  Zoller  Gallery  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

A  public  reception  will  be  from  6  to  8 
p.m.  on  Friday,  Oct.  25,  at  the  gallery. 

A  year  in  the  making,  the  exhibit  is  cen- 
tered on  a  limited  edition,  handmade  book 
created  by  23  artists  and  writers  from 
throughout  the  country.  The  collaborative 
project  is  based  on  Argentinean  writer 
Jorge  Luis  Borges'  short  story,  "The  Circu- 
lar Ruins."  Related  paintings,  works  on 
paper  and  sculpture  also  will  be  exhibited. 

For  information,  visit 
http://www.sva.psu.edu/zoller/. 

Permanent  artwork  installed 

"The  Dawn  of  Magic,"  by  Laurie  dill- 
Kocher,  is  on  permanent  display  in  the  cir- 
culation area  of  Pattee  Library  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

A  gift  from  Michael  and  Cynthia  Evanisko 
made  it  possible  for  the  University  Libraries 
to  commission  this  fiber  art  through  a  nation- 
al search  conducted  in  2001  by  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the  Arts. 
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The  work,  spanning  more  than  350 
square  feet,  is  made  up  of  24  panels,  weigh- 
.  ing  between  24  and  40  pounds  each  and 
woven  with  three-ply  Paternayan  Persian 
wool,  a  wool  commonly  used  in  repairs  of 
fine  tapestries.  For  information  on  the  art- 
work, call  (814)  865-3063. 

'York'  performances  set 

"York:  The  Voice  of  Freedom,"  a  musical 
drama  composed  by  Bruce  Trinkley,  pro- 
fessor of  music,  and  starring  singers  from 
the  New  York  City  Opera,  will  be  per- 
formed at  7:30  p.m.  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  Nov.  14,  15  and  16,  at  The  Play- 
house in  the  Arts  Building,  University  Park. 

Tickets  for  the  world  premiere  cost  $24 
for  a  general  audience  member;  $5  for  a 
full-time  University  Park  student;  and  $10 
for  a  person  18  and  younger.  The  $5  ticket 
price  is  limited  to  the  first  300  full-time  Uni- 
versity Park  students  who  purchase  tickets. 
Students  may  purchase  one  ticket  per  valid 
student  ID  card.  For  information,  call 
(814)  863-0255  or  (800)-ARTS-TTX. 

"York"  was  created  by  the  Trinkley,  who 
did  the  composition,  and  Jason  Charnesky, 
graduate  student  in  English,  who  provided 
the  lyrics.  York  tells  the  story  of  the  only 
African-American  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition  of  1804  to  1806. 

For  information,  visit  http://www.musk. 
psu.edu/York/  on  the  Web. 

U.S.  Marine  Band  to  perform 

The  U.S.  Marine  Band  will  perform  at 
2  p.m.  Sunday,  Oct.  6,  at  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium on  the  University  Park  campus.  The 
band  is  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Timothy 
W.  Foley.  Tickets  are  free  and  can  be 
reserved  by  calling  (814)  863-0255. 

Philharmonic  concert 

The  Penn  State  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
will  perform  at  8  p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  5,  in 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  Admission  is  $6  for  adults 
and  $3  for  students.  Concerto  competition 
winner  Tim  Powell  will  perform. 


OBITUARIES 


Martha  A.  Baker,  senior  clerk  in  College  of  Medicine,  Her- 
shey  Medical  Center,  from  Aug.  12,  1974,  until  her  retire- 
ment April  1,  1988;  died  Sept.  10,  at  the  age  of  79. 

Harold  E.  Brown,  storekeeper  in  College  of  Earth  and 
Mineral  Sciences,  from  July  1,  1954,  until  his  retirement 
July  1,  1974;  died  Sept  10.  He  was  90. 

Lucy  V.  Corcelius,  food  preparer  B  in  Housing  and  Food 
Services,  from  May  1, 1965,  until  her  retirement  Oct.  6, 
1977;  died  Sept  10,  at  the  age  86. 

lerold  E.  Elliott,  associate  professor  of  health,  physical  edu- 
cation in  College  of  Health  and  Human  Development, 


from  July  1,  1966,  until  his  retirement  Jan.  1,  1988;  died 
Aug.  25.  He  was  79. 

Richard  L.  Grube,  associate  professor  of  architecture  in  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Architecture,  from  Sept.  1,  1960,  until  his 
retirement  June  30,  1987;  died  Sept.  10,  at  the  age 
of  74. 

Sara  G.  Kephart,  janitorial  worker  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant,  from  Feb.  21,  1966,  until  her  retirement  Feb.  25, 
1976;  died  Sept.  12,  at  the  age  of  89. 

Alice  M.  Schwartz  Mattil,  professor  emerita  of  art  education 
in  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture,  from  Sept  1, 1965, 


until  her  retirement  June  30,  1985;  died  Sept  4.  She  was 


Mary  K.  Sprankle,  secretary  in  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development,  from  July  1, 1950,  until  her  retire- 
ment Aug.  1,  1970;  died  Sept.  7.  She  was  92. 

Robert  J.  Thomas,  manager,  soil  and  forage  testing  in  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  March  1,  1951,  until 
his  retirement  Feb.  1,  1984;  died  Sept  7,  at  the  age  of  79. 

John  H.  Wilkerson,  patrol  officer  in  College  of  Medicine, 
Hershey  Medical  Center,  from  Oct.  18, 1971,  until  his 
retirement  Feb.  1, 1991;  died  Sept.  16,  at  the  age  of  69. 
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University  Park  Calendar 

October  4  -  October  13 


"Bug  Art,"  an  exhibit  of  bejeweled  fabric  creations,  large  metal  sculptures,  polymer  clay  jewelry  and  high-tech  electronic  parts,  all 
made  to  look  like  insects,  will  be  on  display  in  the  HUB  Gallery  on  the  University  Park  campus  through  Oct.  17.  A  reception  will  t 
held  from  4  to  6  p.m.  Oct.  5  in  the  HUB  Gallery. 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  October  4 

"Picturing  America,"  gallery  talk  by  teo  Mazow, 

noon,  Christoffers  Lobby,  Palmer  Museum 

of  Art. 
Saturday,  October  5 
"Community  Day  Celebration,"  1  to  4  p.m., 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 
Tuesday,  October  8 
"Birds  of  a  Feather,"  7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower 

Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call 

(814)  863-0255. 
Philadelphia  76ers  vs.  San  Antonio  Spurs, 

7  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 
Wednesday,  October  9 
"Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  7:30  p.m.,  Schwab 

Auditorium,  through  Oct.  10.  For  tickets,  call 

(814)  863-0255. 
Friday,  October  11 
"Shaped  with  a  Passion,"  gallery  talk  by  Patrick 

McGrady,  noon,  Christoffers  Lobby,  Palmer 

Museum  of  Art. 
Sesame  Street  Live,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center, 

through  Oct.  13. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  October  4 

George  Strait  and  Jo  Dee  Messina,  7:30  p.m., 

The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 
Saturday,  October  5 

The  Penn  State  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 


8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  Tickets 
are  $6  for  adults  and  $3  for  students. 

Sunday,  October  6 

Piano  recital  8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 

Tuesday,  October  8 

Viola  recital,  8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 

Thursday,  October  10 

Bass  recital,  8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  October  4 

Daniel  Sudarsky  on  "New  Observational 
Bounds  on  Quantum  Gravity  Signals," 
11  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Amitava  Kumar  on  "The  Border  in  Every 
Home:  A  Report  from  the  Indian  Subconti- 
nent," 3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 

Mark  VanGessel  on  "Glyphosate-resistant 
Horseweed  on  DelMar  Va:  What  Do  We 
Know  About  It  and  Whose  Problem  Will  It 
Be  Next?"  3:35  to  4:25  p.m..  101  Agricul- 
tural Sciences  and  Industries. 

Daryl  Neufer  on  "Transcriptional  Regulation  of 
Metabolic  Genes  in  Response  to  Exer- 
cise," 4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiological 
Research  Center. 

Saturday,  October  5 

Gerson  "Gus"  Rosenberg  on  "Artificial  Heart 
and  Assisted  Circulation  Research  at  Penn 
State,"  2  p.m.,  101  Thomas. 


Monday,  October  7 

Pooja  Aggarwal  on  "The  Synthesis  and 

Applications  of  Ynolate  Anions  in  Synthetic 
Organic  Chemistry,"  11:15  a.m., 
S-5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Basem  Ra'ad  on  "Sacred  Places  and  the  Poli- 
tics of  Naming,"  12:40  p.m.,  102  Kern. 

Ben  Owen  on  "How  the  Weak  Interaction  Can 
Prevent  Gravitational  Waves,"  3  p.m., 
318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Gary  D.  Foster  on  "Behavioral  Treatment  of 
Obesity,"  4  p.m.,  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Tuesday,  October  8 

Peter  Pershan  on  "X-Ray  Study  of  Wetting  Phe- 
nomena," 3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Donald  Brown  on  "How  Tadpoles  Turn  Into 
Frogs,"  videoconference,  4:15  p.m., 
108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Wednesday,  October  9 

Michael  BSrube"  on  "The  Utility  of  the  Arts 
and  Humanities,"  8  p.m.,  Palmer  Museum 
of  Art. 

George  Stanley  on  "Homobimetallic  Cooperativ- 
ity  in  Homogeneous  Catalysis." 
1:15  p.m.,  S-5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Thursday,  October  10 

Julia  Hsu  on  "Scanning  Probe  Studies  of 
Defect  Controlled  Electronic  Transport  in  Ill- 
Nitride  Films,"  11:15  a.m.  to  12:05  p.m., 
22  Deike. 

Bernd  Bruegmann  on  "Black  Holes  and  Numer- 
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ical  Relativity,"  4  p.m.,  117  Osmond  Labo- 
ratory. 

Badri  Nath  on  "Routing  on  a  Curve:  Imple- 
menting Networking  Functions  in  Emerging 
Networks,"  4  p.m.,  S-209  Henderson. 

F.S.  de  Klerk,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 
For  ticket  information,  call 
(814)  863-3786. 

Peter  Walker  on  "The  Minimalist  Landscape," 
8  p.m.vS-209  Henderson. 

Friday,  October  1 1 

Hanno  Sahlmann  on  "Super-Selection  in 
Quantum  Geometry:  A  Uniqueness  Result," 
11  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Alec  Brownlow  on  "Urban  Political  Ecology  and 
the  Promise  of  Restoration,"  3:30  p.m., 
301  Steidle. 

CONFERENCE 

Friday,  October  4 

"Pragmatism  at  the  Limit:  Themes  in  Com- 
memoration of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the 
De*ath  of  John' Dewey,"  with  Lucius  Outlaw 
and  Giles  Gunn,  3  to  6:30  p.m.  Friday, 
9:30  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.  Saturday, 
113  Carnegie,  through  Oct.  5. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

"Shaker  Boxes,"  by  Steve  Strouse,  through 
Dec.  10. 

Faith  Ringgold,  through  Dec.  4. 

"Bug  Art,"  by  Sandra  Wink,  Bill  Secunda,  Joan 
Miller  and  Glen  Sokol  through  Oct.  17. 

"Sculptures,"  Joe  Mooney,  through  Dec.  5. 

North  Halls 

"Falun  Dafa:  A  Gem  Shining  Through  the  Twi- 
light of  China,"  through  Dec.  10. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Picturing  America:  Photographs  from  the  Per- 
manent Collection,"  through  Jan.  19. 

"200  Years:  Change-No  Change,"  by  Jaune 
Quick-to-See  Smith,"  through  Jan.  26. 

"The  Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Collection  of 
Japanese  Ceramics  of  the  1970s,"  Oct.  6 
through  Dec.  1. 

Pattee  and  Paterno  Library  exhibit  areas 

"Styles  of  German  Architecture,"  from 
Romanesque  to  Expressionist  by  Gary  L. 
Catchen,  through  Nov.  29. 

"Distinguished  People  with  Disabilities,"  and 
"Just  As  I  Am:  Americans  with  Disabili- 
ties," through  Oct.  31, 

Display  remembering  Sept.  11,  through 
Oct.  15. 

Rrtenour 

"Color  Photography,"  by  Jake  Waldman, 
Oct.  10  through  Dec.  8. 

Waring  Commons 

"Color  Photography  by  Conrad  Louis-Charles," 
through  Dec.  12. 

Zoller  Gallery 

"The  Circular  Ruins,"  Christopher  Thomas, 
through  Oct.  31. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities, 
including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a  detailed 
listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes' 
conferences,  visit  the  Web  at  http://www. 
outreach.psu.edu/conferences.html. 
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-Lectures 


de  Klerk  to  be  Distinguished  Speaker 


F.W.  de  Klerk,  former  president 
of  South  Africa,  will  speak  at  8 
p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  10,  in 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

His  appearance  is  part  of  the 
Distinguished  Speaker  Series. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  pub- 
lie,  but  tickets  are  required. 


While  de  Klerk  served  as 
president  of  South  Africa  from 
1989  to  1994,  he  freed  Nelson 
Mandela  from  prison,  legalized 
the  previously  banned  African 
National  Congress  and  led  his 
nation's  peaceful  transition  into 
black  majority  rule.  For  infor- 
mation, call  (814)  863-3786. 


'Politics  of  Naming'  subject  for  literature  luncheon 


The  Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  a 
weekly  informal  lunchtime  gathering  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  other  members  of  the 
University  community,  has  announced  the 
next  speaker  in  this  semester's  series. 

Basem  Ra'ad,  professor  of  English  and 
world  civilizations  at  Al-Quds  University  in 
Jerusalem,  will  discuss  "Sacred  Places'and 
the  Politics  of  Naming"  Monday,  Oct.  7. 


The  events  begin  with  lunch  from  12:15 
p.m.  to  12:40  p.m.  in  102  Kern  Building  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  Participants 
may  bring  their  own  lunch  or  buy  some- 
thing in  Kern  Cafeteria.  Coffee  and  tea  are 
provided.  The  speaker  will  begin  at  about 
12:40  p.m.  The  events  are  free  to  the  public. 

For  information,  e-mail  Daniel  Walden  at 
dxw8@psu.edu. 


Landscape  architect  kicks  off  Bracken  series 


Peter  Walker,  landscape  architect  and  the 
2002-03  Bracken  Fellow,  will  kick  off  this 
year's  John  J.  Bracken  Lecture  Series  with 
a  lecture  titled  "The  Minimalist  Landscape" 
at  8  p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  10,  in  209S  Hen- 
derson South  Building  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 


The  event,  sponsored  by  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture's  Department  of  Land- 
scape Architecture,  is  free  to  the  public. 

Walker,  a  registered  architect  in  13  ■ 
states,  is  the  founder  and  co-principal  of 
Peter  Walker  and  Partners,  Landscape 
Architecture  Inc.  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 


Parents  Day  lecture  focuses  on  artificial  heart 


Gerson  "Gus"  Rosenberg  will  speak  on  the 
"Artificial  Heart  and  Assisted  Circulation 
Research  at  Penn  State"  at  2  p.m.  Saturday, 
Oct.  5,  in  101  Thomas  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

Rosenburg's  lecture  is  part  of  the  fourth 
annual  Parents  Day  program,  sponsored  by 
Schreyer  Honors  College. 

Rosenberg,  whose  research  focuses  on 
mechanical  ventricular  assist  devices  and 
electric  total  artificial  hearts,  is  part  of  the 
team  that  developed  the  Penn  State  Heart, 
one  of  only  two  air-driven  artificial  heart 


models  for  temporary  use  in  humans  as  a 
bridge  to  a  transplant 

He  is  Jane  A.  Fetter  professor  of  surgery 
at  the  College  of  Medicine,  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center;  professor  of  surgery  and  bio- 
engineering.  College  of  Medicine  and  Col- 
lege of  Engineering;  and  chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Artificial  Organs,  Department  of 
Surgery.  He  also  is  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Biomedical  Engineering. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  public. 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-2635. 


Workshop  covers  professional  development  topics 


The  Graduate  School  will  hold  a  profes- 
sional development  workshop  for  graduate 
and  post-doctoral  students  from  4  to  8  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Oct  22,  at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  workshop  will  include  a  keynote 
address  on  ethics  across  disciplines,  a  ses- 
sion on  grant  writing  and  a  presentation  on 
project  management 

Richard  Frisque,  professor  of  molecular 
virology  and  co-director  of  graduate  educa- 
tion for  the  Life  Sciences  Consortium,  will 
deliver  the  keynote  address,  "Ethics  and 
the  Weather."  Presenters  for  the  session  on 
grant  writing  include:  Robert  Killoren, 
assistant  vice  president  for  research  and 
director  of  sponsored  programs;  Lorraine 
Sordillo,  professor  of  veterinary  science; 
Jeannie  McKenzie,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Fellowships  and  Awards  in  the  Graduate 
School;  and  Mary  Lee  Cams,  assistant 


coordinator  of  contracts  in  the  College  of 
Engineering.  David  Hall,  associate  dean  for 
research  and  graduate  studies,  School  of 
Information  Sciences  and  Technology,  will 
give  the  presentation  on  project  manage- 
ment During  the  dinner,  Garry  Chick,  pro- 
fessor of  hotel,  restaurant  and  institutional 
management,  will  wrap  up  the  program 
with  a  "light"  presentation  on  cultural  eti- 
quette. 

The  workshop  is  free,  but  registration  is 
required.  The  deadline  to  register  is  Tues- 
day, Oct  8.  For  a  $5  fee,  participants  also 
may  attend  the  dinner  immediately  follow- 
ing the  workshop.  Reservations  to  attend 
the  dinner  must  be  made  at  registration. 
Space  is  limited  and  registration  will  be  on 
a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 

For  information,  e-mail  Mary  Hosband 
atmehl@psu.edu  or  Dawn  Nelson  at 
dmn3@psu.edu  or  call  (814)  865-2516. 


Lecturer  to  discuss  Virginia  horseweed  problem 


Mark  VanGessel,  associate  professor  in  the 
Department  Plant  and  Soil  Science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  will  make  a  presentation 
from  3:35  to  4:25  p.m.  Oct  4  in  101  Agricul- 
tural Sciences  and  Industries  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 


His  topic  is:  "Glyphosate-resistant  Horse- 
weed  on  DelMar  Va:  What  do  we  know  about 
it  and  whose  problem  will  it  be  next'" 

The  host  for  the  event  is  the  Department 
of  Crop  and  Soil  Sciences. 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-1601. 


Corporate  fraud  topic  for  public  discussion 


A  public  discussion  on  "Corporate  Fraud: 
Accounting  and  Accountability"  will  be  held 
at  noon  Tuesday,  Oct.  8,  at  the  Penn  State 
Downtown  Center,  234.  N.  Third  St.,  Har- 
risburg. 

The  presentation,  part  of  the  Current 
Issues  in  Business  lecture  series  sponsored 
by  the  Penn  State  Harrisburg  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  will  feature  Jean  Harris 
and  Thomas  Buttross,  both  faculty  members 
in  the  college's  accounting  program. 


As  part  of  the  program,  Harris  and  But- 
tross will  describe  accounting  issues  that 
surfaced  from  recent  corporate  scandals, 
review  the  response  of  Congress  and  the 
Securities  Exchange  Commission  to 
improve  the  financial  reporting  process  and 
explore  the  implications  of  fraud  for  the 
future. 

The  discussions  are  free  to  the  public. 
To  ensure  adequate  seating,  reservations 
are  encouraged  by  calling  (717)  783-0433. 


Professor  to  discuss  how  tadpoles  become  frogs 

Donald  Brown,  staff  member  of  the  Carnegie  from  108  Wartik  Laboratory  on  the  Universi- 

Institution  of  Washington  and  professor  of  ty  Park  campus  to  Lecture  Room  D  at  Her- 

biology  at  Johns  Hopkins,  will  present  a  sem-  shey  Medical  Center, 
inar,  "How  Tadpoles  Turn  Into  Frogs,"  that         The  presentation  is  part  of  the  Life  Sci- 

will  be  videoconferenced  at  4:15  p.m.  Oct  8  ences  Consortium's  Colloquium. 


College  of  Communications  outreach  programs  focus  on  middle  school,  high  school  students 


The  College  of  Communications  will  sponsor  six  outreach 
programs  for  middle-school  and  high-school  students  and 
their  advisers  in  2003.  The  six  programs  represent  an 
increase  from  four  during  the  past  year. 

The  programs  available  for  the  students  and  their  advis- 
ers range  from  journalism  to  webcasting.  Specifically,  they 
include: 

■  The  Penn  State  Institute  for  Middle  School  Journalists 
(May  10) ,  and  the  Penn  State  Institute  for  High  School  Jour- 
nalists (July  20-24),  which  give  students  interested  in  jour- 
nalism the  opportunity  to  work  as  reporters,  editors,  pho- 


tographers and  producers  and  to  learn  good  print,  broad- 
cast and  photojournalism  practices  from  faculty  members 
with  professional  experience. 

■  The  Penn  State  Institute  for  High  School  Yearbook 
Editors  and  Advisers  (June  7) ,  a  one-day  program  from  that 
will  help  yearbook  editors  and  advisers  develop  plans  for 
their  publications. 

■  The  Penn  State  Institute  for  High  School  Filmmakers 
(two  sessions,  July  20-24  and  July  27-31),  which 
teaches  students  to  be  writers,  directors,  actors,  cine- 
matographers  and  editors,  and  to  learn  the  basic  techniques 


necessary  to  bring  their  creative  visions  to  the  screen. 

■  The  Penn  State  Institute  for  High  School  Advanced 
Photojournalists  (Aug.  3-7)  is  for  students  who  are  inter- 
ested in  advancing  their  photojournalism  skills. 

■  The  Penn  State  Institute  for  Webcasting  (June  22-25), 
which  will  provide  students  with  an  understanding  and  expe- 
rience using  the  Internet  to  broadcast  audio  and  video. 

Faculty  for  the  various  programs  include  middle  and  high 
school  teachers,  and  Penn  State  faculty  and  staff. 
For  more  information,  check  the  Web  at  http://www. 
outreach.psu.edu/CommunicatiottsInstitutes/ 
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Focus  on  Research 
Desulf urization  process  works  at  low  temperatures 


By  A'ndrea  Messer 

Public  Information 

A  process  that  removes  organic  sulfur 
from  liquid  fuels  at  low  temperatures 
and  ambient  pressure  without  using 
hydrogen,  may  help  refiners  provide 
fuels  for  fuel  cells  and  meet  the  upcoming 
government's  ultra-clean  fuel  require- 
ments, according  to  researchers. 

"Currently,  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  allows  500  parts  per  mil- 
lion sulfur  in  diesel  fuel  and  350  parts  per 
million  in  gasoline,  but  by  2006,  the  regu- 
lations will  require  only  15  parts  per  mil- 
lion sulfur  in  diesel  and  30  parts  per  mil- 
lion in  gasoline,"  said  Chunsan  Song,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  fuel  science  and  pro- 
gram coordinator.  Clean  Fuels  and  Cataly- 
sis, Penn  State  Energy  Institute.  "Long 
before  that,  however,  we  will  need  ultra- 
clean  fuels  for  fuel  cells." 

Removing  organic  sulfur  from  hydro- 
carbon fuels  is  difficult  because  the  sulfur 
is  usually  bound  to  aromatic  compounds 
that  exist  together  with  non-sulfur  aromat- 
ics based  on  toluene  and  naphthalene, 
compounds  that  fuel  producers  would  like 
to  remain  in  the  fueLWhen  sulfur  is 
removed  with  the  aromatic  compounds, 
further  treatment  of  the  sulfur-  rich  frac- 
tion becomes  difficult. 

Current  methods  of  removing  sulfur  from 
liquid  fuels  use  high  temperatures  and  pres- 
sure and  hydrogen  gas.  The  new  Penn  State 
process,  called  SARS  for  Selective  Adsorption 
for  Removing  Sulfur,  goes  at  low  tempera- 
tures and  pressure  and  does  not  use  hydro- 
gen or  other  reactive  gases. 

"We  have  developed  a  process  that 
selectively  adsorbs  organic  sulfur  on  to  a 
metal  species,"  said  Xiaoliang  Ma, 
research  associate,  Penn  State  Energy 
Institute.  "This  method  will  not  adsorb  the 
coexisting  aromatic  compounds  like  ben- 
zene and  naphthalene." 

Diesel  fuel  and  gasoline  contain  20  to  30 
percent  aromatics  but  less  than  1  percent  sul- 
fur, so  removing  the  sulfur  without  removing 
the  aromatics  is  difficult  The  transition  met- 


Chunsan  Song,  associate  professor  of  fuel  science,  right,  works  with  graduate  students 
Michael  Sprague,  left,  and  Xiaoliang  Ma,  center,  in  the  clean  fuels  lab. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


als  or  transition  metal  alloys  used  in  the 
process  selectively  grab  the  sulfur.  The  active 
adsorbent  is  placed  on  a  porous,  non-reactive 
substrate  that  allows  the  greatest  surface 
area  for  adsorption.  Adsorption  occurs  when 
the  sulfur  molecules  attach  to  the  transition 
metals  on  the  substrate  and  remain  there 
separate  from  the  fuel. 

The  absorbent  transition  metals  can 
clean  10  times  their  volume  of  fuel,  but 
eventually  the  system  becomes  saturated 
with  sulfur,"  according  to  Michael 
Sprague,  graduate  student  in  fuel  science. 
"Solvent  regeneration  can  restore  activity." 

Initially,  there  is  an  activation  step  to 
activate  the  absorbent  materials,  but  after 
that,  adsorption  and  regeneration  of  the 
absorbent  are  all  that  they  need.  The  sol- 
vent can  be  reclaimed  for  future  use,  while 
the  sulfur  can  be  further  processed. 

The  researchers  hope  that  refineries 
can  employ  the  process  to  remove  sulfur 
and  meet  future  ultra-clean  fuel  require- 


ments and  that  those  providing  fuel  for 
fuel  cells  can  use  the  process  to  produce 
ultra  clean  fuel. 

"Fuel  cells  need  essentially  zero  sulfur 
fuel  to  operate,"  Song  said.  "Small  adsorp- 
tion sulfur  removal  systems  might  be  used 
at  gas  stations  on  special  clean  fuel  pumps 
for  fuel  cell  vehicles  to  ensure  that  all  sul- 
fur is  removed  from  the  fuel.  This  SARS 
concept  can  also  be  used  for  on-board 
removal  of  sulfur  from  fuel  for  fuel  cell 
system  use." 

The  researchers  would  like  to  create  a 
sulfur  removal  system  for  refineries  that 
can  be  continuously  regenerated.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy  supported  this 
work  through  the  DOE  National  Energy 
Technology  Laboratory  UCR  program  and 
the  researchers  have  filed  a  provisional 
patent  application. 


A'ndrea  Messer  can  be  reached  at 
aeml@psu.edu. 


New  Web  site  aimed  at  state's  agricultural  marketing,  commerce 


The  University  has  developed  an  interactive 
World  Wide  Web  site  for  Pennsylvania  agri- 
culture that  helps  consumers,  farmers  and 
businesses  find  local  producers  of  commodi- 
ties and  services.  Called  AgMap,  the  Web 
site  can  be  found  at  http://agmap.psu.edu. 

The  site  offers  a  searchable  database 
that  includes  products  grown  or  made 
around  the  Keystone  State,  allowing  users 
to  locate  goods  near  their  home,  farm  or 
business.  The  site  includes  complete 


descriptions  of  these  products  and  provides 
information  about  how  to  find  and  contact 
the  growers  and  producers  directly. 

All  that  is  needed  to  use  AgMap  is  a 
computer  with  Internet  access  and  a  Web 
browser.  Behind  the  scenes,  the  Land 
Analysis  Lab  and  the  cooperative  extension 
global  positioning  program  maintains  a 
Web-enabled  database  that  is  linked  to  a 
geographic  information  system,  letting 
users  easily  search  for  farms,  farm  products 


and  services  based  on  how  close  they  are  to 
the  user. 

In  addition,  AgMap  provides  a  communi- 
cations network  among  agricultural  busi- 
nesses in  Pennsylvania.  This  network  allows 
producers  to  identify  and  contact  other  pro- 
ducers who  offer  similar  products  and  serv- 
ices, which  offers  several  benefits. 

For  information  about  AgMap,  contact 
Rick  Day  at  (814)  863-1615  or 
rday@psu.edu. 


Sarah  M.  Assmann 


Research  reveals 
how  cells  protect 
against  stress 

Slress  happens, 

and  over  the  eons 

all  species  of  living 

things  have 

evolved  all  sorts  of 

ways  to  cope.  Now, 

new  research  has 

revealed  that 

organisms  as 

diverse  as  humans 

and  plants  share  a 

common  set  of 

stress-protection 

maneuvers  that  are  choreographed  by  the 

metabolic  machinery  in  their  cells. 

The  research  was  led  by  Sarah  M.  Ass- 
mann, Waller  professor  of  plant  biology. 
Among  die  team's  discoveries  is  that  one 
cellular-processing  step  that  originally  was 
discovered  in  human  cells  also  occurs  in 
plant  cells.  "A  human  autoimmune  disease 
and  a  disorder  associated  with  breast  can- 
cer are  known  to  result  from  a  defect  in 
this  process,"  Assmann  said. 

The  Assmann  team  studied  a  process 
triggered  in  plants  by  abscisic  acid  (ABA), 
a  hormone  that  plants  produce  when  they 
are  stressed  by  drought.  Assmann's  lab 
discovered  two  years  ago  that  the  ABA 
hormone  activates  a  type  of  protein  called  a 
kinase,  which  attaches  phosphate  groups 
to  other  proteins.  The  resulting  cascade  of 
events  ultimately  causes  closure  of  micro- 
scopic pores  on  the  plants'  leaves  in  an 
effort  to  limit  the  loss  of  moisture. 

In  the  present  research,  Assmann's 
group  found  that  one  of  the  targets  of  this 
ABA-activated  kinase  is  a  specific  protein 
that  binds  RNA  Assmann's  group  further 
discovered  that  Ihe  ABA-induced  phospho- 
rylation of  the  RNA-binding  protein  caused 
its  association  with  the  RNA  encoding 
dehydrin,  a  protein  known  to  confer  stress- 
resistance  to  plant  cells. 

In  addition  to  giving  researchers  these 
and  other  important  details  about  the 
processes  that  produce  protective  proteins, 
Assmann's  research  eventually  could  give 
farmers  more  control  over  the  moisture 
content  of  their  crops.  "Our  research  points 
to  a  gene-regulation  process  that,  if  turned 
off  after  a  crop  matures,  would  assure  that 
the  pores  on  a  plant's  leaves  would  stay 
open,  allowing  it  to  dry  more  quickly  in  the 
field,"  Assmann  explained.  "In  a  crop  like 
feed  corn,  for  example,  such  control  would 
be  economically  beneficial  to  farmers,  who 
get  a  better  price  for  their  crop  if  it  has 
reached  its  optimal  moisture  content" 

In  addition  to  Assmann,  other  members 
of  the  research  team  include  Jiaxu  Li,  lead 
postdoctoral  associate;  postdoctoral  associ- 
ates Sona  Pandey  and  Carl  K.-Y.  Ng,  Ken- 
ichiro-Shimazaki  and  Toshinori  Kinoshita 
at  Kyushu  University  in  Japan  and  Steven 
R  Gygi  of  Harvard  Medical  School. 
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Fall  Career  Days  2002 


Roughly  10,000  students  were  expected  to  attend  the  Fall  Career  Fair  2002  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  The  main  event  ran  Sept.  25-27  and  attracted  nearly  500  organizations. 

Photo:  Annemarie  Mountz 


Students,  potential 
employers  meet  at 
Fall  Career  Days  2002 

Students  had  a  chance  to  network  with 
representatives  from  nearly  500  organi- 
zations during  Fall  Career  Days  2002, 
held  Sept.  25-27  at  The  Bryce  Jordan 
Center  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  event  included  several  pre- 
event  workshops  and  a  mock  fair  to 
help  students  prepare  for  the  event;  a 
PreFair  eFair,  through  which  students 
could  send  their  resumes  electronical- 
ly to  business  participants  in  the  fair; 
and  a  Multicultural  Networking  Recep- 
tion. 

Participating  in  the  event  were  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences;  Col- 
lege of  Communications;  College  of 
Education;  College  of  Engineering;  Col- 
lege of  the  Liberal  Arts;  College  of 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences;  Eberly 
College  of  Science;  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Development;  The  Smeal 
College  of  Business  Administration; 
and  the  School  of  Information  Sciences 
and  Technology. 

For  more  information,  check  the 
Web  at  http://www.fairs.sa.psu.edu/fall/ 


No,  Amy  Seeman,  chemical  engineering  major,  is  not  being  recruited  by  the  Penn  State 
football  team.  She's  talking  to  Procter  &  Gamble  representative  Frank  Arieta.  Arieta 
and  his  colleagues  wore  football  jerseys  to  show  their  Penn  State  pride  while  in  town. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 
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Student-athletes  top  of  the  list  for  Division  l-A  public  grad  rate 


Penn  State  student-athletes  posted  one  of 
their  finest  overall  graduation  rate  perform- 
ances since  the  NCAA  began  publication  of 
institutional  rates  in  1990,  according  to  sta- 
tistical information  released  recently  by  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

The  NCAA's  annual  study  of  institutions 
nationwide  revealed  that  Penn  State  student- 
athletes  at  the  University  Park  campus  had  a 
graduation  rate  of  82  percent  compared  to  a 


mark  of  60  percent  for  all  Division  1  institu- 
tions. The  survey  documented  the  entering 
freshman  class  of  1995-96  who  earned 
degrees  within  six  years.  The  report  is  pro- 
duced annually  from  data  collected  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education. 

The  82  percent  rate  is  Penn  State's  sec- 
ond-best performance  in  the  12-year  history 
of  the  report,  topped  only  by  the  83  percent 
mark  for  the  entering  class  of  1989-90.  Penn 


State's  rate  also  is  the  highest  of  any  Divi- 
sion I-A  public  institution  and  is  tied  for 
eight-best  nationally  among  all  Division  I-A 
schools. 

Northwestern  (86  percent)  was  the  only 
Big  Ten  institution  with  a  higher  student- 
athlete  graduation  rate  than  Penn  State.  Pur- 
due was  third  at  75  percent. 

"One  of  the  things  that  Penn  Staters 

Graduation  rates,  page  3 


Descendants  of  Atherton  and  Buckhout 
discover  their  roots  at  University  Park 


By  Julie  A.  Brink 
Public  Information 

Four  women  with  a  famous  Penn  State 
pedigree  recently  returned  to  Univer- 
sity Park  to  reclaim  a  heritage  that 
for  most  of  their  lives  they  knew  little 
about 

Mary  Frances  Buckhout  McVay,  92;  Har- 
riet Buckhout  Ward,  87;  and  Helen  Buck- 
hout Howe,  85,  are  the  grandchildren  of 
President  George  Washington  and  Frances 
Washburn  Atherton  and  of  William  A.  and 
Mary  Louise  Harkness  Buckhout 

Atherton  was  president  of  the  University 
from  1882  to  1906  and  is  widely  credited 
with  reinvigorating  the  institution. 

"When  he  arrived  in  1882,  this  place  was 
really  on  the  verge  of  collapse  with  very 
few  students,  two  recent  legislative  investi- 
gations of  the  school.  It  was  in  debt.  There 
was  no  coherent  curriculum,  no  popular 
standing  in  the  state,"  according  to  Lee 
Stout  former  University  archivist. 

A  nationally  recognized  leader  in  the 
land-grant  education  movement,  Atherton 
worked  effectively  with  the  legislature  for 
change. 

"He  was  able  to  successfully  transform 
Penn  State  over  25  years  into  the  begin- 
nings of  a  modern,  successful,  land  grant 
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Four  of  President  George  W.  Atherton's  descendants  pay  respects  at  his  grave  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  From  left  are  Mary  Ai  Li  McVay  Kuntz,  Mary  Frances  Buckhout 
McVay,  Helen  Buckhout  Howe  and  Harriet  Buckhout  Ward. 
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Asbury  to  retire 
effective  June  30 


curing  as  vice  ptvsi- 

B 


By  Annemarie  Mountz 
Public  Information 

Bill  Asbury  may  be  retiring  as  vice  presi- 
dent for  student 
affairs,  but  he's  not 
slowing  down  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation. In  fact,  he 
views  Ills  retirement 
as  the  perfect  oppor- 
tunity to  step-up  his 
already  busy  sched- 
ule of  volunteer  serv- 
ice leadership.  Bill  Asbury 

'The  first  thing 
I'm  going  to  do  is  figure  out  how  Jimmy 
Carter  finds  all  the  time  to  do  all  the  work  he 
does,"  said  Asbury.  "He's  a  good  role  model 
for  someone  who  retires.  While  you  may  not 
agree  with  Jimmy  Carter's  politics,  his  exam- 
ple of  service  and  leadership  is  a  model  that 
I  would  like  to  follow.  My  intent  is  really  to 
be  available  for  service  to  the  University  and 
also  to  the  community." 

Asbury,  who  will  retire  effective  June  30, 
2003,  felt  the  timing  was  right  for  his  move. 
As  he  told  the  Student  Affairs  staff  in  an  e- 
mail  to  them  announcing  his  decision,  he 
decided  to  take  the  opportunities  that  con- 
verge this  year  to  end  his  career  at  Penn 
State  on  a  high  note. 

Some  of  the  factors  that  influenced  his 
decision  are: 

■  his  granddaughter's  first  birthday  on 
Sept  15; 

■  the  completion  of  his  unit's  Grand  Des- 
tiny Campaign  goal  on  June  30,  for  which 
Student  Affairs  will  have  raised  more  than 
$20  million  on  an  $18.4  million  goal; 

■  the  opening  this  fall  of  the  MBNA 
Career  Services  Building,  which  has 
improved  services  to  students; 

■  the  expected  completion  of  the  Pas- 
querilla  Spiritual  Center  and  Eisenhower 
Chapel  expansion,  which  will  more  than  dou- 
ble the  space  available  for  spiritual  services; 

■  the  consolidation  of  smaller  units  in 
Student  Affairs  into  a  more  coherent  group 
in  Boucke  Building; 
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college,"  Stout  said.  "By  time  of  his  death, 
there  were  seven  schools,  a  couple  dozen 
majors,  700  to  800  students,  60  faculty  and 
two  dozen  buildings,  none  of  which  had 
been  there  when  he  started." 

The  president  is  buried  on  the  north 
side  of  Schwab  Auditorium.  His  portrait 
and  bust  are  exhibited  on  the  first  floor  of 
Old  Main. 

Buckhout  Laboratory  is  named  after 
the  women's  paternal  grandfather,  an  1868 
graduate  and  a  professor  of  agriculture 
who  taught  botany,  geology,  horticulture, 
zoology  and  forestry. 

The  sisters  are  the  children  of  Harriet 
Atherton  and  Albert  T.  Buckhout  Their 
parents  met  and  courted  at  University 
Park.  Albert  Buckhout  is  an  alumnus  from 
the  Class  of  1900. 

The  women  were  born  in  South  Hadley, 
Mass.,  where  the  Buckhout  family  grew  to 
include  eight  children,  according  to  Mary 
Ai  Li  McVay  Kuntz,  daughter  of  Mary 
Frances  McVay.  President  Atherton  was 
born  in  Boxford,  Mass.,  in  1837. 

Kuntz  has  spent  the  past  four  years 
researching  her  Penn  State  roots  and  she 
brought  her  mother  and  aunts  to  Universi- 
ty Park  to  see  what  their  heritage  has 
meant  to  the  University. 

The  Atherton  and  Buckhout  names  are 
familiar  on  campus  and  as  street  names  in 
State  College,  but  neither  has  the  same 
prominence  in  Massachusetts.  The  three 
women  were  born  after  their  famous 
grandfather's  death.  Time  and  geography 
intervened  to  nearly  erase  the  Atherton 
story  from  their  lives. 

"Mama  talked  about  her  father  and  her 
family,  but  I  don't  remember  much  except 


Harriet  Buckhout  Ward  examines  a  display  about  her  grandfather,  William  A.  Buckhout,  at 
Buckhout  Lab  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
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Charles  Atherton  and  Helen  Atherton, 
who  visited  about  once  a  year,"  McVay 
recalled.  Charles  and  Helen  were  Harriet 
Atherton  Buckhout's  brother  and  sister. 

It  took  a  chance  encounter  in  Texas, 
where  Kuntz  used  to  live,  to  set  the  story 
in  motion.  Kuntz  met  a  woman  with  con- 
nections to  the  State  College  area  who  told 
her  about  Atherton's  contributions. 
Spurred  on,  Kuntz,  who  had  moved  back 
to  Massachusetts,  started  investigating  her 
past  She  found  letters,  diaries  and  papers, 
as  well  as  books  in  the  family  library.  "It  lit- 
erally blew  me  away,"  she  said.  "1  had  no 
idea  he  was  so  prominent  in  education." 

Kuntz  spent  three  summers  at  the  Uni- 
versity researching  the  family's  past  with 
Stout's  help.  "We  have  very  extensive  col- 


lohn  Skelly,  professor  of  plant  pathology,  left,  showed  the  Atherton-Buckhout 
granddaughters  a  publication  written  by  William  Buckhout.  Skelly  uses  the  publication 
in  his  classes. 
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lection  of  President  Atherton's  correspon- 
dence files,  diaries  and  a  variety  of  other 
materials,"  Stout  said.  "We  have  about  20 
cubic  feet  of  papers.  They've  been  used 
pretty  frequently." 

The  research  was  enlightening.  "We 
really  got  to  know  who  we  are  —  where 
attitudes  and  traditions  came  from  in  the 
family,"  Kuntz  said. 

She  learned  that  the  Athertons  were  all 
very  musical,  singing,  harmonizing,  play- 
ing all  sorts  of  instruments. 

McVay  recalled:  "Uncle  Charles  and 
Aunt  Helen  were  very  musical.  One  of 
them  would  start  something  on  the  piano 
and  the  other  would  pick  it  up.  They'd  play 
four-handed  piano." 

That  talent  led  to  a  job  for  Charles 
Atherton. 

"Charlie  was  the  organist  at  the  Janhus 
Settlement  Church  in  New  York  City 
(today  it  is  the  73rd  Street  Presbyterian 
Church),"  Kuntz  said.  "He  played  a  varia- 
tion of  'A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town 
Tonight'  as  the  postlude.  No  one  knew 
what  it  was  and  minister  loved  it"    . 

The  granddaughters  paid  homage  to 
that  family  tradition  harmonizing  through 
an  a  cappella  rendition  of  'Tie  Me  To  Your 
Apron  Strings"  during  an  alumni  luncheon 
in  their  honor. 

While  on  campus,  the  Atherton  rela- 
tives toured  University  House  (now  Hintz 
Family  Alumni  Center),  which  was  the 
Atherton  family  home  when  he  was  presi- 
dent; and  visited  the  Special  Collections 
Library  at  Paterno  Library  where  they 
viewed  family  photos  in  the  archives. 

"It  was  like  visiting  people  we've  never 
met,"  Ward  said.  The  sisters  found  a  photo 
of  themselves  taken  about  75  years  ago.  In 
it,  three  round-faced  toddlers  in  their  best 
dresses  embrace  Harriet  Atherton  Buck- 
hout a  young  woman  with  an  upswept 
hairdo  and  high-collared  blouse.  The  older 


William  A.  Buckhout         George  W.  Atherton 

two  have  vague  memories  of  sitting  for  the 
photo.  "We  had  to  get  dressed  up  for  it" 
McVay  recalled. 

The  women  toured  Atherton  Hall, 
Buckhout  Lab  and  Greenhouses;  and  Pine 
Hall  Cemetery,  where  other  members  of 
the  Atherton  family  are  buried,  as  well  as 
other  sites  of  family  interest 

Atherton  Hall,  where  the  Schreyer 
Honor  College  administrative  offices  are 
now  housed,  is  named  for  Frances  Wash- 
burn Atherton.  Frances  Atherton  Hall 
opened  in  1938  to  provide  housing  for  the 
burgeoning  number  of  female  students  on 
campus  during  the  Depression.  "My  fore- 
bears would  feel  right  at  home,"  Ward 
said,  while  touring  the  building. 

During  the  trip  to  Buckhout  Lab,  the 
women  admired  a  portrait  of  their  paternal 
grandfather  and  viewed  his  microscope, 
which  is  displayed  on  the  second  floor. 
They  met,  for  the  first  time,  a  cousin, 
William  Buckhouf  s  great-grandson  James 
Savage,  who  is  a  research  assistant  at 
Buckhout  Lab. 

John  Skelly,  professor  of  plant  patholo- 
gy, showed  them  a  publication  written  by 
William  Buckhout  that  he  reads  to  his 
classes  and  told  them  he  has  Buckhout's 
adding  machine  in  his  office.  "It  still 
works,"  he  said. 

Coincidentally,  Buckhout's  pamphlet 
written  in  1903  and  titled,  "The  Affects  of 
Smoke  on  Vegetation,"  relates  closely  to 
what  his  great-grandson  is  doing  today.  "I 
work  with  air  pollution's  effects  on  the  for- 
est and  it's  very  much  what  the  pamphlet 
was  talking  about"  Savage  said. 

One  of  the  last  stops  on  the  tour  was 
Atherton's  tomb.  Kuntz  leaned  down  and 
straightened  the  flag  on  the  grave  while 
her  aunt  laid  a  spray  of  flowers  on  the 
monument. 

All  four  women  said  the  visit  brought 
them  closer  to  their  ancestors. 

"They  were  people  reaching  out  to  the 
future,  wanting  a  better  world,  who  really 
cared  about  how  they  lived,  what  their 
morals  were,  what  they  hoped  for  the 
future,"  Ward  said. 

They  also  were  awed  by  the  fruits  of 
President  Atherton's  vision.  "I  was  struck 
by  the  students,  the  alumni  and  communi- 
ty —  they  have  a  good  wholesome  atmos- 
phere," McVay  said. 


Julie  A.  Brink  can  be  reached  at 
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University  sets  holiday  schedule;  offices  close  at  end  of  business  day  Dec.  20 


University  offices  and  operations,  except  for  essential  servic- 
es and  operations,  will  close  at  the  normal  end-of-business 
times  on  Friday,  Dec.  20,  and  will  resume  at  normal  starting 
times.on  Thursday,  Jan.  2. 

The  official  University  holidays  are  Monday,  Dec.  23, 
through  Friday,  Dec.  27;  Monday,  Dec.  30;  and  Wednesday, 
Jan.  1.  Tuesday,  Dec.  31  is  not  a  University  holiday.  There- 
fore, employees  who  are  off  that  day  will  charge  vacation  or 
personal  holiday,  if  Tuesday  is  a  normally  scheduled  workday. 


Any  individual  who  chooses  to  work  will  be  permitted  to  do 
so.  In  such  instance,  temperature  conditions  in  the  work  area 
may  be  less  than  ideal. 

This  special  holiday  schedule  will  not  increase  the  number 
of  holidays  granted.  It  will,  however,  provide  a  more  desirable 
and  efficient  application  of  the  time. 

In  keeping  with  the  schedule,  the  Payroll  Office  will 
release  monthly  paychecks  on  Friday.  Dec.  20,  but  checks 
will  be  dated  Dec.  31  and  will  not  be  negotiable  before  then. 


Automatic  deposits  will  not  be  made  early.  Biweekly  pay- 
checks will  be  distributed  as  usual  on  Friday,  Dec.  20,  the  nor- 
mally scheduled  pay  date. 

This  schedule  and  payroll  information  is  not  applicable  for 
the  College  of  Medicine  at  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 

Questions  should  be  directed  to  the  appropriate  college  or 
department  human  resources  representative,  or  director  of 
business  services  at  a  facility  away  from  University  Park. 


Graduation  rate 

Continued  from  page  i 

should  be  most  proud  of  is  the  University's  unfailing  commit- 
ment to  the  priority  of  academics  among  its  student-athletes," 
said  President  Graham  B.  Spanier.  "These  graduation  rate  fig- 
ures show  very  clearly  that  our  student-athletes  are  excelling  in 
the  classroom  as  well  as  on  the  athletic  field.  Given  the  extra 
demands  of  team  competition,  it  says  a  great  deal  about  the 
quality  of  Penn  State  student-athletes." 

The  graduation  rate  for  all  Penn  State  students  was  81  per- 
cent in  the  sample  period.  The  four-year  average  rate  for  Uni- 
versity Park  student-athletes  was  78  percent,  well  above  the 
national  average  of  59  percent  for  student-athletes.  The  four- 
year  average  also  was  second-highest  in  the  Big  Ten  to  North- 
western. The  four-year  average  for  University  Park  students 
was  80  percent  easily  exceeding  the  57  percent  rate  for  all  stu- 
dents nationwide. 

African-American  student-athletes  at  Penn  State  continue  to 
graduate  at  much  higher  percentages  than  at  other  Division  I 
institutions.  The  75  percent  success  rate  marks  the  12th  straight 
year  that  Penn  State's  graduation  rate  for  African-American  stu- 
dent-athletes topped  the  African-American  figures  for  Division 
I.  At  all  institutions  in  the  NCAA  compilation,  the  African-Amer- 
ican graduation  percentile  for  the  entering  class  of  1995-96  was 
48  percent 

The  Penn  State  football  team  produced  an  especially  note- 
worthy academic  performance,  with  88  percent  of  the  fresh- 
men entering  in  1995-96  earning  their  degrees,  well  above  the 
national  rate  of  52  percent  The  football  rate  was  the  second- 
highest  in  the  12  years  the  report  has  been  issued  behind  the 
92  percent  rate  for  the  class  entering  in  1987-88.  Coach  Joe 
Paterno's  team  had  the  highest  graduation  rate  among  all  Big 
Ten  institutions. 

The  four-year  average  rate  for  Nittany  Lion  gridders  was  75 
percent  second  only  to  Northwestern  among  conference  insti- 
tutions. 

African-American  members  of  the  Nittany  Lion  football  team 
posted  an  82  percent  graduation  rate,  easily  exceeding  the  Divi- 
sion I  average  of  45  percent 

The  members  of  Penn  State's  14  women's  teams  logged  a 
rate  of  86  percent  which  was  17  points  better  than  the  nation- 
al average  (69  percent)  and  surpassed  their  peers  in  the  Uni- 
versity student  body  (84  percent).  The  86  percent  rate  was  sec- 
ond only  to  Northwestern  among  Big  Ten  institutions. 

The  Penn  State  male  student-athletes  rate  of  79  percent 
edged  that  of  the  general  Penn  State  male  student  population 
(78  percent),  and  was  25  percentage  points  better  than  the 
national  average  of  54  percent  The  figure  also  was  highest 
among  Big  Ten  schools. 

TheLadylionbasketball  team  saw  one  of  its  three  freshmen 
from  1995-96  transfer,  resulting  in  a  67  percent  rate.  The  four- 
year  graduation  average  for  Coach  Rene  Portland's  program  is 
75  percent  easily  above  the  national  Division  I  average  of  64 
percent 

The  men's  basketball  team  saw  two  of  three  freshmen  from 
1995-96  transfer,  resulting  in  a  33  percent  rate.  The  four-year 
graduation  average  for  Coach  Jerry  Dunn's  program  is  56  per- 
cent tied  with  Michigan  State  for  best  in  the  Big  Ten,  and  well 
above  the  national  Division  I  average  of  42  percent 
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Comparison  of  key  categories  in  the  2002  NCAA  graduation  rate  survey,  covering  the  entering  class  of  1995-96  who 
earned  degrees  within  six  years. 


Penn  State's  refined  student-athlete  graduate  rate  was 
among  the  highest  ever  at  95.1  percent.  The  refined  rate 
removes  student-athletes  who  transfer  to  another  institution 
while  in  good  academic  standing. 

Of  the  Penn  State  student-athletes  in  the  NCAA  studies  from 
198637  through  1995-96  who  exhausted  their  eligibility,  93  per- 
cent left  with  their  diplomas.  This  is  the  12th  release  of  institu- 
tional graduation  rates  since  national  "right-to-know"  legislation 
was  passed  in  1990. 

Among  some  of  the  other  recent  accomplishments  of  Penn 
State  student-athletes  and  the  staff  of  the  Morgan  Academic- 
Support  Center  for  Student-Athletes,  under  the  leadership  of 
director  Diana  Knepp: 

■  During  the  2002  spring  semester,  351  student-athletes 
earned  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0  or  above,  which  is  52.8  per- 
cent of  the  665  young  men  and  women  who  were  actively  par- 
ticipating in  Penn  State's  29  varsity  sports  in  the  spring  semes- 
ter. There  are  approximately  800  Penn  State  student-athletes 
during  the  course  of  a  typical  academic  year,  including  those 
who  are  medically  unable  to  participate  or  whose  competitive 
eligibility  has  been  exhausted  but  are  working  toward  their 
degree. 

Among  the  351  student-athletes  with  a  3.0  last  spring,  141 
earned  a  3.5  GPA  or  better  to  gain  Dean's  List  recognition.  They 


represented  21.2  percent  of  Penn  Slate's  active  student-athletes. 

■  During  the  2001  fall  semester,  a  record  total  of  386  stu- 
dent-athletes had  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0  or  above,  which 
is  53.5  percent  of  the  714  young  men  and  women  who  were 
active  participants.  Among  the  386  student-athletes  with  a  3.0, 
150  earned  a  3.5  GPA  or  better  to  gain  Dean's  list  recognition. 
The  150  high-achievers  represented  20.8  percent  of  Penn  State's 
active  student-athletes. 

■  For  the  sixth  consecutive  year,  Penn  State  led  all  Big  Ten 
institutions  in  academic  all-conference  honorees,  with  209  selec- 
tions in  2001-02.  Over  the  past  six  years,  Penn  State  has  had 
1^42  Academic  All-Big  Ten  selections,  the  most  among  the  con- 
ference institutions.  To  be  eligible,  a  student-athlete  must  be  a 
letter-winner  in  at  least  his  or  her  second  academic  year  and 
carry  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.0  or  better. 

■  In  March  2002,  Penn  State  was  one  of  only  10  NCAA  Divi- 
sion I-A  institutions  selected  for  U.S.  News  and  World  Report's 
2002  College  Sports  Honor  Roll  for  academic  and  athletic 
achievement 

■  Six  Nittany  and  Lady  Lion  student-athletes  were  Verizon 
Academic  AU-Americans  in  2001-02,  giving  Penn  State  59  such 
selections  over  the  past  nine  years  and  98  total.  To  be  eligible, 
student-athletes  must  be  letter-winners  in  at  least  their  second 
academic  year  and  carry  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.2  or  better. 
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■  the  expansion  of  the  LGBTA  Student 
Center,  and  the  increase  in  space  for  the  Cen- 
ter for  Women  Students  and  the  Center  for 
Adult  Learner  Services;  and 

■  the  awarding  this  year  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chapter  of  the  Year  award  to  Golden  Key 
International  Honor  Society,  meaning  the 
group  that  Asbury  has  advised  since  1989  has 
been  recognized  as  being  the  best  out  of  320 
chapters  on  five  continents. 

"Those  things,  plus  the  fact  that  I  probably 
have  now  the  best  group  of  leaders  in  depart- 
ments and  units  ofStudenl  Affairs  that  I've  ever 
had,  assisted  in  my  decision,"  said  Asbury.  "I 
think  Student  Affairs  is  well-positioned  to  move 
forward,  no  matter  who  comes  in  as  vice  pres- 
ident" 

Finding  Asbury's  replacement  will  be  no 
easy  task  for  President  Graham  B.  Spanier. 

"Bill  has  had  a  great  impact  on  this  Univer- 
sity during  his  career,"  said  Spanier.  "His 
involvement  in  Philadelphia  outreach,  the  Uni- 
versity's Newspaper  Readership  Program  and 
initiatives  to  reduce  high-risk  drinking  have 
contributed  greatly  to  an  enhanced  student 
experience.  He  has  worked  hard  to  listen  and 
respond  to  the  concerns  and  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents outside  of  the  classroom,  as  evidenced  by 
his  developing  the  Perm  State  Pulse,  a  formal- 
ized survey  system  to  gather  feedback  on  stu- 
dent issues,  expectations,  usage  and  satisfac- 
tion. I  have  talked  at  length  this  fall  about  mak- 
ing this  a  more  student-centered  University,  but 
that's  something  Bill  has  been  doing  for  more 
than  26  years.  His  retirement  will  create  a  void 
at  this  University  that  will  be  difficult  to  fill." 

Although  he  has  worn  many  hats  during 
the  course  of  his  career,  Asbury  puts  at  the  top 
of  his  list  of  achievements  die  tilings  he  has 
done  with  Golden  Key. 

Tve  enjoyed  being  the  adviser  to  Golden 
Key  International  Honor  Society,  because  they 
are  very  smart  students  who  are  intellectually 
capable  of  doing  lots  of  things  in  any  field.  The 
thing  that  we  want  to  instill  in  them  and 
encourage  in  them  is  to  be  involved  not  only  in 
the  University  by  providing  service  to  other 
students,  but  also  in  the  community  itself" 

That  service  theme  has  been  consistent  in 
Asbury's  career.  In  addition  to  the  many  things 
he's  done  with  the  University,  he  also  has  been 
visibly  active  in  the  community. 

While  others  are  quick  to  praise  Asbury  for 
his  achievements,  he  tends  to  deflect  that 
praise  and  redirect  it  to  others.  For  example,  he 
credits  student  leaders  with  getting  the  ball 
rolling  on  two  of  his  more  prominent  initiatives. 

He  meets  every  two  weeks  with  the  Elect- 
ed Student  leaders  group.  He  credits  this 
group,  which  includes  the  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dent Government  (USG)  president.  Graduate 
Student  Association  (GSA)  president  and  the 
Commonwealth  College  Student  Government 
(CCSG)  president,  along  with  the  elected  stu- 
dent trustee  and  the  elected  presidents  of 
Greek  councils,  for  one  idea  that  has  had  a 
major  impact  on  the  students  systemwide. 

"Over  the  years,  that  group  has  been  influ- 
ential in  initiating  the  Student  Activity  Fee, 
which  I  hope  is  one  of  the  legacies  that  I  leave 
here.  That  activity  fee  has  impacted  greatiy  on 
student  life  at  the  University,  and  not  just  Uni- 


Bill  Asbury,  right,  joined  a  group  of  Humphrey  Fellows  to  clean  up  the  area  around  the  Boal  Mansion  in  Boalsburg  for  the  ninth 
annual  PNC  Bank/United  Way  Day  of  Caring.  For  other  photos  from  the  event,  see.  page  6. 
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versity  Park.  In  fact,  I  think  its  greatest  impact 
has  been  at  our  other  campus  locations,"  said 
Asbury.  "It  was  a  way  for  me  to  have  that 
impact  across  the  University  that  wouldn't  have 
existed  without  the  support  of  that  group  of  stu- 
dents. A  lot  of  people  aren't  aware  of  if,  but 
that's  where  that  idea  was  initiated." 

Another  initiative  created  with  student  input 
is  the  Student  Affairs  Executive  Intern  Pro- 
gram, which  is  offered  once  each  semester. 

"They  learn  about  budgets,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  University  facilities,  and  they 
learn  about  the  way  academic  policies  are 
developed,"  explained  Asbury. 

The  students  also  are  involved  in  intern- 
ships working  with  budget  administrators, 
mostly  in  Student  Affairs,  where  they  work  on 
a  project  that  they  and  their  mentors  devise. 

"We've  had  students  who  have  been  able  to 
improve  the  quality  of  programs  in  each  unit  of 
Student  Affairs."  said  Asbury.  "Those  students 
have  gone  on  to  do  great  things.  The  last  two 
presidents  of  USG  have  been  students  who 
have  gone  through  the  program.  I  think  most 
students  who  have  gone  through  it  have  gone 
on  to  be  chairs  of  committees  like  the  Univer- 
sity Park  Allocation  Committee,  so  creating 
that  class  and  funding  support  for  it  has  been 
a  way  to  work  with  students." 

Things  have  changed  a  lot  in  Asbury's  near- 
ly 27  years  at  the  University.  One  of  the  biggest 
changes,  he  said,  is  the  addition  of  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center  as  an  entertainment  venue. 

"Moving  from  Rec  Hall  to  The  Bryce  Jor- 
dan Center  has  had  a  tremendous  impact,  both 
in  terms  of  the  space  available  and  the  types  of 
events  that  occur  on  campus.  The  music  and 
the  entertainment  that  are  available  to  the  com- 
munity has  expanded,  making  it  even  more  of 
a  metropolitan  area  than  it  was  before.  That's 
a  big  change  in  die  community.  We  really  have 
become  more  metropolitan  than  rural." 

Asbury  also  points  to  signs  of  growth  and 
change  in  the  downtown  area 

"I  always  tell  people  that  one  of  the  more 

significant  changes  is  that  when  I  came  here  in 

1976  there  was  no  McDonald's,  and  now  there 
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are  four  or  five  in  the  area,"  said  Asbury. 

The  growth  in  the  local  fast-food  industry  is 
a  testament  to  the  growth  in  population  —  both 
of  students  and  community  members  —  over 
the  last  two  decades.  With  that  growth  has 
come  increased  diversity. 

"We  clearly  have  a  more  diverse  student 
body.  There  are  more  international  students. 
There  are  overall  more  students  of  color.  There 
are  more  visibly  identified  lesbian,  gay  and 
bisexual  students,"  said  Asbury.  "There  are 
many  more  student  organizations,  as  well.  We 
now  have  more  than  600  student  organizations, 
so  there's  been  a  tremendous  growth  in  oppor- 
tunities for  students  to  take  on  leadership  and 
service  roles,  which  I  think  is  important" 

Asbury  works  hard  to  impress  upon  stu- 
dents the  importance  of  service,  not  just  with 
words,  but  with  his  actions. 

"I  always  felt  that  is  was  important  to  be 
involved  in  the  community  and  when  you're 
working  with  students,  when  you're  talking 
about  leadership  and  service  like  we  do  in 
every  unit  of  Student  Affairs,  you  also  have  to 
model  that  theory.  If  you  do  that,  then  you 
don't  have  to  preach  it  so  much,  because  the 
students  see  it  in  what  you  do." 

Asbury  also  sees  a  major  change  in  the  rela- 
tionship to  the  campuses  and  colleges  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  five  or  six  years 
under  Spanier's  leadership. 

"That  change  also  has  affected  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  staff  of  Student  Affairs  across 
the  campuses.  Many  people  aren't  aware  of  the 
fact  that  just  as  there  is  one  president  for  the 
University,  there's  only  one  vice  president  for 
Student  Affairs  for  the  University  and  so  our 
relationship  to  our  colleagues  at  each  of  the 
other  19  campuses  where  there  are  directors 
of  Student  Affairs  had  to  be  strengthened." 

That's  one  of  the  challenges  Asbury  sees 
for  his  successor. 

"How  we  deliver  basic  services,  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  our  campus  locations,  is  going  to 
be  important,"  he  said.  "The  leadership  that 
has  to  continue  in  that  area  is  going  to  be  a  chal- 
lenge for  the  next  vice  president  because  there 


are  lots  of  forces  driving  the  campus  colleges 
apart  —  the  forces  to  be  independent,  the 
forces  to  be  four-year  —  and  therefore  chang- 
ing relationship  of  many  of  those  campuses  to 
University  Park.  And  yet  the  Student  Affairs 
staff  at  those  campuses  will  never  have  all  the 
resources  they  need  to  be  able  to  deliver  the 
set  of  programs  and  services  that  we  think  are 
important  So  there  has  to  be  a  continued  part- 
nership and  policy  and  collegial  relationship 
between  the  University  Park  staff  and  the  cam- 
puses. That  will  be  a  challenge,  given  the  budg- 
et reductions  we've  seen  from  the  state." 

Another  challenge  for  his  successor  is  the 
issue  of  the  changing  climate  on  campus.  With 
the  increased  diversity,  Asbury  sees  more 
potential  for  conflicts  and  friction  as  differing 
ideas  and  convictions  intersect 

"But  there  also  are  opportunities  for  growth 
in  that  —  learning  more  about  one  another  — 
so  the  challenge  will  be  how  Student  Affairs 
will  play  a  very  important  role  in  building  the 
kind  of  community  where  everyone  feels  like 
they  are  part  of  the  community  but  recognizing 
that  there  will  be  increasing  divergent  per- 
spectives on  what  that  community  should  look 
like  and  how  it  should  function." 

In  retirement  expect  to  see  Asbury  involved 
in  issues  involving  town-gown  relations. 

"For  better  or  worse,  our  students  are 
increasingly  moving  out  of  the  Borough  of 
State  College.  They're  moving  into  Patton 
Township  and  Ferguson  Township,  and  the 
issues  of  neighborhood  relationships  are  going 
to  expand  into  those  communities  as  well. 
We've  got  to  come  together  in  a  larger  sense 
around  the  issue  of  quality  of  life.  Ifs  got  to  be 
a  partnership  in  the  community  involving  stu- 
dents, faculty,  apartment  owners  and  man- 
agers, and  police  from  the  region.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  such  group  doing 
that" 

If  his  track  record  is  any  indication,  expect 
to  see  such  a  group  form  soon. 


Mountz  can  be  reached  at 
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The  'green  machine' 


The  University  recently  was  awarded  the  2002  Green  Power  Leadership  Award  from  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  Department  of  Energy  in  recognition  of 
its  commitment  to  wind  energy.  The  University's  five-year  contract  to  purchase 
5  percent  of  University  Park's  electrical  needs  from  wind  energy  established  Penn 
State  as  the  second-largest  purchaser  of  wind  energy  in  the  nation.  Keeping  with  the 
"green"  theme,  Paul  Ruskin,  physical  plant  communicator,  drove  to  Washington,  D.C., 
in  the  University's  first  electric  hybrid  vehicle  to  accept  the  award. 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 

Libraries  announce  fall  break  hours      University  Park  campus  in  October.  They 
The  University  Libraries  will  have  modi- 
fied hours  during  fall  break  from  Oct  11 
to  15. 

Pattee,  Paterno  and  the  branch 
libraries  will  close  at  7  p.m.  Friday,  Oct. 
11.  The  Libraries  will  be  open  from  noon 
to  5  p.m.  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Oct.  12 
and  13,  and  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m  Mon- 
day, Oct.  14.  Regular  fall  hours  resume 
Tuesday,  Oct  15. 

The  Mathematics  Library,  109  McAllis- 
ter Building  at  University  Park,  will  be 
closed  Saturday,  Oct  12. 

The  Pollock  Laptop  Library  will  close 
at  5  p.m.  Friday,  Oct  11.  Pollock  will  be 
open  from  noon  to  5  p.m.  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  Oct  12  and  13,  and  will  open  at  8 
a.m.  Monday,  Oct.  14,  resuming  24-hour 
service. 

The  information  is  posted  on  the  Web 
at  http://www.  libraries.psu.  edu/pubinfo/ 
news/ Fall02BreakHours.html. 

Blood  drives 

Two  blood  drives  are  scheduled  on  the 


■  Tuesday,  Oct.  22:  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m., 
Agricultural  Administration  Building.  For 
information,  call  the  College  of  Agricultur- 
al Sciences  at  (814)  865-7263. 

■  Friday,  Oct.  25:  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  Kun- 
kle  Lounge.  For  information,  call  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  at  (814)  865-7263. 

For  more  information,  check  the  Web 
at  http://psuredcross.org/ 

Motion  sickness  study 

Robert  Stern,  an  expert  on  motion  sick- 
ness in  the  Department  of  Psychology,  is 
seeking  volunteers  for  study  that  is 
designed  to  desensitize  individuals  to 
motions  that  cause  symptoms  of  motion 
sickness. 

Anyone  over  the  age  of  18  who  experi- 
ences motion  sickness  from  ground,  sea 
or  air  transportation  is  eligible.  There  is 
no  charge  for  the  procedure  and  no  med- 
ications are  administered. 

For  information,  call  Manda 
Williamson  (814)  865-6218  or  e-mail 
mjw253@psu.edu. 


Send  your  news 

Information  for  publication  in  Intercom  should  be  sent  in  the  body  of  an  e-mail  — 
not  as  an  attachment  —  to  AMountz@psu.edu  by  noon  on  the  deadline  day.  For  a 
list  of  guidelines,  check  the  Web  at  MtB-y/wvm.Bsu.edu/IHTERCOKl/. 


Engineering  seeks  head  of  school 


The  College  of  Engineering  seeks  applicants 
for  the  head  of  the  School  of  Engineering 
Design  and  Professional  Programs  (the 
establishment  of  this  school  name  will  be  pro- 
posed this  fall).  This  school  represents  a 
renaming  of  the  School  of  Engineering  Tech- 
nology and  Commonwealth  Engineering  to 
reflect  its  expanded  mission  to  deliver  pro- 
fessionally oriented  programs. 

The  head  of  the  school  will  have  adminis- 
trative responsibility  for  the  school  and  will 
provide  leadership  for  the  school's  design 
curriculum  and  professional  minors.  The 
school  also  will  be  the  home  for  the  engi- 
neering technology  degree  programs,  and 
the  tenure  home  for  many  campus  faculty. 
The  head  will  be  supported  by  a  campus  coor- 
dinator to  address  campus-specific  needs. 
The  head  must  be  able  to  contribute  to,  and 
carry  forward,  the  college's  strategic  plan  to 
develop  and  deliver  an  effective  engineering 


education  curriculum  based  on  active,  col- 
laborative, project-based  and  professionally 
oriented  teaching  and  learning  experiences. 

The  48-week  appointment  will  be  evenly 
split  between  the  administrative  duties  of 
school  head  and  other  academic  responsibil- 
ities. The  successful  candidate  must  current- 
ly be  a  tenured  Penn  State  faculty  member 
with  teaching  experience  in  engineering. 

Applicants  must  submit  a  letter  of  interest 
vita  and  a  list  of  references  to  Renata  Engel, 
chair,  Search  Committee  for  Head  of  the 
School  Engineering  Design  and  Professional 
Rrograms,  304  Rider  II,  University  Park,  PA 
16802.  The  search  committee  will  begin 
reviewing  applications  on  Oct.  21  and  will  con- 
sider applications  until  the  position  is  filled. 
Additional  information  about  the  School  is 
available  upon  request  from  the  search  com- 
mittee chair  at  reel@psu.edu  or  on  the  Web 
at  http://www.  ecsel.  f>su.  edu/setce/. 


Hershey  has  trauma  accreditation  renewed 


The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center,  along 
with  Penn  State  Children's  Hospital,  had  its 
accreditation  renewed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Trauma  Systems  Foundation  making  it  one  of 
only  four  facilities  in  the  commonwealth 
approved  for  both  pediatric  and  adult  trauma 
cases. 

The  medical  center  and  Children's  Hos- 
pital are  designated  a  Regional  Resource 
Trauma  Center  with  Additional  Qualifica- 
tions in  Pediatric  Trauma.  No  other  medical 
facility  in  south-central  Pennsylvania  and  only 


three  others  statewide  have  this  designation. 

Robert  Cherry,  who  joined  the  medical 
center  in  July  as  medical  director  of  the  newly 
named  Penn  State  Shock  Trauma  Center,  said 
Shock  Trauma  admits  more  than  1,700  adult 
and  pediatric  trauma  patients  per  year  who 
suffer  injuries  from  motor  vehicle  accidents, 
falls  and  other  types  of  traumatic  injury. 

Trauma  Centers  in  Pennsylvania  partici- 
pate in  a  statewide  system  ol  traurnacarejTJie 
Pennsylvania  Trauma  Systems  Foundation 
oversees  the  accivclilatmn  of  these  centers. 


25  YEAR  AWARDS 


William  G.  Engelbret        Anna  Helen  Gajar 


Roberta  Hardin 


Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the 
University  are,  top  row  from  left,  David  H. 
Eggler,  professor  of  petrology  in  College 
of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences:  William  G. 
Engelbret,  division  head,  business  and 
engineering,  and  associate  professor  of 
accounting  at  Penn  State  Altoona:  Anna 
Helen  Gajar,  professor  of  special 
education  in  College  of  Education:  and 
Roberta  Hardin,  administrative  fellow  in 
the  Office  of  Student  Affairs;  second  row. 
Holly  H.  Hosterman         Thomas  D.  Yawkey  fnm  |eft  HoNy  H   Hostermall|  janitorial 

worker  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant;  and  Thomas  D.  Yawkey,  professor  of  early  childhood 
education  in  College  of  Education.  Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the  University  but  not 
pictured  are  Marietta  C.  Dunmire,  supervisor,  payroll  in  Office  of  the  Corporate 
Controller;  Romayne  G.  Emel,  stockroom  worker  in  Eberly  College  of  Science;  Stephen 
E.  Harbst,  maintenance  worker,  fire  extinguisher  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant;  Kathryn  F. 
Kearns,  assistant  professor  of  kinesiology  at  Penn  State  Abington;  Patti  A.  Stimer, 
staff  assistant  V  in  University  Health  Services;  and  Joan  C.  Summers,  staff  assistant 
VIII  in  Office  of  the  President. 
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October  to,  2002 


PNC  Bank/United  Way 

Day  of  Caring 


Lending 
helping  hand 

Members  of  the  University  and  Centre 
County  communities  observed  the  ninth 
year  of  the  PNC  Bank/United  Way  Day 
of  Caring  on  Oct.  3  by  volunteering  to 
perform  community  service  tasks.  Right: 
On  the  University  Park  campus,  Nittany 
Lion  wrestlers  Cliff  Wonsettler  and  Josh 
Walker  helped  clean  the  Peace  Garden. 
Below:  Members  of  the  University 
landscape  crew  helped  clear  the  way  for 
new  trails  on  the  property  where  the 
arboretum  will  be  located.  Bottom  right: 
Sheryl  Balky  and  her  son  Seth  helped 
reclaim  a  Rails  to  Trails  site  on  the 
property  where  the  arboretum  will  be 
located.' 


Photos  by 
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University  Park  Calendar 


October  11  -  October  20 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  October  11 

"Shaped  with  a  Passion,"  gallery  talk  by  Patrick  McGrady,  noon, 

Christoffers  Lobby,  Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 
Sesame  Street  Live,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center,  through  Oct.  13. 
Wednesday,  October  16 
"The  Laramie  Project,"  previews  8  p.m.  Oct.  16  and  17; 

8  p.m.,  Oct.  18,  19,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25  and  26;  2  p.m. 

Oct.  26;  The  Playhouse.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 
Thursday,  October  17 
Florilegium,  7:30  p.m.,  Schwab  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call 

(814)  863-0255. 
Friday,  October  18 
■Devotion  and  Diversity,"  gallery  talk  by  Dana  Carlisle  Kletchka, 

noon,  Lipcon  Auditorium,  Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 

MUSIC 

Saturday,  October  12 

Faculty  recital,  Rob  Nairn,  double  bass,  8  p.m., 

Esber  Recital  Hall. 
Sunday,  October  13 

Clarinet  recital,  3  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 
Faculty  recital,  Evelynn  Ellis,  clarinet,  8  p.m., 

Esber  Recital  Hall. 
Wednesday,  October  16 
Korn,  with  guests  Disturbed  and  TRUSTCompany,  7:30  p.m., 

The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 
Friday,  October  18 

Musica  Nova,  8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 
Saturday,  October  19 
Glee  Club,  Bruce  Trinkley,  director,  8  p.m.,  Schwab  Auditorium. 

For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 
Sunday,  October  20 
Flute  studio  recital,  Eleanor  Duncan  Armstrong,  director, 

4  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 
"Sweet  Honey  in  the  Rock,"  Essence  of  Joy,  Anthony  Leach, 

director,  7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call 

(814)  863-0255. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  October  11 

Hanno  Sahlmann  on  "Super-Selection  in  Quantum  Geometry: 
A  Uniqueness  Result,"  11  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Alec  Brownlow  on  "Urban  Political  Ecology  and  the  Promise  of 
Restoration,"  3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 

Philip  Corman  on  "The  Evaluation  of  Various  Cultivation  Meth- 
ods for  the  Renovation  of  Turfgrasses,"  3:35  to  4:25  p.m., 
101  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries. 

Roger  Cohen  on  "Germany:  A  Reconsideration."  4  p.m., 
Foster  Auditorium,  Pattee  Library. 


The  cast  of  "The  Laramie  Project,"  by  Moises  Kaufman  and 
the  members  of  Tectonic  Theater  Project,  held  a  dress 
rehearsal.  Performances  run  Oct.  16-26,  in  The  Playhouse 
on  the  University  Park  campus.  The  show  is  based  wholly 
on  the  October  1998  beating  of  Matthew  Shepard  in 
Laramie,  Wyo.  Shepard,  who  was  gay,  was  left  to  die  on 
the  crossbeams  of  a  cattle  fence.  For  tickets,  call 
(814)  863-0255. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Monday,  October  14 

Danielle  Sunseri  on  "Investigating  Mechanisms  of  Protein  Func- 
tion Through  Time-Resolved  X-Ray  Crystallography," 
11:15  a.m.,  S-5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Chris  McWilliams  on  "Tandem  Asymmetric  Transformations: 
Coupling  of  an  Asymmetric  Homologation  with  a  Homoaldol 
Reaction,"  1:15  p.m.,  S-5  Osmond  Laboratory. 


Wednesday,  October  16 

Mary  Lee  Hummert  on  "Implicit  Age  Stereotyping  and  Communi- 
cation," noon  to  1  p.m.,  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Thursday,  October  17 

David  Luzzi  on  "Peapod  Nanomaterials,"  11:15  a.m.  to 
12:05  p.m.,  22  Deike. 

Peter  Schiffer  on  "Beach  Physics,"  4  p.m.,  117  Osmond 
Laboratory. 

Friday,  October  18 

Richard  Walker  on  "The  Conquest  of  Bread:  Capitalism  and  Cali- 
fornia Agriculture,  1850-2000."  3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 

Sean  Newcomer  on  "Effect  of  Age  on  Endothelial  Regulation  of 
Active  Muscle  Blood-Flow  in  Humans."  4  to  5  p.m., 
127  Noll  Physiological  Research  Center. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

"Shaker  Boxes."  by  Steve  Strouse,  through  Dec.  10. 

Faith  Ringgold,  through  Dec.  4. 

"Bug  Art,"  by  Sandra  Klink,  Bill  Secunda,  Joan  Miller  and 
Glen  Sokol  through  Oct.  17. 

"System,  Too:  Blob  Lab,"  Oct.  15  through  Dec.  6. 

"Sculptures,"  Joe  Mooney,  through  Dec.  5. 

North  Halls 

"Falun  Dafa:  A  Gem  Shining  Through  the  Twilight  of  China," 
through  Dec,  10. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Picturing  America:  Photographs  from  the  Permanent  Collec- 
tion," through  Jan.  19. 

"200  Years:  Change-No  Change,"  by  Jaune  Quick-to-See  Smith,"' 
through  Jan.:26. 

"The  Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Collection  of  Japanese  Ceramics  of 
the  1970s,"  through  Dec.  1. 

Pattee  and  Patemo  Library  exhibit  areas 

"Styles  of  German  Architecture."  from  Romanesque  to  Expres- 
sionist by  Gary  L.  Catchen,  through  Nov.  29. 

"Distinguished  People  with  Disabilities,"  and  "Just  As  I  Am: 
Americans  with  Disabilities,"  through  Oct.  31. 

Display  remembering  Sept.  11,  through  Oct.  15. 

RHenour 

"Color  Photography,"  by  Jake  Waldman,  through  Dec.  8. 

Waring  Commons 

"Color  Photography  by  Conrad  Louis-Charles,"  through 
Dec.  12. 

Zoller  Gallery 

"The  Circular  Ruins,"  Christopher  Thomas,  through  Oct.  31. 

For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  including  sporting 
events,  go  to  the  Web  at  http://c3C.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a 
detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and 
Institutes'  conferences,  visit  the  Web  at  hrtp.//wvw. 
outreach.psu.edu/conferences.html. 


ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT 


Recital 

The  following  free  recital  is  planned  in  the  School  of  Music 
at  University  Park: 

■  Clarinet  recital,  3  p.m.  Sunday,  Oct.  13,  Esber  Recital 
Hall,  Evelynn  M.  Ellis,  director  of  the  Office  of  Graduate 
Education,  will  perform,  accompanied  by  Anthony  Leach, 
associate  professor  of  music. 

Exhibit  at  Penn  College 

"Charles  Springer:  Recent  Works"  will  be  the  exhibition 
offered  from  Oct  15  to  Nov.  8  at  The  Gallery  at  Penn  Col- 
lege on  the  campus  of  Pennsylvania  College  of  Technology. 
I M II 1 1 


The  opening  reception  for  the  show  will  be  held  from 
4:30  to  7  p.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  15.  An  artist's  talk  is  sched- 
uled for  5:15  p.m.  on  that  day. 

For  more  information,  e-mail  gallery@pct.edu,  or  call 
(570)  326-3761,  ext.  7973. 

Florilegium  to  perform 

Florilegium,  a  Baroque  ensemble,  will  perform  at 
7:30  p.m.  Thursday,  Oct  17,  in  Schwab  Auditorium  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

Countertenor  Derek  Lee  Ragin  will  be  a  guest 
vocalist. 


Florilegium  includes  bassist  Robert  Nairn,  assistant 
professor  in  the  School  of  Music;  Ashley  Solomon,  flute 
and  recorder;  Kati  Debretzeni  and  Kerstin  Linder- 
Dewan,  violins;  Jennifer  Morsches,  cello;  and  James 
Johnstone,  harpsichord  and  organ. 

Artistic  Viewpoints  will  be  held  one  hour  before  the 
performance  in  Schwab  Auditorium.  It  is  free  to  ticket 
holders. 

Ticket  prices  are  $21  for  general  audience  member, 
$11  for  full-time  University  Park  students  and  $15  for 
those  18  and  younger.  Call  (814)  863-0255  or  (800) 
ARTS-TLX  for  information  or  visit  the  Center  for  Per- 
forming Arts  Web  site  at  http://www.cpa.psu.edu     , 
I 
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55  Lectures 


Psychologist  to  discuss  sex  education  battle 


Sol  Gordon,  emeritus  professor, 
Syracuse  University,  will  deliver 
the  Penn  State  Forum  lecture  at 
noon  Tuesday,  Oct.  22,  at  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus. 

The  topic  of  his  presentation 
is  "Why  'We'  are  Losing  the  Bat- 
tle for  Sex  Education  in  the 
School." 

Previously  chief  psychologist 
at  the  Philadelphia  Child  Guid- 
ance Clinic  and  the  Middlesex  County  Mental 
Health  Clinic,  Gordon  has  authored  numer- 
ous books,  including  The  Teenage  Survival 
Book,"  "Why  Love  is  Not  Enough"  and  "How 
Can  You  TeU  If  You're  Really  in  Love?" 


SolGord 


The  Penn  State  Forum  is  a 
lunchtime  speaker  series 
offered  by  the  Faculty  Staff 
Club  and  is  sponsored  in  part  by 
the  Penn  State  Bookstore.  It  is 
open  to  the  public.  Tickets  are 
$10  for  members  and  $12  for 
non-members  and  include 
lunch.  Reservations  can  be 
made  by  mail  or  by  stopping  by 
the  Faculty  Staff  Club  office  at 
103  HUB-Robeson  Center.  Tick- 
ets will  be  on  sale  at  the  door  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  Lunch  begins  at 
11:30  a.m.  followed  by  the  speech  and  a 
question-and-answer  session  at  noon.  For 
information,  call  (814)  865-7590. 


Speaker  explores  methods  of  turfgrass  renovation 


Philip  Corman,  a  master  of  science  candidate 
in  agronomy,  will  give  a  presentation  from  3:35 
to  4:25  p.m.  Oct  11  in  101  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences and  Industries  Building  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus. 


Corman's  topic  is  'The  Evaluation  of  Vari- 
ous Cultivation  Methods  for  the  Renovation  of 
Turfgrasses."  The  Department  of  Crop  and 
Soil  Sciences  is  the  host  for  the  event 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-1601. 


Life  after  the  Taliban  topic  for  Afghan  woman 

Farooka  Gauhari  will  present  "An  Afghan  Gauhari  will  offer  insights  into  topics  relat- 

Woman  Shares  Her  Story"  at  noon  Oct.  23  ed  to  ethnicity  in  Afghanistan,  the  problems 

in  the  Gallery  Lounge  of  the  Olmsted  Build-  faced  as  a  woman  living  in  an  Islamic  society 

ing  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg.  and  rebuilding  after  the  Taliban. 

Cosmetic  industry  chairman  to  speak  Oct.  24 


Leonard  Lauder,  chairman  of  the  Estee  Laud- 
er Cos.  Inc.,  will  present  the  Melvin  Jacobs 
Retail  Leadership  Lecture  Series  at  4  p.m., 
Thursday,  Oct  24,  at  Ballrooms  A  and  of  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. The  lecture  is  free  to  the  public. 

The  lecture  series  is  named  for  Melvin 


Jacobs,  a  1947  graduate  of  Penn  State  and 
former  chairman  and  CEO  of  Saks  Fifth 
Ave.  Jacobs'  wife,  Rosalind,  and  daughter, 
Peggy  Learner,  established  the  lectureship 
to  provide  The  Smeal  College  with  lectures 
by  outstanding  leaders  who  are  shaping  the 
future  of  the  retail  industry. 


Authority  on  gay  youth  to  be  keynote  speaker 


A  scholar  in  the  study  of  adolescent  sexual 
orientation  will  be  the  keynote  speaker  at  the 
"Same  Planet,  Different  Worlds:  21st  Centu- 
ry Gay  and  Lesbian  Youth"  conference  to  be 
held  from  8:30  to  3:30  p.m.  Monday,  Oct.  14, 
in  the  Hiller  Building  at  Penn  State  DuBois. 

The  keynote  speaker  will  be  Stephen  Rus- 
sell, a  4-H  youth  development  specialist  in 
the  Department  of  Human  and  Community 
Development  at  the  University  of  California, 
Davis.  Russell  is  also  the  director  of  the  4-H 
Center  for  Youth  Development  at  UC  Davis 
and  is  a  distinguished  visiting  professor  of 
sexuality  studies  at  San  Francisco  State  Uni- 
versity. 

The  conference  is  open  to  anyone  who 
works  with  youth,  including  public  and  pri- 
vate educators,  health  and  mental  health 
providers,  law  enforcement  personnel,  juve- 
nile justice  personnel,  child  welfare  workers, 
youth  service  workers,  recreation  leaders, 
clergy,  staff  of  shelters,  group  homes  and 
foster-care  placement  agencies. 

Participants  may  choose  from  two  pres- 
entation tracks;  one  focusing  on  increasing 
knowledge  about  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual  or 


transgendered  issues  and  the  other  on  max- 
imizing equity  for  students  in  the  classroom. 
Speakers  will  include: 

■  Mary  Margaret  Hart,  a  psychologist 
with  more  than  15  years  experience  in  pri- 
vate practice  and  community  mental  health; 

■  Sue  Rankin,  senior  diversity  planning 
analyst  in  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  for 
Educational  Equity  at  Penn  State;  and 

■  Allison  Subasic,  director  of  the  Lesbian, 
Gay,  Bisexual,  Transgendered  and  Ally  Stu- 
dent Resource  Center  at  Penn  State. 

■  Students  also  will  be  on  hand  for  a 
panel  discussion  about  classroom  climate. 

The  base  registration  fee  is  $15.  If  Con- 
tinuing Education  Units  (CEUs)  are  desired, 
the  fee  is  $25,  and  $50  if  CEUs  and  Act  48 
credits  are  needed.  This  cost  includes 
instruction  and  reference  materials,  conti- 
nental breakfast  and  catered  buffet  lunch- 
eon. Some  financial  assistance  is  available  to 
students  who  would  like  to  attend. 

Call  Eugene  Boman  at  (814)  3754834  for 
details. 

To  register  for  the  conference,  call  Jack 
or  Karen  Kressley  at  (814)  371-8962. 


Mankiller  to  address  Lewis  and  Clark  conference 


Wilma  Mankiller,  social  activist 
and  the  first  female  principal 
chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
will  speak  at  7:30  p.m.  Nov.  14 
in  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  ball- 
room at  University  Park. 

She  will  discuss  the  often- 
overlooked  social  and  political 
outcomes  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  for  American 
Indians. 

The  presentation  is  free  to 


the  public.  For  tickets,  call 
Chris  Dufour  at  (814)  863-5141. 

Mankiller  is  the  featured 
speaker  at  the  conference, 
"Lewis  and  Clark:  The  Unheard 
Voices,"  to  be  held  Nov.  14  to  16 
at  University  Park. 

To  learn  more  about  the  con- 
ference, call  (800)  PSU-TODAY 
(778-8632)  or  check  the  Web  at 
littp://wwiuLewisa>idQa>fi. 


H.Y.  Times  editor,  author  to  discuss  Germany 

Roger  Cohen,  foreign  editor  of  The  New  the  University  Park  campus. 
York  Times,  will  speak  on  "Germany:  A  Before  his  return  to  New  York,  Cohen 

Reconsideration"  at  4  p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  11,  served  from  1998  to  2001  as  bureau  chief 

in  Foster  Auditorium  of  Pattee  Library  on  of  the  Times'  Berlin  bureau. 


COURSES 

Health  Matters 

To  register  for  these  Health  Matters  courses  on  the 
University  Park  campus,  call  (814)  865-3085  or  go 
online  at  http://www.ohr.psii.edu/health/home.htm. 

■  The  Internet  and  Our  Children  —  noon  to  1  p.m.  Oct 
16,  125  Reber  Building.  Ashley  Robinson,  Gateway 
librarian  at  Pattee  and  Paterno  Libraries,  will  make  the 
presentation.  The  cost  is  $5  and  is  reimbursable  for 
those  who  have  HealthAmerica  HMO. 

■  Beat  the  Workout  Blahs  ...  Add  Weights  —  noon  to  1 
p.m.  Oct  17,  125  Reber  Building.  The  cost  is  $5  and  is 
reimbursable  for  those  who  have  HealthAmerica  HMO. 

University  Libraries 

The  University  Libraries  on  the  University  Park  campus 
are  offering  a  number  of  free  seminars  as  part  of  the  fall 


2002  Subject  Seminars  series,  organized  by  the 
Libraries'  Instructional  Programs  Department. 

The  seminars  provide  instruction  on  various  databas- 
es and  subject-specific  reference  materials.  For  more 
information,  contact  Joanne  Perry  at  (814)  865-0139  or 
jup4@psulias.psu.edu. 

Upcoming  seminars  include: 

■  Maps  Seminar  for  Genealogists  —  2  to  3:30  p.m.  Oct 
29,  Gateway  Commons  Instructional  Lab,  104  Pattee 
Library. 

■  Maps  Seminar  for  Researchers  —  2  to  3  p.m.  Oct. 
24,  Gateway  Commons  Instructional  Lab,  104  Pattee 
Library. 

■  Introduction  to  Business  Databases  —  2  to  3:30  p.m. 
Oct  21,  302  Paterno  Library. 

■  Resources  for  Career  Exploration  and  the  Job  Hunt 
Process  —  3  to  4:15  p.m.  Oct  29,  302  Paterno' Library. 


BOOK  SHELF 

The  following  faculty  recently  published  books: 

■  Jack  Gido,  director  of  PENNTAP  the  Pennsylvania  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Program  and  lames  Clements,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Applied  Information  Technology  at  Tow- 
son  University;  Successful  Project  Management,  second  edition, 
published  by  South-Western  College  Publishing. 

■  Michael  D.  McNeese,  associate  professor  of  information 
sciences  and  technology  and  Michael  A.  Vklulich  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Research  Laboratory;  Cognitive  Systems  Engineering  in 
Military  Aviation  Environments:  Avoiding  Cogminutia  Frag- 
mentosa,  published  by  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio: 
Human  Systems  Information  Analysis  Center. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ 
Intercom_2002/0ctl0/bookshelf.html. 
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LifeLink  PSU  helps  special  education  students  experience  University  life 

Ry  .TnsRPH  Savropk  ' 


By  Joseph  Savrock 

College  of  Education 

Mature  high  school  students  with  disabilities  can 
benefit  from  a  new  program  developed  and 
implemented  through  a  collaboration  of  the 
University  and  the  State  College  Area  School 
District.  Iifelink  PSU  provides  district  students  with  spe- 
cial needs  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  an  opportunity  to 
interact  with  students  of  their  own  age  in  an  environment 
that  is  socially  and  academically  conducive  to  continued 
growth. 

Two  Penn  State  College  of  Education  entities  —  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Program  and  the  Special  Educa- 
tion Program  —  worked  in  cooperation  with  the  school 
district's  Department  of  Special  Education  to  initiate  the 
LifeLink  PSU  project,  which  started  this  academic  year. 
LifeLink  PSU  activities  take  place  on  the  University  Park 
campus,  where  a  central  classroom  has  been  established 
in  301  HUB-Robeson  Center. 

The  high  school  participants  are  accompanied  to  appro- 
priate classes,  lunch,  club  meetings  and  a  variety  of  social 
functions  by  volunteer  mentors,  most  of  whom  are  Univer- 
sity students.  Other  activities  include  holding  jobs  on  cam- 
pus; using  recreation  and  athletic  facilities;  and  attending 
athletic  events. 

Students  entering  LifeLink  PSU  already  have  attended 
high  school  for  four  years.  High  school  students  in  special 
education  are  eligible  for  public  education  until  the  age  of 
21.  Typically,  students  who  remain  in  high  school  until 
age  21  will  have  attended  for  a  total  of  eight  years,  twice 
as  long  as  students  in  the  regular  education  population. 

"This  could  mean  being  in  high  school  for  seven  years 
with  students  who  are  much  younger,"  said  David  Monk, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Education.  "LifeLink  PSU  offers 
students  an  opportunity  to  interact  with  age-appropriate 
peers  right  here  on  campus." 

By  continuing  their  high  school  education  in  a  universi- 
ty setting,  LifeLink  PSU  students  experience  enhanced 
educational  and  social  opportunities.  Many  prominent 
educators  emphasize  the  importance  of  appropriate  stu- 
dent culture  as  a  critical  component  for  successful  transi- 
tion to  adult  life. 

Sharon  Salter,  assistant  director  of  special  education  in  the 
State  College  Area  School  District,  said,  "One  of  the  unique 
aspects  of  this  program  is  that  our  students  are  actually 
attending  carefully  selected  Penn  State  classes."  Patrick 
Moore,  the  district's  director  of  special  education,  remarked 
that  "the  Penn  State  faculty  have  been  welcoming  our  stu- 
dents as  guests  in  their  classrooms.  This  is  an  exciting  oppor- 
tunity and  collaboration." 

The  University's  students,  in  serving  as  mentors,  likewise 
benefit  from  the  program.  Their  hours  with  LifeLink  PSU 
count  toward  University  program  requirements  for  volunteer- 
ing with  special  populations.  Elias  Mpofu,  associate  professor 
of  rehabilitation  services  education,  commented,  "University 
students  taking  the  TVIedical  Information'  class,  as  well  as  the 
'Job  Development"  and  'Employment  of  People  with  Disabili- 
ties' class,  are  excited  at  the  prospect  of  learning  more  about 
disabilities  by  actually  interacting  with  people  with  disabilities 
in  a  variety  of  contexts.  1  require  my  students  to  volunteer 
time  toward  the  enfranchisement  of  people  with  disabilities  in 
our  community." 

LifeLink  PSU  continues  to  seek  not  only  college  students, 
but  faculty  and  staff  as  well,  to  volunteer  as  mentors. 

"A  volunteer  can  spend  as  much  or  as  little  time  as  is 
available,"  said  Teri  Lindner,  a  teacher  in  the  program  and 
former  Disney  Teacher  of  the  Year.  "There  are  many  ways 
to  be  involved  with  a  LifeLink  PSU  student,  such  as 
accompanying  the  student  to  a  Penn  State  class,  playjng 


UfeLink-PSU  participants  Luke  Aiello,  left,  and  Lena  Purdum,  second  from  right,  are  both  enrolled  in  classes  at  Penn 
State.  With  them,  is  Elias  Mpofu,  associate  professor  in  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Program,  second  from  left;  and 
Cory  Baker,  LifeLink-PSU  intern,  right. 


video  games  or  pool,  tutoring  or  going  swimming,  ice  ' 
skating  or  weight  lifting." 

Cory  Baker,  a  University  senior  in  the  rehabilitation 
services  program,  plans  to  graduate  in  December  and  is 
the  program's  first  intern.  He  attends  classes  with  the 
LifeLink  PSU  students. 

"This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  students  who 
wouldn't  normally  have  the  chance  to  be  a  college  stu- 
dent," Baker  said.  "What  a  great  chance  for  an  intern  to 
work  in  a  different  setting.  You  never  know  what  to  expect 
next.  The  students  never  cease  to  amaze  me  with  the  abili- 
ties that  they  have.  They  are  doing  things  I  never  expect- 
ed them  to  do." 

Sandy  Meyer,  coordinator  of  student  athletic  programs, 
teaches  a  freshman  seminar  titled  "Coping  with  College." 

"LifeLink  PSU  is  a  mutually  beneficial  program  for  both 
the  SCASD  students  and  the  student  athletes,"  she  said. 
"It  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  SCASD  students  to 
experience  the  college  environment  so  that,  if  they  some 
day  choose  to  attend  a  university  or  college,  they  will  have 
a  good  idea  what  to  expect." 

The  program  is  popular  among  its  high  school  partici- 
pants. Jason  Fish  enjoys  taking  Meyers'  "Coping  with  Col- 
lege" course,  as  well  as  "Personal  Defense"  and  "Persua- 
sive Speaking." 

"When  you're  on  carnpus"  said  Fish,  "you  have  the  t 


freedom  to  express  yourself.  I  like  being  in  classes, 
because  we're  with  real  college  students. 

Term  State  food  is  better  than  most  schools,"  he  contin- 
ued. "I  can  get  extra  pickles  on  my  cheeseburger  if  I  want! 
Professors  make  classes  fun.  They  are  interested  in  what 
they're  teaching  and  they  enjoy  their  jobs." 

Another  student,  Jenny  Kunkle,  is  taking  three  courses: 
"Coping  with  College,"  "Yoga"  and  "Basic  Theater  Makeup." 

She  said,  "1  like  going  to  classes  with  my  mentor,  Cory.  He 
is  a. college  student,  so  1  feel  like  a  college  student  Penn  State 
makes  me  happy  and  I  have  so  much  fun  in  class.  Being  here 
on  campus  makes  me  feel  grown-up  and  more  independent  I 
didn't  think  I  would  know  where  to  go,  but  I  am  learning.  I 
guess  I  am  learning  like  all  the  other  students.  They  look  lost, 
too." 

Luke  Aiello  enjoys  the  "Coping  with  College"  course.  He 
said,  "I  like  that  if  someone  is  late  to  class,  the  teacher  makes 
them  sing.  One  of  the  singers  sounded  like  the  Back  Street 
Boys." 

Lena  Purdum  is  enrolled  in  "Ballroom  Dancing"  and  Cam- 
pus Choir.  When  asked  if  she  likes  the  Penn  State  atmos- 
phere, she  exclaimed  with  thumbs  up,  "I  love  itl" 

For  information  about  doing  an  internship  or  to  volunteer 
as  a  mentor,  call  Lindner  at  (814)  208-2948. 

(     iosep^ayock  can  l/e  reached  a^JtjU^psu^u^  |  ,    |(] 
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The  following  individuals  recently  reared  from  the  University  with  at 
least  25  years  of  service  or  with  emeritus  rank: 

Brenda  K.  Anderson,  information  systems  support  associate  in  Informa- 
tion Technology  Services  —  Administrative,  from  Dec.  1, 1969,  to 
Julyl. 

Lois  R.  Corl ,  staff  assistant  VII  in  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  from 
Sept  2, 1975,  to  June  30. 

Jerome  M.  Cuny.  assistant  professor  of  English  at  Penn  State  Mont 
Alto,  from  SepL  1, 1966,  to  June  30. 

Rocco  R.  Oe  Makdo,  advising  program  coordinator  at  Penn  State 
Beaver,  from  Sept.  1, 1970,  to  June  30. 

Win  A.  Dutton,  dean,  professor  emeritus  of  meteorology  in  College  of 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  from  June  1, 1965,  to  June  30. 

John  R.  EzzeO.  professor  emeritus  of  finance  in  The  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Administration,  from  Jury  1, 1969,  to  June  29. 

Harry  F.  Felton.  assistant  professor  of  physical  education  at  Penn  State 
Worthington  Scranton,  from  SepL  1. 1970,  to  July  1. 

Larry  G.  Fike.  painter  A  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant  from  SepL  18. 1962. 
to  June  29. 


s  N.  Frank,  information  systems  coordinator  in  Information 
Technology  Services  —  Academic  Services  and  Emerging  Technolo- 
gies, from  Dec. '1,1968,'  to'June  30.  ■ 

Carolyn  H.  GBles,  associate  extension  agent  in  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences,  from  July  1, 1977,  to  Aug.  31. 

William  L  Harkness,  professor  emeritus  of  statistics  in  Eberly  College 
of  Science,  from  Aug.  1, 1959,  to  July  1. 

Frank  M.  Hassinger,  lead  carpenter  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant,  from 
June  15, 1970,  to  June  14. 

Patricia  A.  Helton .  administrative  assistant  II  in  Office  of  Student 
Affairs,  from  SepL  27, 1976,  to  June  1. 

Nancy  J.  Hensal.  manager,  employee  benefits  division  in  Office  of 
Human  Resources,  from  Aug.  29, 1966,  to  June  30. 

Donald  H.  Hollenbach,  health  physics  specialist  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant  from  May  28, 1974,  to  June  29. 

Edward  Keynes,  professor  emeritus  of  political  science  in  College  of  the 
Liberal  Arts,  from  July  1, 1966,  to  June  30. 

Judith  L  Kightlinger  snack  bar  worker  A  in  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 
vices, from  Feb.  17. 1972,  to  June  29. 

Stewart  K.  Kurtz,  professor  emeritus  of  electrical  engineering  in  Col- 
lege of  Engineering,  from  July  1, 1987.  to  June  30. 

Bonnie  K.  Kustanbauter,  staff  assistant  Vn  in  Office  of  the  President 
from  June  15, 1966,  to  June  29. 

lames  D.  Kustanbauter,  machinist  A  in  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral 
Sciences,  from  June  1, 1969,  to  June  29. 

Lawrence  E.  Lyons,  police  dispatcher/ recorder  in  University  Safety, 
from  Oct  14, 1975,  to  June  29. 

Sandra  M.  MacBwee.  administrative  assistant  III  in  Applied  Research 
Laboratory,  from  June  1, 1963,  to  June  30. 


John  A.  Maher,  professor  emeritus  of  law  at  Penn  State  Dickinson 
School  of  Law,  from  Sept  1, 1973,  to  July  1. 

Peter  H.  Maserick,  professor  emeritus  of  mathematics  in  Eberly  Col- 
lege of  Science,  from  Sept  1, 1964,  to  July  1. 

Gordon  G.  Moore,  professor  emeritus  of  chemistry  in  Penn  State 
Abington,  from  June  16, 1965,  to  July  1. 

Rita  M.  Munchinski.  administrative  assistant  HI  in  College  of  the  Liber- 
al Arts,  from  Sept  5, 1967,  to  June  30. 

Linda  L  Neill.  group  leader,  laundry  worker  in  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 
vices, from  Nov.  16, 1970,  to  June  16. 

John  T.  Neisworth,  professor  of  special  education  in  College  of  Educa- 
tion, from  Sept  1, 1970,  to  July  1. 

La  Rue  J.  Neville,  janitorial  worker  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant  from 
May  17, 1973,  to  June  1. 

Dennis  W.  Ricker,  senior  scientist  professor  emeritus  of  acoustics  in 
Applied  Research  Laboratory,  from  Sept  1, 1969,  to  May  1. 

Stephen  A.  Sampsel,  mechanic,  power  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant  from 
June  3, 1974,  to  June  29. 

H.  Joan  Schumacher,  director  of  graduate  fellowships  and  awards  in 
The  Graduate  School,  from  Dec.  1, 1975,  to  July  1. 

Paul  J.  Shanim,  network  coordinator  in  Information  Technical  Services 
—  Telecommunication  and  Networking,  from  March  1, 1977,  to  June 


Jane  Shuey,  assistant  to  the  vice  dean  for  faculty  and  administrative 
services,  College  of  Medicine,  Hershey  Medical  Center,  January  1972 
to  June  30. 

Jerry  F.  St  Clair,  preventive  maintenance  worker  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant  from  Oct  10, 1972,  to  July  13. 

Joseph  C.  Stewart  designer,  electro/mechanical  in  College  of  Engi- 
neering, from  Jan.  17, 1977,  to  July  1. 

Larry  L  Stickler ,  supervisor,  astronomy  laboratory  in  Eberly  College 
of  Science,  from  March  10, 1969,  to  June  30. 

Merwin  L  Weed,  professor  emeritus  of  general  engineering  in  College 
of  Engineering,  from  Sept  1, 1966,  to  June  30. 

Mary  E.  White,  staff  assistant  Vm  at  Penn  State  Beaver,  from  April  28, 
1976,  to  June  30. 

The  following  people  recently  retired  from  the  University  with 
between  10  and  24  years  of  service: 

Dolly  A.  Fogteman,  janitorial  worker  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant  from 
Aug.  19, 1987,  to  Aug.  31. 

Gerald  E.  Kstner,  maintenance  worker,  utility  in  Applied  Research  Lab- 
oratory, from  Feb.  10, 1982,  to  SepL  21. 

Jacob  H.  Peachey,  painter  A  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant  from  April  5, 
1982,  to  Sept  21. 


1 B.  Sarra,  senior  research  coordinator  in  Division  of  Develop- 
ment and  Alumni  Relations,  from  Aug.  10, 1987,  to  Sept  1. 

Linda  A.  Simpson,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Office  of  the  President  from 
April  1, 1982,  to  Sept  10. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at  http://wumpsu.edu/lntercom/Oct.10/ 
partings.html. 


Nominations  sought 
for  Award  for 
Faculty  Outreach 

The  call  for  nominations  for  the  sixth 
annual  Award  for  Faculty  Outreach  has 
begun,  according  to  James  H.  Ryan,  vice 
president  for  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension. 

"Faculty  members  who  have  extended 
their  scholarship  to  external  constituents  . 
resulting  in  a  significant  outcome  for  indi- 
viduals, organizations  or  communities  in 
problem-solving  or  development  are  eligi- 
ble for  consideration,"  Ryan  said. 

The  award  consists  of  a  stipend  of 
$1,000.  Full-time  faculty  members,  at  all 
locations,  whose  primary  responsibilities 
are  teaching,  research  and  service,  are  eli- 
gible, with  consideration  being  given  to 
the  special  initiatives  that  generate,  trans- 
mit and  enhance  knowledge  between  the 
University  and  external  audiences. 

Outreach  is  a  form  of  scholarship 
which  is  embodied  in  the  teaching, 
research  and  service  missions  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

As  such,  outreach  activities  can  take  a 
number  of  forms,  including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  credit  and  noncredit  instruction; 
technical  assistance;  demonstration  proj- 
ects; evaluation  studies;  and  policy  analy- 
sis. 

Nominations  should  include: 

■  Background:  A  concise  statement  that 
clearly  identifies  the  outstanding  contri- 
butions of  the  nominee,  a  vita  and  two  let- 
ters of  support  from  University  col- 
leagues. 

■  Summary:  Data  that  outlines  the  nom- 
inee's outreach  initiatives,  impact  of  the 
initiatives,  audiences  served,  problems  or 
issues  addressed  and  results. 

■  Support:  Letters  from  two  external 
beneficiaries  of  outreach  initiatives 
regarding  the  nominee's  outreach  activity, 
the  value  and  the  impact  of  the  activity. 

Nominations  will  be  reviewed  and 
selected  by  a  subcommittee  representing 
the  Coordinating  Council  for  Outreach 
and  Cooperative  Extension  and  the  Out- 
reach Committee  of  the  Faculty  Senate. 

Nomination  packets  and  questions 
should  be  directed  to  Donald  Leslie,  chair 
of  the  Selection  Committee  and  associate 
dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies,  College 
of  Arts  and  Architecture,  116  Arts  Build- 
ing, University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 

The  deadline  for  submission  is  Dec.  9. 
The  award  will  be  presented  March  24  at 
the  University  Awards  program  at  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

Information  on  previous  recipients  can 
be  found  at  http:/ '/www.outreach. 
psu.  edu/News/awards/. 
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Extensive  survey  confirms  global  warming  effect 


By  Barbara  Kennedy 

Eberiy  College  of  Science 

A  comprehensive  summary  has 
revealed,  for  the  first  time,  the  dramat- 
ic extent  of  disruptions  now  being 
experienced  by  Earth's  species  as  a 
result  of  global  warming. 

The  extensive  report  compiles  the  results 
of  more  than  100  research  studies  on  the 
effects  that  recent  climate  changes  have  had 
on  animals  and  plants  throughout  the  world. 
The  international  team  of  researchers  includ- 
ed Eric  Post,  assistant  professor  of  biology, 
and  others  at  institutions  in  Australia,  France, 
Germany,  Texas,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

"We  tried  to  provide  the  biggest  possible 
picture  of  what  is  now  happening  to  the 
world's  species,"  Post  said. 

Post  said  the  researchers  were  somewhat  • 
surprised,  as  the  results  of  the  study  unfold- 
ed before  their  eyes,  to  see  the  extent  of  the 
evidence  for  the  impact  of  Earth's  changing 
climate  on  species  worldwide. 

That  anyone  can  question  whether  living 
things  are  being  affected  by  climate  change 
now  seems  incredibly  dubious  itself,"  he  said. 

The  study  ranges  from  how  climate 
changes  are  affecting  individual  animals  and 
plants,  such  as  in  the  timing  of  migration, 
breeding  or  plant  flowering;  to  local  popula- 
tions of  the  same  species;  to  communities  of 
species  and  their  interactions  within  a  single 
habitat;  to  major  redistributions  of  assem- 
blages of  species  within  entire  ecosystems. 

"All  the  major  biomes  on  Earth  have  been 
affected  by  a  temperature  increase  of  just  a 
little  more  than  half  a  degree  Celsius  —  most 
of  which  has  occurred  during  the  last  two 
decades,"  said  Post,  who  described  this 
increase  as  comparable  to  the  warming  that 
occurs  from  about  8  a.m.  to  9:30  a.m.  on  a 
typical  spring  day.  "That  such  a  small  change 
has  had  such  an  extensive  effect  is  alarming 
when  you  consider  that  even  conservative 
estimates  predict  the  climate  will  heat  up  at 
least  two  or  three  degrees  more." 

The  scientists  found  that  because  global 
climate  change  is  highly  variable  throughout 
the  world,  it  is  affecting  different  species  and 
different  locations  in  different  ways. 

Robins  in  the  Colorado  Rockies,  for  exam- 
ple, who  migrate  to  higher  altitudes  when  cli- 


Eric  Post,  assistant  professor  of  biology,  was  part  of  an  international  research  team  that 
compiled  the  results  of  more  than  100  climate  studies.  The  results  provide  of 
comprehensive  picture  of  global  warming's  effects  on  the  planet. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

events  that  have  an  extreme  local  effect  can 
have  significant  consequences  for  groups  of 
local  species.  "We  are  seeing  evidence  in  the 
Sonoran  Desert  in  the  Southwestern  United 
States,  for  example,  that  just  one  extreme  El 
Nino  event  can  send  a  ripple  through  the  bio- 
logical community,  tipping  the  ecological  bal- 
ance a  little  bit  in  favor  of  one  species  over 
another,  which  can  result  in  a  whole  new 
assemblage  of  species,"  Post  said. 

"If  climate  temperatures  increase  sudden- 
ly instead  of  gradually,  of  if  we  have  one 
exceptionally  unusual  warm  season,  or  if 
there  is  an  unforeseen  sudden  climate 
change,  then  past  climate  history  would 
become  irrelevant  as  a  tool  for  predicting 
what  will  happen  in  the  future,"  Post  said.  "In 
addition,  some  ecological  changes  could  be 
gradual  until  it  reaches  an  unknown  critical 
point,  at  which  a  sudden  catastrophic  event 
could  occur. " 


mate  signals  tell  them  the  spring  breeding 
season  has  arrived,  are  finding  that  it  is  still 
winter  at  their  higher-elevation  breeding 
sites.  "The  climate  is  warming  earlier  at 
lower  elevations  in  the  Rockies,  but  at  higher 
elevations  the  thick  winter  snow  has  not  yet 
melted  so  the  robins  can't  get  to  the  worms 
and  other  invertebrates  that  are  their  major 
food  source,"  Post  said.  "We  can  expect  to 
see  mass  deaths  in  some  populations,  or 
years  when  very  few  young  survive  into 
adulthood." 

The  researchers  also  found  that  early- 
blooming  species  of  plants  now  are  blooming 
earlier  in  the  spring,  effectively  lengthening 
their  blooming  period.  "An  analysis  of  50 
years  of  data  from  Norway  on  13  plant 
species  in  137  locations  revealed  changes 
directly  related  to  climate  in  71  percent  of  the 
total,  with  early-blooming  and  herbaceous 
species  showing  greater  reactions  to  winter 
warming  than  late-blooming  and  woody 
plants,"  Post  said. 

The  study  reveals  that  sudden  climate 


Barbara  Kennedy  can  be  reached  at 
science@psu.edu. 


Grant  will  bolster  graduate  training  program  to  aid  rural  children 


The  Department  of  Communication  Sci- 
ences and  Disorders  has  received  a  four- 
year,  $800,000  grant  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  a  graduate  training 
program  that  will  help  address  the  needs 
of  children  with  speech-language  and  liter- 
acy problems,  particularly  in  rural  areas. 
The  Speech  Language  Literacy  Project 
will  provide  tuition  and  stipends  for  up  to  32 
students  who  are  pursuing  master's  degrees 
in  communication  sciences  and  disorders 


and  who  plan  to  become  speech-language 
pathologists.  The  comprehensive  pre-service 
training  program  will  prepare  students  to 
provide  high-quality  services  to  children  with 
speech-language  disabilities  and  literacy 
problems,  especially  those  from  culturally 
and  linguistically  diverse  backgrounds.  The 
grant  also  enables  the  department  to  address 
the  existing  shortage  of  speech-language 
pathologists,  particularly  in  rural  areas. 
Gordon  Blood,  professor  and  head  of 


the  Department  of  Communication  Sci- 
ences and  Disorders,  will  serve  as  princi- 
pal investigator  for  the  project,  which  was 
developed  in  collaboration  with  numerous 
state  departments  of  education;  national, 
regional  and  local  community  education 
agencies;  parents  and  consumer  represen- 
tatives. Constance  Dean  Quails  and  Carol 
Scheffner  Hammer,  assistant  professors  of 
communication  sciences  and  disorders, 
will  serve  as  co-directors. 


Students  overcome 
fuel  cell  barriers 

A  series  of  obstacles  fell  before  the 
onslaught  of  a  University  engineering  grad- 
uate class  as  it  tackled  and  found  solutions 
to  all  the  barriers  preventing  development 
of  a  hybrid  fuel  cell  automobile  using 
hydrogen  fuel  cells  and  battery  storage. 

'The  professors  asked  the  class  to  solve 
the  problem  of  hydrogen  odorization,"  said 
Jamie  Weston,  graduate  student  in  energy 
and  geoenvironmental  engineering.  "We 
quickly  came  up  with  a  solution  and,  took 
the  rest  of  the  course  to  develop  our  solu- 
tion and  follow  the  problems  as  far  as  we 
could." 

The  students  —  Mike  Sprague,  Hui 
Long,  Ramya  Venkataraman,  Patrick  Flynn, 
Eric  Wolfe  and  Weston  —  are  all  in  the 
Energy  and  Geoenvironmental  Engineer- 
ing program  and  took  the  hands-on  fuel 
science  class  taught  by  Alan  W.  Scaroni, 
head  and  professor,  Andre  Boehman,  asso- 
ciate professor,  and  Sarma  V.  Pisupati, 
associate  professor  in  the  department 

Hydrogen  is  a  colorless  and  odorless 
gas.  The  government  mandates  that  all 
flammable  gases  must  have  an  odor.  The 
chemicals  used  to  add  a  smell  to  the  gas, 
limit  the  possibility  of  using  the  hydrpgep ,; 
in  a  fuel  cell  because  the  chemicals  often 
poison  the  cells. 

"We  came  up  with  a  simple  system  that 
removes  the  odorant  with  adsorbers  and 
then  tests  to  ensure  that  all  the  odorant  is 
removed  before  sending  the  hydrogen  to 
solid  storage  and  fuel  cell,"  Weston  said. 
Fuel  cells  convert  the  chemical  poten- 
tial of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  electrical 
potential  with  heat  and  water  without  burn- 
ing the  hydrogen.  For  a  fuel  cell  to  work, 
the  hydrogen  must  be  ultra  pure* 

Another  problem  in  the  conceptualiza- 
tion of  hybrid  fuel  cell  vehicles  is  hydrogen 
storage.  While  it  is  easily  stored  as  a  com- 
pressed gas,  safety  concerns  swayed  the 
students  to  use  a  technically  feasible,  solid 
storage  method.  The  students  chose  a 
metal  hydride  system  based  on  magne- 
sium. The  hydrogen  in  the  magnesium 
hydride  is  stable  up  to  554  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, but  once  heated  above  that  tempera- 
ture, hydrogen  gas  is  released. 

Fuel  cells  are  not  the  sole  energy 
source  in  this  hybrid  automobile.  The  bat- 
tery stacks,  which  may  be  charged  from 
an  outlet  in  the  garage  or  by  the  fuel  cells 
are  the  primary  source  of  power  for  short 
trips  and  in  town  driving.  The  batteries  also 
will  power  the  electric  heating  units  that 
heat  up  sections  of  the  magnesium 
hydride,  once  the  battery  stack  is  drained 
to  a  certain  capacity.  Excess  energy  from 
the  fuel  cells  will  recharge  the  batteries. 
"Batteries  are  now  being  reduced  in 
size,  so  the  weight  of  the  batteries  and  the 
hydrogen  fuel  system  will  not  make  the  car 
too  heavy,"  Weston  said.  "Because  most  of 
the  hydrogen  is  stored  as  a  sotid,  the  auto- 
mobile may  be  as  safe  as  today's  cars." 
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Comparing  notes 


Philadelphia  76ers  Head  Coach  Larry  Brown,  center,  chats  with  Penn  State  Nittany  Lion  basketball  Coach  Jerry  Dunn  after  the  Sixers 
practice.  For  the  third  year  in  a  row,  the  NBA  team  held  its  training  camp  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

NBA's  Sixers  practice 
at  Bryce  Jordan  Center 

The  2000-2001  NBA  Coach  of  the  Year, 
Philadelphia  76ers  Head  Coach  Larry 
Brown  has  brought  the  Sixers  to  The 
Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  the  University 
Park  campus  for  the  third  consecutive  year 
to  prepare  for  the  NBA  season. 

The  team  features  Allen  Iverson,  who 
was  named  2000-  2001  NBA  Most  Valuable 
Player  and  who  also  led  the  league  in  scor- 
ing and  steals.  Also  joining  Iverson  are  Eric 
Snow,  Keith  Van  Horn,  Todd  MacCulloch 
and  Aaron  McKie,  who  was  named  2000- 
2001  Sixth  Man  of  the  Year. 

The  Sixers  also  played  a  pre-season 
game  against  San  Antonio  on  Oct.  8  at  the 
Jordan  Center. 

For  more  pictures  from  the  Sixers 
training  camp,  check  the  Web  at 

http://www.psu.edu/ur/extra/2002/sixers/.        Members  of  the  Philadelphia  76ers  gathered  together  at  the  end  of  practice  at  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center. 
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Alternative  transportation  gaining  momentum  at  University  Park 


By  Bill  Campbell 

Special  to  Intercom 


I 


t's  called  co-mingling.  And,  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus,  it  involves  motor 
vehicles,  bicycles  and  pedestrians. 


Officials  estimate  there  currendy  are 
some  12,000  bicycles  on  campus  and  in  the 


Centre  Region.  And  there  probably  will  be 
more  as  the  University  moves  toward 
implementation  of  the  University  Park 
Campus  Master  Plan,  which  envisions  a 
more  pedestrian-friendly  campus  with  less 
dependence  on  cars,  better  mass  transit 
and  more  use  of  bicycles  and  walking. 

Gordon  Turow,  director  of  campus  plan- 
ning and  design,  said  bicycles  are  an  inte- 


gral component  of  the  Master  Plan's  inter- 
modal  transportation  concept. 

"One  of  the  goals  of  the  concept  is  to 
encourage  the  use  of  alternative  modes  of 
transportation  such  as  increasing  the  use 
of  mass  transit  to  and  through  campus,"  he 
said.  "Anotiier  goal  is  to  improve,  expand 
and  enhance  accommodations  for  both 
pedestrians  and  bicyclists  on  campus  and 


to  improve  connections  to  bicycle  routes 
off  campus.  In  these  ways  dependence  on 
single-occupant  vehicles  will  decrease  as 
more  members  of  the  University  communi- 
ty walk,  bike  and  use  mass  transportation 
in  their  daily  commuting  patterns. 

"We  are  striving  to  be  comprehensive  in 

Transportation,  page  2 
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Sesquicentennial  logo:  Penn  State,  chartered  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  on  Feb. 
22,  1855,  and  preparing  to  celebrate  its 
150th  anniversary  in  2004-05,  has  unveiled 
this  design  as  the  official  logo  of  the 
observance.  According  to  Vice  President  for 
University  Relations  Steve  MacCarthy,  who 
heads  the  University's  sesquicentennial 
planning  committee,  the  goal  was  to  create  a 
single  logo  that  could  be  used  in  a  wide 
variety  of  applications,  from   stationery  to 
coffee  mugs,  from  T-shirts  to  the  Internet. 
The  Department  of  University  Publications 
produced  the  design. 


Kiosk  now  accompanies  original 
Nittany  Lion  at  Pattee  Library  entrance 


By  Andrew  Calvin 
University  Libraries 

The  original  Nittany  Lion  —  a  long-standing 
symbol  of  Penn  State  pride  —  found  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  mall  entrance  of  Pattee 
Library  in  fall  2000,  thanks  to  the  fund-raising 
efforts  of  University  Libraries'  Alumni  and 
Development  Specialist  Shirley  Davis. 

This  new  home  was  only  part  of  what  she 
envisioned  for  the  Nittany  Lion.  Recently,  a 
donation  by  John  and  Sara  Varoscak  complet- 
ed the  project  —  an  interactive  kiosk  now  sits 
alongside  the  original  Nittany  Lion  in  the  Pat- 
tee Library  entrance. 

Included  in  the  Varoscak's  gift  is  a  bench  in 
front  of  the  Nittany  Lion.  The  kiosk  was  pro- 
duced by  WinMill  Software  in  State  College; 
Joe  Strazza,  the  company's  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, is  a  Library  Leader  and  serves  on  the 
Libraries  Campaign  Committee. 

The  kiosk  uses  a  touch-screen  to  bring  its 
informative  sections  to  life,  including  one  on 
the  Pennsylvania  mountain  lion  and  more 
specifically  the  original  Nittany  Lion,  which 
became  Penn  State's  mascot  in  1907  and  rep- 
resents the  only  known  mounted  specimen  of 
an  eastern  mountain  lion.  The  kiosk  also  fea- 
tures sections  on  Penn  State  sports  (from  the 
sports  museum);  the  history  of  the  Libraries; 
and  quiz  questions  on  Penn  State,  agricultural 
sciences  and  more. 

"The  kiosk  is  a  useful  supplement  to  the 

Kiosk,  page  3 


Stephen  Herb  demonstrates  how  to  use  the  new  kiosk  next  to  the  display  of 
the  original  Nittany  Lion  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
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Continued  from  page  1 
our  approach  to  alternative  transportation 
modes.  Our  responsibility  is  to  all  user 
groups.  Our  goal  is  to  develop  a  system 
that  provides  traffic  management,  alterna- 
tive parking  strategies,  critical  pedestrian 
safety  and  state-of-the-art  accommodations 
for  cyclists." 

With  emphasis  in  the  future  on  alterna- 
tive forms  of  transportation  on  campus,  the 
effective  co-mingling  of  pedestrians  and 
bicyclists  becomes  even  more  crucial. 

Co-mingling  can  be  accomplished  suc- 
cessfully and  safely,  according  to  Brian 
Dempsey,  professor  of  civil  engineering, 
and  president  of  the  Centre  Region  Bike 
Coalition  (CRBC),  an  advocacy  group  that 
promotes  bicycling  as  a  source  of  recre- 
ation and  alternative  transportation. 

"Effective  co-mingling  requires  good 
communication  between  drivers,  cyclists 
and  pedestrians,"  he  said.  "If  a  car  is  a 
threat  to  a  pedestrian  or  a  bicyclist,  the 
driver  should  be  cited.  Bicyclists  who  pres- 
ent a  danger  to  pedestrians  should  be  cited 
as  well." 

When  it  comes  to  bicycles  and  pedestri- 
ans, the  law  is  perfecdy  clear  Pedestrians 
have  the  right  of  way. 

Clifford  Lutz,  police  supervisor  in  Uni- 
versity Police,  said  bicycles  are  defined  as 
vehicles  under  the  Pennsylvania  Vehicle 
Code  and  bicyclists  assume  all  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  motor  vehicle  driv- 
ers. 

"Bicyclists  are  subjected  to  traffic  laws 
and  must  obey  all  traffic  signs  and  signals," 
he  said.  "When  cyclists  are  riding  on  a 
sidewalk  or  a  bicycle  path  used  by  pedestri- 
ans, they  must  yield  right  of  way.  When  a 
pedestrian  is  in  a  crosswalk,  a  motor  vehi- 
cle must  yield  right  of  way.  When  bicycles 
and  pedestrians  encounter  one  another,  the 
pedestrian  always  has  the  right  of  way. 

"Major  problems  center  on  bicycle, 
pedestrian  and  motor  vehicle  conflicts 
because  of  not  yielding  the  right  of  way  and 
not  obeying  traffic  control  signs.  In  the 
conflicts,  the  pedestrian  often  loses  against 
the  bicycle  and  the  bike  loses  against  the 
car.  Our  goal  is  to  keep  injuries  down  and 
conflicts  to  a  minimum." 

Dempsey  said  there  are  instances  where 
bicyclists  travel  too  fast  when  sidewalks  are 
crowded.  In  many  cases,  they  should  dis- 
mount as  a  safety  precaution. 

"We  need  to  have  more  courteous 
behavior  by  cyclists,  acknowledging,  when 
a  conflict  is  generated,  that  pedestrians 
have  the  right  of  way." 

According  to  Lutz,  the  ultimate  solution 
would  be  to  prohibit  motor  vehicles  on 
campus. 

"That  would  eliminate  congestion,  noise, 
pollution  and  safety  issues  involved  in  mix- 
ing motor  vehicles  with  students,"  he  said. 
"Removing  motor  vehicles  from  the  mix 
also  would  allow  us  to  specify  designated 
patterns  on  roadways  to  co-mingle  pedestri- 
ans and  bicycles  safely." 

The  University  is  encouraging  expanded 


Tony  Wagner,  special  assistant  to  the  vice  president  for  finance  and  business,  regularly  rides  his  bicycle  to  work. 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


use  of  bicycles  for  transportation,  accord- 
ing to  Bruce  Younkin,  manager  of  Fleet 
Operations  in  Transportation  Services. 

"The  University  Park  campus  views 
itself  as  predominately  a  pedestrian  cam- 
pus," he  said.  "We  want  to  maintain  an  envi- 
ronment conducive  to  quiet,  reflective 
study  by  making  the  campus  as  accommo- 
dating to  non-motor  vehicle  transportation 
as  possible  through  walking,  cycling  and 
mass  transit  Our  quality  of  life  will  be  bet- 
ter by  providing  an  alternative  to  motor 
vehicles." 

A  number  of  steps  already  have  been 
taken: 

■  The  University  currently  is  reviewing 
its  bicycle  facilities  with  a  view  toward 
expanding  the  number  of  bike  paths,  lanes 
and  signed  routes  across  campus. 

■  In  the  past  year,  progress  has  been 
made  on  the  following  bike  pathways  to 
campus:  The  Blue-White  Pathway  from  the 
west  has  been  completed;  the  Bellefonte 
Centra!  Rail  Trail  from  the  north  has  been 
cleared  through  volunteer  work  and  cur- 
rendy  is  being  designed:  Millbrook-Puddin- 
town  Pathway  connects  from  the  east  as  far 
as  Millbrook  Marsh;  Garner  Street  soon 
will  have  "share-the-road"  and  destination 
signs  for  bicyclists  coming  from  the  south. 
Another  new  facility  under  construction  is 

a  pedestrian/bicycle  overpass  across  Ather- 
ton  Street  via  the  new  1ST  building. 

■  Information  Technology  Services  is 
providing  bicycles  for  its  employees  to  trav- 
el across  campus.  The  program,  initiated  in 
August  and  detailed  in  an  article  in  the  Oct 
3  issue  of  Intercom,  offers  nine  bicycles  sta- 
tioned at  five  campus  buildings.  They  can 
be  ridden  anywhere  on  campus,  provided 
they  are  returned  in  good  condition  to  any 
of  the  five  buildings. 

■  An  inventory  by  Transportation  Ser- 
vices determined  there  are  more  than  500 
bike  racks  on  campus.  "Not  all  of  them  are 
where  they  need  to  be  and  some  of  the  old 
stvles  can't  accommodate  newer  bicvcles." 


Younkin  said.  "We  purchased  20  new  style 
racks  this  year  and  hope  to  add  an  average 
of  20  new  racks  annually.  We  continually 
try  to  match  rack  locations  to  where  they 
are  most  needed." 

■  On  July  1,  Transportation  Services  ini- 
tiated a  program  to  help  cover  the  costs  of 
a  mass  transit  pass  for  University  employ- 
ees. 

Younkin  said  that  plans  are  being  made 
to  create  covered  bicycle  parking  on  cam- 
pus by  converting  unusable  space  on  the 
ground  floor  of  parking  decks  to  bike  rack 
areas.  A  longer-term  recommendation  of 
the  Master  Plan  calls  for  creation  of  bicycle 
parking  areas  with  dressing  rooms  and 
showers  where  cyclists  can  change  attire 
for  office  or  to  attend  class. 

Tony  Wagner,  special  assistant  to  the 
vice  president  for  finance  and  business, 
gave  up  his  parking  permit  last  year  and 
now  bicycles  from  his  home  in  the  Green- 
tree  area  of  State  College  to  his  Old  Main 
office.  When  he  drove  and  parked  at  the 
HUB  deck,  it  was  a  20-minute  trip.  Now,  it 
is  a  10-minute  bike  ride,  and  he  parks  in  a 
bike  rack  directly  behind  the  building. 

"I  absolutely  would  recommend  cycling 
or  walking  as  an  alternate  means  of  getting 
to  campus,"  he  said.  "I  like  the  exercise. 
It's  a  good  way  to  start  the  day.  I've  found 
winter  to  be  manageable  by  dressing  com- 
fortably. There  are  not  that  many  days  of 
bad  weather  that  would  preclude  you  from 
riding  a  bicycle.  You  can  make  it  work." 

Bicycle  registration,  which  is  required  in 
the  Centre  Region,  provides  an  opportunity 
for  distribution  of  information  and  a  refer- 
ence guide  on  state  and  local  regulations 
regarding  bicycles.  When  fall  classes 
begin,  University  Police  and  State  College 
Police  conduct  an  intensive,  monthlong  law 
enforcement  and  public  education  cam- 
paign. 

Education  is  a  key,  said  Rick  Gilmore, 
assistant  professor  of  psychology  and 
CRBC  representative  to  the  Bicycle  Users 


Group,  made  up  of  University  personnel, 
representatives  of  the  Centre  Region  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  representatives  of 
the  bicycling  community.  The  group  meets 
monthly  during  the  academic  year  and  dis- 
cusses, among  other  things,  bike  pathway 
location,  surfacing  and  maintenance;  rack 
locations;  and  security  issues. 

"This  really  is  an  opportune  time  to  put 
forward  a  comprehensive  plan  to  make 
Penn  State  a  leader  in  alternative  forms  of 
transportation,"  he  said.  "I  think  pedestri- 
ans, cyclists  and  motorists  can  co-mingle 
and  get  along.  But  there  is  room  for 
improvement  in  education  and  behavior 
toward  one  another.  As  the  number  of 
cyclists  grows,  there  must  be  recognition 
that  we  all  have  to  share  roads  and  side- 
walks." 

Gilmore  sees  two  main  problems  to  suc- 
cessful co-mingling. 

"Many  motorists  don't  realize  that  bikes 
have  the  same  rights  to  use  roadways  as  do 
motor  vehicles.  Unfortunately,  many  bicy- 
clists don't  realize  this  either.  Some  conse- 
quences of  this  basic  misunderstanding  are 
motorists  who  drive  unsafely  near  bicycles 
and  cyclists  who  fail  to  observe  the  basic 
rules  of  the  road." 

He  said  the  problems  can  be  solved,  but 
there  is  not  a  quick  fix  or  a  single  solution. 

"We  have  to  be  more  involved  in  educa- 
tion in  the  future.  All  three  —  motorists, 
cyclists  and  pedestrians  —  have  different 
responsibilities  and  guidelines  that  apply." 

For  more  information  about  the  Bicycle 
User's  group  or  to  suggest  ways  to  improve 
bicycle  facilities  on  campus,  contact  Bruce 
Younkin  at  bayl@psu.edu  or  (814)  863- 
0164.  For  information  about  the  Centre 
Region  Bicycle  Coalition,  contact  Brian 
Dempsey  at  bad5@psu.edu  or  (814)  865- 
1226,  or  consult  the  organization's  Web  site 
at  http://www.centrebike.org. 


Bill  Campbell  can  be  reached  at 
wjcl@psu.edu. 
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Alumnus  provides  $1  million  gift 
to  College  of  Communications 


Alumnus  James  Jimirro,  a  1958  graduate  of  Penn  State,  has 
provided  a  Si  million  gift  to  the  College  of  Communications 
—  one  of  the  largest  gifts  in  the  history  of  the  college  —  to 
create  the  Jimirro  Center  for  the  Study  of  Media  Influence. 

Jimirro,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Communications,  was  named  a  Distinguished  Alum- 
nus by  Penn  State  in  1985.  He  serves  as  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  J2  Communications,  a  broad-based 
media  company  in  Los  Angeles.  The  company  owns  the 
National  Lampoon  trademark  for  home  video,  motion  pic- 
tures, publishing,  television  and  other  entertainment  media. 

"The  center  will  be  built  around  faculty  members  and 
staff  who  collectively  possess  a  blend  of  methodological 
expertise  and  media  experience,  thus  ensuring  that  its  stud- 
ies will  be  done  properly  and  that  media  nuances  are  not 
overlooked,"  said  Doug  Anderson,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Communications. 


The  center  is  designed  not  simply  to  study  what  the 
media  do  and  how  they  do  it,  but  how  they  actually  affect 
attitudes  and  thinking.  The  center  will  conduct  research 
on  everything  from  voting  patterns  to  consumer  buying 
habits,  and  attempt  to  establish  causal  relationships 
between  media  and  behavior. 

Prior  to  founding  J2  Communications,  Jimirro  served 
as  president  of  Walt  Disney  Telecommunications  Co. 
from  1980  to  1985,  and  was  the  founding  president  of 
The  Disney  Channel.  At  that  same  time  he  was  also  pres- 
ident of  Walt  Disney  Home  Video,  the  largest  producer 
and  distributor  of  family  home  video  programming. 
From  1973  to  1980,  he  was  director  of  international  sales 
and  then  executive  vice  president  of  Walt  Disney  Edu- 
cational Media  Co.  Before  1973,  Jimirro  directed  inter- 
national sales  for  CBS  Inc.,  and  later  for  Viacom  Inter- 
national. 


$250,000  gift  establishes  scholarship 
for  sportswriting  honoring  Ridge  Riley 


A  $250,000  gift  from  Richard  D.  and 
Arlene  Small  has  endowed  the  Ridge 
Riley  Journalism  Scholarship  for 
Sports  Writing  in  the  College  of  Com- 
munications. 

The  scholarship  will  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  and  recognition  to  out- 
standing full-time  junior  or  senior  stu- 
dents with  an  established  financial 
need.  Students  must  be  enrolled  in 
the  College  of  Communications, 
majoring  in  journalism  and  planning 
to  pursue  a  career  in  sports  informa- 
tion or  sportswriting.  In  addition, 
preference  will  be  given  to  students 
who  have  achieved  superior  academ- 
ic records  and  who  have  completed 
an  internship  in  sports  media. 

The  scholarship  also  provides  a 
strong  base  for  the  Center  for  Sports 
Journalism  that  has  been  established 
within  the  College  of  Communica- 
tions. With  initial  funding  from  an 
anonymous  donor,  the  center  will 
explore  issues  and  trends  in  sports 
journalism  through  instruction,  pro- 
gramming and  research. 

The  Smalls  created  the  scholarship 
in  memory  of  Riley,  whom  they  first 
met  nearly  40  years  ago  in  their  role 
as  owners  of  Alumni  Holidays  Inc.,  a 
travel  company  based  in  Rosemont, 
111.  The  gift  represents  another  man- 


Center  for  Sports  Journalism  established 


A  Center  for  Sports  Journalism  has 
been  established  in  the  College  of 
Communications.  Through  instruc- 
tion, programming  and  research 
the  center  will  explore  issues  and 
trends  in  sports  journalism. 

Initial  operating  funds  will  be 
provided  by  an  anonymous  donor. 

John  Curley,  professor  of  com- 
munications and  former  president, 
chairman  and  CEO  of  the  Gannett 
Co.,  and  Dean  Doug  Anderson  will 
serve  as  co-directors  for  the  cen- 
ter, which  will  consist  of  several 
parts.  An  area  of  curricular  empha- 
sis will  include  courses  in  sports- 
writing and  sports  information,  as 

ner  in  which  the  Smalls  have  elected 
to  honor  Riley's  memory.  For  years 
they  have  provided  support  for  the 
Ridge  Riley  Award,  presented  annual- 
ly to  a  senior  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity football  team  who  displays 
"sportsmanship,  scholarship,  leader- 
ship and  friendship." 

A 1932  graduate  of  Penn  State  who 
majored  in  journalism  and  served  as 
editor  of  The  Daily  Collegian  while  an 
undergraduate,  Riley  was  employed 
by  the  University  as  sports  informa- 


well  as  required  off-campus  sports 
internships  at  newspapers,  maga- 
zines or  electronic  media  and  on- 
campus  cocurricular  work  at  The 
Daily  Collegian,  the  sports  informa- 
tion office  or  campus  radio. 

Sponsored  programming  will 
include  panels,  workshops  and 
lectures  on  sports  journalism 
topics. 

The  newly  established  Ridge 
Riley  Journalism  Scholarship  in 
Sports  Writing  and  the  George  E. 
Paterno  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fund  will  provide  support  for  the 
top  students  who  choose  to  spe- 
cialize in  sports  journalism. 

tion  director  from  1935  to  1943  and  as 
executive  director  of  the  Alumni 
Association  from  1947  to  1970.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Universi- 
ty's Board  of  Trustees  from  1971  to 
1976. 

In  1938,  Riley  established  The  Foot- 
ball Letter  and  served  as  its  author 
until  his  death  in  1976.  He  also  wrote 
one  of  the  definitive  books  about 
Penn  State  football  and  its  history.  His 
Road  to  Number  One  was  published  in 
1977. 


Distinguished  speaker 


F.W.  de  Klerk,  former  president  of  South  Africa,  spoke 
Oct.  10  on  the  University  Park  campus  as  part  of  the 
Distinguished  Speakers  Series.  The  next  speaker  in  the 
series  is  Chief  Richard  Picciotto,  the  highest-ranking 
firefighter  to  survive  the  World  Trade  Center  collapse 
and  the  last  fireman  to  escape  the  devastation,  who 
will  speak  at  8  p.m.  Nov.  11  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 
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Nittany  Lion's  physical  presentation.  Its  interactivity  and 
interesting  content  will  hopefully  attract  students  and 
other  patrons  to  learn  about  the  story  behind  the  origi- 
nal Nittany  Lion  and  the  Libraries  in  general,"  Davis 
said. 

Now  honored,  the  original  Nittany  Lion,  then  known 
as  the  Brush  lion,  was  killed  by  Samuel  Brush  in  1856 
just  one  year  after  the  establishment  of  Penn  State.  The 
Nittany  Lion,  a  reclusive  creature  purported  to  have  a 
half-human,  half-animal  cry,  was  largely  misunderstood. 
Hunted  by  man  out  of  fear,  it  was  extinct  by  the  late- 
1800s. 

Several  years  ago,  Libraries'  faculty  Steven  Herb  and 
Jackie  Esposito  wrote  the  definitive  book  on  the  Nittany 
Lion,  tided  The  Nittany  Lion:  An  Illustrated  Tale  (avail- 
able through  Penn  State  Press).  Their  inspiration?  To 
provide  a  comprehensive  answer  to  the  most  frequently 
asked  question  about  Penn  State:  "What  is  a  Nittany 
Lion?"  This  question  also  served  as  an  important  part  of 
the  creation  of  the  kiosk. 

"Now  this  last  known  specimen  of  the  original  Penn- 
sylvania mountain  lion  serves  more  than  one  purpose 
for  the  future.  Alive  at  the  founding  of  Penn  State,  and 
taken  before  its  time,  it  reminds  us  of  mistakes  humans 
have  made  and  continue  to  make  toward  other  species. 
It  reminds  us  to  never  make  those  mistakes  again," 
Herb  wrote  in  a  display  that  accompanies  the  original 
Nittany  Lion  in  Pattee  Library. 

For  more  information,  contact  Shirley  Davis  at 
sjd@psulas.psu.edu  or  (814)  86&O401. 
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5p  Lectures 

EDUGAUSE  president  to  discuss  IT 
transformation  at  Forum  lunch 


Brian  L.  Hawkins,  president  of 
EDUCAUSE,  will  deliver  the 
Penn  State  Forum  lecture  at 
noon  Tuesday,  Nov.  12,  at  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus. 

The  topic  of  his  presentation 
is  "The  IT  Transformation  in 
Higher  Education." 

Hawkins  has  been  president 
of  EDUCAUSE,  a  nonprofit 
association  of  more  than  1,850 
colleges  and  universities,  since  its  inception 
in  1998.  He  is  responsible  for  all  aspects  of 
the  association's  mission  to  advance  higher 
education  by  promoting  the  intelligent  use 
of  information  technology. 


Brian  L  Hawkins 


The  Penn  State  Forum  is  a 
lunchtime  speaker  series 
offered  by  the  Faculty  Staff 
Club  and  is  sponsored  in  part  by 
the  Penn  State  Bookstore.  It  is 
open  to  the  public.  Tickets  are 
$10  for  members  and  $12  for 
non-members  and  include 
lunch.  Reservations  can  be 
made  by  mail  or  by  stopping  by 
the  Faculty  Staff  Club  office  at 
103  HUB-Robeson  Center.  Tick- 
ets will  be  on  sale  at  the  door  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  Lunch  begins  at 
11:30  a.m.  followed  by  the  speech  and  a 
question-and-answer  session  at  noon.  For  , 
information,  call  (814)  865-7590. 


Dell  executive  to  deliver  1ST  talk 


Dell  Computer  Corp.  executive  Paul  Bell 
will  deliver  the  fall  2002  Industry  Leader 
Lecture  for  the  School  of  Information  Sci- 
ences and  Technology  on  Oct  21.  Sched- 
uled to  speak  at  12:30  p.m.  in  the  Palmer 
Museum  of  Art  Auditorium  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus.  Bell  will  speak  before  an 
audience  of  1ST  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers on  "Achieving  Competitive  Advantage 


in  the  Global  Technology  Industry." 

1ST  established  the  Industry  Leaders 
Lecture  Series  in  1999  to  bring  its  students 
in  direct  contact  with  top  executives  in  the 
fields  of  information  sciences  and  technol- 
ogy. Students  benefit  by  hearing  firsthand 
about  trends  and  learning  more  about  what 
it  takes  to  become  successful  leaders  in  the 
e-world. 


Seminar  will  examine  threat  reduction 


The  Protective  Technology  Center  will  be 
host  for  a  seminar  with  Glen  Papas  from  the 
Defense  Threat  Reduction  Agency.  The 
seminar  will  take  place  from  1  to  2:30  p.m. 
Oct.  24  in  the  Stavely  Conference  Room, 
202  Hammond  Building,  University  Park. 
Papas  will  lecture  on  "Experimental  and 


Numerical  Studies  of  Underground  Struc- 
tures Subjected  to  Penetration  and  Detona- 
tion Loads."  The  event  is  open  to  all  facul- 
ty, staff  and  students. 

To  confirm  attendance,  e-mail  Barbara 
Peragine  at  bipl@psu.edu  or  call  (814)  863- 
2932. 
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Last  year's  Expanding  Your  Horizons  conference  featured  a  chemistry  workshop,  along 
with  several  other  sessions.  This  year's  program  will  be  Oct.  26. 

WISE  conference  targets  middle-school  girls 


The  Women  in  the  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing (WISE)  Institute  will  hold  the  13th 
annual  Expanding  Your  Horizons  Confer- 
ence in  Science,  Mathematics  and  Engi- 
neering Saturday,  Oct.  26,  with  the  opening 
session  in  101  Thomas  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

The  conference  is  geared  toward  sixth-, 
seventh-  and  eighth-grade  students,  as  well 
as  their  teachers  and  parents) .  The  confer- 
ence's primary  goal  is  to  interest  young 
women  in  scientific  or  technical  careers  by 
providing  them  with  knowledge  and  expe- 
riences related  to  these  types  of  careers.  It 
is  designed  to  present  this  information  at  a 
time  when  students  are  making  important 
academic  decisions  about  taking  mathe- 


matics and  science  courses  in  school.  This 
year's  conference  is  co-sponsored  by  the 
Professional  People  of  Color  Network. 

This  year's  conference  features  a  special 
activity  for  participants,  PHYSICS 
OLYMPICS,  by  Dominic  Dickson,  a  Teach- 
ing Fellow  at  the  University  of  Liverpool, 
U.K.,  and  an  internationally-known  physics 
educator.  In  addition,  workshop  topics  this 
year  will  include  entomology,  animal  and 
dairy  science,  math,  nuclear  engineering 
and  architectural  engineering. 

The  program  fee  is  $7  per  participant 
and  includes  lunch.  For  more  information 
or  a  registration  form,  call  the  WISE  Insti- 
tute at  (814)  865-3342,  fax  (814)  863-0085  or 
e-mail  cxgl@psu.edu. 


Runoff  water  quality  topic  of  Oct.  18  talk 

Michael  Bird,  a  master's  candidate  in  al  Sciences  and  Industries  Building  on  the 

agronomy,  will  present  "Effects  of  Fairway  University  Park  campus.  Host  for  the  event 

Conversion  on  Runoff  Water  Quality"  from  is  the  Department  of  Crop  and  Soil  Sci- 

3:35  to  4:25  p.m.  Oct.  18  in  101  Agricultur-  ences.  For  information,  call  (814)  863-1601. 


Nominations  and  applications  sought  for  vice  president  of  Outreach 


The  University  is  seeking  candidates  for  the 
position  of  vice  president  for  Outreach.  The 
position  will  become  open  upon  Jim  Ryan's 
retirement  in  the  summer  of  2003. 

The  vice  president  serves  as  principal 
administrative  leader  for  outreach  units,  includ- 
ing Cooperative  Extension,  Continuing  Educa- 
tion and  Public  Broadcasting.  The  position 
reports  directly  to  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  vice  president  is  responsible  for  the 
planning,  marketing,  delivery  and  oversight  of 
the  University's  extensive  portfolio  of  outreach 
activities. 

The  University  has  the  largest  unified  out- 
reach organization  in  American  higher  educa- 
tion, serving  more  than  5  million  people  annu- 
ally at  more  than  500  locations,  from  all  50 
states  and  from  80  countries.  With  an  annual 


operating  budget  of  more  than  $110  million 
and  more  than  800  employees,  this  organiza- 
tion supports  all  of  the  University's  academic 
colleges,  campuses,  centers  and  Cooperative 
Extension  offices.  Each  year,  more  than  2,000 
programs  and  services  are  offered  in  collabo- 
ration with  1,500  faculty  members  through  the 
University's  outreach  delivery  units. 

The  vice  president  has  direct  responsibility 
for  the  World  Campus,  the  University's  dis- 
tance education  delivery  unit,  which  currently 
has  more  than  23,000  student  enrollments  in 
online  asynchronous  and  traditional  independ- 
ent learning  courses,  certificates  and  degree 
programs.  The  Continuing  Education  portfolio 
includes  Conferences  and  Institutes;  Intensive 
English;  Institute  for  Justice  and  Safety;  Man- 
agement Programs  and  Services;  and  other 


Continuing  Education  operations.  The  position 
has  joint  responsibility  with  the  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences  for  Cooperative 
Extension  including  programs  throughout 
Pennsylvania  in  agriculture,  community  and 
economic  development,  family  and  consumer 
sciences,  and  4-H  youth  development. 

Public  Broadcasting  includes  the  Universi- 
ty's public  radio  and  television  stations  that  pro- 
vide programming  for  more  than  500,000 
households  in  Pennsylvania  and  several 
nationally  distributed  programs. 

The  position  requires  an  individual  who  can 
lead  effectively  and  manage  a  large  adminis- 
trative unit  in  a  multi-campus  research  univer- 
sity setting.  Candidates  should  have  significant 
administrative  experience  and  strong  academ- 
ic credentials.  An  entrepreneurial  vision  and 


excellent  business  acumen  are  essential.  The 
candidate  should  have  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  philosophy  and  responsibilities  of  a 
large,  land-grant  institution  and  prior  experi- 
ence with  responsibility  for  personnel,  pro- 
grams and/or  resources.  Salary  is  commen- 
surate with  experience  and  qualifications. 

Send  applications  or  nominations  on  a 
diskette  or  by  e-mail  to  PSUSearch@psu.edu, 
or  by  paper  copy  to  Eva  J.  Pell,  chair,  Search 
Committee  for  Vice  President  for  Outreach  201 
Old  Main,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 

The  search  committee  will  begin  to  review 
applications  on  Nov.  18,  and  will  continue  to 
receive  them  until  the  position  is  filled. 

For  more  information  about  Outreach, 
check  the  Web  at  http://www.outreach. 
psu.edu/  or  e-mail  PSUSearch@psu.edu. 
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Administrative  Fellows  Program  opens  door  to  advancement 


By  Annemarie  Mountz 
Public  Information 

Susan  Youtz  is  perfectly  frank  about 
what  the  Administrative  Fellows  Pro- 
gram has  done  for  her. 
"I  would  not  have  my  current 
position  if  not  for  the  Administrative  Fel- 
lows Program,"  said  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  University  Faculty  Senate. 

Youtz,  who  had  been  an  instructor  in 
the  School  of  Nursing  in  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development  and  had 
held  various  administrative  roles  there, 
had  been  looking  for  new  challenges  and 
opportunities  after  16  years  as  a  faculty 
member. 

"Having  been  on  the  Commission  for 
Women  and  knowing  some  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Fellows  was  the  jump-start  for  me 
to  make  my  application,"  she  said. 

Youtz  served  her  Fellowship  in  1999- 
2000  under  James  Ryan,  vice  president  for 
Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension. 

"Going  in,  1  didn't  have  a  set  agenda, 
but  I  wanted  to  learn  more  about  Outreach 
and  Cooperative  Extension.  Half-way 
through  my  Fellowship,  people  were  ask- 
ing me  what  I  wanted  to  do  when  it  was 
over.  I  ended  up  staying  there  one-and-a- 
half  years,  providing  leadership  for  the 
Creating  Health  project,  a  rural  and 
women's  health  collaborative  project  with 
four  colleges,  Cooperative  Extension  and 
Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting." 

In  August  2001,  Youtz  was  named  to  her 
current  position. 

Her  success  story  has  been  mirrored 
42  times  in  the  Fellows  that  have  gone 
through  the  program  since  its  inception  in 
1986. 

Nancy  Herron,  associate  dean  for  Acad- 
emic Programs  in  the  Commonwealth  Col- 
lege, calls  her  year  as  an  Administrative 
Fellow  "the  most  important  year  of  my  pro- 
fessional life."  Herron,  who  was  head 
librarian  at  Penn  State  McKeesport  before 
her  Fellowship  in  1990-91,  learned  about 
higher-education  administration  under 
Charles  Hosier,  then-senior  vice  president 
for  research. 

"The  Administrative  Fellows  Program 
helped  me  by  broadening  my  perspective, 
allowing  me  to  watch  decision-makers 
work,  and  by  establishing  an  important 
network  of  colleagues,"  Herron  said.  "It 
also  provided  self-confidence  and  esteem." 

Applications  and  nominations  are  cur- 
rently being  sought  for  the  Administrative 
Fellows  Program  for  2003-04.  Three  Fel- 
lows will  work  with  mentors  Rodney  A 


Susan  Youtz,  executive  secretary  of  the  University  Faculty  Senate,  suggests  that  anyone 
who  may  be  considering  applying  to  become  an  Administrative  Fellow  talk  with  some  of 
the  former  or  current  Fellows  to  hear  what  the  program  has  done  for  them. 

Photo:  Annemarie  Mountz 


Erickson,  executive  vice  president  and 
provost;  Eva  J.  Pell,  vice  president  for 
research  and  dean  of  The  Graduate 
School;  and  Gary  C.  Schultz,  senior  vice 
president  for  finance  and  business/treasur- 
er. 

The  Fellow  who  will  work  for  the 
provost  already  has  been  named.  The 
selection  committee  interviewed  a  talented 
pool  of  applicants  last  year.  Two  candidates 
emerged  from  that  process  and  were 
strongly  recommended  to  the  provost.  The 
provost  found  both  to  be  exciting  candi- 
dates, and  a  decision  was  made  to  offer 
both  candidates  the  opportunity,  one  for 
the  2002-03  academic  year  and  the  other 
for  2003-04.  The  selection  committee 
encourages  all  interested  individuals  to 
submit  an  application  to  the  program  to 
work  with  one  of  the  two  other  mentors  as 
announced. 

,    The  Administrative  Fellows  Program,  a 
joint  program  of  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Commission  for  Women,  pro- 
vides career  development  opportunities  for 
faculty  and  staff. 


"By  serving  under  the  mentorship  of  a 
senior  level  administrator,  fellows  who  are 
seeking  the  background  necessary  to  com- 
pete at  higher  levels  of  administration  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  broaden  their  per- 
spectives and  experience,"  said  Bob  Secor, 
vice  provost  for  Academic  Affairs,  whose 
unit  houses  the  program. 

According  to  Secor,  specific  objectives 
of  the  program  are: 

■  to  increase  the  Administrative  Fel- 
lows' awareness  of  the  complexity  of 
issues  facing  higher  education  and  to 
enhance  their  understanding  of  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  decisions  are  made; 

■  to  provide  opportunities  for  Adminis- 
trative Fellows  to  participate  in  a  wide 
range  of  decision-making  processes  and 
learning  activities  to  better  equip  them  to 
understand  the  challenges  of  higher  edu- 
cation administration;  and 

■  to  provide  the  opportunity  to  observe 
a  variety  of  leadership  styles. 

Although  completion  of  the  program 
does  not  guarantee  appointment  to  an 
administrative  position  at  the  University, 


people  who  complete  the  program  increase 
the  pool  of  qualified  candidates. 

"Mentoring,  networking  and  learning 
are  the  basis  of  the  program,"  said  Youtz. 
"It  is  life-changing.  A  lot  of  people  don't 
know  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  that  we 
have  here.  This  is  a  well-developed  pro- 
gram. The  University  is  making  a  real 
investment  in  its  employees,  opening 
doors  and  facilitating  leadership  opportuni- 
ties for  people  who  otherwise  may  not 
have  been  in  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  those  opportunities." 

To  apply,  nominees  must  hold  full-time 
faculty  or  staff  positions;  have  demonstrat- 
ed success  in  current  positions  and  inter- 
est in  an  administrative  career;  demon- 
strate evidence  of  leadership  experience 
and  decision-making  ability;  have  the  abili- 
ty to  relate  effectively  to  students,  faculty 
and  staff;  exhibit  a  commitment  to  diversi- 
ty; and  have  a  willingness  to  accept  a  wide 
variety  of  assignments. 

Faculty  and  staff  meeting  these  qualifi- 
cations at  all  University  locations  are 
strongly  urged  to  apply.  Successful  candi- 
dates will  be  placed  on  a  leave  of  absence 
from  their  current  positions  and  continue 
to  receive  a  regular  salary.  The  starting 
dates  of  each  Fellowship  may  vary  depend- 
ing on  the  office  and  the  Fellow's  commit- 
ments. 

A  screening  and  interview  committee 
will  recommend  candidates  to  the  men- 
tors. Serving  on  the  committee  are  past  fel- 
lows and  representatives  from  the  Com- 
mission for  Women,  Office  of  the  Vice 
Provost  for  Educational  Equity,  Office  of 
Human  Resources  and  the  vice  provosts 
for  undergraduate  education  and  academic 
affairs. 

Applications  are  available  from  Katryn 
Boynton  in  201  Old  Main,  University  Park, 
or  online  at  http://www.psu.edu/oldmain/ 
vprov  and  should  be  returned  to  Robert    _, 
Secor,  201  Old  Main,  no  later  than  Jan.  13.' 

Herron  and  Youtz  both  urge  anyone 
interested  in  the  program  to  talk  to  current 
or  former  Fellows  to  hear  what  the  pro- 
gram is  doing  for  them. 

"Every  Fellow  has  a  different  experi- 
ence, both  because  of  what  they  bring  to 
the  program  and  because  of  what  the  men- 
tor brings  to  it"  said  Youtz.  Tor  anyone 
chosen  as  a  Fellow,  I'd  say  to  fasten  your 
seat  belt  —  you're  in  for  a  major  ride." 


Annemarie  Mountz  can  be  reached  at 
AMountz@psu.  edu. 


Stay  informed 

Get  the  latest  news  for  and  about  Penn  State  faculty  and  staff  from  the  Faculty/Staff  Newswire.  This  free  news  service  from  the  editors  of 
Intercom  is  e-mailed  each  week  to  full-time  faculty  and  staff.  Those  who  are  not  full-time  faculty  or  staff  also  may  subscribe  by  visiting  the 
Web  at  http://vvw.psu.edu/INTeRCOIyl/newswire/  For  information,  e-mail  Annemarie  Mountz  at  AMountz@psii.edu 
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Jpl  Arts  &  Entertainment 


Musica  Nova 

The  School  of  Music  will  present  Musica 
Nova  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  18,  in  Esber 
Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. Admission  is  free  to  the  public. 

The  concert  will  present  new  works 
composed  by  undergraduate  and  graduate 
composition  majors  as  well  as  works  by 
late  20th-  and  21st-century  composers. 
Performers  will  include  School  of  Music 
students  and  faculty,  and  local  musicians. 

Homecoming  concert 

The  Penn  State  Glee  Club  will  present  its 
33rd  annual  homecoming  concert  at 
7:30  p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  19,  in  Schwab 
Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. Tickets  are  $6  for  adults  and  free  for 
students. 

The  concert  will  feature  selections  from 
"YORK;  The  Voice  of  Freedom,"  the  new 
musical  drama  by  Bruce  Trinkley.  The 
program  will  include  guest  performers 
Norman  Spivey,  baritone,  and  Brett 
Hyberger,  baritone. 

The  Glee  Club  also  will  present  a  trib- 
ute to  Richard  Rodgers,  Soprano  Mary 
Saunders  will  sing  with  the  group. 

The  program  also  will  include  the  Hi- 
Los  and  the  Varsity  Quartets.  The  Glee 
Club  will  conclude  the  concert  with  "Penn 
State  Forever,"  the  traditional  football 
song  medley,  and  the  Alma  Mater. 

Recitals 

The  School  of  Music  has  the  following 
recitals  scheduled  at  Esber  Recital  Hall  on 
the  University  Park  campus: 

■  Oct  19.  8  p.m.:  Alumnus  recital, 
Stephen  Campitelli,  piano; 

■  Oct  20,  4  p.m.:  Flute  Studio  recital; 
and 

■  Oct  22,  8  p.m.:  Pennsylvania  Quintet 

Afternoon  with  the  Arts 

Penn  State  Abington  will  open  its  "An 
Afternoon  with  the  Arts"  opera  lecture 
series  at  2:30  p.m.  Sunday,  Oct.  20,  with  a 
benefit  performance  by  tenor  Richard 
Troxell,  who  will  perform  opera  arias  and 
Broadway  show  tunes. 

Proceeds  from  tickets,  which  are  nonre- 
fundable, will  support  the  Moylan  Mills 
Cultural  Arts  Endowment  for  Penn  State 
Abington.  Lower  level  seating  is  $50  per 
person  and  includes  a  private  reception 
with  Troxell  after  the  concert  Upper  level 
seating  is  .$35  per  person.  The  perform- 
ance will  be  held  on  the  Helen  Buck 
O'Neill  Stage  in  Sutherland  Auditorium. 
Seating  is  limited  and  no  tickets  will  be 
available  at  the  door. 

For  more  information,  call  Sally  Reinitz 
at  (215)  881-7368. 


"Faith  Ringgold,"  an  exhibit  that  includes  story  quilts,  prints,  oil  paintings,  works  on 
paper,  soft  sculptures  and  illustrations  from  the  children's  book  Tar  Beach,  will  be  take 
place  at  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus  through  Dec.  4. 


A  cappella  performance 

The  a  cappella  group  Sweet  Honey  In  The 
Rock  will  join  the  University's  Essence  of 
Joy  in  a  combination  of  lyrics,  movement 
and  narrative  at  7:30  p.m.  Sunday,  Oct.  20, 
in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus. 

Sweet  Honey  In  The  Rock,  a  six-mem- 
ber, Grammy-winning  group,  blends  blues, 
spirituals,  gospel,  rap,  reggae,  African 
chants,  hip-hop  and  jazz. 

Glenn  McClure,  a  New  York-based 
musician,  composer  and  arts  integration 
consultant,  and  two  other  percussionists 
join  the  singing  ensembles  for  this  per- 
formance. 

Tickets  are  $23  for  general  audience 
members;  $10  for  full-time  University  Park 
students;  and  $16  for  individuals  18  and 
younger.  Call  (814)  863-0255  or 
(800)  ARTS-TK. 

For  information,  go  to  http://www. 
cpa.psu.edu 

Jazz  concert 

The  Penn  State  Big  Bands  Inner  Dimen- 
sions and  Outer  Dimensions  will  give  a 
concert  at  8  p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  24,  in 
Esber  Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  Admission  is  free  to  the  public. 
The  bands  will  present  a  diverse  pro- 
gram of  big  band  music  including  works 
from  Count  Basie  and  Woody  Herman  as 


well  as  the  more  contemporary  works  of 
Maynard  Ferguson  and  Tom  Kubis. 

Center  for  Arts  and  Crafts 

Registrations  are  going  on  now  for  the  sec- 
ond session  of  fall  non-credit  adult  art 
classes  at  The  Center  for  Arts  and  Crafts. 
Classes  begin  the  week  of  Oct.  28. 

Brochures  are  available  at  the  HUB- 
Robeson  information  desk.  Register  in  per- 
son at  11  Grange  Building  or  mail  the  reg- 
istration form  to  207  HUB-Robeson  Cen- 
ter, University  Park,  Pa.  16802.  For  more 
information,  call  (814)  863-0611  or 
(814)  865-9278. 

Libraries  exhibit 

'Through  the  Lens:  Photographic  Selec- 
tions from  Penn  State  University  Libraries' 
Historical  Collections  and  Labor  Archives" 
is  on  display  through  Dec.  31  in  104  Pater- 
no  Library  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
The  display  illustrates  how  evolving  photo- 
graphic techniques  and  processes  influ- 
enced the  cultural  uses  of  photography  and 
allowed  this  art  form  to  support  a  wide 
variety  of  purposes,  including  journalism; 
propaganda;  advertising;  artistic  self- 
expression;  and  records  of  sociopolitical 
action,  historical  events  and  family  history. 

For  more  information,  contact  Penn 
State  Historical  Collections  and  Labor 
Archives  at  (814)  865-7931. 
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BRYCE  JORDAN  CENTER 

Toby  Keith, 
wrestling 
are  highlights 
for  November 

Country  music  returns  to  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center  in  November,  and  the 
wrestling  also  makes  a  return  appear- 
ance. 

■  Country  singer-songwriter  Toby 
Keith  with  special  guest  Rascal  Flatts 
will  perform  at  7:30  p.m.  Saturday,  Nov. 
16,  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 

Keith's  debut  album  in  1993  spawned 
the  Top  10  singles  "Should've  Been  a 
Cowboy,"  "He  Ain't  Worth  Missing,"  and 
"A  Little  Less  Talk  and  a  Lot  More 
Action."  Keith  since  has  released  eight 
hill-length  albums.  In  2001,  he  was  list- 
ed as  the  performer  who  spent  the  most 
weeks  at  No.  1  on  the  Billboard  charts. 
His  latest  album,  "Unleashed,"  has  spent 
nine  weeks  on  Billboard,  peaking  at  No. 
1. 

Opening  for  Keith  are  Gary  LeVox, 
Jay  DeMarcus  and  Joe  Don  of  Rascal 
Flatts.  The  three  combine  to  form  a  new 
musical  sound  combining  resonating 
harmonies  with  a  bit  of  funk  thrown  into 
their  country  tunes.  The  Rascal  Flatts 
are  touring  in  support  of  their  new 
album,  "Melt." 

Reserved  tickets  are  S35  and  $29.50 
and  go  on  sale  at  8  a.m.  Monday,  Oct. 
21. 

Wristbands  will  be  made  available 
from  1  to  5  p.m.  Sunday,  Oct.  20,  and 
from  6  to  7  a.m.  Monday,  Oct.  21,  for 
those  purchasing  tickets  at  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Ticket  Center  only. 

■  World  Wrestling  Entertainment 
(WWE)  returns  to  The  Bryce  Jordan 
Center  at  7:30  p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  8.  The 
Tour  of  Defiance  will  feature  many 
WWE  Superstars  in  the  last  WWE  event 
of  the  year. 

Those  scheduled  to  appear  include 
the  Undertaker,  HHH,  Kane,  Chris  Jeri- 
cho, RVD,  Booker  T,  Trish  Stratus,  Stacy 
Keibler,  The  Big  Show,  Goldust,  Jeff 
Hardy,  Hurricane,  Test,  Christian,  Lance 
Storm,  Randy  Orton,  and  many  more. 

Reserved  tickets  are  $42.50,  $32, 
$26.50  and  $16. 


Tickets  will  be  available  at  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Ticket  Center,  Eisenhower  Audito- 
rium, select  Uni-Marts,  Altoona  campus 
ticket  outlet,  by  phone  at  (814)  865-5555 
or  (800)  863-3336,  or  online  at 
http://www.  bjc.psu.  edu/. 
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|p  University  Park  Calendar 

October  18  -  October  28 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  October  18 

•Devotion  and  Diversity,"  gallery  talk  by  Dana 

Carlisle  Kletchka,  noon,  Lipcon  Auditorium, 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 
Friday,  October  25 
"200  Years:  Change  —  No  Change,"  gallery 

talk  by  Joyce  Robinson,  noon,  Chhstoffers 

Lobby,  Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 
Monday,  October  28 
Community  Academy  for  Lifelong  Learning 

class:  Japanese  Ceramics  by  Ron  Hand, 

10  a.m.,  Palmer  Museum  of  Art.  To  register, 

call  (814)  238-2368. 
The  Center  for  Arts  and  Crafts  classes, 

HUB-Robeson  Center.  To  register,  call 

(814)  863-0611. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  October  18 

Musica  Nova,  8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall,  Music  I. 

Saturday,  October  19 

Glee  Club,  Bruce  Trinkley,  director,  8  p.m., 

Schwab  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call 

(814)  863-0255. 
Alumnus  recital,  Stephen  Campitelli,  piano, 

8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall,  Music  I. 
Sunday,  October  20 
Flute  studio  recital,  Eleanor  Duncan  Armstrong, 

director,  4  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall,  Music  I. 
Sweet  Honey  in  the  Rock  and  Essence  of  Joy, 

7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tick- 
ets, call  (814)  863-0255. 
Tuesday,  October  22 
Pennsylvania  Quintet,  8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital 

Hall,  Music  I. 
Thursday,  October  24 
The  Penn  State  Big  Bands  Inner  Dimensions 

and  Outer  Dimensions,  Rick  Hirsch,  director, 

8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall,  Music  I. 
Friday,  October  25 
Heng-Jin  Park-Ellsworth,  piano,  guest  artist, 

8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall,  Music  I. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  October  18 

Richard  Walker  on  "The  Conquest  of  Bread: 
Capitalism  and  California  Agriculture, 
1850-2000,"  3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 

Michael  Bird  on  "Effect  of  Fairway  Conversion 
on  Runoff  Water  Quality,"  3:35  to  4:25  p.m., 
101  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries. 

Sean  Newcomer  on  "Effect  of  Age  on  Endothe- 
lial Regulation  of  Active  Muscle  Blood-Flow 
in  Humans,"  4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physio- 
logical Research  Center. 

Monday,  October  21 

Paul  Bell  on  "Achieving  Competitive  Advantage  in 
the  Global  Technology  Industry,"  12:30  p.m., 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art  Auditorium. 

Malliga  Iyer  on  "1,  2-Diacetals:  Scope  and  Utili- 
ty in  Organic  Synthesis,"  1:15  p.m., 
S-5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Roger  Penrose  on  "The  Necessary  Role  of 
State-Vector  Reduction  in  the  Origin  of 
Fluctuation  in  Cosmology,"  3  p.m., 
318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Gerard  P  Smith  on  "The  Controls  of  Eating: 
A  Shift  from  Nutritional  Homeostasis  to 
Behavioral  Neuroscience,"  4  p.m., 
108  Wartik  Laboratory. 


Harold  Travis,  graduate  student  in  elementary  counseling,  works  in  the  Ceramic  Studio  in 
the  basement  of  the  HUB-Robeson  Center,  University  Park.  The  Center  for  Arts  and  Crafts 
has  various  non-credit  art  classes  available  to  anyone.  To  register,  call  (814)  863-0611. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Tuesday,  October  22 

Sol  Gordon  on  "Why  'We'  are  Losing  the  Battle 
for  Sex  Education  in  the  School,"  noon. 
The  Nittany  Lion  inn.  For  tickets,  call 
(814)  865-7590. 

Wednesday,  October  23 

Susan  L.  Ettner  on  "Improving  Access  to  Men- 
tal Health  Care  for  Elderly  and  Disabled 
Medicare  Beneficiaries:  Are  Carve-out  Mod- 


els a  Viable  Option?"  noon  to  1  p.m., 
108  Wartik  Laboratory. 
Thursday,  October  24 

William  Boettinger  on  "Modeling  Electrodeposi- 
tion  with  a  Phase-Filed  Approach," 
11:15  a.m.  to  12:05  p.m.,  22  Deike. 

Leonard  Lauder,  4  p.m.,  Ballroom  A,  The  Nit- 
tany Lion  Inn. 

Glen  Papas  on  "Experimental  and  Numerical 


Studies  of  Underground  Structures  Sub- 
jected to  Penetration  and  Detonation 
Loads,"  1  to  2:30  p.m.,  202  Hammond. 
For  reservations,  call  (814)  863-2932. 

Susan  Heuck  Allen  on  "Finding  the  Walls  of 
Troy:  Frank  Calvert  and  Heinrich  Schlie- 
mann  at  Hisarlik,"  8  to  10  p.m., 
102  Weaver, 

Friday,  October  25 

Becky  Mansfield  on  "Globalization  and  the 
Contradictions  of  Neoliberalism:  Fishing 
for  Environmental  Governance  in  the  North 
Pacific,"  3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 

Monday,  October  28 

Anurima  Singh  on  "Liquid-Crystalline 
Dendrimer,"  11:15  a.m.,  S-5  Osmond 
Laboratory. 

David  Benson  on  "From  Cytochrome  b5  Mod- 
els to  the  Real  Thing:  Probing  the  Rela- 
tionship Between  Structure,  Stability 
and  Function,"  1:15  p.m.,  S-5  Osmond 
Laboratory. 

Steven  R  Weinstein  on  "Current  and  Emerging 
Pharmacological  Approaches  to  Manage- 
ment of  Overweight  and  Obesity."  4  p.m., 
108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

"Shaker  Boxes,"  by  Steve  Strouse.  through 
Dec.  10. 

Faith  Ringgold,  through  Dec.  4. 

"Syst'em,  Too:  Blob  Lab,"  through  Dec.  6. 

"Sculptures,"  Joe  Mooney,  through  Dec.  5. 

North  Halls 

"Falun  Dafa:  A  Gem  Shining  Through  the  Twi- 
light of  China,"  through  Dec.  10. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Picturing  America:  Photographs  from  the  Per- 
manent Collection,"  through  Jan.  19. 

"200  Years:  Change-No  Change,"  by  Jaune 
Quick-to-See  Smith,"  through  Jan.  26. 

"The  Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Collection  of 
Japanese  Ceramics  of  the  1970s," 
through  Dec.  1. 

Pattee  and  Patemo  Library  exhibit  areas 

"Styles  of  German  Architecture,"  from 
Romanesque  to  Expressionist  by  Gary  L. 
Catchen,  through  Nov.  29. 

"Distinguished  People  with  Disabilities,"  and 
"Just  As  I  Am:  Americans  with  Disabili- 
ties," through  Oct.  31. 

"Through  the  Lens:  Photographic  Selections 
from  Penn  State  University  Libraries'  His- 
torical Collections  and  Labor  Archives," 
through  Dec.  31. 

Ritenour 

"Color  Photography,"  by  Jake  Waldman, 

through  Dec.  8. 
Waring  Commons 

"Color  Photography  by  Conrad  Louis-Charles," 

through  Dec.  12. 
Zoller  Gallery 

"The  Circular  Ruins,"  Christopher  Thomas, 
through  Oct.  31. 

For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities, 
including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a  detailed 
listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and 
Institutes'  conferences,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://www.outreach.psu.edu/ccnferences.htmi 
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More  Fulbright  award  recipients  are  named 


Eight  University  faculty  members  are  among  the  latest 
whose  names  have  been  released  by  the  Fulbright  Scholar 
Program  as  having  been  awarded  Fulbright  grants.  The  fac- 
ulty members,  their  areas  of  research  and  their  countries 
of  destination  follow: 

■  Michael  Procanin  Bernosky,  theater  and  dance, 
Ukraine; 

■  Charles  Dumas,  theater  and  dance.  South  Africa; 

■  Kevin  P.  Furlong,  geology.  New  Zealand; 

■  Roger  Myers  Herman,  physics  and  astronomy,  Canada; 

■  Patricia  Lyons  Johnson,  anthropology  and  archaeolo- 
gy, Bangladesh; 

■  Arthur  Richard  Nichols,  theater  and  dance.  South 
Korea; 

■  John  Cleveland  Sallis,  philosophy,  Germany;  and 


among  the  most  recent  named  to  be  visiting  University 
Park.  Their  names,  areas  of  research  and  countries  of  ori- 
gin follow: 

■  Roman  Corobov,  environmental  sciences,  Moldova; 

■  Lara  Halaoui,  chemistry,  Lebanon; 

■  Aziz  Khalil,  TEFL/ applied  linguistics,  West  Bank; 

■  Hong  Shen,  education,  China; 

■  Svitlana  Shlipchenko,  philosophy,  Ukraine;  and 
I  Ioannis  Taitzoglou,  biological  sciences,  Greece. 


between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
other  countries  of  the  world."  His  vision  was  approved  by 
Congress  and  the  program  signed  into  law  by  President 
Truman  in  1946. 

Fulbright  grants  are  made  to  U.S.  citizens  and  nationals 
of  other  countries  for  a  variety  of  educational  activities,  pri- 
marily university  lecturing,  advanced  research,  graduate 
study  and  teaching  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Since  the  program's  inception,  more  than  250,000  partici- 


Other  Fulbright  Scholars  already  have  been  announced     pants  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  each  other's  polit- 


for  this  year,  and  others  may  still  be  added  to  the  program 
before  the  year  is  concluded. 

The  Fulbright  Program,  the  U.S.  government's  flagship 
program  in  international  educational  exchange,  was  pro- 
posed to  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1945  by  then  freshman  Sen. 
■  Be'vertyCUn7s^  J.  William  Fulbright  of  Arkansas.  In  the  aftermath  of  World 

development,  South  Korea  (Fulbright  Specialist  Grant).  War  II,  Fulbright  viewed  the  proposed  program  as  a  much-     Penn Stole,  check  fte  Web  at  http.//w 

In  addition   six  international  Fulbright  Scholars  are     needed  vehicle  for  promoting  "mutual  understanding     psu.edu/faculty_staff/fulbnght.htm. 


ical,  economic  and  cultural  institutions. 

Recipients  of  Fulbright  Scholar  awards  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  academic  or  professional  achievement  and 
because  they  have  demonstrated  extraordinary  leadership 
potential  in  their  fields. 

For  more  information  about  the  Fulbright  program  at 
international. 


Faculty  Senate  to  meet  Oct.  22 


The  University  Faculty  Senate  will  meet  at 
1:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  22,  in  112  Kern 
Graduate  Building,  University  Park.  Items 
to  be  discussed  include: 

■  Budget  presentation  for  2002-03  — 
Executive  Vice  President  and  Provost 
Rodney  Erickson  will  present  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  2002-2003  operating  budget 
with  emphasis  on  cost  derivers  such  as 
salaries  and  benefits,  facilities  and  pro- 
gram adjustments.  He  also  will  summarize 
the  University's  budget  plan  and  appropri- 
ation request  to  the  Commonwealth  for 
2003-04. 

■  Employee  benefits  update  for  2003 
health  plans  —  report  will  examine  recent 
and  current  issues  in  the  health  care  and 
health  insurance  industries.  Also,  the 
report  will  focus  on  plan  design,  rate 
increases  and  other  future  issues.  Retire- 
ment investments,  long-term  disability, 
employee  assistance  programs  and  other 
employee  benefits  information  services 
will  be  presented. 


■  Update  on  the  Penn  State  Dickinson 
School  of  Law  —  informational  report  pre- 
sented by  Dean  Philip  McConnaughay  will 
discuss  the  place  of  the  Dickinson  School 
of  Law  among  other  Big  Ten  law  schools 
and  what  steps  will  be  required  to  improve 
its  rankings.  He  also  will  discuss  the  nature 
of  recent  trends  in  legal  training  and  what 
Dickinson  School  of  Law  is  doing  to  incor- 
porate those  changes  in  its  curriculum. 

Members  of  the  University  community 
may  attend  this  meeting.  Any  member  of 
the  University  community  not  a  member 
of  the  Senate  may  request  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  on  any  item  of  business  already 
before  the  Senate.  Such  a  request  must  be 
made  to  the  chair,  through  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Senate,  at  least  four  cal- 
endar days  before  the  meeting  at  which 
the  individual  wishes  to  speak. 

For  information  on  how  to  submit 
major,  minor,  option  or  course  proposals, 
the  "Guide  to  Curricular  Procedures"  is 
available  on  the  Web  from  the  Faculty  Sen- 
ate home  page  at  http://www.psu.edu/ufs/. 


Winter  holiday  schedule  set 


University  offices  and  operations,  except 
for  essential  services  and  operations,  will 
close  at  the  normal  end-of-business  times 
on  Friday,  Dec.  20,  and  will  resume  at  nor- 
mal starting  times  on  Thursday,  Jan.  2. 

The  official  University  holidays  are 
Monday,  Dec.  23,  through  Friday,  Dec.  27; 
Monday,  Dec.  30;  and  Wednesday,  Jan.  1. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  31  is  not  a  University 
holiday.  Therefore,  employees  who  are  off 
that  day  will  charge  vacation  or  personal 
holiday,  if  Tuesday  is  a  normally  sched- 
uled workday.  Any  individual  who  chooses 
to  work  will  be  permitted  to  do  so.  In  such 
instance,  temperature  conditions  in  the 
work  area  may  be  less  than  ideal. 

This  special  holiday  schedule  will  not 
increase  the  number  of  holidays  granted. 
It  will,  however,  provide  a  more  desirable 


and  efficient  application  of  the  time. 

In  keeping  with  the  schedule,  the  Pay- 
roll Office  will  release  monthly  paychecks 
on  Friday,  Dec.  20,  but  checks  will  be 
dated  Dec.  31  and  will  not  be  negotiable 
before  then.  Automatic  deposits  will  not 
be  made  early.  Biweekly  paychecks  will 
be  distributed  as  usual  on  Friday,  Dec.  20, 
the  normally  scheduled  pay  date. 

This  schedule  and  payroll  information 
is  not  applicable  for  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine at  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 

Questions  regarding  the  above  holiday 
information  should  be  directed  to  the 
appropriate  college  or  department  human 
resources  representative,  or  director  of 
business  services  at  a  facility  away  from 
University  Park. 


Handbooks  for  faculty,  staff  are  online 


Information  on  policies,  benefits,  services  and 
other  related  matters  of  the  University  can  be 
found  in  the  Faculty  Handbook,  Part-time  Fac- 
ulty Handbook  and  Staff  Employee  Handbook, 
all  of  which  are  online. 

To  access  the  Faculty  Handbook,  go  to  the 
University's  home  page  at 

http://www.psu.edu/  and  select  "About  Penn 
State."  Click  on  "Administration"  and  then 
"Executive  Vice  President  and  Provost"  The 
Faculty  Handbook  link  is  under  "Publications." 

To  access  the  Part-time  Faculty  Handbook, 
go  to  the  Vice  Provost  for  Academic  Affairs 
home  page  on  the  Web  at 
http://wwwpsu.edu/oldmain/vprov  and  select 
"Part-time  Faculty  Handbook." 

To  access  the  Staff  Employee  Handbook,  go 
to  the  Office  of  Human  Resources  home  page 


on  the  Web  at  http://www.ohr.psu.edu/  and 
select  "Policies,  Handbooks,  Contracts."  Links 
to  the  Faculty  Handbook  and  the  Part-time  Fac- 
ulty Handbook  also  are  provided  there. 

The  handbooks  are  intended  for  use  as  a 
general  reference,  and  to  provide  the  reader 
with  referrals  to  official  sources  for  definitive 
answers  on  University  policies  and  policy 
guidelines.  The  handbooks  are  available  in 
alternative  format  upon  request 

Information  to  be  considered  for  inclusion 
in  the  Faculty  Handbook  should  be  sent  to 
Brenda  Hameister  at  bghl@psu.edu,  and 
information  regarding  the  Part-time  Faculty 
Handbook  should  be  sent  to  Katryn  Boynton 
at  klb8@psu.edu.  Comments  regarding  the 
Staff  Employee  Handbook  should  be  directed 
to  Cathy  Ricard  at  curl@psu.edu. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Christine  Blanck 


Ken  Cutler 


The  following  people  were  appointed  to 
new  positions  at  the  University: 

■  Christine  Blanck,  assistant  director  of 
major  gifts  in  the  College  of  Medicine  at 
Hershey  Medical  Center  in  the  Division  of 
Development  and  Alumni  Relations. 

■  Ken  Cutler,  director  of  development 
for  University  programs  in  the  Office  of 
University  Development 


Laura  Doughty  Tom  Penkala 

■  Laura  Doughty,  assistant  director  of 
development  for  Penn  State  Great  Valley. 

■  Tom  Penkala,  assistant  director  in  the 
Office  of  Donor  Relations  and  Special 
Events  in  the  Office  of  University  Devel- 
opment 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom  _2002/0ctl  7 '/appointments,  html. 
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Ssi  News  in  Brief 


Request  for  proposals 

The  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Research  (OVPR)  soon  will  release  to  col- 
lege and  research  unit  offices  a  request  for 
proposals  on  matching  funds  for  World- 
wide University  Network  (WUN) 
exchanges  during  2003.  Faculty  members 
and  their  graduate  students  interested  in 
participating  in  WUN  exchanges  should 
develop  their  proposals  and  transmit  them 
via  their  college/unit  offices  to  OVPR  by 
Nov.  18.  For  information  about  WUN, 
check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/ 
archives/intercom_2001/June21/global.html. 

Intercom  schedule 

The  print  version  of  Intercom  has  just  five 
more  issues  after  today's  publication 
before  it  ceases  publishing  for  the  calendar 
year.  Those  issues,  and  their  copy  dead- 
lines, are: 


Publication  date 

Deadline 

Oct.  24 

Oct.  16 

Oct  31 

Oct.  23 

Nov.  7 

Oct.  30 

Nov.  14 

Nov.  6 

Nov.  21 

Nov.  13 

All  copy  is  due  in  the  body  of  an  e-mail 
to  AMountz@psu.edu  by  noon  on  the 
deadline  day. 

Publication  will  resume  on  Jan.  16.  For 
a  full  list  of  Intercom's  publication  dates 
and  deadlines,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/INTERCOM/. 

During  the  break  in  publication  of  Inter- 
com, faculty  and  staff  will  continue  to 
receive  relevant  news  and  information  via 
the  Faculty/Staff  Newswire  in  combination 
with  Intercom  Online. 

Those  who  do  not  currently  receive  the 
Faculty/Staff  Newswire  may  subscribe  for 
free  by  going  on  the  Web  to  http:// 
www.psu.edu/INTERCOM/newswire/. 

Penn  College  Visitation  Day 

Prospective  students  and  their  families  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  more  about 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Technology,  a  spe- 
cial-mission affiliate  of  Penn  State  in 
Williamsport,  at  Fall  Visitation  Day,  to  be 
held  Sunday,  Oct.  27. 

Information  sessions,  campus  tours, 
career  counseling  and  other  activities  are 
scheduled  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  "Early 
Bird"  information  and  career  sessions  will 
start  at  9  a.m.  for  those  who  arrive  on  cam- 
pus by  that  time. 

To  register  or  receive  more  informa- 
tion, call  (800)  367-9222  or  check  the  Web 
at  http://www.pct/visitation. 

November  deadlines 

Deadlines  have  been  announced  for  two 
Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Pro- 


Lloyd  Peterson,  lab  supervisor  in  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering,  joined  an  exclusive  club  when  he  donated  his  121st  pint 
of  blood  at  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus  last  week.  Peterson  has  donated  more  than  15  gallons  of  blood 
in  his  lifetime.  With  each  pint  of  blood  helping  three  to  four  patients,  Peterson  has  potentially  helped  more  than  360  patients.  For 
information  about  upcoming  blood  drives  on  the  University  Park  campus,  see  the  story  below. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


The  deadline  for  the  Resident  Scholars 
and  Artists  Program  is  Nov.  1.  This  pro- 
gram provides  up  to  eight  faculty  members 
per  year  with  one  semester  of  release  time 
from  teaching,  a  $1,000  grant  for  research 
expenses  or  materials  and  the  use  of  an 
office  in  Ihlseng  Cottage  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

The  deadline  for  interdisciplinary 
groups  is  Nov.  15. 

Funding  covers  expenses  directly  relat- 
ed to  group  programming  such  as  travel, 
lodging  and  honoraria  for  invited  speakers, 
performers  or  artists;  costs  of  publicity; 
research  assistance  to  help  with  program- 
ming; costs  related  to  publication  ensuing 
from  symposia  or  lecture  series;  and  costs 
of  exhibition  or  performance.  Group  pro- 
grams may  be  funded  for  one  academic 
year  (2003-2004)  or  for  two  years  (2003- 
2005).  Maximum  amount  per  group  per 
year  is  $10,000. 

For  more  information,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.research.psu.edu/iah/. 

Blood  challenge 

This  November  marks  the  ninth  year  of 
the  Penn  State-Michigan  State  Blood  Chal- 
lenge. The  challenge  runs  Nov.  4-18.  Con- 
currently there  is  a  Blood  Cup  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Student  Red  Cross  Club 


and  Alpha  Epsilon  Delta  that  will  have 
Penn  State  student  clubs,  sports  teams  and 
organizations  competing.  The  challenge 
schedule  at  University  Park  follows: 

■  Nov  4: 1  to  7  p.m.,  Waring  Lounge; 

■  Nov.  5: 1  to  7  p.m.,  Warnock  Lounge; 

■  Nov.  5:  1  to  7  p.m.,  Simmons  Lounge; 

■  Nov.  6:  1  to  7  p.m.,  McElwain 
Lounge; 

■  Nov.  6: 1  to  7  p.m.,  Johnston  Bravo 
Room; 

■  Nov.  7: 1  to  7  p.m.,  Johnston  Bravo 
Room; 

■  Nov.  8: 1  to  7  p.m.,  Pollock  Rec. 
Room; 

■  Nov.  9:  2  to  6  p.m.,  White  Building; 

■  Nov.  11: 10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Hintz 
Alumni  Center; 

■  Nov.  11: 11  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Multi- 
Sport  Facility; 

■  Nov.  12:  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  HUB  Alumni 
Hall; 

■  Nov.  13: 10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  HUB 
Alumni  Hall; 

■  Nov.  14:  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  HUB 
Alumni  Hall; 

■  Nov.  15: 10  a.m.  to  4  p.m..  Intramural 
Building; 

■  Nov.  17:  8:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.,  Air 
Guard  Building;  and 

■  Nov.  18: 10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  HUB 
Alumni  Hall. 

itsiEifriuc  .tin.n....  i 


To  make  an  appointment,  call  (814)  865- 
7263  or  go  online  to  http://psuredcross.org. 
Donors  can  check  their  eligibility  by  call- 
ing (800)  54-BLOOD. 

Expanded  services 

Document  Services  this  fall  has  imple- 
mented a  new  pickup  and  delivery  pro- 
gram for  University  copying,  digital  print- 
ing and  related  services.  Faculty  and  staff 
at  University  Park  may  call  (814)  865- 
COPY  to  arrange  for  a  service  representa- 
tive to  pick  up  their  project,  review  the 
details  and  have  the  materials  produced  at 
the  most  appropriate  Document  Services 
facility.  Completed  projects  then  can  be 
delivered  back  to  the  faculty  or  staff  mem- 
ber, or  delivered  to  another  University 
Park  campus  location. 

In  addition,  the  copy  center  located  in 
the  HUB-Robeson  Center  now  features 
expanded  semester  hours  —  from  7  a.m. 
to  11  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  —  and 
a  new  name.  Copy  Central.  For  informa- 
tion, call  Cyndi  Snyder  at  (814)  865-7544. 

Carpool 

Iisa  is  looking  for  a  carpool  traveling  Mon- 
day through  Friday  from  Mifflin  County  to 
University  Park.  Her  work  hours  are  8  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.  She  can  be  reached  at  (814) 

865-2391  or  (717)  994-6043,  ,,,,„,    .  r ,  , 
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Commonwealth  College  faculty  to  meet  at  University  Park 


M 


By  Lisa  L.  Wiedemer 

Commonwealth  College 

I  ore  than  200  Commonwealth  Col- 
lege faculty  members  are  headed 
for  University  Park  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday. Oct.  25-26,  for  the  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  meet,  share  ideas  and  discuss  com- 
mon concerns. 

They  are  gathering  for  the  third  Com- 
monwealth College  Faculty  Meeting,  24 
hours  of  professional  development  work- 
shops and  division  meetings,  and  the  chance 
for  colleagues  located  at  campuses  hun- 
dreds of  miles  apart  to  get  to  know  one 
other. 

The  intent  behind  the  Commonwealth 
College  (CWC)  meeting  is  to  "build  colle- 
giality  within  the  Commonwealth  College 
and  to  support  disciplinary  unity,"  said  CWC 
Dean  Diane  Disney. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the 
meetings,  which  are  scheduled  every  third 
semester,  is  that  they  provide  the  possibili- 
ty for  far-flung  colleagues  to  gather.  With 
nearly  15.000  students,  590  full-time  faculty 
members  and  12  campuses,  the  CWC  is 
Penn  State's  largest  college;  it  also  is  the 
only  college  within  the  University  to  have 
the  dean's  office  at  University  Park,  but  all 
of  its  faculty  and  students  located  at  12  cam- 
puses, Disney  noted. 

It  is  this  opportunity  to  network  with  col- 
leagues that  draws  Teresa  Balog,  assistant 
professor  and  director  of  nursing  at  New 
Kensington  and  member  of  the  CWC  Fac- 
ulty Meeting  planning  committee. 

"The  college  is  only  five  years  old,  and 
we  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  putting  the  col- 
lege together.  This  gives  the  opportunity  for 
the  entire  college  to  get  together  in  one 
place.  We  network  on  the  telephone  and  at 
meetings  —  but  this  gives  us  more  of  an 
appreciation  of  what  the  college  is  all  about, 
more  a  sense  of  belonging." 

Balog  is  especially  proud  of  the  work- 
shops, which  were  developed  from  faculty 
comments  and  evaluations  following  the  last 
CWC  meeting.  Faculty  members  will  be  able 
to  attend  two  sessions  Saturday  morning, 
choosing  among  20  topics  covering  such 
diverse  subjects  as  developing  international 
perspectives;  seeking  external  funding;  link- 
ing e-portfolios  and  instruction;  dealing  with 
academic  dishonesty;  and  teaching  with 
blended  technologies  and  cross-campus  col- 
laborations. 

Along  with  these  workshops  —  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  will  be  facilitated  by 


Marlene  Soulsby,  associate  professor  of  German  at  Worthington-Scranton,  shares  dinner  and  conversation  with  Jerry  Hoeg,  associate 
professor  of  Spanish  at  Fayette  during  the  second  CWC  Faculty  Meeting  in  March  2001.  The  CWC's  third  such  meeting  is  planned 
for  Thursday  and  Friday,  Oct.  25  and  26,  at  University  Park. 


CWC  faculty  members  —  the  meeting  also 
will  feature  the  first-ever  CWC  undergradu- 
ate research  symposium,  a  pilot  project  by 
the  college's  science  division.  Beginning 
with  a  poster  session  during  the  6  p.m.  Fri- 
day reception  at  the  Penn  Stater  Conference 
Center  Hotel  and  continuing  until  lunch  the 
following  day,  the  symposium  covers  the 
work  presented  in  11  refereed  papers  and 
published  as  proceedings.  The  proceedings 
will  be  distributed  to  the  98  CWC  science 
faculty  members;  libraries  at  the  CWC  cam- 
puses and  University  Park;  and  the  partici- 
pating students  and  their  parents;  according 
to  Haiduke  Sarafian,  professor  of  physics  at 
the  York  campus,  who  led  the  project. 

Sarafian  said  the  goal  of  the  symposium 
planning  committee  goes  well  beyond  this 
pilot  project.  The  committee  hopes  that  par- 
ticipation by  CWC  disciplinary  divisions  will 
grow  with  each  succeeding  symposium. 

The  vision  is  that  we  will  eventually  open 
it  to  the  entire  University,  and  then  to  the 
entire  state,"  he  added. 


The  symposium  will  conclude  with  the 
presentation  of  four  papers  during  the  sci- 
ence division  meeting  Saturday  afternoon. 
These  division  meetings  represent  yet 
another  important  aspect  of  the  CWC  facul- 
ty meeting,  as  they  provide  much-appreciat- 
ed intra-discipline  contact  seldom  found  at 
the  home  campus.  As  Norbert  Mayr,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  history  at  Worthington- 
Scranton  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  meet- 
ing planning  committee,  explained,  "I'm  the 
only  one  on  my  campus  who  teaches  histo- 
ry. Unless  I  go  to  a  conference,  I  have  no 
other  contact  with  historians." 

At  CWC  faculty  meetings,  he  added,  he 
can  meet  historians  from  other  campuses, 
as  well  as  discuss  research  interests  and 
campus  concerns. 

"We  can  discuss  such  things  as  'What  are 
you  doing  in  the  classroom?'  and  "What  was 
your  experience  with  that  piece  of  comput- 
er hardware?'"  and  other  issues  of  concern 
on  campuses  where  faculty  have  heavy 
teaching  loads. 


Promoting  divisional  unity  is  considered 
so  important  that  seating  at  the  Friday 
night  dinner  is  by  division,  and  two-hour 
division  meetings  are  scheduled  for  Satur- 
day afternoon.  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier  will  welcome  faculty  during  the 
dinner  Friday.  Doug  McCullough,  presi- 
dent of  the  CWC  Faculty  Senate  and  assis- 
tant professor  of  exercise  and  sports  sci- 
ence at  Mont  Alto,  will  greet  the  meeting 
attendees  Saturday  morning.  That  will  be 
followed  by  a  State  of  the  College  address 
by  Dean  Disney. 

"I  think  these  meetings  are  the  best 
things  we  do  for  the  faculty  since  the  col- 
lege was  created,"  Mayr  said.  Before  the 
college's  creation,  "we  were  12  sometimes- 
autonomous  units.  We  were  so  far  apart 
and  we  seemed  to  never  see  our  col- 
leagues." The  opportunities  provided  Oct 
25  and  26  are  designed  to  help  overcome 
the  barriers  of  distance  and  isolation,  cre- 
ating a  true  Commonwealth  College. 


COURSES 

Health  Matters 

For  more  information  or  to  register 
for  Health  Matters  courses  call  (814) 
865-3085  or  check  the  Web  at  http:// 
www.ohr.psu.edu/health/home.htm. 


■  Yoga  Session  2  —  Oct  22 
through  Dec.  3  in  50/51  White  Build- 
ing. For  times  and  levels  call  Health 
Matters.  Cost:  S30,  reimbursable  for 
those  with  Health  America  HMO. 


■  Awareness  Through  Movement 
Session  2  —  noon  to  1  p.m.  Oct  24 
through  Dec.  12  in  50/51  White 
Building.  Cost:  $30,  reimbursable  for 
those  with  Health  America  HMO. 


BOOKSHELF 

The  following  faculty  member  recently  published  a 
book: 

■  Charles  Prebish,  Westward  Dharma:  Buddhism 
Beyond  Asia,  University  of  California  Press. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ 
Intercom_2002/Octl  7/bookshelf.html. 
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Focus  on  Research 


University  deploys  Lion-XL,  a 
high-performance  computing  cluster 


This  month,  Academic  Services  and  Emerging 
Technologies  (ASET)  deployed  its  third-gen- 
eration Linux  cluster,  Lion-XL,  to  help  solve 
complex  computational  problems  for 
research  projects  in  a  variety  of  departments  includ- 
ing biology,  chemistry,  meteorology  and  physics. 

Clusters  (many  computers  networked  together) 
are  rapidly  gaining  momentum  as  a  cost-competitive 
approach  to  scientific  and  engineering  computing.  A 
cluster  of  computers,  or  "compute  servers,"  com- 
bined with  scheduling  software  to  distribute  the 
computing  tasks,  allows  standard  and  readily  avail- 
able equipment  to  offer  computational  speeds  com- 
parable to  far  more  expensive  proprietary  computer 
systems. 

Lion-XL  is  the  fastest  and  most  powerful  cluster 
Penn  State  has  built  to  date,  in  which  80  compute 
servers  have  been  linked  together  with  fast  ethernet 
and  an  additional  high-speed  network  from 
Quadrics,  a  company  based  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Lion-XL  has  a  peak  computing  capacity  rated  at  400 
GigaFlops,  roughly  400  times  faster  than  an  average 
desktop  machine. 

The  University's  clusters,  Lion-XE  and  Lion-XL, 
are  a  collaborative  partnership  among  several  facul- 
ty members  spanning  three  colleges  and  ASET,  a 
unit  of  Information  Technology  Services  (ITS).  The 
partnership  is  aimed  at  consolidating  and  therefore 
increasing  the  resource  available  to  each  partici- 
pant, as  well  as  decreasing  the  duplication  of  efforts 
inherent  in  smaller  systems. 

"Instead  of  individual  research  groups  deploying 
small  clusters  in  their  labs,  it's  far  more  productive 
to  build  larger  machines,"  said  Vijay  Agarwala, 
director  of  high-performance  computing  and  visuali- 
zation at  ITS/ASET.  "Larger  machines,  when  prop- 
erly run,  significantly  lower  the  total  cost  of  operat- 
ing these  resources." 

This  collaborative  partnership  is  open  to  all  facul- 
ty members.  The  high-performance  computing 
group  seeks  to  expand  Lion-XL  to  256  compute 
servers  in  the  future.  For  more  information  on 
using  these  new  resources,  or  to  learn  how  to 
become  a  partner,  check  the  Web  at 
http://gears.aset.psu.edu/. 


LionXL,  a  high-performance  computing  cluster,  is  expected  to 
help  researchers  in  several  departments,  including  biology, 
chemistry,  meteorology  and  physics.  LionXL  is  the  fastest  and 
most  powerful  cluster  the  University  has  built  to  date. 
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Foster  gets  award  to  evaluate  child  intervention  programs 

E.  Michael  Foster,  associate  professor  of  health  policy  and 
administration  and  a  faculty  member  in  the  Children,  Youth 
and  Families  Consortium,  has  received  a  five-year,  $2.8  mil- 


lion grant  from  the  National  Institute  on  Mental  Health  to 
complete  an  economic  evaluation  of  Fast-Track,  a  compre- 
hensive, multi-site  intervention  program  designed  to  pre- 
vent chronic  antisocial  behavior  in  children. 

The  grant  will  allow  Foster  to  evaluate  whether  costs 
associated  with  early  interventions  with  children  via  Fast- 
Track  program  are  offset  by  future  savings  that  result  from 
reductions  in  delinquency  and  other  costly  societal  behav- 
iors. The  evaluation  will  identify  the  economic  impact  of  the 
interventions,  calculate  the  cost  effectiveness  of  key  out- 


comes, project  future  costs  of  care  and  identify  sub-groups 
of  participants  for  whom  the  Fast-Track  interventions  were 
especially  significant,  either  positively  or  negatively.  The 
evaluation  focuses  on  the  experiences  of  891  high-risk  chil- 
dren who  were  randomly  assigned  to  Fast-Track  or  to  con- 
trol groups  over  a  10-year  period.  In  addition  to  the  chil- 
dren, data  is  being  provided  by  their  teachers,  parents, 
tutors  and  peers.  Preliminary  data  collected  during  the  first 
seven  years  suggests  that  the  Fast-Track  intervention  has 
had  a  positive  impact  —  children  involved  in  the  program 
tend  to  have  higher  academic  and  social-cognitive  skills  and 
fewer  discipline  problems  and  special  education  placements 
than  children  in  the  control  groups. 
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WUN's  first  year  marked  by 
brisk  international  activity 

By  Barbara  Hale 

Public  Information 

In  the  spring  and  summer  this  year,  the  Materials  Research 
Institute,  under  the  direction  of  Carlo  Pantano,  arranged  or 
participated  in  three  teleconference  seminars  through  the 
Worldwide  University  Network  (WUN)  program.  Two  were 
presented  by  British  faculty  members  and  one  by  Thomas 
Mallouk,  professor  of  chemistry.  As  a  direct  result  of  the 
Mallouk  seminar,  a  graduate  student  from  Bristol  Universi- 
ty is  currently  working  with  him  at  University  Park  for  six 
weeks  this  semester  on  assembly  of  metallic  nanowires. 

Penn  State  is  a  founding  member  of  WUN,  a  partnership 
of  11  research  universities  in  the  United  States  and  Britain 
formed  in  April  2001.  The  partnership  fosters  exchanges 
and  research  cooperation  in  seven  focus  areas:  materials; 
oceanography  and  climatology;  bioinformatics;  acoustics; 
globalization  and  geography  of  the  new  economy;  public 
policy  and  management;  and  outreach  and  distance  educa- 
tion. Recently,  two  Chinese  universities  joined  the  group. 

Gary  Miller,  associate  vice  president  for  outreach  and 
distance  education,  is  working  on  three  WUN  distributed 
learning  projects.  York  University  is  developing  a  master  of 
pubDc  policy  degree  program  with  faculty  members  from 
WUN  institutions  contributing  content  Penn  State  Harris- 
burg  faculty  members  Steven  Peterson,  professor  of  poli- 
tics, and  Jeremy  Plant,  professor  of  public  administration 
and  public  policy,  are  contributing  content  Discussions  also 
are  ongoing  about  a  program  in  bioinformatics  and  a 
degree  program  in  geographic  information  systems  to  be 
led  by  Penn  State  and  the  University  of  Leeds. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is  interested  in  nur- 
turing these  types  of  exchanges  and  our  participation  in 
WUN  provides  a  ready  vehicle  to  respond  to  NSFs  goals," 
said  Eva  Pell,  vice  president  for  research  and  dean  of  The 
Graduate  School.  Pell  is  WUN's  contact  at  the  University. 

Three  graduate  students  in  advanced  materials  are 
spending  time  this  fall  at  the  universities  of  Southampton 
and  Sheffield.  Three  are  working  in  geography  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bristol  and  one  student  is  studying  public  policy 
at  the  University  of  York.  In  addition,  three  British  students 
from  the  universities  of  Leeds,  York  and  Bristol  are  study- 
ing bioinformatics,  public  policy  and  advanced  materials 
here.  Earlier  this  year,  a  student  from  Sheffield  spent  a 
month  working  here  on  advanced  materials. 

Funds  to  support  the  Penn  State  students'  exchanges 
came  from  their  department  unit  or  college  along  with 
funds  from  central  administration. 

"This  year,  the  University's  central  administration  will 
once  again  make  available  $40,000  to  support  WUN 
exchanges,"  said  Robert  McGrath,  associate  vice  president 
for  research,  who  is  facilitating  the  student  exchanges.  "As 
we  did  last  year,  colleges,  units  and  departments  will  be 
asked  to  provide  dollar-for-dollar  match  support  bringing 
the  University's  total  support  for  WUN  exchanges  to 
$80,000.  Match  resources  may  come  from  any  source, 
including  general  funds  or  existing  grants  under  which 
exchanges  with  our  U.K.  collaborating  institutions  already 
have  been  defined.  We  expect  these  resources  to  support 
six  to  12  exchange  programs." 

The  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Research  (OVPR) 
soon  will  release  to  college  and  research  unit  offices  a  request 
for  proposals  on  matching  funds  for  Worldwide  University 
Network  (WUN)  exchanges  during  2003.  Faculty  members 
and  their  graduate  students  interested  in  participating  in 
WUN  exchanges  should  develop  their  proposals  and  transmit 
them  via  their  college/unit  offices  to  OVPR  by  Nov.  18. 
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Field  trip  time 


Martin  McGann,  assistant  professor  of  landscape  contracting,  introduces  the  students  of  Radio  Park  Elementary  School's  fourth- 
grade  class  to  the  Medieval  Gardens  on  the  University  Park  campus.  He's  holding  a  strawberry  leaf,  and  explaining  to  the  State 
College  Area  School  District  students  that  in  Medieval  times,  the  strawberry  leaf  had  religious  connotations. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

Nominations  sought  for  Faculty  Scholar  Medal 


The  Office  of  the  President  has  put  out  a  call  for  nominations 
for  individuals  eligible  to  receive  the  Faculty  Scholar  Medal, 
which  recognizes  scholarly  and  creative  excellence. 

The  medal  will  be  awarded  to  individuals  in  arts  and  human- 
ities; engineering:  life  and  health  sciences:  physical  sciences: 
and  social  and  behavioral  sciences. 

For  information  on  deadlines  for  submitting  nominations  and 
accompanying  materials,  check  with  the  dean's  office  in  the 
individual  colleges.  Deans  should  submit  final  rankings  of  the 
recommendations  from  their  areas  to  the  vice  president  for 
research,  304  Old  Main,  University  Park,  PA  16802,  by  Dec.  2. 
Campus  executive  officers  and  deans  from  areas  outside  of  Uni- 
versity Park  should  submit  recommendations  to  the  dean  of  the 
Commonwealth  College  or  the  dean  of  The  Graduate  School,  as 
appropriate,  by  Friday,  Nov.  1. 

The  Faculty  Scholar  Medal,  established  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  1980,  will  be  given  at  the  University  Awards  Pro- 
gram on  Monday,  March  24. 

Those  eligible  for  the  Faculty  Scholar  Medal  include  faculty 
members  holding  full-time  academic  appointments,  with  pro- 
fessorial, research  or  librarian  titles,  as  well  as  individuals  who 
are  full-time  instructors  or  assistant  librarians.  The  achievement 


for  which  the  faculty  member  is  to  be  honored  should  have 
occurred  or  culminated  during  the  preceding  five  years.  Spe- 
cial attention  should  be  given  to  the  objective  of  honoring  "a 
single  contribution  or  a  series  of  contributions  around  a  coher- 
ent theme." 

Six  copies  of  suitable  biographical  data  must  accompany  each 
nomination  and  should  include:  a  letter  from  the  nominator 
endorsing  the  candidate;  a  complete  vita;  reprints  and  published 
book  reviews  of  the  key  works;  a  detailed  description  of  the 
achievement  itself;  credible  outside  evaluations  from  faculty  at 
peer  institutions  which  substantiate  the  claim  of  the  national  c 
international  importance;  and  evidence  of  superior  scholarly  or 
creative  accomplishments  occurring  or  culminating  in  the  past 
five  years.  Brief  identification  notes  on  the  authors  of  the  let- 
ters should  be  furnished.  In  those  cases  where  submission  of  a 
portfolio  would  be  appropriate,  submit  one  copy,  and  it  will  be 
shared  with  the  members  of  the  selection  panel.  Renominations 
from  the  previous  year  are  acceptable. 

A  committee  of  faculty  peers  will  review  nominations  and 
select  candidates'  names  to  be  sent  to  the  president.  Selection 
panels,  one  in  each  of  the  main  scholarly  areas,  are  currently 
being  identified. 
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Grant  adds  to 
efforts  to  change 
campus  culture 

By  Julie  A.  Brink 

Public  Information 

Four  theater  students  presented  a  one-act 
play,  "The  Date,"  in  which  a  couple  have 
sex  under  ambiguous  circumstances.  The 
girl  says  she  was  forced.  The  boy  says  his 
date  gave  him  physical  cues  to  proceed. 

The  interactive  skit  took  place  at  the 
HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University 
Park  campus,  but  the  sum  and  substance 
of  "The  Date"  could  have  been  acted  out 
in  dorm  rooms  and  off-campus  apart- 
ments anywhere. 

That  performance  and  the  discussion 
that  ensued  were  part  of  the  recent  Judi- 
cial Affairs  Training  Conference  at  Uni- 
versity Park.  The  theme  was  "Working 
Toward  Equitable  Adjudication  of  Vio- 
lence Against  Women  Cases."  The  train- 
ing session,  the  fruition  of  a  two-year 
effort,  came  as  the  University  learned  it 
has  received  a  $297,000  grant  from  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department  aimed  at  enhanc- 
ing sexual  assault  awareness  and  preven- 
tion efforts.  Combined  with  a  $451,409 
grant  from  the  Justice  Department's  Vio- 
lence Against  Women  Office  in  2000,  it  is 
an  indication  of  the  University's  steadfast 
focus  on  sexual  assault  prevention. 

"The  University  is  committed  to  chang- 
ing the  culture  on  campus,"  Bill  Asbury, 

Grant,  page  2 


Fall  back 

Sunday,  Oct. 
27,  marks  the 
return  to  Stan- 
dard Time,  so 
don't  forget  to 
set  the  clocks 

back  an  hour  before  going  to 

sleep  Saturday  night. 


$3  million  gift  to  endow  Civil  War  Era  Center 


The  University  has  taken  a  giant  step 
toward  securing  its  reputation  as  the  pre- 
eminent center  for  the  study  of  the  Civil 
War,  thanks  to  a  $3  million  gift  from  George 
and  Ann  Richards  of  Simsbury,  Conn.  Their 
gift  will  create  a  permanent  endowment  to 
support  the  Civil  War  Era  Center,  estab- 
lished six  years  ago  in  the  College  of  the 
Liberal  Arts'  Department  of  History. 
Now  a  retired  business  executive,  George 


Richards  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Perm  State  in  1954.  Two  of  his  great-grand- 
fathers served  in  the  Union  army  during  the 
Civil  War,  one  in  an  infantry  unit  and  the 
other  in  an  artillery  unit 

In  recognition  of  the  Richards'  generos- 
ity and  vision,  the  University  will  name  the 
center  the  George  and  Ann  Richards  Civil 
War  Era  Center,  according  to  President 
Graham  B.  Spanier. 


Susan  Welch,  dean  of  the  College  of  the 
Liberal  Arts,  said  the  Civil  War  Era  Center 
is  distinctive  because  it  encourages  innova- 
tive scholarship  that  goes  beyond  the  four 
years  of  war  (1861-65)  and  includes  social, 
political,  economic  and  cultural  analysis  of 
the  decades  from  the  Mexican  War  through 
the  end  of  Reconstruction. 

Civil  War,  page  3 


House  going  up  with  student  design  and  labor 

Students  are  helping  to  fill  the  fall  air  with 
the  sound  of  hammers  and  saws  on  Cher- 
ry Street  in  Port  Matilda  so  that  a  deserv- 
ing local  family  will  have  a  new  home  to 
stay  warm  in  soon. 

In  the  spirit  of  service  learning,  volun- 
teer students  from  a  variety  of  academic 
disciplines  raised  the  funds  for,  designed 
and  are  building  one  of  the  two  new  Habi- 
tat for  Humanity  houses  that  are  going  up 
side-by-side  in  the  small  Centre  County 
town.  Port  Matilda  lies  about  10  miles 
northwest  of  State  College  on  one  of  the 
main  routes  leading  to  the  University  Park 
campus. 

The  project  marks  the  first  such  effort 
by  the  Penn  State  chapter  of  Habitat  for 
Humanity,  a  national,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  helping  people  with  finan- 
cial need  build  affordable  houses.  The  stu- 
dents raised  $40,000  in  less  than  two  years 
to  pay  for  the  materials  and  other  consid- 
erations needed  to  bring  a  family's  dream 
of  owning  a  home  to  reality.  The  family  is 
working  with  the  students  on  site  on  a 
"sweat  equity"  basis  that  should  amount  to 
between  300  and  500  hours  of  labor,  and 
will  pay  for  the  house  through  a  long-term, 
no-interest  loan. 

The  overall  effort  is  in  partnership  with 
the  local  Tri-County  Habitat  for  Humanity, 
which  donated  the  land  and  is  providing 
guidance  for  the  Penn  State-sponsored 
house  while  its  own  affiliate  members 
work  on  the  other  new  house  for  another 
family  next  door. 


Allison  Brown,  left,  and  Lindsay  Tucker  measure  and  cut  a  doorway  for  the  Habitat  for 
Humanity  house  they're  helping  to  build.  For  more  photos  of  the  work  in  progress, 
please  see  page  7. 

Photo:  Greg  Grii 

For  more  information  about  the  Penn  tact  faculty  adviser  Iinda  M.  Collins  at 
State  chapter  of  Habitat  for  Humanity,  visit  lmcollins@psu.edu  or  student  Christy 
http://www.clubs.psu.edu/habitat/  or  con-        Zabrodski  at  cxzl50@psu.edu. 
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Continued  from  page  1 
vice  president  for  Student  Affairs,  told  the 
100  hearing  officers  and  representatives 
from  domestic  violence  groups  from  both 
University  Park  and  other  University  loca- 
tions. 

"It  is  important  the  faculty  and  staff 
understand  what  it  is  to  be  a  victim,"  he  said, 
vowing  that  the  University  will  work  to 
"make  this  a  supportive  and  caring  environ- 
ment and  not  a  hostile  one  for  victims." 

Joseph  Puzycki,  director  of  Judicial 
Affairs,  called  the  conference  a  "train-the- 
trainers"  session  aimed  at  allowing  die  par- 
ticipants to  take  the  information  back  to  the 
campuses  and  teach  others.  Judicial  Affairs 
has  a  "broader  responsibility  as  a  resource 
and  support  office  for  students  involved  in 
these  type  of  situations,"  he  said. 

"For  the  hearing  officers,  it  was  chance 
to  learn  the  dynamics  of  sexual  assault,  to 
give  them  a  good  sense  of  what's  going  on, 
why  victims  may  not  come  forward,  what 
they  feel,  how  they  present  in  all  kinds  of  dif- 
ferent ways,"  according  to  Peggy  Lorah, 
director  of  the  Center  for  Women  Students. 
"It  was  about  how  to  make  hearing  officers 
sensitive  to  what's  going  on." 

For  the  victim's  advocates  from  the  local 
crisis  centers,  it  was  an  opportunity  to  learn 
what  Judicial  Affairs  can  and  cannot  do. 

"We  work  very  collaboratively  with  Judi- 
cial Affairs,  but  at  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country  it's  not  the 
same,"  Lorah  said.  "It  depends  on  what's 
going  on  in  a  particular  area." 

In  2000,  when  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment gave  Penn  State  the  initial  $451,409 
grant.  University  officials  made  a  commit- 
ment to  change  campus  culture  and  make 
sexual  assault  unacceptable. 

To  that  end,  the  grant  was  used  to  help 
sexual  assault  educators,  advocates  and 
assault  counselors  integrate  existing  and 
new  services,  as  well  as  support  a  collabo- 
rative educational  effort  on  campus.  The 


Bill  Asbury,  vice  president  for  Student  Affairs,  talks  with  Betty  Moore,  director  and  senior  analyst  in  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs, 
during  one  of  the  sessions  at  the  recent  Judicial  Affairs  Training  Conference  at  University  Park. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Coalition  Against  Relationship  and  Sexual 
Violence,  representing  all  facets  of  Univer- 
sity life,  as  well  as  representatives  from  the 
Centre  County  Women's  Resource  Center, 
became  the  umbrella  group  for  many  of  the 
University  efforts  related  to  sexual  assault 
awareness. 

In  the  last  two  years,  a  number  of  initia- 


tives have  been  undertaken:  a  sexual  assault 
counselor  in  Counseling  and  Psychological 
Services  has  been  added  to  the  staff  in  Rite- 
nour  Building;  forensic  exams  use  rape  kits 
to  preserve  evidence  for  use  in  a  legal  set- 
ting; and  training  has  been  instituted  for 
campus  police,  student  affairs  staff  and  oth- 


The  second  grant  will  be  used  to  contin- 
ue the  training  and  programming  begun  two 
years  ago,  according  to  Lorah. 

"We  plan  to  continue  enhancing  pro- 
grams," she  said. 


Julie  A.    Brink   can   be   reached  at 
jab81@psu.edu. 


25  YEAR  AWARDS 


Rob  Campbell 


Thomas  H.  Getz 


Patti  A.  Stimcr 


the  Advising  and  Career  Center  at  Penn  State  York;  Thomas  H.  Getz,  associate 
professor  of  English  and  associate  director  of  Academic  Affairs  at  Penn  State  York; 
and  Patti  A.  Stimer,  staff  assistant  V  in  University  Health  Services.  Observing  25  years 
of  service  at  the  University  but  not  pictured  are  Karen  L.  Bayletts,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Office  of  Student  Aid;  and  Edward  C.  DuMond,  microcomputer  information  specialist  in 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 


Weather  alert  information 

With  below-average  temperatures  and 
snow  flurries  in  the  forecast  for  areas 
of  the  state,  it's  not  too  early  to  think 
about  weather-related  cancellations.  If 
severe  weather  creates  an  emergency, 
University  Park  faculty,  staff  and 
students  can  tune  in  to  WPSU-FM,  the 
University's  public  radio  station,  for  the 
official  update  on  activities  on  the 
campus. 

When  notified,  WPSU  will  begin  live 
broadcasting  earlier  than  its  usual  start  time  of  5  a.m.  and  will  interrupt  regularly 
scheduled  programming  to  give  periodic  updates  throughout  the  day  or  night.  The 
station  also  is  on  the  Web  at  http://mvw.wpsu.psu.edu.  For  a  list  of  station 
frequencies,  go  to  http://www.wpsu.psu.edu/coverage.html.  The  same  official 
information  also  will  be  available  at  (814)  865-4000. 

Faculty,  staff  and  students  at  other  campuses  should  familiarize  themselves  with 
their  own  campus'  weather  plans. 


Observing  25 
years  of  service 
at  the 

University  are, 
from  left,  Rob 
Campbell, 
Division  of 
Undergraduate 
Studies 
programs 
coordinator 
and  director  of 
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Private  Giving 


Bill  Blair,  director  of  the  Civil  War  Era  Center,  was  a  tour  guide  for  a  group  of  faculty  and  staff  during  this  year's  Road 
Scholars  Tour.  Blair  said  the  recent  gift  of  $3  million  by  George  and  Ann  Richards  will  have  a  major  impact  on  the 
center,  which  already  ranks  among  the  top  four  or  five  institutions  in  the  country  in  its  field. 


Civil  War 


Continued  from  page  1 

Center  faculty  stress  that  because  that  period  brought 
such  enormous  changes  to  many  aspects  of  American  life, 
especially  a  new  meaning  of  freedom  and  citizenship,  the 
entire  period  is  important  to  our  understanding  of  the  war's 
lasting  impact.  The  center,  therefore,  encourages  a  broad 
consideration  of  this  period  along  with  the  more  tradition- 
al study  of  the  military  operations  during  the  war  itself. 

"Our  recent  graduate  applications  attest  that  Penn  State 
ranks  among  the  top  four  or  five  institutions  in  the  country 
that  students  seek  for  furthering  their  understanding  of  this 
field,"  said  William  Blair,  director  of  the  center.  "A  gift  of 
this  magnitude  not  only  gives  us  the  chance  to  become  the 
premier  place  for  pursuing  graduate  work,  but  provides  the 
center  a  greater  capacity  for  supporting  faculty  research 
and  welcoming  outside  scholars  to  Penn  State  in  ways  that 
will  help  shape  the  direction  of  the  field  itself." 

Specifically,  Welch  said  that  funds  from  the  endowment 
could  support  such  scholarship  and  research  activities  as: 

■  a  director's  fund  to  recruit  students,  provide  seed 
money  for  research  projects  and  otherwise  encourage  the 
strategic  development  of  the  center; 

■  a  visiting  professorship  in  the  Civil  War  Era  to  attract 
other  top  scholars  to  Penn  State; 

■  postdoctoral  fellowships  to  enable  emerging  scholars 
to  work  in-residence  on  developing  a  dissertation  into  a  pub- 
lishable  work; 


Photo:  Annemarie  Mounlz 


■  graduate  fellowships  to  help  recruit  and  support 
exceptional  advanced-degree  students;  and 

■  a  library  fund  to  purchase  relevant  research  and 
archival  materials  for  the  University  Libraries. 

Welch  also  said  that  the  Richards'  endowment  could 
boost  outreach  programs  through  support  of  partnerships 
with  battlefield  parks,  museums  and  other  institutions;  the 
publication  of  Civil  War  History,  the  nation's  preeminent 
Civil  War  publication,  now  housed  at  Penn  State;  under- 
graduate internships  at  museums,  historical  societies  and 
the  like;  and  the  center's  Summer  Public  School  Teacher's 
Institute,  a  popular  program  aimed  at  keeping  school  teach- 
ers from  around  the  country  apprised  of  the  latest  Civil  War- 
era  scholarship  and  thus  enhancing  what  their  schools  can 
offer  students. 

The  Richards'  previous  philanthropy  to  Penn  State 
includes  a  1994  endowment  of  the  Bart  Richards  Award  in 
Media  Criticism  in  the  College  of  Communications.  The 
award  honors  George  Richards'  father,  who  served  as  edi- 
tor of  the  New  Castle  (Pennsylvania)  News,  and  is  given 
annually. 

George  and  Ann  Richards  were  owners,  and  George  was 
chief  executive  officer,  of  Vitex  Packaging,  a  manufacturer 
of  materials  for  the  worldwide  tea  bag  industry.  At  Penn 
State,  he  was  president  of  Sigma  Nu  fraternity,  chairman  of 
the  Spring  Week  festival  and  a  member  of  the  boxing  team. 
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$500,000  gift  endows 
first  Trustee  Scholarships 

Alumnus  Bob  Banks  and  his  wife,  Jennifer  Banks,  have 
endowed  the  first  Trustee  Scholarship,  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity's new  initiative  to  raise  $100  million  in  endowed 
funds  over  five  years  for  financially  needy  students. 

The  couple  designated  their  $500,000  gift  to  The  Smeal 
College  of  Business  Administration,  where  10  under- 
graduates have  been  named  Banks  Trustee  Scholars. 

The  endowment  is  the  first  that  the  couple  has  made  to 
the  University.  Before  that,  they  supported  the  recent 
Beaver  Stadiumexpansion  with  the  purchase  of  a  10-year 
half-interest  in  a  stadium  suite. 

The  Trustee  Scholarship  Program  features  a  unique 
matching  component.  University  funds  are  combined  with 
income  from  the  donor's  endowment  when  making 
awards  to  students,  thus  increasing  the  impact  of  the 
scholarship.  These  matching  funds  —  5  percent  of  the  gift 
—  become  available  as  soon  as  the  donor  completes  schol- 
arship pledge  forms  and  guidelines.  To  qualify  for  the  pro- 
gram, a  donor  must  make  a  minimum  gift  of  $50,000, 
payable  over  five  years. 

Bob  Banks  graduated  from  Penn  State  in  1966  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  marketing.  He  is  involved  in  the  real 
estate  finance  industry,  handling  both  debt  and  equity  financ- 
ing for  apartments  on  a  national  basis.  He  was  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Midland  Cos.,  headquartered 
in  Clearwater,  Fla.,  until  1999  when  he  sold  the  organization.  ~( 
He  is  currently  vice  chairman  of  MuniMae  Midland  LLC. 

Trustee  Scholarships  are  directed  to  students  with  the 
greatest  financial  need.  In  2000-01,  74  percent  of  Univer- 
sity undergraduates  received  more  than  $367  million  in 
student  financial  aid.  However,  almost  60  percent  of  those 
funds  (more  than  $200  million)  were  in  the  form  of  stu- 
dent loans,  resulting  in  an  average  student  loan  debt  of 
$17,400  at  graduation.  The  Trustee  Scholarship  Program, 
when  fully  endowed  at  $100  million,  will  increase  the 
amount  of  privately  funded  endowed  spending  on  aca- 
demic scholarships,  as  opposed  to  loans,  by  40  percent. 

$300,000  scholarship  honors 
McQuaide  Blasko  law  partner 

The  State  College-based  law  firm  of  McQuaide  Blasko  has 
endowed  a  scholarship  to  support  Penn  State  students 
who  plan  to  enroll  in  the  University's  Dickinson  School  of 
Law  in  Carlisle. 

The  scholarship,  created  with  a  gift  of  $300,000,  honors 
John  W.  Blasko,  a  partner  in  the  firm  and  a  1963  Dickin- 
son graduate. 

The  John  W.  Blasko  Scholarship  at  the  Dickinson 
School  of  Law  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial 
need  and  academic  merit.  Students  in  the  Schreyer  Hon- 
ors College  who  are  entering  the  law  school  will  be  eligi- 
ble. The  deans  of  the  law  school  and  the  honors  college 
will  appoint  a  committee  to  select  the  recipients. 

Blasko  is  a  1958  graduate  of  Shippensburg  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  joined  what  is  today  McQuaide 
Blasko  in  1963.  Since  then,  he  has  tried  hundreds  of  cases 
to  verdict,  usually  in  complex  commercial,  banking  or 
medical  malpractice  trials.  The  Pennsylvania  Defense 
Institute  named  him  Defense  Attorney  of  the  Year  in  1996. 
Blasko  also  is  a  past  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar 
Association  board  of  governors. 
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Lectures 


Entrepreneur  to  discuss  leadership 


Fall  academic  advising  lunches  scheduled 


Entrepreneur  and  business- 
man Herman  Cain  will  deliver 
a  lecture,  "CEO  of  Self:  You're 
in  Charge,"  at  7  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Oct.  29.  at  The  Nittany  Lion 
Inn  on  the  University  Park 


Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment. The  event  is  free  to  the 
public. 

Cain  currently  serves  as 
chairman  of  Godfather's  Pizza 
Inc.;  he  also  is  founder  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  T.H.E. 
Inc.,  a  business  and  leadership 


Each  semester,  the  Division  of  Undergrad- 
uate Studies  holds  a  series  of  brown-bag 
lunches  that  focus  on  topics  related  to  aca- 
demic advising  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. 

This  fall,  the  first  session  will  be  held 
from  noon  to  1  p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  6,  in 
18  Henderson  Building.  It  will  focus  on  the 
University  Advising  Council,  established  by 
Senate  legislation  in  spring  of  1997  to  pur- 
sue initiatives  focused  on  best  practices  in 
advising.  Eric  White,  executive  director  of 
Division  of  Undergraduate  Studies,  and 


Barbara  Welshofer,  director  of  undergrad- 
uate studies  in  the  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts,  will  discuss  these  initiatives  and  how 
they  affect  academic  advising. 

The  second  session,  "Career  Services: 
An  Introduction  for  Advisers,"  will  be  held 
from  noon  to  1  p.m.  Monday,  Nov.  25,  in 
103B  MBNA  Career  Services  Center.  A 
tour  and  presentation  will  focus  on  the  most 
effective  ways  for  academic  advisers  to 
interact  with  Career  Services. 

For  information,  call  Laura  Brown  at 
(814)  865-7576  or  e-mail  lsb7@psu.edu. 


sponsored  by  the  College  of     consulting  company. 


Egyptian  antiquities  experts  to  lecture  on  the  Nile     Ghaudhuri,  Kumar  to  discuss  literary  responses 


Mohamed  el  Bahay  Issawi,  geologist  and 
director  of  the  Egyptian  Geological  Survey 
and  Mining  Authority  in  Cairo,  and  Sabry 
Abd  el  Azziz  Khatter.  archaeologist  and  head 
of  all  antiquities  for  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Antiquities  of  Egypt  in  Cairo,  will  present  a 
two-part  lecture  on  environmental  and  geo- 
logical issues  affecting  the  preservation  of 
monuments  and  historical  sites  in  Egypt. 

The  event,  "The  Nile,  Past  and  Present: 
Issues  in  geology  and  archaeology,  envi- 
ronment and  water,"  will  be  held  from  6  to 
8  p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  1,  at  Heritage  Hall  in  the 
HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  public. 

Issawi  will  lecture  on  the  early  history 


of  the  Nile  River  and  Egyptian  antiquities  at 
risk  in  an  active  environment.  He  will  use 
satellite  images  of  ancient  riverbeds  to 
examine  how  geological  changes  have 
affected  the  environment  and  consequent- 
ly ancient  Egyptian  temples,  tombs,  towns 
and  other  historically  important  structures. 
Khatter  will  speak  about  current  prob- 
lems and  protective  measures  being  taken 
to  protect  historical  sites  and  structures 
such  as  Karnak,  Valley  of  the  Kings,  tombs 
of  nobles  and  the  temple  at  Medineh  Habu 
in  southern  Egypt  He  will  discuss  current 
efforts  to  protect  against  the  damaging 
effects  of  groundwater,  flash  floods,  mois- 
ture and  salt  accumulation,  which  can 
cause  the  surface  of  stone  to  crumble. 


"Colloquium  on  Violence  in  South  Asia:  liter- 
ary Responses"  will  be  held  from  3  to  4:30 
p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  1,  in  Lipcon  Auditorium, 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

The  speakers  are  Amit  Chaudhuri,  prize- 
winning  novelist  and  contributor  to  Granta, 
TLS  and  the  London  Review  of  Books,  and  Ami- 
tava  Kumar,  associate  professor  of  English 
and  author  of  Bombay-Lotidon-New  York. 


Since  the  1990s,  the  Indian  subcontinent 
has  witnessed  nuclear  tests,  continuing  war 
and  the  rise  of  Hindu  as  well  as  Islamic  fun- 
damentalism. During  this  period,  the 
region  also  has  been  home  to  another  kind 
of  explosion  —  the  phenomenon  of  Indians 
writing  in  English. 

The  colloquium  will  explore  how  writers 
have  responded  to  the  political  crises  of 
their  time. 


Specialist  to  discuss  employee  benefits 

Phil  Carlin,  senior  benefits  specialist,  will  pres-  Kem  Building  on  the  University  Park  campus, 
ent  a  Penn  State  Educational  Office  Profes-  His  topic  is  "Employee  Benefits:  If  s  Not  Just 
sionals  seminar  at  12:10  p.m.  Oct  24  in  102     Insurance."  The  event  is  free  to  the  public. 


Symposium  to  explore  corporate  ethics,  scandals      Poet's  topic  is  editing  women's  poetry  anthology 


A  panel  of  business  and  ethics  faculty  mem- 
bers at  Pennsylvania  College  of  Technology 
—  as  well  as  representatives  from  the  local 
business  community  —  will  address  "Cor- 
porate Ethics  and  Recent  Scandals"  in  a 
Nov.  7  symposium  sponsored  by  the  School 
of  Business  and  Computer  Technologies  at 
Penn  College. 

The  event,  which  will  be  held  from  7  to 
9  p.m.  in  the  Thompson  Professional  Devel- 
opment Center,  is  the  initial  offering  in  the 
School  of  Business  and  Computer  Tech- 
nologies' Professional  Symposium  Series. 


The  symposium  is  free  to  the  public. 

The  format  will  feature  short  presenta- 
tions by  the  panel,  followed  by  a  discussion 
among  the  panel  members.  At  the  conclu- 
sion, the  panel  will  answer  questions  from 
the  audience.  The  panel  will  address  recent 
business  scandals  involving  firms  such  as 
WorldCom,  ImClone  and  Tyco,  among  oth- 
ers. The  panel  members  also  will  consider 
what  can  be  done  by  accounting  firms, 
financial-service  companies,  business  man- 
agers and  business  educators  to  resolve  the 
problems. 


The  Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  a 
weekly  informal  lunchtime  gathering  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  other  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community,  has  announced  the  next 
speaker  in  this  semester's  series. 
Jen  Hofer,  poet  and  translator,  who  free- 
lances between  Mexico  City  and  Los  Angeles, 
will  talk  about  "No  Visible  Doors:  Editing 
an  Anthology  of  Contemporary  Poetry 


by  Mexican  Women"  on  Monday,  Oct  28. 

The  events  begin  with  lunch  from  12:15  to 
12:40  p.m.  in  102  Kern  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  Participants  may  bring 
their  own  lunch  or  buy  something  in  Kern 
Cafeteria.  Coffee  and  tea  are  provided.  The 
speaker  will  begin  at  about  12:40  p.m.  The 
events  are  free  to  the  public.  For  information, 
e-mail  Daniel  Walden  at  dxw8@psu.edu. 


Topic  is  unionization  in  women's  garment  industry 


Roadside  renovations  explored  in  agronomy  talk 


Brian  Clark,  master  of  science  candidate  in 
agronomy,  will  make  a  presentation  from 
3:35  to  4:25  p.m.  Oct  25  in  101  Agricultur- 
al Sciences  and  Industries  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

His  topic  is  The  Renovation  of  Coronil- 


la  varia  L.  (crownvetch)  and  Weed-Infested 
Roadsides  Using  a  Native  and  Non-native 
Grass  Mix." 

The  host  for  the  event  is  the  Department 
of  Crop  and  Soil  Sciences. 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-1601. 


Ken  Wolensky,  historian  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  and  Museum  Commission, 
will  talk  about  his  book,  Fighting  for  the 
Union  Label:  The  Women's  Garment  Indus- 
try and  the  ILGWU  in  Pennsylvania,  from  6 
to  8:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  30,  in  the 
Gallery  Lounge  of  Olmsted  Building  at 


Penn  State  Harrisburg. 

A  special  feature  of  the  program  will  be 
the  participation  of  one  of  the  women  fea- 
tured in  Wolensk/s  research.  Lois  Hartel 
will  offer  first-hand  commentary  on  her 
part  in  the  movement. 

For  information,  call  (717)  948-6638. 


Lies  Across  America  is  talk  topic 


Historian  to  discuss  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 

The  Philadelphia  connection  to  the  Lewis  will  take  participants  back  nearly  200  years 
and  Clark  Expedition  will  be  explored  dur-  to  the  events  in  and  around  Philadelphia 
ing  a  lecture  at  2  p.m.  Nov.  17  in  112  Wood-  that  made  the  expedition  and  the  subse- 
land  Building  on  the  Penn  State  Abington  quent  publication  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  jour- 
campus,  nals  possible. 

Guest  lecturer  and  historian  Paul  Sivitz  The  program  is  free  to  the  public. 


James  Loewen,  winner  of  the 
Oliver  Cromwell  Cox  Award  for 
Distinguished  Anti-Racist  Schol- 
arship, will  speak  on  his  book, 
Lies  Across  America,  from  5  to  6 
p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  6,  in  Olm- 
sted Auditorium  on  the  Penn 


State  Harrisburg  campus. 

In  the  book,  Loewen  por- 
trays what  he  says  are  the  true 
occurrences  behind  the  public 
versions  of  American  history. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  pub- 
lic. 
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News  in  Brief 


Blood  drive 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Blood  Bank,  the 
community  blood  bank  for  Penn  State  Mil- 
ton. S.  Hershey  Medical  Center,  will  hold  a 
blood  drive  Monday,  Oct.  28,  at  University 
Park.  The  blood  drive  will  be  held  from  11 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.  in  Alumni  Hall  at  the  HUB- 
Robeson  Center. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Blood  Bank 
(CPBB)  has  served  the  University's  med- 
ical center  since  the  hospital  opened  its 
doors.  The  CPBB  needs  to  collect  more 
than  62,000  pints  of  blood,  of  which  20,208 
are  supplied  to  Hershey  Medical  Center. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Blood  Bank 
is  affiliated  with  America's  Blood  Centers. 
As  a  network,  America's  Blood  Centers  is 
the  nation's  largest  group  of  blood 
providers  and  collectors.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  the  CPBB  at  (800)  771-0059. 

White-collar  crime  is  topic 
of  Spanier  radio/TV  call-in 

Securities  and  investment  fraud  will  be  the 
topic  of  the  next  edition  of  'To  the  Best  of 
My  Knowledge,"  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier's  monthly  call-in  show  airing  at  7 
p.m.  Monday,  Oct.  28,  on  WPSU-FM  and 
WPSX-TV. 

Joining  Spanier  by  phone  from  Wash- 
ington will  be  William  McLucas,  former 
director  of  enforcement  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  McLucas,  a 
partner  in  the  Washington  law  firm  of 
Wilmer,  Cutler  and  Pickering,  was  recently 
retained  by  both  Enron  and  WorldCom  to 
conduct  internal  investigations  of  their 
financial  irregularities.  He  is  a  1972  gradu- 
ate of  Penn  State. 

Joining  Spanier  in  the  studio  will  be 
Lance  Cole,  former  deputy  Democratic 
special  counsel  to  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Whitewater.  Currently  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Penn  State's  Dickinson 
School  of  Law,  Cole  specializes  in  securi- 
ties regulation  and  white-collar  crime. 

Listeners  and  viewers  with  questions  or 
comments  are  encouraged  to  call  (800) 
543-8242  during  the  one-hour  broadcast 
Internet  users  worldwide  will  be  able  to 


link  to  sound  and  pictures  from  the  pro- 
gram at  http://www.wpsu.psu.edu/ttbomk/; 
and  they  will  be  able  to  contact  the  presi- 
dent during  the  program  via  e-mail  to 
response@psu.edu. 

To  the  Best  of  My  Knowledge"  is  a 
series  designed  to  explore  topics  of  nation- 
al and  local  interest  and  to  allow  listeners 
and  viewers  a  chance  to  communicate 
directly  with  Penn  State's  president. 

Occupational  Medicine  moving 

Occupational  Medicine,  currently  in  the 
Ritenour  Building  on  the  University  Park 
campus,  is  moving  to  Suite  310  at  the  Cen- 
tre Medical  Sciences  Building  effective 
Tuesday,  Oct.  29.  The  building  faces  Park 
Avenue,  is  adjacent  to  Centre  Community 


Chuck  Yesalis,  professor  of  health  policy  and  administration,  and  exercise  and  sport  science, 
sits  down  to  lunch  with  a  number  of  his  students  at  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  Yesalis  and  his  students  were  part  of  Take  Your  Professor  to  Lunch,  a 
program  where  students  in  classes  with  more  than  60  enrolled  have  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  the  professor  on&on-one.  The  program  will  be  offered  again  next  semester.  For 
information,  check  the  Center  for  Excellence  in  Learning  and  Teaching  Web  site  at 
http://www.psu.edu/celt/largpclass/take-a-prof.html. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

Hospital  and  is  accessed  from  the  same 
driveway  leading  to  the  hospital.  Bus  serv- 
ice is  available.  The  telephone  number, 
(814)  863-8492,  remains  the  same. 

During  the  move,  Occupational  Medi- 
cine still  will  offer  same-day  care  to  newly 
work-related  injured  or  ill  employees.  No 
routine,  pre-scheduled  appointments  will 
be  made,  however,  for  Oct.  28  or  29. 

Directed  by  Dr.  Charles  Howsare, 
Occupational  Medicine  is  a  comprehensive 
occupational  and  environmental  medicine 
practice  specializing  in  prevention-based 
non-emergent  accident  and  injury  care 
including  minor  burns  and  laceration 
repair,  toxicology,  exposure  assessments, 
health  surveillance  exams  and  non-surgi- 
cal orthopedic  care. 


Meat  sale 

The  Penn  State  Block  and  Bridle  Club,  an 
undergraduate  club  affiliated  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dairy  and  Animal  Science,  is  holding 
its  fall  meat  sale  now  through  Nov.  7.  The 
club  is  taking  orders  for  Hatfield  holiday  clas- 
sic hams;  fresh  pork  breakfast-flavored 
sausage;  fresh  pork  maple-flavored  sausage; 
fresh  smoky-flavored  sausage;  beef  summer 
sausage;  smoke  and  honey  stick;  and  ground 
beef.  Except  for  the  Hatfield  hams,  all  meat 
comes  from  University  livestock. 

For  more  information  or  to  order,  visit  312 
Henning  Building  on  the  University  Park 
campus  between  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  talk  to  a 
club  member,  e-mail  sbwl27@psu.edu  or 
check  the  Web  at 
http://www.das.psu.edu/meatsale.cfm. 

Orders  will  be  available  for  pickup  until  6 
p.m.  on  Nov.  26  and  27  at  the  Penn  State 
Meats  Lab,  across  from  Beaver  Stadium  on 
Porter  Road. 

This  is  the  club's  primary  fund-raising 
event  Proceeds  go  toward  the  Little  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Show  that  the  club  holds  in 
mid-April  at  the  Agricultural  Arena  on  the 
University  Park  campus  and  also  to  partially 
defray  costs  for  the  students  that  go  to  the 
National  Block  and  Bridle  Convention,  which 
is  being  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  January.   -( 

New  partnership 

Auxiliary  and  Business  Services  has  formed 
a  new  partnership  with  InfoTronics  Inc.,  a 
leading  manufacturer  of  time  and  attendance 
systems.  InfoTronics'  Attendance  Enterprise 
will  be  used  to  calculate  payroll,  schedule 
employees,  manage  employee  attendance 
and  control  labor  costs  for  the  department's 
more  than  4,000  employees  located  at  10 
campuses  statewide.  Attendance  Enterprise 
is  a  Web-enabled  labor  management  system 
from  InfoTronics.  Designed  specifically  to 
address  complex  time  and  attendance  pro- 
cessing and  reporting  needs,  the  integrated 
labor  management  system  automates,  man- 
ages and  analyzes  employee  data. 

The  new  tracking  system  is  being 
installed  University-wide  this  month  and  will 
operate  parallel  to  the  current  system  during 
November  before  going  live  in  December. 


Alumni  Association  mobilizes  to  support  students 


The  Alumni  Association  has  announced  a  new  initiative  in 
support  of  the  University  and  higher  education.  The  Penn 
State  Grassroots  Network,  sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, is  a  coalition  of  alumni,  parents  and  friends  who  want 
to  be  kept  apprised  of  the  issues  and  challenges  facing  the 
University  and  higher  education.  It  also  provides  an  organ- 
ized structure  within  Pennsylvania  for  volunteers  to  become 
actively  involved  in  advocating  for  the  University's  future 
and  the  support  of  our  students.  Additionally,  network  mem- 
bers will  increase  the  public  awareness  of  the  value  which 
Penn  State  brings  to  the  entire  commonwealth. 


"At  the  request  of  our  alumni  we  are  forming  this  organ- 
ization of  Penn  State  friends'  —  members  and  nonmem- 
bers,  alumni  and  non-alums,  parents  and  students,  and  all 
those  who  benefit  from  what  Penn  State  offers  and  has 
offered  for  150  years,"  said  Diane  Ryan,  executive  director 
of  the  association.  "Several  organized  networks  which  sup- 
port specific  program  areas  have  been  very  beneficial  for 
Penn  State  in  the  past  and  we  plan  to  learn  from  them  and 
work  cooperatively  with  them  as  we  establish  this  broad- 
based  framework  for  support  and  advocacy.  Half  of  our 
450,000  alumni  live  in  Pennsylvania;  add  to  that  our  parents, 


students,  families  and  friends  who  all  enjoy  what  Penn  State 
offers  throughout  the  state  and  the  world.  It's  appropriate 
that  this  should  come  from  the  Alumni  Association.  The 
Alumni  Association's  mission  is  to  connect  alumni  and 
friends  to  the  University  and  to  each  other  —  and  that's 
what  we  plan  to  do  with  this  new  initiative." 

For  more  information  about  the  Penn  State  Grassroots 
Network,  to  receive  regular  network  updates  or  to  find  out 
how  to  become  a  Grassroots  Network  volunteer,  check  the 
Web  at  http://alumni.psu.edu/grassroots  or  call  (888)  353- 
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University  Park  Calendar 

October  25  -  November  3 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 


Friday,  October  25 

"200  Years:  Change  —  No  Change."  gallery 
talk  by  Joyce  Robinson,  noon.  Christoffers 
Lobby.  Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 

Monday,  October  28 

Community  Academy  for  Lifelong  Learning 
class:  Japanese  Ceramics  by  Ron  Hand,  10 
a.m..  Palmer  Museum  of  Art.  To  register, 
call  (814)  238-2368. 

The  Center  for  Arts  and  Crafts  classes.  HUB-Robe- 
son  Center.  To  register,  call  (814)  8630611. 

MUSIC 

Tuesday,  October  29 

Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble,  Dennis  Glocke,  con- 
ductor, 8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall,  Music  I. 

Thursday,  October  31 

Yes.  8  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center.  For  tick- 
ets, call  (814)  865-5555. 

Friday,  November  1 

Tool,  7:30  p.m..  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center.  For 
tickets,  call  (814)  865-5555. 

Sunday,  November  3 

Concert  Choir,  Lynn  Drafall,  director.  4  p.m., 
Esber  Recital  Hall,  Music  I. 


"Syst'em,  Too:  Blob  Lab,"  by  Bob  Sweeney,  will  be  on  display  at  the  HUB-Robeson  Center 
on  the  University  Park  campus  through  -Dec.  6. 


SEMINARS 

Friday,  October  25 

John  Friedman  on  "The  Nonlinear  R-Mode," 

11  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Becky  Mansfield  on  "Globalization  and  the  Con- 
tradictions of  Neoliberalism:  Fishing  for 
Environmental  Governance  in  the  North 
Pacific."  3:30  p.m..  301  Steidle. 
Brian  Clark  on  "The  Renovation  of  Coronilla 
varia  L.  (crownvetch)  and  Weed-Infested 
Roadsides  Using  a  Native  and  Non-native 
Grass  Mix,"  3:35  to  4:25  p.m.,  102  Agricul- 
tural Sciences  and  Industries. 
Monday,  October  28 

Anurima  Singh  on  "Liquid-Crystalline  Den- 
drimer."  11:15  a.m..  S-5  Osmond  Lab. 
Jen  Hofer  on  "No  Visible  Doors:  Editing  an 
Anthology  of  Contemporary  Poetry  by  Mexi- 
can Women,"  12:15  p.m.,  102  Kern. 
David  Benson  on  "From  Cytochrome  b5  Models 
to  the  Real  Thing:  Probing  the  Relationship 
Between  Structure,  Stability  and  Function," 
1:15  p.m..  S-5  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Steven  P  Weinstein  on  "Current  and  Emerging 
Pharmacological  Approaches  to  Manage- 
ment of  Overweight  and  Obesity,"  4  p.m.. 
108  Wartik  Laboratory. 
Tuesday,  October  29 

Charles  Johnson  on  "Carbon  Nanotube  Elec- 
tronics —  The  Inside  Story."  3:30  p.m.,  339 
Davey  Laboratory. 
Linda  Nicholson  on  "Dynamics,  Thermodynam- 
ics and  Insights  into  Protein  Function," 
4  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Herman  Cain  on  "CEO  of  Self:  You're  in 

Charge."  7  p.m..  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 
Louise  Allison  Cort  on  "Portrait  of  a  Moment: 
Japanese  Ceramics  from  1972-1973  in  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Collection."  7  p.m..  Lipcon 
Auditorium.  Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 
Wednesday,  October  30 

Srini  Devadas  on  "Physical  Random  Functions 
and  Secure  Computing,"  4  p.m.,  302  Pond 
Laboratory. 
Thursday,  October  31 

Mark  Hersham  on  "Nanoscale  Materials  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering  Down  to  the  Single 


Aerosmith,  Creed  to  rock  Jordan  Center 

BRYCE  JORDAN  CENTER 


Two  rock  bands  will  be  coming  to  The 
Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  the  University 
Park  campus  in  the  coming  months. 

Aerosmith  will  play  at  7:30  p.m.  Dec.  17. 
In  addition.  Creed,  with  opening  act  12 
Stones,  will  perform  at  7:15  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Nov.  19, 

Aerosmith  was  inducted  into  the  Rock 
and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame  in  March  2001.  The 
band's  latest  album,  "0,  Yeah!  Ultimate 
Aerosmith  Hits,"  has  spent  14  weeks  on 
the  Billboard  charts,  peaking  at  No.  4. 

Reserved  tickets  are  $37.50,  $47.50  and 
$65,  and  go  on  sale  at  10  a.m.  Saturday, 
Oct.  26.  Wristbands  will  be  made  available 
from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  25,  and 
from  8  to  9  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  26,  for 


those  wishing  to  purchase  tickets  at  The 
Bryce  Jordan  Ticket  Center  only. 

Creed,  which  received  a  Grammy  in 
1998  for  its  song,  "With  Arms  Wide  Open," 
had  a  recent  hit  with  "My  Sacrifice." 

Reserved  tickets  cost  $38.50  and  $48.50. 
General  admission  tickets  (main  floor 
only)  are  priced  at  $48.50. 


Tickets  are  available  at  The  Bryce  Jordan 
Ticket  Center,  Eisenhower  Auditorium,  select 
Uni-Marts,  Altoona  campus  ticket  outlet,  by 
phone  at  (814)  865-5555  or  (800)  863- 
3336,  or  online  at  http://www.bjc.psu.edu/. 


ARTS& 
ENTERTAINMENT 

Wind  Ensemble  concert 

The  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble  will  pres- 
ent a  concert  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  29,  in 
Esber  Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  Tickets  are  $4,  general  admission, 
and  $2,  students,  and  may  be  purchased  at 
the  door. 

Opera  lecture 

Penn  State  Abington  will  continue  its  "An 
Afternoon  with  the  Arts"  opera  lecture 
series  with  "Carmen"  at  2:30  p.m.  Sunday, 
Nov.  3,  at  112  Woodland  Building.  Moylan 
C.  Mills,  professor  emeritus  of  integrative 
arts,  will  lead  the  discussion. 

Tickets,  which  are  $8  for  single  lecture 
or  $35  for  the  five-lecture  series,  are  non- 
refundable. For  information,  call  Sally 
Reinitz  at  (215)  881-7368. 

Organ  lecture,  recital 

The  magic  of  silent  movies  and  organ 
music  will  be  featured  during  a  free  lecture 
and  recital  at  2  p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  10,  in 
Sutherland  Auditorium,  Helen  Buck 
O'Neill  Stage,  at  Penn  State  Abington. 

"Flesh  and  the  Devil,"  Greta  Garbo's 
first  film  with  John  Gilbert,  will  be  the 
focus  of  a  lecture  by  Moylan  C.  Mills,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  integrative  arts.  Organ- 
ist Wayne  Zimmerman  will  provide  the 
music  using  an  authentic  theater  organ. 
For  information  and  reservations,  call 
(215)  881-7368. 

Dance  concert 

The  annual  fall  dance  concert,  featuring 
members  of  Penn  State  Abington's  dance 
troupe,  will  be  performed  at  8  p.m.  Nov.  21 
and  22  on  the  Mezzanine  of  the  campus' 
Physical  Education  Building. 

Tickets  are  $5  for  adults  and  $1  for  chil- 
dren under  12  years  of  age  and  available  at 
the  door.  For  information,  call  (215)  881- 
7368. 


Molecule  Level,"  11:15  a.m.  to  12:05  p.m., 
22  Deike. 

Dale  van  Harlingen  on  "The  Search  for  Symme- 
try Transitions  and  Complex  Order  Parame- 
ters in  Unconventional  Superconductors," 
4  p.m.,  117  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Friday,  November  1 

Eric  Novak  on  "inflationary  Cosmology  and 
String  Theory  Moduli  Space,"  2:30  p.m., 
339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Amit  Chaudhuri  and  Amitava  Kumar  on  "Collo- 
quium on  Violence  in  South  Asia:  Literary 
Responses,"  3  to  4:30  p.m.,  Lipcon  Audito- 
rium, Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 

Chris  Benner  on  "Calling  the  Cape:  Information 
Technology  and  Restructuring  of  Work  in  the 
South  African  Call  Center  Industry." 
3:30  p.m..  301  Steidle. 

Martha  Crowther  on  "Custodial  Grandparents: 
Exploring  Successful  Aging  and  Spirituality," 
4  p.m.,  110  Henderson. 

Kurt  Saupe  on  "The  Hungry  Heart:  Myocardial 
Metabolism  and  Energetics  in  Heart  Dis- 
easei"  4  to  5  p.m..  127  Noll  Physiological 
Research  Center. 


Mohamed  el  Bahay  Issawi  and  Sabry  Abd  el 
Azziz  Khatter  on  "The  Nile,  Past  and  Pre- 
sent: Issues  in  Geology  and  Archaeology, 
Environment  and  Water,"  6  to  8  p.m.,  Her- 
itage Hall,  HUB-Robeson  Center. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

"Shaker  Boxes,"  by  Steve  Strouse,  through 
Dec.  10. 

Faith  Ringgold,  through  Dec.  4. 

"A  Journey  Through  Rug  Hooking,"  Nancy 
Spear,  Oct.  29  through  Dec.  1. 

"Syst'em,  Too:  Blob  Lab,"  through  Dec.  6. 

"Sculptures,"  Joe  Mooney.  through  Dec.  5. 

North  Halls 

"Falun  Dafa:  A  Gem  Shining  Through  the  Twi- 
light of  China,"  through  Dec.  10. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Picturing  America:  Photographs  from  the  Per- 
manent Collection."  through  Jan.  19. 

"200  Years:  Change-No  Change."  by  Jaune 
puick-to-See  Smith."  through  Jan.  26. 


"The  Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Collection  of  Japan- 
ese Ceramics  of  the  1970s,"  through  Dec. 
1. 

Pattee  and  Patemo  Library  exhibit  areas 

"Styles  of  German  Architecture,"  from 
Romanesque  to  Expressionist  by  Gary  L. 
Catchen,  through  Nov.  29. 

"Through  the  Lens:  Photographic  Selections 
from  Penn  State  University  Libraries'  Histori- 
cal Collections  and  Labor  Archives,"  through 
Dec.  31. 

Ritenour 

"Color  Photography."  by  Jake  Waldman,  through 
Dec.  8. 

Waring  Commons 

"Color  Photography  by  Conrad  Louis-Charles," 
through  Dec.  12. 

For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities, 
including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a  detailed 
listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes' 
conferences,  visit  the  Web  at  http://www.  out- 
reach.psu.edu/conferences.html. 
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Hard- hat  zone 

Students  in  the  Penn  State  chapter  of 
Habitat  for  Humanity  at  University  Park 
raised  $40,000  for,  designed  and  are  in 
the  process  of  building  a  Habitat  for 
Humanity  house  near  the  University  Park 
campus.  On  this  page  are  scenes  from  the 
building  site.  For  the  full  story,  see  page  1. 


The  house  is  taking  shape  in  Port  Matilda,  as  students  work  with  the  house's  future  owners  to  build  it.  The  students, 
members  of  the  Penn  State  chapter  of  Habitat  for  Humanity,  raised  $40,000  in  less  than  two  years  to  pay  for  the 
materials  and  other  considerations  needed  to  make  the  project  a  reality. 


Students  work  to  construct  a  doorway  in  the  house  they're 
building  for  Habitat  for  Humanity. 


Christy  Zabrodski,  communication  director  for  the 
group,  marks  where  the  rafters  will  be  placed. 


*m 
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Photos  by  Greg  Grieco 


Dale  Albright,  the  on-site  supervisor  for 
the  project,  talks  with  a  student  about 
the  construction  progress,  left.  Above, 
Chris  Coble  erects  scaffolding  in  what 
will  be  the  living  room  of  the  house. 
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Travel  Services  debuts  new 
online  self-booking  system 


Travel  Services'  new  online  self-booking 
system.  Travel  Services  Online,  premiered 
Oct  21  with  a  contest  that  will  award  one 
grand-prize  winner  two  free,  round-trip 
coach  class  United  Airline  tickets  good  for 
anywhere  in  the  continental  United  States. 

The  contest,  which  runs  through  Jan. 
31,  automatically  enters  travelers  and  trav- 
el arrangers  into  a  drawing  each  time  they 
purchase  a  business  trip  through  the  sys- 
tem. The  drawing  will  be  held  Feb.  3.  There 
is  no  limit  to  how  much  a  traveler  must 
spend  or  how  often  they  enter.  Second  prize 
includes  dinner  for  two  and  one  night's  stay 
at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  or  The  Penn  Stater 
Conference  Center  Hotel,  and  third  prize  is 
a  free  car  rental  for  a  week  through  Nation- 
al Car  Rental.  Winnings  can  be  used  for 
business  or  leisure  travel.  Prizes  are  donat- 
ed by  the  vendors  and  are  subject  to  the 
appropriate  taxes.  Business  Services 
employees  are  ineligible  for  the  contest 

Travel  Services  Online,  which  is  avail- 
able for  all  University-wide  faculty  and  staff, 
24  four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week, 
offers  the  lowest  available  airfare,  includ 
ing  University  contracted  rates,  by  simulta 
neously  searching  Continental  Airlines, 
Delta  Airlines,  Northwest  Airlines,  United 
Airlines,  US  Airways,  Orbitz,  Travelocity 
and  Expedia. 

This  system  "allows  travelers  and  travel 
arrangers  to  search  schedules  and  pricing 
on  their  own  and  to  get  a  better  sense  of  the 
lowest  fare,"  said  Marguerite  Gustkey,  man- 
ager of  Travel  Services.  "It  allows  them  to 
book  from  remote  locations  and  at  non-core 
hours,  and  gives  them  some  autonomy  in 
booking  their  travel  that  they  didn't  have 
previously,'*  she  added. 

By  visiting  http://guru.psu.edu/travel, 
travelers  can  create  personal  profiles  by 
selecting  preferred  vendors,  seat  assign- 
ments and  flight  preferences.  The  system 
can  be  used  to  book  multiple  travelers  and 
visitors  to  the  University.  Those  booking 
international  travel  can  select  the  appropri- 
ate currency  to  calculate  the  correct  fare 
and  have  up  to  two  passports  on  file. 

Travelers  receive  e-mail  notification  of 
itineraries,  gate  assignments,  delays  and 


Travel  Services  Online  has  been 
under  development  for  the  past 
year  and  the  pilot  program  began 
last  September. 


cancellations.  The  only  charge  is  a  $6.70 
per-transaction  fee  on  any  combination  of 
air,  rail,  car  or  hotel  reservations  for  one  or 
more  passengers. 

According  to  Russ  Rossman,  senior  pro- 
cedures specialist  in  Administrative  Sys- 
tems, Travel  Services  Online  is  the  only 
authorized  self-booking  system  for  which 
the  University  Purchasing  Card  may  be 
used  to  book  air,  rail  and  cars.  Travelers 
also  may  use  their  purchasing  card  when 
planning  business  travel  through  Travel 
Services,  Centre  for  Travel  and  Omega 
World  Travel.  When  paying  with  a  pur- 
chasing card,  there  is  no  need  to  complete 
a  Direct  Bill  Authorization  Form  (DBAF). 
Cardholders  may  book  hotel  reservations 
at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  and  The  Penn 
Stater.  Purchasing  cards  are  not  permitted 
at  other  Web  sites,  hotels  and  non-author- 
ized travel  agencies. 

University  policy  TR14  Travel  Self-Book- 
ing provides  guidelines  for  using  the  online 
system  and  other  travel  policies  have  been 
amended  to  include  the  new  system.  Policy 
BS14  Penn  State  Purchasing  Card  has  been 
revised  to  reflect  the  new  card  uses.  Visit 
http://guru.psu.edu/policies  for  more  infor- 
mation on  these  two  policies. 

Travel  Services  Online  has  been  under 
development  for  the  past  year  and  the  pilot 
program  began  last  September. 

Training  is  available  for  anyone  inter- 
ested in  learning  to  use  the  service.  To  reg- 
ister, visit  http://guru.psu.edu/travel/ 
training  and  choose  one  of  the  free  sessions 
offered  from  1  to  3  p.m.  Oct.  29,  Nov.  5  or 
Nov.  19  in  112  Kern  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  For  more  information, 
contact  Marguerite  Gustkey  at 
mlf2@psu.edu  or  (814)  865-0395. 


COURSES 

Health  Matters 

To  register  for  Health  Matters  pro- 
grams, call  (814)  865-3085  or  go  online  at 
http://www.ohr.psu.edu/health/programs. 
htm. 

■  Breast  Cancer  Awareness:  Aaron  Blez- 
nak  will  present  a  free  program  from  11:30 


a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  Monday,  Oct  28,  in  108 
Wartik  Building  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

■  Movin'  in  the  New  Millennium:  Paul 
"Babe"  Mayer  will  present  a  program  from 
11:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  in  133  White  Build- 
ing. The  cost  is  $5  and  reimbursable  for 
those  that  have  HealthAmerica  HMO. 


Falling  leaves 


Autumn  is  here,  as  evidenced  by  the  leaves  falling  on  the  paw  of  the  Nittany  Lion 
Shrine  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Several  areas  of  the  state  already  have 
received  their  first  heavy  frosts  of  the  season. 

Photo:  Greg  G 


Stay  informed 

Get  the  latest  news  for  and  about  Penn  State  faculty  and  staff 

from  the  Faculty/Staff  Newswire.  This  free  news  service  from  the 

editors  of  Intercom  is  e-mailed  each  week  to  full-time  faculty  and 

staff.  Those  who  are  not  full-time  faculty  or  staff  also  may 

subscribe  by  visiting  the  Web  at 

httDMvww.Bsu.edu/INTERCOM/newswire/. 

For  information,  e-mail  Annemarie  Mountz  at  AMountz@psu.edu. 
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Hurray  for  homecoming 

Penn  State's  2002  homecoming  celebration  brought  the  young  and  the  young  at  heart 
to  University  Park  to  celebrate.  Above,  left  and  bottom  right:  Students  put  the 
finishing  touches  on  parade  floats  at  a  staging  area  off  Park  Avenue.  Bottom  left: 
Alumni  of  all  ages  mingled  with  students,  sharing  some  banter  and  Creamery  ice 
cream  at  a  homecoming  reception  held  at  the  Hintz  Family  Alumni  Center  Friday 
afternoon,  Oct.  18.  The  homecoming  celebration  continued  at  Beaver  Stadium 
Saturday,  Oct.  19,  where  the  Nittany  Lions  shut  out  Northwestern  49  to  0. 

Photos:  Annemarie  Mountz 
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DuBois  launches  virtual  community  dedicated  to  diversity 


As  couples  danced  the  cha-cha  to  the  beat  of  "LaBam- 
ba"  under  a  canopy  of  exploding  fireworks,  Penn  State 
DuBois  staged  a  grand  opening  celebration  recendy 
to  unveil  a  new  project  that  will  link  its  educators  and 
students  to  other  learners  across  the  nation  and  the  world. 

The  occasion  marked  the  ribbon  cutting  of  The  World  of 
Diversity,  a  Web-based  virtual  community.  Like  the  com- 
munity it  represents,  the  ribbon-cutting  was  held  online;  a 
virtual  spectacle  complete  witii  virtual  champagne  toasts, 
balloons  and  dancing. 

"With  a  wish  for  success  now  and  in  the  future,"  Sandra 
Gleason,  associate  dean  for  faculty  in  the  Commonwealth 
College,  "cut"  the  ribbon  and  proclaimed  the  site  officially 
open. 

World  of  Diversity  is  an  online  meeting  space  dedicated 
to  promoting  diversity  and  encouraging  collaboration  across 
fields  of  study,  explained  site  creator  and  coordinator  Deb- 
orah Gill,  assistant  professor  of  Spanish  at  Penn  State 
DuBois. 

"Technology  and  its  ability  to  foster  educator-student  col- 
laboration across  the  expanse  of  a  multi-campus  university, 
the  nation  and  even  the  world  have  completely  changed  the 
dynamics  of  today's  classroom,"  said  Gill.  "This  is  why  the 
creation  of  such  places  as  the  World  of  Diversity  is  so  impor- 
tant." 

The  interactive  Web  site  interweaves  audio,  video  and 


"Technology  and  Its  ability  to  foster  educator- 
student  collaboration  across  the  expanse  of  a 
multi-campus  university,  the  nation  and  even 
the  world  have  completely  changed  the 
dynamics  of  today's  classroom.  This  is  why  the 
creation  of  such  places  as  the  World  of 
Diversity  is  so  important." 


Sandra  Gleason 

associate  dean  for  faculty 

in  the  Commonwealth  College 


photographic  images  with  rich  textual  descriptions  to  inform 
visitors  about  various  world  cultures.  In  addition,  it  features 
online  conferences  and  project  "boards"  where  classes 
and/or  individual  students  can  collaborate  on  projects. 

Highlights  include  virtual  museums  in  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent disciplines  and  languages;  storytelling  in  Storybook 
Corner;  a  "room"  devoted  to  women's  issues  around  the 
world;  and  Culture  Walks,  the  most  recent  endeavor,  fea- 


turing virtual  walking  tours  of  different  countries. 

Penn  State  DuBois  faculty  have  used  the  site  to  teach 
several  courses.  Women's  studies  and  foreign  language 
classes  have  used  it  to  explore  diversity  issues,  while  stu- 
dents in  other  subjects,  such  as  English  and  computer  pro- 
gramming, have  been  logging  on  and  creating  projects. 
With  the  grand  opening,  the  site  now  is  fully  functional  and 
ready  for  use  by  others. 

To  demonstrate  how  the  site  can  be  used,  Gill  was  host 
for  a  two-day  online  conference  immediately  following  the 
grand  opening.  Presenters  included  educators  and  admin- 
istrators from  various  campuses,  as  well  as  from  the  Lycee 
Astier  in  Aubenas,  France;  Kent  State  University;  and  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 

Visitors  from  around  the  world,  including  Japan,  Thai- 
land, Australia,  Denmark  and  Cyprus,  logged  on  to  the  site 
to  view  the  presentations,  which  concentrated  on  the  use  of 
technology  in  teaching  foreign  languages,  art  and  women's 
studies. 

Gill  welcomes  any  person  or  class  studying  any  subject 
to  log  on  to  the  site  at  http://diversity.ck.psu.edu/World_of_ 
Diversity.  There,  visitors  can  tour  the  various  elements  of 
the  virtual  community,  or  develop  a  special  project  to  add  to 
the  site.  For  more  information,  e-mail  Gill  at  psu_diversi- 
ty@yahoo.com. 


BOOK  SHELF 

The  following  faculty  members  recently 
published  books: 

■  Larry  Cata  Backer,  professor  of  law, 
Dickinson  School  of  Law;  Comparative 
Corporate  Law:  United  States.  European 
Union.  China,  Japan,  published  by  Car- 
olina Academic  Press,  Durham,  N.C. 

■  Jan  M.  Mutmansky,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  mining  engineering,  and  Howard  L. 
Hartman,  formerly  associate  dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering;  Introductory 
Mining  Engineering,  published  in  New 
York  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

For    details,    check    the   Web    at 
http://www.pus.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2002/0ct24/bookshelf.html. 


APPOINTMENT 

The  following  individual  was  recently 
appointed  to  a  new  position  at  the  Univer- 
sity; 

■  Ann  Major,  director  of  the  recendy 
established  Jimirro  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Media  Influence. 

For    details,    check    the    Web    at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2002/0ct24/appointments.html. 


For  the  latest  Penn  Stater  items,  go  to 

http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 

intercom_2002/0024/pennstaters.htn)l. 


Close  trim 


Chris  Spotts,  a  member  of  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant  landscape  crew,  works  on  the  lawn  at  the  trial  gardens  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  It  won't  be  very  long  until  the  garden  will  be  prepared  for  cold  weather. 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 
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Focus  on  Research 
Microscopic  hydrogel  chambers  facilitate  drug  screenings 


■  ■■s 


By  A'ndrea  Messer 

Public  Information 

licroscopic  chambers  constructed  of 
a  hydrogel  similar  to  Jell-O,  may 
allow  pharmaceutical  chemists  to 
Iscreen  chemical  libraries  of  mole- 
cules rapidly  for  potential  new  drugs,  accord- 
ing to  a  chemical  engineer. 

"Pharmaceutical  companies  doing  drug 
discovery  generate  enormous  libraries  of 
molecules  that  must  be  screened  to  deter- 
mine useful  drug  activity,"  said  Michael 
Pishko,  associate  professor  of  chemical  engi- 
neering. "The  generation  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  molecules  makes  screening  a 
very  large  task." 

According  to  Pishko,  the  drug  companies 
typically  put  the  molecular  libraries  through 
a  relatively  fast,  high  throughput  process  and 
those  chemicals  that  show  activity  are  then 
tested  further. 

"If  they  put  100,000  chemicals  through 
high  throughput  screening,  then  about  5,000 
may  show  some  promise,"  Pishko  said. 
'Testing  that  many  molecules  on  animal 
models  would  be  prohibitively  expensive,  so 
the  pharmaceutical  companies  test  chemical 
activity  on  cell  cultures." 

Pishko  and  Won-Gun  Koh,  graduate  stu- 
dent in  chemical  engineering,  developed  a 
three^^imensional  biochip  that  contains  tiny 
chemical  reactor  chambers  where  cells  can 
grow  combined  with  a  microfluidics  delivery 
system  already  in  place.  The  chips  start  as 
glass  or  plastic  substrates  on  which 
microchannels  for  the  microfluidic  delivery 
system  are  etched  using  conventional  photo 
lithographic  methods.  Then  the  threedimen- 
sional  polyfethylene)  glycol  hydrogel  micro- 
structures  are  fabricated  in  the  microfluidic 
channels  using  a  photo  mask  and  light 
which  sets  the  gel.  Because  the  live  cells  are 
incorporated  into  the  tiny  cell  culture  cham- 
bers when  the  reaction  chambers  are  created 
and  the  microfluidic  channels  are  incorporat- 
ed into  the  chip  from  the  start,  the  chips  are 
ready  for  attachment  to  an  external  fluidic 
system  when  they  are  fabricated. 


Michael  Pishko,  associate  professor  of  chemical  engineering,  worked  on  the  development  of 
a  three-dimensional  biochip  that  contains  tiny  chemical  reactor  chambers  where  cells 
can  grow  combined  with  a  microfluidics  delivery  system. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Currently,  the  researchers  produce  400 
microstructures  of  between  50  and  100 
microns  in  diameter  on  a  millimeter  square 
chip.  Cells  from  a  variety  of  organs  including 
the  nervous  system,  liver  and  connective  tis- 
sue and  both  healthy  and  cancer  cells  can  be 
incorporated  into  the  chips.  The  high  liquid 
content  of  the  hydrogel  creates  an  environ- 
ment more  closely  matched  to  nature  than 
the  flat  cell  cultures  currently  available  on 
two-dimensional  biochips. 

Growing  the  cells  and  delivering  compo- 
nents of  the  chemical  library  and  nutrients  to 
the  living  cells  is  only  the  first  step.  Once  the 
potential  new  drugs  and  cells  come  together, 
some  way  to  test  the  outcome  is  needed. 

Typically,  pharmaceutical  chemists  wish 
to  test  for  such  activity  as  toxicity,  uptake  of 
calcium,  initiation  of  apoptosis  —  when  cells 
loll  themselves,  production  of  nitrogen  oxide, 
production  of  proteins  or  gene  expression. 


In  many  cases,  incorporating  a  fluorescent 
marker  into  the  cells  will  monitor  the  results. 
To  test  for  toxicity,  when  the  cells  are  illumi- 
nated, the  fluorescent  tag  will  glow  green  if 
the  cell  is  alive,  but  red  if  it  is  dead.  Another 
fluorescent  tag,  which  can  be  incorporated 
into  the  hydrogel,  marks  a  change  in  acidity 
and  can  indicate  that  the  cells  are  producing 
a  product,  such  as  a  protein  or  enzyme. 
Because  the  hydrogel  is  transparent,  a  vari- 
ety of  optical  sensors  can  also  be  used  on 
chambers  in  the  biochip.  Using  the  microflu- 
idic system,  chemicals  produced  by  the  cells 
can  also  be  sampled. 

Pishko,  Koh  and  Alexander  Revzin  of 
Texas  A  &  M  have  submitted  a  provisional 
patent  application  on  this  technology.  The 
research  was  funded  by  NASA 


A'ndrea  Messer  can  be  reached  at 
aeml@psu.edu. 


NASA  awards  2  grants  to  develop  instruments  of  space  technology 


Jian  Ge,  assistant  professor  of  astronomy  and 
astrophysics,  has  received  two  new  grants' 
from  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA)  totaling  S927.000  to 
develop  next-generation  instruments  and 
technologies  to  be  included  on  future  space- 
exploration  missions  designed  to  study  new 
astronomical  phenomena  in  the  universe. 
One  of  the  grants,  from  NASA's  Space 
Astrophysics  Research  and  Analysis  pro- 
gram, pledges  support  for  three  years  total- 
ing $630,000.  The  other,  from  NASA's  Astro- 
biology  Science  and  Technology  Instrument 


Development  program,  is  for  one  year  and 
$297,000. 

The  funding  supports  Ge's  development 
of  technologies  for  NASA  space  missions 
such  as  the  Next  Generation  Space  Tele- 
scope and  missions  to  Mars.  One  of  the  tech- 
nologies is  an  infrared-silicon-immersion 
grating  that  consists  of  a  large  number  of 
narrow,  equally  spaced  steps  etched  on  sili- 
con substrates.  This  grating  can  separate 
infrared  radiation  into  separate  wavelengths 
of  "colors,"  much  like  rain  droplets  can  serve 
as  a  prism  to  separate  colors  of  the  visible 


spectrum.  Unlike  raindrops,  however,  Ge's 
silicon  grating  is  designed  to  have  unprece- 
dented color-separation  power. 

In  addition  to  the  infrared-silicon-immer- 
sion-grating technology,  Ge  and  his  team  are 
developing  three-dimensional  image-slicer 
technologies  for  future  application  in  remote- 
sensing  and  surface-landing  missions  to 
Mars.  Ge's  image  slicer  will  be  able  to  simul- 
taneously obtain  image  and  spectral  informa- 
tion from  objects  in  space  to  greafly  speed  up 
surveys  designed  to  detect  new  astronomical 
phenomena 


New  center  for 
nanoscale  science 
established  here 

Significant  support  from  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  (NSF),  combined  with 
matching  funds  from  the  University  and 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  plus  a  wealth  of 
faculty  expertise,  has  led  to  the  creation 
of  an  interdisciplinary  research  center 
called  the  Center  for  Nanoscale  Science. 

NSF_support  for  the  center  totals 
$9  million  over  the  next  six  years,  and 
matching  money  greatly  increases  the 
funding  total. 

"It's  a  big  addition  to  our  programs, 
and  a  testament  to  the  cooperation 
among  faculty  members  and  researchers 
at  Penn  State  that  NSF  decided  to  fund 
this  center,"  said  Moses  Chan,  Evan 
Pugh  professor  of  physics  and  director  of 
the  new  center.  According  to  the  NSF,  the 
Materials  Research  Science  and  Engi- 
neering Center  (MRSEC)  program  that 
funded  the  center  allows  scientists  to 
"undertake  materials  research  of  scope 
and  complexity  that  would  not  be  feasible 
under  traditional  funding  of  individual 
research  projects." 

Two  years  ago,  a  grant  from  NSFs 
MRSEC  program  helped  to  establish  at 
Penn  State  the  Center  for  Collective  Phe- 
nomena in  Restricted  Geometries  under 
Chan's  direction.  This  center  now  has 
been  absorbed  into  the  new  Center  for 
Nanoscale  Science,  which  has  a  signifi- 
cantiy  broadened  focus  that  includes 
three  complementary  areas  of  research. 
"What  we  found  in  the  first  couple  of 
years  with  the  previous  MRSEC-funded 
center  was  that  we  really  learned  from 
each  other  by  working  together  in  an 
interdisciplinary  and  interdepartmental 
environment,"  Chan  said. 

The  latest  award  was  given  in 
response  to  a  proposal  submitted  by  a 
team  of  scientists  from  the  College  of 
Engineering,  College  of  Earth  and  Miner- 
al Sciences,  and  the  Eberly  College  of  Sci- 
ence at  Penn  State,  led  by  Paul  Weiss, 
professor  of  chemistry.  While  the  Center 
for  Nanoscale  Science  presents  many 
research  possibilities,  the  core  of  its 
thrusts  remain  at  the  fundamental  level. 

One  of  the  new  research  thrusts  — 
with  a  team  of  researchers  led  by  William 
Hancock,  assistant  professor  of  bioengi- 
neering  —  focuses  on  designing,  testing 
and  understanding  molecular  devices, 
particularly  molecular  motors. 

"All  kinds  of  molecular  motors  exist  in 
nature,  driving  materials  and  processes  in 
living  organisms,"  Weiss  said.  "By  gain- 
ing a  better  understanding  of  those 
processes,  we  hope  to  learn  to  move 
materials  at  the  molecular  scale  in  syn- 
thetic systems  and  environments." 
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Halloween  at  Shaver's  Creek 

i 


Bob  Brownlee,  a  le,sure  studies  graduate  student  working  at  Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Center,  carries  pumpkins  from  the  field  at 
Wasson  Farm  on  state  Route  45  near  the  center,  below.  The  pumpkins,  above,  will  be  used  for  the  annual  Shavers  Creek 
Environmental  Center  Children's  Halloween  Festival,  which  will  be  held  Oct  26  and  27 


Photos:  Greg  Grieco 


Halloween  Festival 
is  this  weekend 

The  annual  Shaver's  Creek  Environmen- 
tal Center  Children's  Halloween  Festival 
will  be  held  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  Oct.  26  and  27,  at  the 
center. 

Geared  for  children  ages  4  to  10,  the 
Halloween  Festival  trail  features  sev- 
eral interactive  nature  stations 
explaining  the  cultural 
origins  of  the  holiday 
and  its  link  to 
nature.  The  festiv- 
ities also  include 
games,  music, 
crafts,  pump- 
i      kin  carving 
I      and  food. 
Trail  times 
will  start  every 
quarter  hour 
between  11  a.m. 
and  3:15  p.m.  Partici- 
pants are  encouraged  to  buy  tickets  at 
least  one  week  in  advance.  The  ticket 
price  is  $5  per  person.  Children  3  years 
old  and  younger  are  admitted  free.  Tick- 
ets are  available  at  Shaver's  Creek  or  by 
calling  (814)  863-2000  or  (814)  667-3424. 

For  information,  check  the  Web  at 
http://app.outreach.psu.edu/ShaversCreek/ 
notices/HalloweenTrail/default.html  or 
call  the  phone  numbers  listed  above. 
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Changes  in  tax  law  allow  new  choices  for  retirement  savings 


Starting  Jan.  1,  faculty  and  staff  will  have  the  ability  to  make 
larger  contributions  to  tax-deferred  employee  retirement  sav- 
ings plans;  have  another  plan  option  for  more  savings;  and 
for  those  over  age  50,  have  the  ability  to  play  "catch  up"  on 
their  retirement  savings. 

Currently,  University  employees  can  make  voluntary,  tax- 
deferred  contributions  to  a  403  (b)  Tax-Deferred  Annuity 
(TDA).  In  2003,  faculty  and  staff  also  may  contribute  to  a 
separate  457(b)  Deferred  Compensation  Plan.  As  a  result  of 
recent  tax  law  changes,  employees  may  make  a  maximum 


Benefits  Open  Enrollment  begins  Nov.  1 Page  3 

annual  contribution  to  both  plans,  rather  than  splitting  the 
maximum  contribution  between  them,  as  previously 
required  by  law.  The  new  federal  regulations  allow  employ- 
ees to  double  the  amount  of  tax-deferred  retirement  savings. 
There  are,  however,  differences  between  the  plans.  More 
details  are  available  in  the  following  Q&A  from  the  Office  of 
Human  Resources. 


Q.  What  do  all  of  these  plan  numbers  mean? 

A.  The  plans  are  named  for  the  Section  of  the  IRS  code 
that  authorizes  their  use.  While  these  plans  have  become 
increasingly  similar  regarding  the  maximum  annual  tax- 
deferral,  they  are  not  identical.  The  403(b)  plans,  also  known 
as  Tax  Deferred  Annuities  (TDAs),  are  limited  to  employees 
of  nonprofit  and  educational  institutions.  Alternatively,  401  (k) 
plans,  which  often  are  mentioned  in  financial  news  articles. 

Retirement,  page  3 


THE  HISTORIES  OF  PENN  STATE 


Fulfilling  a  need 

Fayette  campus  responded  to  society's  needs  in  a  changing  economy 


Editor's  note:  Most  people  know  the  history 
of  Penn  State  as  that  of  a  school  char- 
tered in  1855  at  the  request  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Agricultural  Society  to  apply 
scientific  principles  to  farming.  Since  that 
time,  Penn  State  has  grown  from  that  one 
campus  at  University  Park  to  24  locations 
statewide,  and  each  of  those  other  loca- 
tions has  its  own  history.  Intercom  is  con- 
tinuing to  highlight  those  stories. 

By  Dottie  Ikach 

Penn  State  Fayette 

An  all-male  student  body.  Crew  cuts, 
or  neatly  trimmed  hair  styles  with 
no  hair  below  collars.  Shirt  pockets 
nestled  with  plastic  liners  that  held 
an  assortment  of  pens  and  pencils.  T-shirts 
worn  under  long-sleeved  plaid  shirts,  not  as 
outerwear.  And,  ubiquitous  slide  rules 
proudly  tucked  through  belts  denoting  per- 
mal  identification  as  engineers. 
That  general  description  typified  Penn 
State  McKeesport  students  in  1957,  the 
year  the  first  classroom  building  opened  at 
the  campus'  present  location.  A  review  of 
the  1957  Centaur  Yearbook  reveals  page 
after  page  of  male  faces.  Three  female  staff 

History,  page  2 


The  first  site  of  the  McKeesport  Center  began  as  the  residence  of  John  M.  Risher.  The 
residence  later  became  the  Queen  Esther  Home  for  Children,  and  then  in  1948  the 
McKeesport  Center  occupied  the  first  floor. 


Enrollment  stays 
within  plans  for 
modest  growth 

Following  a  year  of  record  applications  to 
the  University,  Penn  State  has  seen  enroll- 
ment growth  continue  its  upward  trend, 
setting  a  new  record  while  staying  within 
the  University's  plans  of  controlled  and 
modest  growth. 

According  to  official  figures  tabulated 
by  the  Office  of  Enrollment  Management, 
enrollment  at  the  University's  24  locations 
has  reached  83,038  students  this  fall  —  an 
increase  of  1,334  students  (1.6  percent) 
over  2001-2002.  At  the  University  Park 
campus  enrollment  has  grown  to  41,445, 
an  increase  of  617  students  (1.5  percent). 
"These  latest  enrollment  figures  demon- 
strate that  the  high  demand  and  value  placed 
in  a  Penn  State  education  are  stronger  than 
ever,"  said  President  Graham  B.  Spanier. 
"We  continue  to  be  one  of  the  nation's  most 
popular  universities,  and  we  are  pleased  that 
the  incoming  class  this  fall  was  more  diverse 
and  more  talented  than  ever." 

The  new  enrollment  figures  reflect  a 
continuing  effort  by  the  University  to 
maintain  steady  enrollment  at  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus  while  fostering  modest 
growth  at  other  campus  locations.  In  1996, 
Penn  State  restructured  its  statewide  sys- 
tem to  provide  increased  opportunities  to 
upper-division  students  so  that  they  could 
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History 


Continued  from  page  1 

members  represented  the  only  feminine 

presence. 

Before  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent campus  in  the  area,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  offered  technical  courses  as 
early  as  1934  at  sites  in  Pittsburgh  and 
McKeesport  to  train  defense  industry 
workers.  When  World  War  II  ended,  many 
returning  veterans  needed  new  training  for 
peacetime.  Once  again,  Penn  State 
answered  the  call. 

By  1948,  as  the  various  rented  class- 
room facilities  were  outgrown,  a  stately 
Victorian  mansion  in  nearby  Dravosburg 
became  the  new  location  for  The  McK- 
eesport Center  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

Ruth  Baxter,  Penn  State  McKeesport 
Advisory  Board  member  and  campus  his- 
torian, began  working  as  a  staff  assistant  at 
the  center  in  1949  and  retired  from  the 
University  in  1984.  She  said  the  fortress- 
like red  brick  structure  had  a  storied  past 
Coal  baron  J.C.  Risher  built  the  mansion 
before  the  turn  of  the  century  and  it 
remained  in  the  family  for  three  genera- 
dons.  When  the  Risher  family  sold  the 
home,  it  became  the  Queen  Esther  Home 
for  Children  and  later  served  as  a 
Methodist  home  for  the  elderly.  The  struc- 
ture's appointments,  including  high  ceil- 
ings, oak  woodwork,  staircase,  and  fire- 
places in  each  room,  created  a  unique  set- 
ting for  staff  and  students. 

When  the  Westinghouse  Corp.  pur- 
chased the  building  in  1952,  the  center 
moved  to  the  West  Side  School  in 
McKeesport  and  began  to  offer  associate 
degrees  in  technology  in  1953. 

In  1955  a  group  of  area  businessmen 
formed  the  Penn  State  McKeesport  Advi- 
sory Board  to  begin  a  search  for  a  perma- 
nent location  for  The  McKeesport  Center. 
They  successfully  arranged  in  1956  for 
local  Realtor  William  Buck  to  donate  a  10- 
acre  parcel  of  land  adjacent  to  McK- 
eesport's  250-acre  Renziehausen  Park. 

The  first  classroom  building  opened  in 
February  1957.  Full-time,  nontraditional 
students,  mostly  veterans,  made  up  the 
majority  of  the  student  body.  Enrollment  of 
traditional  students  increased  once  the 
permanent  campus  was  established. 

Edward  Mikula  was  a  member  of  the 
first  class  to  graduate  from  the  new 
McKeesport  Center  in  May  1957,  having 
begun  his  Drafting-Design  Technology 
(DDT)  studies  at  the  Risher  mansion  loca- 
tion. 

"DDT  and  electrical  engineering  tech- 
nology (EET)  were  the  only  two  associate 
degrees  offered  then,"  Mikula  said.  Eight 
faculty  members  taught  DDT  and  EET 


Today,  McKeesport  campus  is  situated  on  a  52-acre  campus  in  McKeesport  and  White  Oak,  and  has  a  student  enrollment  of  934. 


McKeesport  at  a  glance 

■  Curtiss  E.  Porter,  campus  executive 
officer 

■  52-acre  campus  in  McKeesport  and 
White  Oak 

■  Student  enrollment  of  934 

■  40  full-time  faculty 

■  Student/faculty  ratio  of  18  to  1 

■  First  two  years  of  about  160  Penn 
State  majors 

■  Complete  three  bachelor's  and  three 
associate  degrees 

■  Professional  development  programs 

■  Four  varsity  sports 

■  Eighteen  student  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions 


classes  during  the  day.  Noncredit  continu- 
ing education  classes  were  held  in  the 
evenings. 

"We  used  to  have  slide  rule  contests  to 
determine  who  could  complete  the  most 
problems  in  the  least  amount  of  time," 
Mikula  recalls.  He  said  that  the  training  he 
received  prepared  him  well  for  a  38-year 
career  at  Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel. 

Mikula  represents  the  essence  of  phi- 
lanthropist William  Buck's  dream  to  estab- 


lish a  Penn  State  campus  in  McKeesport 
Buck's  later  gift  of  additional  land  provided 
an  expanded  site  for  the  construction  of 
several  buildings,  including  a  residence 
hall,  to  accommodate  growth. 

Buck's  niece  Stephanie  Mallinger  said 
her  uncle  felt  that  the  future  of 
McKeesport  lay  with  the  youth. 

"His  concept  was  that  if  there  were  a 
Penn  State  campus  for  the  young  people, 
they  could  avail  themselves  of  an  educa- 
tion without  having  to  go  away  to  college," 
she  said. 

Buck  was  a  self-made  man  who  became 
a  very  successful  Realtor.  His  father  died 
in  a  tragic  accident  when  Buck  was  only  11 
years  old,  leaving  his  mother,  younger  sis- 
ter and  himself.  He  never  married. 

Mallinger  related  that  her  uncle  had  a 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  what  he  had 
achieved  personally. 

"He  felt  that  he  had  benefited  from  the 
community  and  wanted  to  give  back  to  the 
community  in  this  way,"  she  said.  Overall 
he  donated  a  total  of  52  acres,  on  which  10 
buildings  now  stand. 

Fulfilling  William  Buck's  dream,  Penn 
State  McKeesport  enjoys  a  long  partner- 
ship with  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  region, 
playing  a  dynamic  role  in  bringing  the 
resources  of  a  nationally  prominent  univer- 
sity to  Southwestern  Pennsylvania.  When 


the  campus  began  to  offer  the  first  two 
years  of  baccalaureate  degree  programs  in 
1959,  enrollment  of  traditional  students 
steadily  increased,  including  increased 
numbers  of  female  students. 

In  1999  the  University  launched  the 
Information  Sciences  and  Technology  bac- 
calaureate degree  program,  the  first  bache- 
lor's degree  program  that  students  could 
complete  entirely  at  the 
McKeesport  campus.  Since  then,  bache- 
lor's degree  programs  in  business  and 
applied  psychology  have  been  added. 
Associate  degree  programs  in  business; 
science;  and  letters,  arts  and  sciences  also 
are  available.  Honors  studies  are  integrat- 
ed into  many  courses. 

Continuing  Education  provides  cus- 
tomized corporate  training  and  profession- 
al development  for  adult  learners  as  well 
as  summer  camps  for  youths.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  student  support  programs  are 
available. 

A  campus  of  the  Commonwealth  Col- 
lege, Penn  State  McKeesport  plays  host  to 
students  from  20  states  and  11  countries. 
Approximately  20  percent  live  in  campus 
housing.  Students  of  color  comprise  17 
percent  of  the  campus'  increasingly 
diverse  student  body.  In  contrast  to  half  a 
century  ago,  38  percent  of  the  students 
now  are  women. 


Get  the  latest  news  for  and  about  Penn  State  faculty  and  staff  from  the  Faculty/Staff  Newswire.  To  subscribe,  check  the  Web  at 
MtoMmiv.DSu.edu/INTERCOM/newsmre/.  For  information,  e-mail  Annemarie  Mountz  at  AMountz@psu.edM 
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are  more  commonly  found  in  the  corporate  or  "for 
profit"  sector.  Sometimes  referred  to  as  deferred 
compensation  programs,  457  plans  can  be  found  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sector. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  differences  between  403(b] 
and  a  457(b)  plans? 

A-Some  of  the  more  significant  differences  are: 

—  403(b)  plans  allow  the  distribution  of  funds  as  a 
result  of  a  qualified  hardship,  as  defined  by  the  IRS. 
457(b)  plans  allow  distribution  only  for  "unforeseen 
emergencies."  Purchasing  a  home  or  educational 
expenses  for  participants  or  family  members  would, 
by  IKS  definition,  qualify  for  hardship  withdrawals 
from  a  403(b)  plan.  These  situations  generally  would 
not  meet  the  standard  of  distribution  for  unforeseen 
emergencies  under  457(b). 

—  Distributions  from  each  plan  are  taxed  as  regu- 
lar income  in  the  year  that  they  are  received.  If 
403(b)  funds  are  distributed  before  the  participant 
reaches  age  59  1/2,  the  IRS  assesses  an  additional  10 
percent  tax  penalty.  No  penalty  applies  to  distribu- 
tions from  a  457(b)  plan,  regardless  of  the  partici- 
pant's age. 

—  Participants  in  a  supplemental  403(b)  plan  may 
begin  to  receive  income  from  the  plan  while  they're 
actively  employed  at  Perm  State.  Distributions  from  a 
457(b)  plan  may  only  begin  after  employment  at  the 
University  has  terminated. 

—  Faculty  and  staff  who  have  at  least  15  years  of 
service  with  Perm  State  may  be  eligible  to  make  con- 
tributions to  a  403(b)  plan  that  are  in  addition  to  the 
maximum  deferral  and  catch-up  amounts.  The  "15 
year  rule"  does  not  apply  to  457(b)  plans. 

—  If  a  457(b)  plan  participant  is  within  three  years 
of  norma]  retirement,  an  enhanced  limit  may  be  avail- 
able. This  enhanced  limit  could  allow  tax-deferred 
contributions  that  are  as  much  as  twice  the  normal 
limit  for  that  year. 

Q.  How  much  can  I  contribute  to  a  403(b)  or  a  457(b) 
plan? 

A.The  recent  tax  legislation  significantly  increased 
the  maximum  tax-deferred  amount,  eliminated  com- 
plex calculations  and  provided  for  regularly  sched- 
uled increases  in  the  annual  maximums  through 
2006.  Additionally,  "catch-up"  contributions  were 
authorized  for  participants  who  are  age  50  and  older. 
These  catch-up  provisions  also  will  increase  through 
2006. 

Faculty  and  staff  may  participate  in  both  a  403  (b) 
Tax-Deferred  Annuity  Plan  and  a  457(b)  Deferred 
Compensation  Plan  and  make  maximum  contribu- 
tions to  each  plan. 

The  following  are  the  maximum  tax-deferred  con- 
tributions available  for  403(b)  Tax-Deferred  Annuity 
Plans: 

All  participants  may  contribute  up  to  $11,000  this 
year,  $12,000  in  2003;  $13,000  in  2004;  $14,000  in 
2005;  and  $15,000  in  2006.  In  addition,  this  year  par- 
ticipants age  50  or  older  may  contribute  an  additional 
$1,000,  bringing  their  maximum  contribution  to 
$12,000.  That  additional  amount  increases  to  $2,000 
in  2003;  $3,000  in  2004;  $4,000  in  2005;  and  $5,000  in 
2006,  bringing  the  maximum  contribution  to  a  403(b) 
for  participants  age  50  or  older  to  $14,000  in  2003; 
$16,000  in  2004;  $18,000  in  2005;  and  $20,000  in  2006. 

Faculty  and  staff  who  have  a  minimum  of  15  years 
of  Perm  State  service  may  be  eligible  to  contribute 
more  than  the  above  maximums,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  the  employee's  prior  tax  deferrals. 

The  following  are  the  maximum  tax-deferred  con- 
tributions available  for  457(b)  Deferred  Compensa- 
tion Plans: 


All  participants  may  contribute  up  to  $11,000  this 
yean  $12,000  in  2003;  $13,000  in  2004;  $14,000  in 
2005;  and  $15,000  in  2006.  In  addition,  this  year  par- 
ticipants age  50  or  older  may  contribute  an  additional 
$1,000,  bringing  their  maximum  contribution  to 
$12,000.  That  additional  amount  increases  to  $2,000 
in  2003;  $3,000  in  2004;  $4,000  in  2005;  and  $5,000  in 
2006,  bringing  the  maximum  contribution  to  a 
457(b)  for  participants  age  50  or  older  to  $14,000  in 
2003;  $16,000  in  2004;  $18,000  in  2005;  and  $20,000  in 
2006. 

An  alternative  additional  contribution  may  be 
available  to  457(b)  participants  during  their  last 
three  years  prior  to  retirement  The  alternative  could 
allow  as  much  as  twice  the  annual  tax-deferral 
amount 

New  salary  reduction  agreements  for  both  403(b) 
and  457(b)  plans  are  necessary  each  year  to  increase 
contributions  to  the  new  maximum. 

Q.  Do  these  amounts  apply  in  total  for  both  the 
403(b)  and  the  457(b)  plans? 

A.No.  These  amounts  apply  separately  to  each 
plan.  If  you're  under  age  50  in  2003,  and  you  partici- 
pate in  both  a  403(b)  and  a  457(b)  plan  you  will  be 
able  to  tax-defer  as  much  as  $24,000.  If  you're  age  50 
or  older  the  maximum  deferral  amount  will  be 
$28,000. 

Q.  What  are  my  investment  choices  for  the  Peon 
State  403(b)  plan? 

A. You  may  invest  with  any  of  the  following  TDA 
companies:  Equitable,  Fidelity,  TIAA-CREF,  VALIC 
and  Vanguard.  The  number  and  type  of  investment 
choices  will  vary  among  these  companies.  More 
detailed  information  regarding  TDAs,  including  spe- 
cific investment  choices,  is  provided  in  the  Tax 
Deferred  Annuity  Summary  on  the  Employee  Bene- 
fits Division  Web  site  at  http://www.ohr.psu.edu/ 
benefits/tda/index.htm. 

Q.  Will  these  same  companies  be  available  for  my 
457(b)  plan? 

A.  No.  In  2003, 457(b)  plans  will  be  available  from 
TIAA-CREF  and  from  VALIC,  although  additional 
plans  may  be  offered  at  a  later  date.  Separate  applica- 
tions and  salary  reduction  agreements  are  required 
for  enrollment  in  a  457(b)  plan. 

Q.  When  can  I  enroll  in  403(b)  and  457(b)  plans? 
A.  You  may  enroll  in  either  plan  at  any  time. 
Enrollment  forms  and  salary  reduction  forms  must 
be  received  in  the  Employee  Benefits  Division  office 
by  the  first  business  day  of  the  month. 

Q.  Am  I  limited  in  my  ability  to  change  the  deduction 
amount  or  the  investments  I've  chosen? 

A.  You  may  increase,  decrease  or  suspend  your 
contribution  each  month,  without  limitation.  You'll 
need  to  complete  a  new  salary  reduction  agreement 
that  reflects  the  new  deduction  amount 

Q.  Where  can  I  find  more  information  about  403(b) 
and  457(b)  plans  at  Penn  State? 

A  Additional  403(b)  information  is  available  in  the 
Tax  Deferred  Annuity  Summary,  located  on  the 
Employee  Benefits  Division  Web  site  at 
http://www.ohr.psu.edu/benefits/tda/index.htm.  In 
addition  to  general  information,  the  summary  also 
provides  detailed  listings  of  available  investments, 
contact  numbers  and  links  to  the  Web  sites  of  each 
of  the  403(b)  companies. 

Additional  457(b)  information  is  available  as  part 
of  the  2003  Time  to  Choose  information  on  the  bene- 
fits Web  site  as  well  as  from  TIAA-CREF  and  VALIC. 
Representatives  from  both  companies  will  address 
questions  regarding  both  plans  during  an  upcoming 
Employee  Benefits  Open  House  at  University  Park. 
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Benefits  Open  Enrollment 
period  begins  on  Nov.  1 

The  annual  Employee  Benefits  Division  Open  Enrollment  period  will 
occur  from  Nov.  1  to  29.  During  this  time,  employees  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  enroll  themselves  and/or  eligible  dependents  in  a  Uni- 
versity sponsored  medical  plan  and/or  to  change  from  one  plan  to 
another. 

Additionally,  employees  may  enroll  or  change  the  amount  of  VADD 
coverage  and  make  changes  to  life  insurance  programs.  All  employees 
who  wish  to  participate  in  a  Flexible  Benefits  Reimbursement  Account 
for  2003  must  enroll,  even  if  they  participated  in  2002  and  wish  to  con- 
tinue at  the  same  contribution  level  in  2003. 

The  Web-based  open  enrollment  system  will  be  available  throughout 
the  open  enrollment  period.  This  program  improves  the  efficiency,  accu- 
racy and  timeliness  of  the  traditional  paper-based  system.  Faculty  and 
staff  may  make  and  submit  their  benefit  choices  from  anywhere  in  the 
world  during  the  open  enrollment  period  and,  if  desired,  electronic  con- 
firmation of  the  choices  made  will  be  returned  within  minutes  by  e-mail. 

The  only  requirements  to  use  this  system  are  an  Internet-connected 
computer  and  a  Penn  State  User  ID.  Most  faculty  and  staff  have  user 
IDs  and  use  them  to  send  and  retrieve  e-mail  through  the  University. 
Anyone  who  does  not  have  a  Penn  State  User  ID  and  password  should 
contact  the  Center  for  Academic  Computing  at  http://cac.psu.edu/. 

Employees  may  make  benefits  changes  for  2003  as  follows: 

■  Access  the  Employee  Benefits  Division  Web  page  at 
http://www.ohr.psu.edu/benefits/benefits.htm,  or  through  a  link  at  the 
University  home  page  at  http://www.psu.edu/ 

■  On  the  Benefits  Web  page,  click  on  the  link  for  "Open  Enrollment 
for  2003." 

■  To  review  current  benefits,  click  on  the  "review"  option  in  the 
frame  on  the  left 

■  When  prompted,  individuals  should  enter  their  Penn  State  Access 
Account  ID  and  password. 

■  To  change  medical  plans  or,  if  enrolled  in  an  HMO,  to  change  pre- 
scription drug  plans,  click  on  the  Medical  Plan  selection  in  the  frame 
on  the  left.  Medical  plan  options  are  determined  by  the  employee's 
county  of  residence. 

■  After  completing  each  section,  the  user  must  click  on  the  "Save  to 
Application"  button  found  at  the  bottom  of  each  page.  This  will  save  the 
changes  that  have  been  indicated  on  the  page. 

■  Flexible  Benefits  Accounts  for  Health  Care  Reimbursement  and 
Dependent  Care  Reimbursement  expire  at  the  end  of  each  year.  There- 
fore, new  elections  must  be  made  annually,  even  if  the  amount  con- 
tributed per  pay  is  the  same.  To  complete  this  election,  click  on  the 
"Flex  Accounts"  option  in  the  frame  on  the  left. 

■  After  all  changes  have  been  made,  go  to  the  "submit"  page  to  send 
them  electronically  to  the  Employee  Benefits  Division. 

■  Unless  the  employee  declines  an  e-mail  confirmation  during  the 
"submit"  process,  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  submission,  an  e-mail  will 
be  sent  confirming  the  employee's  benefit  choices  for  2003.  A  paper 
confirmation  statement  also  will  be  mailed  to  the  employee's  home  in 
early  December.  If  there  are  changes  to  be  made,  employees  should 
indicate  those  changes  on  the  paper  confirmation  statement  and  return 
it  to  the  Employee  Benefits  Division. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  make  any  changes  and/or  do  not  wish  to 
contribute  to  either  of  the  Flexible  Benefits  reimbursement  accounts  do 
not  need  to  do  anything. 

During  the  open  enrollment  period,  staff  members  from  the  Employ- 
ee Benefits  Division  will  be  available  to  assist  employees  with  any  ques- 
tions regarding  the  Web-based  enrollment  process  as  well  as  answer 
any  benefits-related  questions. 

Additionally,  personal  computer  stations  will  be  available  in  the 
Employee  Benefits  Division  office,  as  well  as  at  each  University  Park 
Benefits  Open  House,  to  be  announced  soon. 

'  Any  employee  who  cannot  access  any  computer  to  complete  the 
online  enrollment  or  has  any  questions  regarding  the  Web-based  sys- 
tem or  open  enrollment  should  contact  the  Employee  Benefits  Division 
at  (814)  865-1473  or  by  e-mail  at  bene@psu.edu. 
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University's  minority  enrollment  hits  all-time  high 


As  has  occurred  every  year  for  more  than 
a  decade,  enrollment  of  minority  students 
at  the  University  has  increased  again. 

Minority  enrollment  increased  5  per- 
cent, or  by  483  students,  over  the  num- 
bers for  fall  2001.  There  are  now  9,352 
minority  students  attending  the  Universi- 
ty's 24  locations  around  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  number  of  African-American  stu- 
dents attending  Penn  State  increased  by 
167  this  year,  with  79  additional  African- 
American  students  at  the  University  Park 
campus.  The  increase  represents  a  5  per- 
cent gain  in  African-American  students  at 
University  Park,  for  a  new  total  of  1,654. 
There  are  a  total  of  3,741  African-Ameri- 
can students  attending  all  Penn  State  loca- 
tions this  year. 

"Penn  State  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
key  educators  of  minorities  in  Pennsylva- 
nia higher  education,"  said  Terrell  Jones 
vice  provost  for  educational  equity. 

"The  real  keys  to  our  enrollment  suc- 
cess are  our  high  minority  student  reten- 
tion and  graduation  rates,"  Jones  said 
"Penn  State  has  the  highest  African-Amer- 
ican graduation  rate  in  the  Big  Ten.  Thai 
means  we  have  a  good  understanding  of 
the  campus  climate,  faculty  involvement 
and  student  support  services  necessary 
for  student  success." 

Undergraduate  students  at  Penn  State 
have  participated  in  teams  preparing 
experiments  for  space  shuttle  launches; 
helped  design  fuel-efficient  automobiles; 
studied  with  teams  on  overseas  projects; 
and  taken  on  other  roles  in  the  half-billion 
dollars  in  annual  research  that  occurs  at 
Penn  State. 

"We  think  a  Penn  State  education  pre- 
pares students  in  a  unique  way  for  suc- 
ceeding in  their  lives  after  graduation 
day,"  Jones  said. 

Overall  enrollment  at  Penn  State  is 
83,038  students  this  year.  Other  minority 
enrollment  figures  include;  3,527 
Asian/Pacific  Islander;  1,944  Hispanic; 
and  140  Native  American. 


pennState 

^p  Fall  Enrollment  Comparison 

Fall  2002                 Fall  2001 

University  Park 
Abington 

41,445                      40,828 
3.319                        3,179 

Altoona 

791                           759 

Berks 
Delaware  County 

2,471                        2.329 
1,739                        1,649 

DuBois 

MO 

955                        1,003 
3.710                        3,708 

Great  Valley 

3,258                          3.239 
1,240                        1,353 

Hershey 

675                           649 
734                          697 

934                              951 

Mont  Alto 

1,123                      U64 

Schuylkill 
Shenango 

1.101                        1,092 
938                           985 

Worthington  Scranton 

1,441                        1,609 
2.038                        1,954 

Subtotal                                                        77,075                       76,166 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Technology 
Total  Enrollment 

Department  of  Public  Information 

83,038                       81,704 

October  2002 

Enrollment 
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complete  their  degrees  at  a  campus  other  than  University  Park. 

"For  the  past  several  years,  our  plan  to  keep  University  Park 
enrollment  stable  while  enhancing  opportunities  for  upper  division 
students  at  other  campus  locations  to  continue  and  complete  their 
studies  at  that  campus  has  successfully  evolved,"  said  John 
Romano,  vice  provost  and  dean  for  enrollment  management 

This  year,  914  more  undergraduate  students  are  enrolled  Uni- 
versity-wide—a  total  of  71,301  students  (34,829  at  University  Park). 
Graduate  student  enrollment  increased  by  420  over  last  year,  to  a 
total  of  11,737  (6,616  at  University  Park). 

Enrollment  in  the  University's  College  of  Medicine  in  Hershey 
grew  by  26  students  to  675  for  2002-2003,  while  Penn  State's  Dick- 
inson School  of  Law  grew  by  60  students  to  an  enrollment  of  601. 
The  most  marked  growth  occurred  at  the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Technology  in  Williamsport,  where  5,963  are  now  enrolled  —  an 
increase  of  425  students  over  last  year,  or  7.7  percent 


pennState 

qp  2002  Fall  Minority  Enrollment 

Fan  2002  Minority  Enrollment  9,352  111! 
University  Park                       4,960 
Commonwealth  College             1,378 
Other  Campus  Colleges            2.298 
Great  Valley                                 233 

Hershey 

Dickinson  School  of  Law 

PA  College  of  Technolog 

152 
63 

268 

Native  American  Total: 

140 

African  American  Total: 

University  Park 

Commonwealth  Colleges 

Other  Campus  Colleges 

Great  Valley 

Hershey 

Dickinson  School  of  Law 

PA  College  of  Technology 

1,654 
750 
1,036 
78 
50 
21 
152 

University  Park 

Commonweallh  Colleges 

Other  Campus  Colleges 

Great  Valley 

Hershey 

Dickinson  School  of  Law 

PA  College  of  Technology 

65 

18 
23 
3 
3 
3 
25 

Asian/Pacific  Islander  Total: 
University  Park 
Commonwealth  Colleges 
Other  Campus  Colleges 
Great  Valley 
Hershey 

Dickinson  School  of  Law 
PA  College  of  Technology 

Department  of  Public  Infor 

3,527 

2.018 

831 

65 
25 
51 

Hispanic  Total: 

University  Park 

Commonwealth  Colleges 

Other  Campus  Colleges 

Great  Valley 

Hershey 

Dickinson  School  of  Law 

PA  College  of  Technology 

1^4* 

1,223 

211 
408 
14 
34 

Minority  enrollment  at  the  University  grew  at  a  higher  rate  than 
overall  enrollment.  Total  minority  enrollment  at  all  campuses  is 
9,352,  an  increase  of  483  students  (5  percent)  over  last  year.  At  Uni- 
versity Park,  minority  enrollment  stands  at  4,960,  an  increase  of  271 
students  (6  percent) .  Minority  students  system-wide  comprise  near- 
ly 11.3  percent  of  the  overall  student  population  and  more  than  11.9 
percent  of  the  University  Park  student  body. 

"Penn  State's  attraction  for  minorities  is  similar  to  what  makes 
it  attractive  to  many  young  people  —  convenient  locations  around 
the  commonwealth,  an  internationally  recognized  name  for  high 
quality  and  the  broad  number  off  esearch  activities  in  which  under- 
graduate students  can  get  involved,"  said  Terrell  Jones,  vice  provost 
for  educational  equity. 

A  further  breakdown  on  enrollment  figures  can  be  found  online 
under  the  "Students"  section  of  the  Penn  State  Fact  Book  at 
http://www.budget.psu.edu/factbooh. 


University's  Image  Resource  Center  reorganizes  to  streamline  operations 


The  University's  Image  Resource  Center  (formerly  Uni- 
versity Photo/Graphics)  has  undergone  a  reorganiza- 
tion, including  the  elimination  of  some  services  and  the 
transfer  of  one  function. 

In  this  reorganization,  photography  services  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  University  needs. 

After  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  services  and  a 
University-wide  needs  assessment,  it  was  determined 
that  changes  in  technology  and  the  distribution  of  relat- 
ed services  throughout  the  University,  including  the 
impact  of  desktop  publishing  and  digital  photography, 


have  resulted  in  diminished  demand  for  some  central 
functions.  Color  printing  and  other  image-  and  design- 
related  services  will  be  phased  out  by  Dec.  31.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  assist  customers  in  finding  alter- 
native services  on  campus. 

Beginning  in  January,  the  University  photographers 
will  be  reassigned  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architec- 
ture. According  to  Richard  Durst,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture,  this  will  enhance  the  college's 
academic  programs. 

"Their  mission  and  our  disciplines  are  well-aligned, 


making  this  a  logical  partnership,"  he  said. 

University  staff  and  faculty  still  will  be  able  to  make 
appointments  for  on-location,  aerial  and  studio  photog- 
raphy using  both  conventional  and  digital  formats. 
Access  to  and  retrieval  of  archived  negatives  also  will  be 
provided. 

Photography  services  will  continue  to  be  available 
through  the  IRC  this  semester  and  specific  details  relat- 
ed to  new  contact  information  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture  will  be  publicized  later  in  the  semester, 
according  to  Durst. 
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Lectures 


'Granny  D'  to  talk  about  civic  engagement,  reform 


Doris  Haddock,  the  92-year-old  New  Hamp- 
shire woman  who  walked  across  the  United 
States  as  "Granny  D"  to  raise  awareness  of 
election  campaign  reform  as  a  public  issue, 
will  speak  at  7  p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  1,  in  100 
Thomas  Building  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  public. 

Her  visit  is  sponsored  by  the  Center  for 
Public  Speaking  and  Civic  Engagement,  the 
Department  of  Communication  Arts  and  Sci- 


ences and  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 
Undergraduate  students  also  will  speak  about 
the  effect  reading  Haddock's  book  has  had  on 
their  lives.  Haddock's  book,  Granny  D:  Walk- 
ing Across  America  in  my  90th  Year,  tells  the 
story  other  1999-2000  walk  from  California  to 
Washington,  D.C. 

For  information,  call  Rosa  Eberly  at 
(814)  863-0867  or  e-mail  rhosa@psu.edu. 

For  information  about  Granny  D,  see 
http://grannyd.com/speeches.htm. 


Huddle  lecture  to  outline  habitat  management 


Most  professionals  in  the  fisheries  industry 
agree  that  good  habitats  are  instrumental 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  good  fish- 
eries. 

Paola  Ferreri,  associate  professor  of  fish- 
eries management  and  director  of  the  School 
of  Forest  Resources,  will  highlight  some  of 
her  recent  studies  investigating  the  link 
between  habitat  and  fisheries  in  the  next  lec- 
ture in  the  Huddle  with  the  Faculty  series. 
"Habitat  Management  Setting  the  Stage  for 
Productive  Fisheries,"  will  be  held  from  9  to 
10  a.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  2,  at  The  Nittany  lion 
Inn  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Ferreri's  research  focuses  on  under- 
standing the  links  between  habitat,  man- 


agement decisions  and  fisheries.  She  co- 
edited  a  book  on  Great  Lakes  fisheries'  pol- 
icy and  management. 

Huddle  with  the  Faculty  is  an  outreach 
program  of  the  Penn  State  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, the  Penn  State  Bookstore,  the  Penn 
State  Press  and  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Hud- 
dle is  a  football-Saturday  morning  lecture 
series  that  is  free  to  the  public.  A  compli- 
mentary continental  breakfast  is  served  at 
8:30  a.m.  and  parking  in  the  Nittany  Deck 
is  free  for  Huddle  participants. 

For  more  information  about  this  lecture 
series  or  other  Alumni  Outreach  opportu- 
nities, contact  Alumni  Outreach  at  (814) 
865-LION  (5466). 


Pasture  plant  species  examined  in  agronomy  talk 


Ellen  Seconi,  master  of  science  candidate  in 
agronomy  in  the  Department  of  Crop  and  Soil 
Sciences,  will  give  a  presentation  from  3:35  to 
4:25  p.m.  Nov.  1  in  101  Agricultural  Sciences 
and  Industries  Building  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 


The  topic  is  "Effects  of  Pasture  Plant 
Species  and  Their  Fatty  Acid  Content  on 
Healthy  Fats  in  Milk  From  Grazing  Dairy 
Cows."  The  Department  of  Crop  and  Soil  Sci- 
ences is  the  host  for  the  event 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-1601. 


Network  topic  is  allocating,  prioritizing  resources 


"Allocating  Resources  to  Meet  Priorities: 
Generating  Cost  Savings  and  Efficiencies" 
will  be  the  topic  for  the  Quality  Advocates' 
Network  meeting  at  from  8:30  to  10  a.m. 
Friday,  Nov.  15,  in  404  Old  Main  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

The  informal  discussion  will  feature  rep- 
resentatives of  two  teams  —  Bob  Fantaske 
and  Sue  Wiedemer  from  Finance  and  Busi- 
ness Expenditures  and  Operational  Effi- 


ciencies Team;  and  Jeff  Smith,  leader  of  the 
Outreach  SUCCESS  team. 

The  event  is  open  to  all  faculty,  staff  and 
administrators.  To  attend,  call  the  Center 
for  Quality  and  Planning  at  (814)  863-8721 
or  e-mail  psucqp@psu.edu  by  Tuesday, 
Nov.  12. 

Campus  colleges  interested  in  partici- 
pating via  PicTel  should  contact  the  Center 
for  Quality  and  Planning. 


Academy  scientist  to  present  Mueller  Lecture 


John  L.  Hall,  a  senior  scientist  at 
JILA  (formerly  called  the  Joint 
Institute  for  Laboratory  Astro- 
physics) ,  will  present  the  2002 
E.W.  Mueller  Memorial  Lec- 
tures in  Physics  on  Nov.  7  and  8 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  series  of  two  lectures  is 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Physics  and  the  Eberly  College 
of  Science. 

The  first  lecture,  titled  "Opti-  ioi>«  L  Ha" 
cal  Frequency  Standards,  Measurements 
and  Their  Applications,"  is  intended  for  a 
general  audience  and  is  free  to  the  public. 
It  is  scheduled  to  begin  at  4  p.m.  Thursday, 
Nov.  7,  in  117  Osmond  Laboratory. 


The  second  lecture,  "High 
Sensitivity,  Simple  and  Accurate 
Frequency  Measurement,  and 
Low  Timing-Jitter:  Tools  for 
Spectroscopic  Fun"  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  at  noon  Friday, 
Nov.  8,  in  S-5  Osmond  Labora- 
tory. 

At  JILA,  an  interdisciplinary 
institute  for  research  and  grad- 
uate education  in  the  physical 
sciences  operated  jointiy  by  the 
University  of  Colorado  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology,  Hall 
has  been  responsible  for  a  number  of  major 
innovations jind  developments  dealing  with 
laser  technology. 


Abraham  is  Comparative  Literature  topic 


The  Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  a 
weekly  informal  lunchlime  gathering  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  other  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community,  has  announced  the  next 
speaker  in  this  semester's  series. 

Claire  Katz,  assistant  professor  of  philoso- 
phy and  Jewish  studies,  will  discuss  "Abraham 
— A  Drag  Queen?  Or,  Levinas  and  The  Ques- 
tion of  Maternity"  on  Monday,  Nov.  4. 


The  events  begin  with  lunch  from  12:15 
to  12:40  p.m.  in  102  Kern  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  Participants  may 
bring  their  own  lunch  or  buy  something  in 
Kern  Cafeteria.  Coffee  and  tea  are  provid- 
ed. The  speaker  will  begin  at  about  12:40 
p.m.  The  events  are  free  to  the  public. 

For  information,  e-mail  Daniel  Walden  at 
dxw8@psu.edu. 


Alumni  to  share  wisdom  at  Hintz  Center  event 


The  inaugural  gathering  and  reception  of 
"The  Wisdom  Connection"  is  scheduled  to 
take  place  at  the  Hintz  Family  Alumni  Center's 
Robb  Hall  from  4  to  6:30  p.m.  Nov.  8.  This  first- 
time  event  is  open  to  all  Penn  State  alumni. 

This  program  is  designed  to  break  new 
ground  in  forming  Alumni-University  rela- 
tionships. The  idea,  conceived  by  Rustum 
Roy,  Evan  Pugh  professor  emeritus  and 
founding  director  of  the  Materials  Research 
Laboratory,  is  to  pass  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence from  one  generation  to  the  next 

Topic  for  the  event  is  "Restoring  the  Uni 
to  the  University:  How  can  we  restore  inte- 


grative learning  and  interdisciplinarity  to  its 
central  role?" 

Roy  is  moderator  for  the  event.  Panel 
members  are:  Fletcher  Byrom  ('40  EMS), 
former  CEO  of  Koppers  Co.  and  former 
Penn  State  trustee;  Paul  Weisz,  visiting  pro- 
fessor of  chemical  engineering  and  former 
chief  scientist  of  Mobil  Corp.;  and  Robert 
R.  Edwards,  former  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Arts  and  Humanistic  Studies. 

There  is  no  cost  for  the  event,  but  due  to 
room  size,  those  planning  to  attend  should 
contact  Deborah  Marron  at  (814)  863-1862 
or  Bob  Booz  at  (814)  863-6311. 


Global  market  trends  to  be  examined 


Distinguished  Alumnus  Hiroshi  Honda  will 
speak  on  'Trends  of  the  Global  Market: 
Challenges  and  Opportunities  for  Students 
and  Young  Professionals"  from  4:30  to  6 
p.m.  Monday,  Nov.  11,  in  129  Waring  Hall 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Trends  of  the  global  market  in  com- 
modity, technology,  energy,  human 
resource  and  educational  sectors  will  be 
discussed  from  the  lecturer's  perspectives. 


Discussion  also  will  extend  to  overall  pro- 
fessional opportunities;  teaching  opportu- 
nities at  schools;  graduate  study;  and 
research  opportunities  at  universities  in 
and  around  Japan,  referring  to  cases  for 
Penn  State  alumni  and  other  American  and 
international  professionals. 

Honda  became  internationally  recognized 
for  his  research  on  the  strength  of  racks  for 
jack-up  units  for  offshore  drilling  rigs. 


Journalist  visits  as  part  of  cultural  celebration       Lecture  examines  mysterious  lights,  crop  circles 


Dorreen  Yellow  Bird,  a  community  jour- 
nalist and  columnist  for  the  Grand  Forks 
(N.D.)  Herald,  will  visit  the  University  Park 
campus  in  November  to  present  a  free  pub- 
lic lecture  and  work  with  students  as  part  of 
celebrations  for  Cultural  Heritage  Month  in 
the  College  of  Communications. 


Yellow  Bird  will  present  "Media  Perspec- 
tives of  a  Native  American  Journalist"  at  6  p.m. 
Friday,  Nov.  1,  in  Carnegie  Cinema  (113 
Carnegie  Building). 

Tne  evening's  events,  which  also  include  a 
performance  by  Silent  Praise,  will  continue 
until  9:30  p.m. 


Mysterious  lights  and  crop  circles  will  be 
discussed  during  a  slide-  and  video-illus- 
trated lecture  by  Emmy  award-winning  doc- 
umentary filmmaker  and  author  Linda 
Moulton  Howe  at  Penn  State  Worthington 
Scranton  at  7  p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  6,  in 
the  Study  Learning  Center.  The  event  is 
free  to  the  public. 


Howe  is  author  of  several  books,  includ- 
ing Mysterious  Lights  and  Crop  Circles,  sec- 
ond edition,  about  eyewitness  accounts  and 
scientific  research  of  biophysical  and  bio- 
chemical changes  in  affected  cereal  crops 
by  complex  energy  systems. 

For  more  information,  call  (570)  963- 
2700. 
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November  1  -  November  10 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  November  8 

'Picturing  America;  gallery  talk  by  Leo  Mazow,  Christoffers  Lobby, 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 

World  Wrestling  Entertainment,  7:30  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Cen- 
ter. For  tickets,  call  (814)  865-5555. 

Sunday,  November  10 

Second  Annual  THON  5K  Run/Walk.  11  a.m.  For  information,  call 
(814)  8650510. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  November  1 

Tool.  7:30  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center.  For  tickets,  call 

(814)  865-5555. 
Sunday,  November  3 
Penn  State  Concert  Choir,  Lynn  Drafall,  director,  4  p.m.,  Esber 

Recital  Hall,  Music  I.  Tickets  are  $4,  general  admission, 

$2,  students,  at  the  door. 
Tuesday,  November  5 
Compania  Nacional  de  Danza,  "Multiplicity:  Forms  of  Silence  and 

Emptiness."  7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call 

(814)  863-0255. 
Thursday,  November  7 

Wayne  Shorter  Quartet,  7:30  p.m..  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 
Sunday,  November  10 
Oriana  Singers,  Lynn  Drafall,  director.  2  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall, 

Music  I. 
University  Chqir,  Anthony  Leach,  director,  4  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall, 

Music  I.    W 

SEMINARS 

'  Friday,  November  1 

Eric  Novak  on  "Inflationary  Cosmology  and  String  Theory  Moduli 
Space,"  2:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Amit  Chaudhuri  and  Amitava  Kumar  on  "Colloquium  on  Violence  in 
South  Asia:  Literary  Responses,"  3  to  4:30  p.m.,  Lipcon  Audito- 
rium, Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 

Chns  Benner  on  "Calling  the  Cape:  Information  Technology  and 
Restructuring  of  Work  in  the  South  African  Call  Center  Indus- 
try; 3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 

Martha  Crowther  on  "Custodial  Grandparents:  Exploring  Success- 
ful Aging  and  Spirituality,"  4  p.m.,  110  Henderson. 

Kurt  Saupe  on  "The  Hungry  Heart:  Myocardial  Metabolism  and 
Energetics  in  Heart  Disease,"  4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiologi- 
cal Research  Center. 

Mohamed  el  Bahay  Issawi  and  Sabry  Abd  el  Azziz  Khatter  on 
"The  Nile.  Past  and  Present:  Issues  in  Geology  and  Archaeolo- 
gy, Environment  and  Water,"  6  to  8  p.m..  Heritage  Hall, 
HUB-Robeson  Center.  ' 


"A  Journey  Through  Rug  Hooking"  by  Nancy  Spear  will  be  on 
display  in  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park 
campus,  through  Dec.  1.  A  reception  will  be  held  at  the 
HUB  Gallery  from  4  to  6  p.m.  Nov.  12. 


Monday,  November  4 

Kostas  Kokkotas  on  "Gravitational-Wave  Asteroseismology," 
11  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Paul  Floreancig  on  "Development  and  Synthetic  Applications  of 
Electron  Transfer  Initiated  Cyclization  Reaction,"  1:15  p.m., 
S-5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Eric  Press  on  "Earnings  Management,  Insider  Trading  and  Incen- 
tives to  Avoid  Debt-Covenant  Default;  3:30  to  5  p.m., 
333  Beam. 

Rebecca  L.  Corwin  on  "Disordered  Eating  and  Neurobiology:  Using 
Animal  Models  to  Understand  Cause  and  Effect;  4  p.m., 
108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Wednesday,  November  6 

David  N.  Proctor  on  "Effects  of  Aging  and  Exercise  on  Cardio- 
vascular and  Muscle  Function,"  noon  to  1  p.m.,  108  Wartik 
Laboratory. 

Thursday,  November  7 

Stephen  Danforth  on  "Fused  Deposition  of  Ceramics:  Manufactur- 
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ing  Opportunities  for  Enhanced  Performance  by  Design," 

11:15  a.m.  to  12:05  p.m.,  22  Deike. 
John  Hall  on  "Optical  Frequency  standards,  Measurements  and 

their  Applications,"  4  p.m.,  117  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Friday,  November  8 
John  Hall  on  "High  Sensitivity,  Simple  and  Accurate  Frequency 

Measurement,  and  Low  Timing-jitter:  Tools  for  Spectroscopic 

Fun,"  noon,  S05  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Paul  Plummer  on  "Spatial  Analysis  on  the  Edge  of  Chaos," 

3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 
Mary  Jane  DeSouza  on  "Luteal  Phase  Defects  in  Active  Women: 

Endocrine  and  Metabolic  Characteristics,"  4  to  5  p.m., 

127  Noll  Physiological  Research  Center. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

•Shaker  Boxes,"  by  Steve  Strouse,  through  Dec.  10. 

Faith  Ringgold,  through  Dec.  4. 

"A  Journey  Through  Rug  Hooking,"  Nancy  Spear,  through  Dec.  1. 

"System,  Too:  Blob  Lab,"  through  Dec.  6. 

"Sculptures."  Joe  Mooney,  through  Dec.  5. 

North  Halls 

"Falun  Dafa:  A  Gem  Shining  Through  the  Twilight  of  China,"  through 
Dec.  10. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Picturing  America:  Photographs  from  the  Permanent  Collection," 
through  Jan.  19. 

"200  Years:  Change-No  Change,"  by  Jaune  Quick-to-See  Smith," 
through  Jan.  26. 

"The  Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Collection  of  Japanese  Ceramics  of  the 
1970s,"  through  Dec.  1. 

Pattee  and  Patemo  Library  exhibit  areas 

"Styles  of  German  Architecture,"  from  Romanesque  to  Expression- 
ist by  Gary  L.  Catchen,  through  Nov.  29. 

"Through  the  Lens:  Photographic  Selections  from  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity Libraries'  Historical  Collections  and  Labor  Archives," 
through  Dec.  31. 

RHenoiir 

"Color  Photography;  by  Jake  Waldman,  through  Dec.  8. 

Waring  Commons 

"Color  Photography  by  Conrad  Louis-Charles,"  through  Dec.  12. 

Zoller  Gallery 

"Pickering  Signifiers,"  Nov.  8  through  Nov.  29. 

For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  including  sporting 
events,  go  to  the  Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a 
detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes'  confer- 
ences, visit  the  Web  at  http://www.  outreach.psu.edu/ 
conferences.html. 


ARTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 


Choir  concert 

The  Penn  State  Concert  Choir,  under  the 
direction  of  Lynn  E.  Drafall,  will  present  its 
autumn  concert  at  4  p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  3, 
in  Esber  Recital  Hall  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  Tickets  are  $4  for  general 
admission,  $2  for  students,  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  door. 

The  concert  will  open  with  a  perform- 
ance of  "Lobet  den  Herrn,  alle  Heiden" 
(BWV230)  by  J.S.  Bach.  Three  move- 
ments of  the  Frank  Martin  "Mass  for  Dou- 
ble Choir"  will  close  the  first  half  of  the 
concerts. 

The  second  half  of  the  program  will  fea- 
ture Vaughan  Williams'  "Serenade  to 
Music"  featuring  pianist  Erik  Clayton,  vio- 


linist Lauren  McClean  and  soloists  Aman- 
da Bryan,  Kelly  McMullan,  Matthew 
Swope,  James  Chamberlain  and  Justin 
Fyala.  The  concert  will  conclude  with 
three  settings  of  French  Canadian  folk 
songs,  "Trois  Chansons  Folklorique" 
arranged  by  Donald  Patriquin. 

Compania  Nacional  de  Danza 

Compania  Nacional  de  Danza  (National 
Dance  Company)  will  perform  "Multiplici- 
ty: Forms  of  Silence  and  Emptiness,"  a 
two-part,  evening-length  dance,  at 
7:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  5,  in  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. Nacho  Duato  is  artistic  director  and 
choreographer  for  the  perfoi 


Artistic  Viewpoints,  an  informal  dis- 
cussion about  the  performance  that  pro- 
vides insight  from  an  artist  or  expert  per- 
spective, is  offered  in  the  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  conference  room  one  hour 
before  the  performance  and  is  free  to 
ticket  holders. 

Section  one  and  two  ticket  prices  are 
$36  and  $26  for  general  audience  mem- 
bers; $16  and  $10  for  full-time  University 
Park  students;  and  $20  and  $12  for  those 
18  and  younger.  Tickets  are  available  at 
the  Arts  Ticket  Center's  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  and  HUB-Robeson  informa- 
tion desk  locations;  or  by  phone  at 
(814)  863-0255  or  (800)  ARTS-TJX  For 
more  information,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.  cpa.psu.  edu. 


Jordan  Center 

Musician  John  Tesh  will  perform  at  8  p.m. 
Monday,  Dec.  9,  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Cen- 
ter on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Singer  Nicole  C.  Mullen,  a  Christian  con- 
temporary music  artist,  is  the  opening  act. 

Tesh,  who  has  had  a  varied  career  as  an 
entertainment  journalist  and  musician, 
recently  released  "Christmas  Worship,"  the 
follow-up  to  "A  Romantic  Christmas." 

Theatre-style  reserved  seating  is  priced 
at  $37.50  and  $45. 

Tickets  are  available  at  The  Bryce  Jordan 
Ticket  Center,  Eisenhower  Auditorium, 
select  Uni-Marts,  Altoona  Campus  ticket 
outlets,  by  calling  (814)  865-5555  and  (800) 
863-3336  or  online  at  http://www.bjc.psu.edu. 
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University  honors  first  African-American  graduate 


Descendants  of  the  first  African-American  graduate  of  Penn 
State,  Calvin  H.  Waller,  visited  University  Park  on  Oct  24  to 
learn  more  about  the  scholarship  program  co-named  in  his 
honor  and  to  accept  recognition  for  his  achievements  and 
those  of  his  grandson,  the  late  Lt.  Gen.  Calvin  A.H.  Waller. 

The  Penn  State  Army  ROTC  coordinated  the  campus  visit  for 
Karla  Albert,  granddaughter  of  Calvin  H.  Waller  and  sister  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Waller;  Marion  Waller,  widow  of  Lt 
Gen.  Waller;  and  great-grandchildren: 
Mike  Waller,  Mark  and  Traci  Waller 
with  children  Calvin  J.  and  Hannah; 
Walton  Waller;  and  Tonya  Bessilieu  and 
her  daughter,  Danielle. 

Calvin  H.  Waller  is  considered  the 
University's  first  African-American  grad- 
uate, although  there  are  no  official 
records  from  that  time  to  indicate  stu- 
dents' racial  identities.  Born  in  Macon, 
Ga.,  in  1880,  he  earned  a  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence in  agriculture  in  1905.  While  at  the 
University,  he  distinguished  himself  as 
an  accomplished  vocalist  quarterbacked 
the  football  team  and  was  associate  edi- 
tor for  the  campus  yearbook,  La  Vie. 

During  the  morning,  the  Office  of 
Student  Aid  was  host  for  a  presentation 
about  the  Bunton-Waller  Scholarship 
and  Fellows  Program,  jointly  named  for 
Waller  and  Mildred  S.  Bunton,  the  first 
female  African-American  graduate.  The 
program  provides  financial  support  to  undergraduate  students  with 
high  academic  performance  and  who  contribute  to  the  ethnic,  cultur- 
al or  socio-economic  diversity  of  the  student  body. 

Terrell  Jones,  vice  provost  for  educational  equity,  gave  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  program  and  explained  how  the  scholarship  program  is 
supplemented  by  The  Pennypacker  Experience,  a  scholarly  and 
diverse  living/learning  community.  First-year  Bunton-Waller  students 
are  housed  together  in  Pennypacker  Hall,  along  with  students  from 
the  FISE  (First  Year  in  Science  and  Engineering)  program,  creating 
one  of  the  most  culturally  diverse  residence  halls  on  campus. 
The  Waller  family  also  were  guests  at  the  Penn  State  Army 
ROTC's  85th  anniversary  celebration.  The  Army  ROTC  honored 
Waller  and  his  grandson,  the  late  Lt  Gen.  Calvin  A.  H.  Waller,  himself 
a  pioneer  in  paving  the  way  for  many  African-American  Army  officers. 
Lt.  Gen.  Waller  held  a  major  leadership  role  as  Deputy  Commander- 
in-Chief  for  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War  in  1990  and  died  in  1996. 


Terrell  Jones,  vice  provost 
for  Educational  Equity, 
introduces  himself  to  the 
great-great-granddaughter 
of  Calvin  H.  Waller,  Hanna 
Elizabeth  Waller. 


Mark  Bunbury,  a  Bunton-Waller  scholar,  thanks  the  family  and  guests  present  for  the  financial  aid  his 
scholarship  provides.  He  also  told  them  how  life  at  Pennypacker  Hall  with  its  diversity  program  has  helped 
him  at  the  University. 


Photos  by 
Greg  Grieco 


Marisa  Cases,  another  Waller  Scholar  and  women's  rugby  player,  right,  takes  the  Waller 
family  on  a  tour  of  her  Pennypacker  residence  hall  room.  Marion  Waller,  widow  of  Lt. 
Gen.  Calvin  A.H.  Waller,  grandson  of  Calvin  H.  Waller,  is  center,  and  her  son,  Mike,  is 
on  the  far  left. 


Karla  Albert,  a  granddaughter  of  Calvin  H.  Waller,  takes  a  moment  to  review  the  study 
hours  for  tutoring  in  Pennypacker  Hall.  The  service  is  open  to  all  of  the  residence 
hall's  residents. 
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Reduced  hours 

University  Libraries'  Mathematics  Library, 
109  McAllister  Building  on  the  University 
Park  campus,  will  have  reduced  hours  from  3 
to  9  p.m.  Saturday.  Nov.  2,  for  maintenance 
issues. 

5K  run  scheduled 

The  Second  Annual  THON  5K  Run/Walk  will 
begin  at  11  a.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  10,  outside  the 
Intramural  Building  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  Pre-registration,  by  Nov.  4,  is  $12. 
Registration  after  Nov.  4  is  $15. 

Registration  forms  are  available  in  220 
HUB-Robeson  Center  or  online  at  http:// 
www.THON.org.  All  proceeds  benefit  The 
Four  Diamonds  Fund.  For  information,  call 
Jamie  Miller  at  (814)  865-0510  or  e-mail 
THONRC@psu.edu. 

AIS  URL  changes 

Users  of  Administrative  Information  Ser- 
vices' (AIS)  Web  site  soon  will  need  to  use  a 
new  Web  address  to  link  to  AIS  information. 
Faculty  and  staff  who  use  such  services  as 
Integrated  Business  Information  Systems 
OBIS),  Integrated  Student  Information  Sys- 
tem (ISIS),  the  Data  Warehouse,  eCom- 
merce.  Enterprise  Information  Systems 
(E1S)  and  the  Alumni  Development  Informa- 
tion System  (ADIS),  will  need  to  update  their 
Web  site  bookmarks  by  Dec.  3  to 
http://ais.its.psu.edu.  The  Data  Warehouse 
main  page  will  need  to  be  updated  to 
http://ais.its.psu.edu/DATAWARE/index.html 
and  the  IBIS  main  page  will  need  to  be 
changed  to  http://ais.its.psu.edu/ibiswork/ 
index.htm.  Other  related  bookmarks  also  will 
need  to  be  updated. 

Send  e-mail  to  AISWebmaster@psu.edu 
for  more  information. 

Copyright  clearance 

The  Copyright  Clearance  Office,  the  Univer- 
sity's official  connection  to  Copyright  Clear- 
ance Center  Inc..  currently  is  accepting  both 
complete  course  packets  and  individual  arti- 
cles that  require  copyright  approval  for 
spring  semester.  To  ensure  that  packets  con- 
taining copyrighted  materials  are  reproduced 
in  time  for  spring  classes,  faculty  members 
are  encouraged  to  submit  materials  as  soon 
as  possible.  Packets  not  containing  copy- 
righted materials  may  be  submitted  as  late  as 
Dec.  9.  Faculty  may  call  the  Copyright  Clear- 
ance Office  at  (814)  865-7544  to  make 
arrangements. 

When  articles  require  copyright  permis- 
sion, the  Copyright  Clearance  Office  will 
submit  the  request  within  hours  of  receiving 
the  article  but  the  process  can  take  several 
days  or  weeks.  For  that  reason,  faculty  are 
encouraged  to  submit  articles  requiring 
copyright  approval  in  advance  of  a  complete 
packet  in  order  to  expedite  the  permissions 
process.  Services  are  in  line  with  University 
policy  AD46:  Policy  Governing  Copyright 
Clearance,  found  on  the  Web  at 


http://guru.psu.edu/POUClES/ad46.html. 
For  more  information,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.obs.psu.edu/Copyright/cpyclr.htm. 

Office  relocation 

Penn  State  DuBois  Continuing  Education  has 
moved  into  a  new  home.  The  unit  has  relo- 
cated from  its  offices  in  the  upstairs  of  the 
Hiller  Building  to  a  house  adjacent  to  the 
campus  at  312  E.  Second  Ave.  The  new  Con- 
tinuing Education  House  is  located  behind 
Symmco  House,  the  campus  administrative 
center  that  opened  last  May. 

The  unit's  move  is  in  line  with  the  cam- 
pus' 25-year  master  plan.  Created  in  2000, 
the  plan  addresses  campus  facility  needs  well 
into  the  21st  century.  Parts  of  the  plan 
already  have  been  implemented.  These 
include  the  acquisition  of  Monument  Hill  and 
the  addition  of  a  227-space  student  parking 
lot  in  2000,  and  the  recent  restoration  of 
Symmco  House.  Next  on  the  drawing  board 
is  a  scheduled  $2.7  million  renovation  to  the 
Swift  Building. 

In  keeping  with  the  intent  of  the  master 
plan.  Continuing  Education's  new  home  will 
be  temporary.  The  unit  will  take  up  resi- 
dence in  the  new  DuBois  Educational  Foun- 
dation Workforce  Development  and  Technol- 
ogy Center,  located  adjacent  to  the  campus 
along  state  Route  255,  when  it  opens  in  2004. 

Nomination  reminder 

A  general  committee  chaired  by  Billie  S. 
Willits,  associate  vice-president  for  Human 
Resources,  has  been  appointed  to  review 
nominations  for  the  2003  Faculty  and  Staff 
Achievement  Awards.  The  2003  Awards 
include  the  Barash  Award  for  Human  Ser- 
vices, the  McKay  Donkin  Award,  the  Award 
for  Administrative  Excellence,  the  Staff 
Excellence  Award,  the  Staff  Support  Award 
and  the  Dr.  James  Robinson  Equal  Opportu- 
nity Award. 

Six  subcommittees  will  screen  nomina- 
tions and  develop  recommendations  for  the 
respective  awards. 

Nominations  still  are  being  accepted  for 
the  2003  awards,  and  are  encouraged  from 
University  and  local  community  organiza- 
tions and  individuals.  Visiting  the  Office  of 
Human  Resources'  Web  site  at 
http://www.ohr.psu.edu  and  following  the 
links  in  the  Documents  and  Forms  section 
will  provide  access  to  both  the  online 
process  and  the  hard-copy  nomination  form. 
The  nomination  form  also  is  available  by  con- 
tacting the  Office  of  Human  Resources  at 
(814)  863-6188. 

For  more  information,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2002/Septl9/nominations.html. 
Nominations  and  supporting  documents 
should  be  submitted  by  Friday,  Dec.  2,  either 
online,  by  mail  to  Billie  S.  Willits,  Box  6 
Rider  Building,  or  faxed  to  (814)  863-3461. 
Supporting  information  that  accompanies  the 
nominations  should  be  brief  and  specific  to 
the  award  criteria. 


More  light 


Workers  from  DEE  Construction  Co.  of  State  College  are  installing  a  second 
foundation  to  be  used  for  another  lamp  post  for  the  front  of  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


BOOK  SHELF 

The  following  faculty  recently  pub- 
lished books: 

■  Francis  G.  Gentry,  The  Nibelungen 
Tradition:  An  Encyclopedia,  published 
by  New  York  &  London:  Rout- 
ledge,  2002,  and  A  Companion  to 
Middle  High  German  Literature  to 
the  14th  Century,  published  by  Lei- 


den/Boston/Cologne: Brill,  2002; 
and 

■  Ram  P.  Kanwal,  A  Distributional 
Approach  to  Asyrnptotics:  Theory  and 
Applications,  second  edition,  published 
by  Birkhouser  Boston. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2002/Oct31/bookshelf.html. 
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Hershey  Medical 
Center  one  of  top 
heart  hospitals 

According  to  a  new  national  study  by  an 
independent  health-care  industry  analyst, 
Penn  State  Cardiovascular  Center  is  one 
of  the  nation's  best  resources  for  heart 
patients. 

The  study,  The  100  Top  Hospitals: 
Cardiovascular  Benchmarks  for  Success," 
identifies  the  nations'  top  cardiovascular 
facilities  and  includes  Milton  S.  Hershey 
Medical  Center's  comprehensive  cardio- 
vascular program.  Solucient,.a  health-care 
industry  analyst  that  provides  hospitals, 
health-care  providers,  insurance  compa- 
nies, employers,  consultants  and  pharma- 
ceutical companies  with  relevant  strategic 
intelligence,  produced  the  study. 

Solucienf  s  100  top  benchmark  cardio- 
vascular hospitals  showed  higher  proce- 
dure volumes  than  their  peers;  median 
complication  rates  were  lower;  and  aver- 
age survival  rates  were  markedly  higher, 
particularly  for  patients  with  congestive 
heart  failure  and  patients  undergoing 
angioplasty  or  bypass  surgery. 

The  hospitals  also  demonstrated  lower 
costs  and  shorter  lengths  of  stay  for  coro- 
nary artery  bypass  graft  procedures  per- 
formed both  "off  pump"  (without  a  heart- 
lung  machine  during  surgery)  and  "on 
pump"  than  did  peer  hospitals. 

Penn  State  Cardiovascular  Center  was 
one  of  only  seven  Pennsylvania  hospitals 
to  make  the  list.  The  selection  to  the  100 
Top  Hospitals  list  is  the  latest  in  series  of 
positive  events  for  the  center.  In  Febru- 
ary, the  medical  center  dedicated  the  I.O. 
Silver  Cardiovascular  Specialties  Clinic. 
The  clinic  combines  outpatient  services 
for  cardiology  and  cardiothoracic  surgery 
into  one  setting  for  heart  patients. 


'Etiquette  and  Multiculturalism' 


Mike  Conti,  associate  general  manager  for  Hospitality  Services,  goes  over  information  with  Jeanie  Andrews,  assistant  manager  of 
employee  relations,  right,  and  Monica  Nachman,  administrative  assistant  in  the  Office  of  the  President,  at  a  Commission  for  Women 
mentoring  program  event.  Conti's  presentation  topic  was  "Etiquette  and  Multiculturalism."  For  more  information  about  the 
commission's  mentoring  program,  check  the  Web  at  http://www.lions.psu.edu/cfw/mentor/mentor.html 

Photo:  Annemarie  Mountz 


Schreyer  Institute  seeks  proposals  for  new  grants 


The  Schreyer  Institute  has  announced  a  call  for  proposals 
for  several  new  grant  opportunities  designed  to  enhance  the 
support  provided  for  course  and  curricular  innovation  proj- 
ects across  the  University. 

As  a  result  of  the  July  2002  merger  of  the  Schreyer  Institute 
for  Innovation  in  Learning  (SIIL),  Center  for  Excellence  in 
Learning  and  Teaching  (CELT),  Teaching  and  Learning  Con- 
sortium (LLC),  and  University  Testing  Services  (UTS)  within 
the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Education,  the  new  Schreyer  Insti- 
tute has  reorganized  the  Fund  for  Excellence  in  Learning  and 
Teaching  (FELT)  and  the  Schreyer  Institute  Awards. 

The  five  new  grant  opportunities  include  Large-Scale  Ini- 
tiative Grants,  Innovation  Incentive  Grants,  Innovation  Plan- 
ning Grants,  Teaching  Enrichment  Travel  Grants  and 
Equipment  Grants  to  Support  Innovation. 

Large-Scale  Initiative  Grants  provide  instructional  design 
and  assessment  support  as  well  as  funds  to  assist  depart- 


ments, divisions,  schools  and  colleges  with  the  development 
of  innovations  that  address  initiatives  that  are  important  to 
the  undergraduate  teaching  and  learning  environment  at 
the  University. 

Innovation  Incentive  Grants  offer  funding,  instructional 
design  and  assessment  support  to  individual  faculty  or 
groups  of  faculty  who  are  interested  in  developing  course 
and  curricular  innovations  that  involve  the  implementation 
of  new  strategies  to  improve  student  learning. 

The  deadline  for  the  Large-Scale  Initiative  and  Innova- 
tion Incentive  grants  is  Dec.  1  for  projects  that  will  begin  in 
spring  semester  or  later. 

Innovation  Planning  Grants  help  faculty  pilot  new  strate- 
gies to  improve  student  learning  or  evaluate  the  course  they 
intend  to  modify.  There  is  no  application  deadline  and  pro- 
posals are  currently  being  accepted  for  projects  that  begin 
in  the  2003-2004  academic  year. 


Teaching  Enrichment  Travel  Grants  are  available  to  sup- 
port travel  to  disseminate  findings  from  course  or  curricu- 
lar change,  attend  workshops  or  conferences  on  instruc- 
tional methods  or  visit  funding  agencies  to  discuss  an  edu- 
cational program  proposal.  There  is  no  application  deadline, 
however,  proposals  currently  are  being  accepted  for  travel 
that  will  be  completed  by  June  30. 

Equipment  Grants  to  Support  Innovation  aid  the  pur- 
chase of  laboratory  supplies  or  equipment  necessary  for 
course  and  curricular  innovations.  Applications  for  this 
grant  currently  are  being  accepted  for  the  2003-2004  aca- 
demic year. 

Additional  information  including  award  deadlines  and 
amounts,  matching  requirements,  and  other  details  are 
available  at  http://www.schreyerinstitute.psu.edu/proposals, 
by  e-mailing  the  Schreyer  Institute  at  inov8@psu.edu  or  by 
calling  (814)  865-8681. 
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OBITUARIES 

Helen  J.  Adams,  senior  clerk  at  University 
Libraries,  from  Feb.  1, 1959,  until  her 
retirement  Feb.  1, 1973;  died  Oct  7.  She 
was  92. 

Ada  R.  Baker,  maintenance  worker  at  Penn 
State  Mont  Alto,  from  Sept  10, 1970,  until 
her  retirement  April  12, 1986;  died  July  26, 
at  the  age  of  78. 

Eleanor  M.  Bninner.  nurse  clinician  in  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  Hershey  Medical  Center, 
from  Oct  1, 1970,  until  her  retirement 
April  1, 1991;  died  Oct  8.  She  was  76. 

Brace  E.  Butter,  public  information  repre- 
sentative at  Penn  State  Worthington  Scran- 
ton,  from  Sept  23, 1968,  until  his  retire- 
ment Jan.  1, 1992;  died  Oct  5,  at  the  age  of 
67. 

Fred  Hfte,  lieutenant  security  patrol  in  Uni- 
versity Safety,  from  March  1, 1946,  until  his 
retirement  Jan.  31, 1972;  died  Oct  2,  at  the 
age  of  91. 


APPOINTMENTS 

The  following  people 
were  recendy  appointed 
to  new  positions  at  the 
University: 

■  Chuck  Greggs, 
admissions  counselor  at 
Penn  State  Shenango. 

■  Ann  Snowman, 
head  of  Access  Services 
at  University  Park  Libraries. 

For    details,    check    the    Web    at 
http://www.psu.  edu/ur/archives/ 
Intercom_2002/Oct31/appointments.html. 


PARTING 

The  following  individual 
recently  retired  from  the 
University  with  more 
than  25  years  of  service: 
■  Gordon  G.  Moore, 
professor  of  chemistry, 
has  retired  after  37  years 
at  Penn  State  Abington. 
For  details,  check  the 
Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
Intercom_2002/Oct31/parti ngs.html. 


COURSES 

Hearth  Matters 

"Pediatric  Dental  Needs":  Dr.  Robert 
KHareslti,  pediatric  dentist  will  give  a  pres- 
entation from  noon  to  1  p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  1, 
in  125  Reber  Building  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  The  cost  is  S5  and  is  100  per- 
cent reimbursed  for  those  who  have 
HealthAmerica  HMO.  To  register,  call 
Health  Matters  at  (814)  865-3085  or  go 
online  at  http://www.ohr.psu.edu/healtk/ 
home.htm. 


Ann  Snowman 


Gorton  G.  Moore 


Jump  for  joy 


The  exuberance  of  childhood  is  reflected  in  this  bronze  sculpture,  "Olympic 
Wannabees,"  by  Glenna  Goodacre,  that  was  installed  on  the  lawn  of  the  Hintz  Family 
Alumni  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The  artwork  was  donated  by  Edward 
Hintz,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  his  wife,  Helen. 

Photo:  Greg  Greco 


AWARD 

Physics  professor  honored  with  G.I.  Noll  Award 


Richard  Robinett,  professor  of 
physics  and  assistant  department 
head,  has  been  selected  as  the 
winner  of  the  C.I.  Noll  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Teaching. 

Sponsored  by  the  Eberly 
College  of  Science  Student 
Council  and  Alumni  Society,  the 
award  represents  the  highest 
honor  for  undergraduate  teach- 
ing in  the  college.  The  winner 
s  chosen  by  a  committee  of  stu- 


Richard  Robinett 


dents  and  faculty  from  nominees  suggest- 
ed by  students,  faculty  and  alumni. 

Robinett  has  been  teaching  physics  at 
the  University  since  1986.  He  has  taught  a 
broad  range  of  physics  courses  for  stu- 
dents in  both  science  and  nonscience 


majors.  Two  classes  among  his 
recent  teaching  responsibilities 
help  build  the  science  founda- 
tion of  scores  of  students  at  the 
University:  one  is  the  first 
semester  of  a  two-semester, 
algebra-based,  lab-included 
introductory  physics  class 
taken  by  many  life-science  stu- 
dents, both  in  the  Eberly  Col- 
lege of  Science  and  in  other  col- 
leges; the  other  is  the  physics 


department's  first-year  seminar  class, 
which  Robinett  initiated,  developed,  organ- 
ized and  has  taught.  The  seminar  intro- 
duces students  to  many  aspects  of  the 
physics  major  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties outside  the  classroom. 


PRIVATE  GIVING 

Couple  endows 
career  development 
professorship 

Earl  Casida,  professor  emeritus  of  microbi- 
ology, and  his  wife,  Veronica,  have  given 
$250,000  to  endow  the  Lester  Earl  and 
Veronica  Casida  Career  Development  Pro- 
fessorship for  Food  Safety  in  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences. 

Catherine  Cutter,  assistant  professor  of 
food  science,  has  been  named  the  first  Casi- 
da professor. 

Cutter  holds  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Connecticut 
and  a  doctoral  degree  from  Clemson  Uni- 
versity. She  joined  Penn  State  as  an  assistant 
professor  in  1999.  Cutter's  teaching  and 
research  focuses  on  food  microbiology  with 
an  emphasis  on  food  safety  issues  as  they 
pertain  to  meat  and  poultry.  She  chairs  the 
Food  Safety  Impact  Group  in  the  college's 
Department  of  Food  Science,  which  pro- 
motes research  and  education  that  focuses 
on  the  microbial  ecology  of  foods,  detection 
methods  and  the  control  of  food  borne 
pathogens  to  prevent  food  borne  disease. 
Cutter's  teaching  responsibilities  include 
cooperative  extension  programs  for  food 
processors  in  Pennsylvania. 

Earl  Casida  earned  his  bachelor's,  mas- 
ter's and  doctoral  degrees  in  bacteriology 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  the  early 
1950s.  Before  joining  the  Penn  State  faculty 
in  1957,  he  worked  for  Abbott  Laboratories, 
Pabst  Laboratories  and  Charles  Pfizer  and 
Co.,  where  he  developed  and  patented  the 
first  commercial  fermentation  process  in  the 
production  of  L-lysine,  an  amino  acid 
required  in  human  and  animal  nutrition.  At 
the  University,  his  teaching  and  research 
focused  on  soil  microbial  ecology  and  indus- 
trial microbiology. 

Previous  philanthropy  from  the  Casidas 
to  Penn  State  includes  a  graduate  fellowship 
in  microbial  food  safety  in  the  Department  of 
Food  Science,  an  undergraduate  scholarship 
in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  and  a 
Renaissance  scholarship  for  financially 
needy  students. 

The  gift  is  part  of  the  University's  Grand 
Destiny  campaign,  a  seven-year  effort  to 
raise  $1.3  billion  in  private  support  to 
strengthen  the  University's  mission  of  teach- 
ing, research  and  service.  The  campaign  is 
scheduled  to  end  June  30. 
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Focus  on  Research 

Uncertainty  in  West  African  climate 
could  have  a  far-ranging  impact 


By  A'ndrea  Messer 
Public  Information 

Plans  to  meet  the  outcome  of  global  climate  change  are 
under  way  worldwide,  but  nowhere  is  that  planning  more 
difficult  than  in  West  Africa  where  the  climate  has  some  of 
the  largest  signals  of  change  and  the  climate  models  have 
the  greatest  level  of  uncertainty,  according  to  meteorologists. 

"Adaptability  to  change  is  important,  but  it  is  hard  to  determine 
what  to  do  until  we  have  good  climate  assessments  and  can  model 
potential  impacts,"  said  Gregory  S.  Jenkins,  associate  professor  of 
meteorology.  "We  know  the  area  is  in  a  trend  of  less  precipitation 
and  higher  temperatures,  but  we  do  not  fully  understand  why." 

Jenkins,  working  with  AT.  Gaye,  Cheikh  Anta  Diop  University, 
Senegal,  and  A  J.  Adedoyin,  University  of  Botswana,  Botswana, 
as  part  of  a  U.N.  environmental  program,  is  looking  at  the  climate 
trends  and  at  the  global  climate  models.  The  climate  in  West 
Africa  —  the  area  north  of  the  equator  and  south  of  the  Sahara 
desert  from  Chad  in  the  east  to  Guinea  and  Senegal  on  the„west 
—  has  suffered  repeated  droughts  since  the  1960s.  Recent  stud- 
ies show  that  the  mean  rainfall  in  the  Sahel,  the  area  south  of  the 
Sahara  in  West  Africa,  dropped  37  percent  in  the  period  from 
1968  to  1997  compared  to  the  period  from  1930  to  1960.  Tempera- 
tures in  the  region  also  are  warming,  with  most  increases  in  the 
spring,  summer  and  autumn  months. 

"Trying  to  use  observations  to  extrapolate  to  the  future  is  not 
easy,"  Jenkins  said.  "Rain  occurs  in  West  Africa  in  the  100  to  1,000 
kilometer  ranges,  but  this  mesoscale  range  is  too  small  for  the 
global  models.  Storms  are  too  small  to  be  noticed  by  the  global 
climate  models." 

The  solution  is  to  use  nested  models,  regional  climate  models 
linked  to  the  global  climate  models.  To  do  this,  the  regional  mod- 
els must  be  tested  against  observations  and  then  applied  to  cli- 
mate change  scenarios. 

"Eventually,  we  want  the  results  to  go  to  the  end  user,"  Jenk- 
ins said.  "The  water  resource  planners,  health  planners  and  agri- 
culturists who  can  use  the  models  to  plan  adaptations  to  change. 
These  are  people  who  need  to  know  how  the  timing,  patterns  and 
amounts  of  rain  have  changed." 

Jenkins  hopes  to  begin  to  answer  questions  about  what  is  hap- 
pening to  climate  in  West  Africa.  Researchers  know  that  when 
rainfall  decreases,  the  winds  of  the  African  Easterly  Jet  at  10,000 
feet  decrease  in  intensity  and  the  winds  of  the  Tropical  Easterly 
Jet  at  30,000  feet  decrease  as  well.  However,  what  is  not  known 
with  climate  change  is  if  the  rainy  season  gets  shorter,  or  if  less 
rain  falls  over  the  same  period  of  time.  Or,  does  the  season  begin 
earlier  and  end  later? 

Questions  like  these  are  important  not  just  for  water  and  food 
security,  but  also  for  economic  development  because  most  power 


Gregoiy  S.  Jenkins,  associate  professor  of  meteorology,  is 
studying  the  impact  of  climate  change  in  West  Africa. 
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in  the  region  comes  from  hydroelectric  plants  that  depend  on 
river  flows. 

"People  in  this  area  frequently  lose  power  once  or  twice  a  week," 
Jenkins  said.  "Climate  changes  could  seriously  impact  power  supply." 

A  better  understanding  of  the  changes  occurring  in  the  region 
and  the  way  it  will  alter  life  in  West  Africa  hopefully  will  be  the 
result  of  a  better  modeling  of  climate  in  the  area.  Before  regional 
plans  are  formulated  to  meet  future  climate  change  and  help  the 
peoples  of  West  Africa  adapt  to  the  changes,  researchers  must 
understand  the  dynamics  in  the  region. 

A'ndrea  Messer  can  be  reached  at  aeml@psu.edu. 


Grant  to  study  fish, 
parasites  aimed  at 
controlling  disease 

A  professor  in  the  College  of  Agricultur- 
al Sciences,  who  has  studied  the  biology 
of  fish  in  Central  Africa's  huge  Lake 
Malawi  since  1983,  has  been  awarded  a 
$1.6  million,  five-year  joint  grant  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
National  Institutes  of  Health  to  research 
how  fish  might  be  managed  to  control 
the  secondary  snail  hosts  of  human  par- 
asites. 

Jay  Stauffer,  professor  of  ichthyology, 
is  the  lead  researcher  on  the  project 
Other  grant  recipients  are  Paola  Ferreri, 
associate  professor  of  fisheries  manage- 
ment, and  Kenneth  McKaye,  a  professor 
at  the  Appalachian  Environmental  Labo- 
ratory, University  of  Maryland  System, 
based  in  Frostburg,  Md. 

Stauffer  has  studied  cichlids  in  Lake 
Malawi  for  the  past  20  years.  Under  his 
guidance,  researchers  cataloged  new 
species  and  generated  much  of  the  sci- 
entific knowledge  known  about  this  fami- 
ly of  often  bright-colored,  tropical  fishes 
that  are  an  important  food  source  for 
Africans  and  widely  available  as  aquari- 
um specimens  in  this  country. 

The  funding  will  allow  the  research 
team  to  look  at  whether  populations  of 
certain  cichlids,  now  diminished  by 
overfishing,  can  be  managed  to  again 
control  the  organisms  that  cause  the  dis- 
ease schistosomiasis.  The  organisms 
must  live  in  specific  snail  species  to  com- 
plete their  life  cycle  and  enter  human 
skin  through  contact  in  the  water.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  cichlids  can  control  schis- 
tosomiasis by  preying  on  the  snails, 
which  have  become  much  more  numer- 
ous in  Lake  Malawi  as  fish  numbers 
have  decreased. 

In  the  last  two  decades,  schistosomiasis 
in  humans  has  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions in  regions  bordering  Lake  Malawi. 
Schistosomiasis,  commonly  known  as  snail 
fever,  occurs  in  74  countries  and  is  ranked 
second  only  to  malaria  as  a  leading  cause 
of  human  morbidity  by  a  parasitic  agent 


College  of  Medicine  at  Hershey  Medical  Center  awarded  $6.9  million  grant  to  improve  MRIs 


Clearer  images  of  the  body's  interior  may 
allow  physicians  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
their  patients'  medical  problems  faster. 

A  $6.9  million  grant  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health's  National  Institute  of 
Biomedical  Imaging  and  Bioengineering 
will  allow  a  team  of  researchers  led  by 
Michael  B.  Smith,  professor  of  radiology, 
Penn  State  College  of  Medicine,  to  study 
ultra  high  field  magnetic  resonance  imag- 


ing (MRI)  and  improve  images  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  body. 

"Ultimately,  this  research  will  lead  to 
improved  MRI  scanners  that  will  produce 
clearer,  more  precise  images  of  the  brain, 
tumors,  organs  or  other  structures  in  the 
body,"  Smith  said. 

MRI  is  a  non-X-ray  technique  using 
magnetic  fields  and  radio  frequency  waves 
to  visualize  organs  and  other  structures  in 


the  body.  The  strongest  MRI  magnet 
approved  for  human  use  is  3  tesla,  but 
most  standard  high-field  MRIs  are  1.5 
tesla.  Investigators  at  Penn  State  Milton  S. 
Hershey  Medical  Center  will  be  studying 
MR  imaging  at  magnetic  field  strengths 
ranging  from  3  tesla  to  11.7  tesla.  A  tesla  is 
a  measure  of  magnetic  strength;  the  high- 
er the  tesla,  the  more  signal  there  is  to 
make  MR  images.  However,  development 


of  higher  magnetic  field  scanners  has  thus 
far  been  limited  by  distortion  in  the 
images.  Interference,  or  static  or  radio  fre- 
quency field  distortion  causes  flaws  or 
black  spots  —  collectively  called  "artifacts" 
—  on  MRIs  making  them  difficult  to  read. 
The  goal  of  this  grant  is  to  understand 
why  these  artifacts  occur  and  develop  new 
techniques  for  obtaining  artifact-free  MR 
images  at  very  high  magnetic  field  strengths. 
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Making  Life  Better 


Kareem  Samhouri,  left,  and  Jeff  Harrtz  prepare  for  the  tip-off  as  Ten  Jordan  Lucas,  center,  tosses  up  the  ball  to  start  a  wheelchair  basketball 
game  at  White  Building  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Wheelchair  basketball  is  one  of  the  Late  Night  Penn  State  programs 
available  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Other  wheelchair  basketball  games  are  planned  for  7  to  9  p.m.  Nov.  2  and  9,  and  2  to  6 
p.m.  Nov.  10.  The  program  is  one  of  several  initiatives  at  the  University  made  possible  through  a  $10,000  health  promotion  grant 
from  the  Christopher  Reeve  Paralysis  Foundation.  The  grants,  awarded  twice  yearly,  recognize  programs  that  enable  people  with 
disabilities  to  live  independent  and  active  lives  by  seeking  to  remove  societal  and  environmental  barriers  that  limit  the  abilities  of 
individuals  living  with  paralysis.  For  more  information  about  disability  recreation  opportunities  offered  at  Penn  State,  check  the  Web 
at  http://www.psu.edu/sports/disabHityrec/ 
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Nominations  sought  for  Humanitarian  Service  Award 


The  Forum  on  Black  Affairs  (FOBA)  is 
seeking  nominations  for  its  2003  Humani- 
tarian Service  Award,  to  be  presented  at  the 
28th  annual  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Memo- 
rial Banquet,  Wednesday,  Jan.  15,  in  Presi- 
dent's Hall  at  The  Penn  Stater  Conference 
Center  Hotel  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. Doors  open  at  6  p.m.  with  the  program 
beginning  at  6:30  p.m. 

This  award  was  created  in  1985  to  honor 
a  person  who  has  provided  outstanding 
service  to  African-American  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania,  especially  at  Penn  State  and 
in  the  Centre  County  region.  Such  service 
includes  leadership  of  offices,  program  or 
organizations  that  develop  or  implement 
policies  impacting  African-Americans. 

To  nominate  a  candidate,  submit  a  letter 
of  not  more  than  two  pages  in  length  that 


describes  the  nominee's  credentials  and 
qualifications  for  the  award,  and  attach  any 
relevant  supporting  materials  such  as  news- 
papers or  magazine  articles.  Nominations 
must  be  sent  no  later  than  Dec.  13  to:  W. 
Terrell  Jones,  vice  provost  for  Educational 
Equity,  314  Old  Main,  University  Park,  PA 
16802.  For  information,  call  (814)  865-5906. 
This  year's  banquet  theme,  "We  Won't 
Stop  Here  ...  Continuing  King's  Dream,"  is 
drawn  from  King's  "I've  Been  to  the  Moun- 
taintop"  speech  that  he  delivered  in  support 
of  the  striking  sanitation  workers  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  on  April  3,  1968  —  the  day 
before  he  was  assassinated.  Featured  pre- 
sentations will  include  readings,  music  and 
theatrical  performances  related  to  King's 
speech,  as  well  as  the  presentation  of  the 
Sterling  Brown  Memorial  Scholarship, 


named  for  the  professor,  scholar  and  poet 
who  had  an  impact  on  the  lives  of  many  of 
today's  scholars  and  poets. 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Paul  Robeson 
Cultural  Center  in  the  HUB-Robeson  Cen- 
ter or  by  contacting  Mike  Phillips  at  (814) 
863-1411,  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 
Tickets  cannot  be  purchased  by  phone.  The 
cost  is  $25  for  adults,  $12  for  children  age  12 
and  under,  and  $300  for  a  reserved  table  of 
10.  Organizers  expect  this  event  to  sell  out 
quickly,  so  it  is  recommended  that  tickets 
be  purchased  early.  A  portion  of  the  table 
costs  will  go  toward  the  FOBA  Scholarship 
Fund. 

For  additional  banquet  information,  con- 
tact Patricia  Hayes  at  (814)  863-9940  or 
pghl@psu.edu;  or  Gary  Abdullah  at  (814) 
863-2708  or  gxa2@psu.edu. 
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And  the  winner  is 


Members  of  the  2003  Senior  Class  Gift  Committee  Conor  Moran,  second  from  left,  and  Jen  Tingo  unveil  the  site  of  the  winning  choice 
for  this  year's  class  gift.  Committee  chair  Colleen  Hyland,  right,  announces  the  decision  to  add  a  historical  mural  to  the  HUB- 
Robeson  Center,  as  committee  members  Abby  George,  left,  and  Megan  Johnston  look  on. 
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HUB-Robeson  mural  chosen  as  class  gift 


By  Laura  Stocker 

University  Relations 

The  class  of  2003  has  chosen  to 
depict  the  University's  history  in 
paint  on  the  walls  of  the  HUB-Robe- 
son Center  on  the  University  Park 
campus  for  its  senior  class  gift.  Seniors 
have  pledged  nearly  $8,800  so  far  to  the 
HUB-Robeson  Center  Historical' Mural 
project. 

Colleen  Hyland,  chair  of  the  2003 
Senior  Class  Gift  Committee,  explained 
that  the  mural  will  show  various  years  of 


Penn  State's  history,  noting  important  peo- 
ple, events  and  milestones  since  the  Uni- 
versity's founding  in  1855.  By  placing  this 
mural  in  a  high-traffic  area  like  the  HUB, 
Hyland  noted,  a  great  number  of  students, 
visitors,  faculty  and  staff  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about  how  Penn  State 
has  grown  into  one  of  the  most  respected 
universities  in  the  country. 

"A  surprising  number  of  students  don't 
know  very  much  about  the  history  of  Penn 
State,  so  this  is  an  exciting  way  to  bring 
the  University's  history  and  tradition  to 


life  for  everyone,"  she  said.  "I  am  very 
happy  to  be  able  to  be  involved  in  the 
development  of  this  project  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end." 

A  committee  of  students,  faculty  and 
staff  will  work  with  the  HUB-Robeson  Cen- 
ter and  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  to 
select  a  qualified  artist  to  paint  the  mural, 
and  to  choose  a  location  within  the  HUB. 

"The  HUB-Robeson  Center  is  a  second 
home  for  students  at  Penn  State,  and  the 
best  location  for  a  mural  like  this  one," 

Class  gift,  page  2 


Calendar  creates 
efficient  fall 
semester  slate 

By  Tysen  Kendig 

Public  Information 

University  officials  have  finalized  the  aca- 
demic year  calendar  for  the  next  six  years, 
including  changes  to  the  fail  semester  that 
will  result  in  a  more  compact  and  efficient 
teaching  and  learning  term  for  faculty  and 
students  alike  beginning  in  2003. 

The  new  calendar  reflects  adaptations 
recommended  by  the  University  Faculty 
Senate  —  with  consultation  from  the 
Undergraduate  Student  Government  and 
members  of  the  community  —  which 
were  approved  by  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier  earlier  this  year. 

"While  the  fact  is  that  no  calendar  for- 
mat in  an  academic  community  as  large 
and  diverse  as  Penn  State's  will  make 
everyone  happy,  we  feel  confident  that 

Calendar,  page  6 

University  prepares 
for  winter's  big  chill 

By  Tysen  Kendig 
Public  Information 

If  the  surprising  pre-Halloween  snow  and 
ice  storm  is  a  harbinger  of  what  winter 
has  in  store  for  Pennsylvania  this  year,  the 
Penn  State  community  will  want  to  pre-set 
their  radios  to  WPSU-FM,  the  official 
source  of  weather-related  delays  or  can- 
cellations for  the  University  Park  campus. 
"Over  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
worked  to  establish  WPSU  as  our  primary 
emergency  weather  information  source," 
said  Thomas  Harmon,  director  of  Univer- 
sity Police.  "WPSU  is  the  first  call  we 
make  in  the  event  of  a  weather-related 
University  delay  or  cancellation,  so  near- 
ly all  employees  and  students  can  receive 
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the  first  and  definitive  word  on  Penn 

State's  operating  status  through  this 

station." 

WPSU,  which  airs  24-hour  pro- 
gramming, can  been  heard  at  91.5 
FM  in  State  College,  Bellefonte, 
Lock  Haven  and  surrounding  areas, 
and  90.1  FM  in  northern  Pennsylva- 
nia counties.  The  station  also  is  on 
the  Web  at  http://www.  wpsu.psu.  edit; 
a  complete  list  of  station  frequencies 
can  be  found  at  http://www. 
wpsu.psu.edu/about.httnl. 

When  notified,  WPSU  will  begin 
its  live  broadcasting  earlier  than  the 
usual  start  time  of  5  a.m.,  and  will 
interrupt  regularly  scheduled  pro- 
gramming to  give  periodic  updates 
throughout  the  day  or  night. 

For  those  unable  to  access  a 
WPSU  signal,  the  same  official  Uni- 
versity operating  information  is  avail- 
able by  calling  (814)  86S4000. 

In  reality,  the  University  Park 
campus  never  closes.  Even  when 
class  and  office  delays  and  cancella- 
tions occur,  research  and  essential 
services  need  to  be  maintained.  Stu- 
dents on  campus  need  to  be  fed  and 
agricultural  research  animals  need 
care.  University  Police  and  other 
emergency  services  remain  opera- 
tional around  the  clock  regardless  of 
the  weather,  as  do  both  The  Nittany 
Lion  Inn  and  The  Penn  Stater  Con- 
ference Center  Hotel. 

"Factors  in  the  University's  deci- 


sion to  delay  or  cancel  activities  dif- 
fer from  those  considered  by  public 
schools,"  said  Harmon.  "Road  con- 
ditions for  buses  and  commuting 
students  and  employees  are  an  obvi- 
ous concern.  But  in  addition  to  road 
conditions,  we  need  to  be  concerned 
about  the  availability  and  condition 
of  our  parking  lots  and  maintaining 
services  that  affect  safety  and 
health. 

"With  more  than  13,000  students 
living  on  campus  and  critical 
research  projects  that  require  con- 
stant attention,  it  has  always  been  of 
tremendous  importance  for  Penn 
State  to  be  well-equipped  to  handle 
most  weather  emergencies  quickly 
and  efficiently,"  he  added. 

Employees  in  essential  services 
and  operations  are  expected  to 
report  for  work  in  most  circum- 
stances, and  should  contact  their 
supervisor  —  before  more  severe 
winter  weather  strikes  —  with  any 
questions  they  may  have  about  their 
status. 

Faculty  and  staff  should  also 
review  "Handling  Weather  Day 
Absences"  (Human  Resources 
Guideline  10)  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.ohr.psu.edu/policy/hrglO. 
cfm  for  specific  information  on  how 
time  missed  for  weather  situations  is 
handled. 


Tysen  Kendtg  can  be  reached  at 
tysen@psu.edu. 


An  earlier-than-usual  snowfall  hit  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  including  the  University  Park  campus,  last 
week,  catching  students  and  others  off  guard  and  unprepared  for  the  winter  storm.  The  Penn  State 
Weather  Station  at  University  Park  reported  3.1  inches  of  snow  and  frozen  precipitation  in  the  month 
of  October  —  all  of  it  falling  between  Oct.  29  and  31  —  breaking  the  previous  record  of  2.5  inches 
for  the  month  set  in  1925.  When  bad  weather  hits,  faculty,  staff  and  students  at  University  Park  can 
tune  in  to  WPSU-FM,  the  University's  public  radio  station,  for  the  official  update  on  activities  on  the 
campus.  The  station  also  is  on  the  Web  at  http://www.wpsu.psu.edu.  The  same  official  information 
also  will  be  available  at  (814)  865-4000.  Faculty,  staff  and  students  at  other  campuses  should 
familiarize  themselves  with  their  own  campus'  weather  plans. 
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Class  gift 


Continued  from  page  i 
said  William  Asbury,  vice  president  for 
Student  Affairs.  "All  of  the  earlier  class 
gifts  that  are  located  in  and  around  the 
HUB,  including  the  terrace,  the  aquari- 
ums, the  Peace  Garden  —  and  now  the 
historical  mural  —  are  quality  additions 
and  enhance  student  life." 

"This  year's  gift  is  extremely  fitting 
because  in  less  than  two  years,  Penn  State 
will  celebrate  its  sesquicentennial  —  150 
years  of  growth  and  excellence,"  said 
President  Graham  B.  Spanier.  "This  mural 
will  not  only  be  a  work  of  art  but  also  an 
educational  tool  that  can  highlight  the 
important  role  Penn  State  has  played  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  world.  It  also  will 
serve  to  engage  our  students  more  fully 
in  the  life  and  history  of  our  University." 

About  1,200  seniors  cast  ballots  Oct  21- 
25  in  person  and  online,  with  50  percent 
choosing  to  vote  via  the  Web.  The  winning 
proposal  was  submitted  by  Melissa  Chest- 
ney  (class  of  2002),  and  was  chosen  over 
two  other  proposals  —  an  alumni  garden 


at  the  Hintz  Family  Alumni  Center  and  the 
replacement  and  preservation  of  benches 
originally  given  by  the  Class  of  1900. 

Most  of  the  funding  for  class  gifts  comes 
from  seniors  pledging  the  balance  of  their 
general  deposit  The  University  holds  gener- 
al deposits  for  each  student  to  cover  unfore- 
seen expenses,  fees  and  emergency  costs. 

Seniors  have  been  making  class  gifts  to 
the  University  for  more  than  100  years, 
beginning  when  seniors  from  the  class  of 
1861,  at  their  reunion  in  1890,  gave  the  Uni- 
versity a  portrait  of  Penn  State's  first  presi- 
dent Evan  Pugh,  that  still  hangs  today  in 
the  lobby  of  Old  Main.  More  recent  gifts 
include  historic  "shepherd's  crook"  lamps 
to  light  campus  walkways  (class  of  2001) 
and  historic  street  clocks  (class  of  2002). 

To  see  a  list  of  gifts  given  by  previous 
senior  classes,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.seniorclassgift.psu.edu. 


Laura  Stocker 
lspl@psu.edu. 


i  be  reached  at 


University  Park  forms  arts  task  force 


The  University  has  established  an  Arts 
Task  Force  (ATF)  to  assist  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  conflicts  concerning  artistic,  cre- 
ative works  and  their  display  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

The  ATF  does  not  condone  any  form  of 
censorship  and  does  not  intend  to  adjudi- 
cate any  controversy.  Its  purpose  is  to  initi- 
ate an  educational  process  whereby  an 
exchange  of  ideas  can  occur.  The  aim  of  the 
task  force  is  to  create  a  dialogue  where  a 
climate  of  understanding  and  appreciation 
for  differing  cultural  perspectives  can  be 
created. 

While  most  of  the  work  of  the  task  force 
is  anticipated  to  involve  student-produced 
works,  it  may  be  contacted  concerning  pro- 
fessional presentations  of  artistic  work  on 
the  campus. 


The  committee  is  appointed  by  the  dean 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture  in 
consultation  with  the  director  of  the  School 
of  Visual  Arts.  Those  appointed  to  the  com- 
mittee for  2002-03  are: 

Robin  Becker,  professor  of  English;  Clay 
Calvert,  associate  dean,  Schreyer  Honors 
College;  Charles  Dumas,  associate  profes- 
sor of  English;  Charles  Garoian,  director  of 
the  School  of  Visual  Arts;  Joan  Landes,  pro- 
fessor of  women's  studies  and  history; 
Steve  MacCarthy,  vice  president  for  Uni- 
versity Relations;  Sally  McCorkle,  associate 
professor  of  art;  and  Sarah  Rich,  assistant 
professor  of  art  history. 

For  more  information  on  the  Arts  Task 
Force,  contact  Charles  Garoian,  210  Patter- 
son Building,  at  (814)  865-0444  or 
crg2@psu.edu. 


Information  for  publication  in  Intercom  should  be  sent  in  the  body  of  an  e-mail  — 
not  as  an  attachment  —  to  AMountz@psu.edu  by  noon  on  the  deadline  day.  For  a 
list  of  guidelines,  check  the  Web  at  http-J/www.mu.edii/lNTERCOM/. 
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Recruiting  talk  shows  what  companies  are  seeking 


The  University  Libraries'  William  and  Joan 
Schreyer  Business  Library  is  sponsoring 
"Company  Recruiters'  Top  Seven  Career 
Essentials  for  College  Students,"  a  presen- 
tation by  Robert  Orndorff,  from  4  to  5:30 
p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  14,  in  Foster  Auditori- 
um, 101  Pattee  Library,  University  Park. 

Orndorff,  associate  director  of  Career 
Services  and  affiliate  assistant  professor, 
will  discuss  what  companies  look  for  in 


recent  college  graduates,  including  the 
experience,  skills  and  qualities  that  leading 
companies  consider  essential.  Based  on  in- 
depth  nationwide  research,  Orndorff  will 
provide  an  inside  look  into  corporate 
recruiting  and  effective  job-searching 
strategies  for  the  21st  century. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  public. 

For  information,  call  Diane  Zabel  at 
(814)  865-1013  or  e-mail  dxz2@psu.edu. 


Literature  speaker  to  discuss  exile  writing 


The  Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  a 
weekly  informal  lunchtime  gathering  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  other  members  of  the 
University  community,  has  announced  the 
next  speaker  in  this  semester's  series. 

Sophia  McClennan,  assistant  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  at 
Illinois  State  University,  acting  associate 
director  of  the  Women's  Studies  Program 
at  Illinois  State  University  and  visiting  asso- 
ciate professor  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
parative Literature,  will  speak  Monday, 


Nov.  11.  Her  topic  is  The  Dialectics  of 
Exile  Writing:  The  Crisis  of  Representing 
Cultural  Identity  After  1960." 

The  event  begins  with  lunch  from  12:15 
to  12:40  p.m.  in  102  Kern  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  Participants  may 
bring  their  own  lunch  or  buy  something  in 
Kern  Cafeteria.  Coffee  and  tea  are  provid- 
ed. The  speaker  will  begin  at  about  12:40 
p.m.  The  event  is  free  to  the  public. 

For  information,  e-mail  Daniel  Walden  at 
dxw8@psu.edu. 


Professors  to  discuss  new  design  initiative 


Simone  Osthoff,  assistant  professor  of  art, 
and  Carlos  Rosas,  associate  professor  of 
art,  will  present  the  lecture,  "Emitto.net: 
Webcasting,  Experimentation  and  Out- 
reach," and  discuss  their  participation  in 
two  international  design  conferences  at  a 
brown  bag  luncheon  held  by  the  Institute 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  from  12:15  to 
1:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  12,  in  102  Kern 
Building  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  lecture  is  free  to  the  public. 

Osthoff  and  Rosas  traveled  to  Brasilia, 
Brazil,  to  participate  in  a  four-university 
conference  launching  the  Sustainable 
Urban  Design  and  Community-Based 
Resource  Management  project.  The  Penn 


State  team  was  lead  by  Michael  Rios,  assis- 
tant professor  of  architecture  and  director 
of  the  Hamer  Center  for  Community 
Design  Assistance.  This  four-year  interdis- 
ciplinary and  international  outreach  project 
addresses  environmental  and  urban  pover- 
ty issues,  emphasizing  problem-based 
learning,  community  engagement  and 
reflective  practice.  Over  the  next  four  years, 
this  higher  education  consortium  between 
the  United  States  and  Brazil  will  grow  to 
include  study-abroad  opportunities  for  48 
students.  The  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Syracuse.  Universidade  de  Brasilia  and 
Universidade  Federal  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
also  are  participating  in  the  project. 


Waterbury  Forum  investigates  corporate  media 


Robert  W.  McChesney  will  present  the 
Waterbury  Forum  Lecture  in  education, 
"Media  and  Democratic  Politics:  The  New 
Imperatives,"  at  8  p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  20, 
in  112  Kern  Building  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  The  event  is  free  to  the  public. 

McChesne/s  lecture  will  debunk  what  he 
calls  the  four  "Big  Lies"  of  the  corporate  media 
system:  the  journalism  that  results  from  a  cap- 
italist media  system  is  the  most  democratic 
journalism  imaginable;  the  competition-based 
commercial  media  system  "gives  the  people 
what  they  want;"  that  the  private  U.S.  media 
system  is  natural  part  of  making  a  profit  and 
that  government  involvement  is  unnatural  and 
dubious;  and  the  Internet  will  set  us  free  — 


new  communication  technologies  will  solve 
any  problems  with  the  commercial  media  sys- 
tem. Only  by  debunking  these  four  myths, 
McChesney  says,  can  we  see  the  corporate 
media  system's  true  intent  and  understand 
why  we  must  change  it  if  we  really  want 
democracy. 

McChesney  is  research  professor  in  the 
Institute  of  Communications  Research  and 
the  Graduate  School  of  library  and  Infor- 
mation Science  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
at  Urbana-Champaign. 

TTiis  event  is  part  of  a  series  of  critical 
thought  presentations  funded  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Education.  For  more  information, 
call  Henry  Giroux  at  (814)  865-2214. 


New  York  firefighter  to  be  speaker 


Chief  Richard  Picciotto,  the 
highest-ranking  firefighter  to 
survive  the  World  Trade  Center 
collapse  and  the  last  fireman  to 
escape  the  devastation,  will 
speak  at  8  p.m.  Monday,  Nov.  1 1, 
at  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 


Picciotto's  appearance 
is  part  of  the  University's 
Distinguished  Speakers 
Series. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  tickets  are  required. 
Tickets  are  now  available  at 
the  Eisenhower  ticket  office. 


Richard  Picciotto 


Speaker  to  note  University's  musical  heritage 


Anthony  Leach,  associate  professor  of 
music  and  music  education,  will  reflect  on 
the  University's  musical  tradition  in  the 
next  lecture  in  the  Huddle  with  the  Faculty 
series  from  9  to  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  10, 
at  The  Nittany  lion  Inn  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

Leach,  director  of  the  University  Choir 


and  founder  of  the  Essence  of  Joy  choir,  will 
talk  about  "Choral  Singing  at  Penn  State  — 
A  Proud  Tradition  of  Excellence." 

The  event  is  free  to  the  public.  A  com- 
plimentary continental  breakfast  is  served 
at  8:30  a.m.  Parking  in  the  Nittany  Deck  is 
free  for  participants. 

For  information,  call  (814)  865-5466. 


Molecular  biologist  to  present  genome  seminar 


Joseph  Ecker,  an  authority  on  the  molecu- 
lar biology  and  genetics  of  plants  and  pro- 
fessor at  The  Salk  Institute  for  Biological 
Studies  in  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  will  present  a  sem- 
inar at  4:15  p.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  12,  in  108 
Wartik  Laboratory  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

The  seminar,  titled  "Weeding  out  the 
genes:  genome-wide  functional  analysis  in 
Arabidopsis,"  will  be  videoconferenced  to 


Lecture  Room  D  at  the  College  of  Medicine 
at  Hershey. 

Ecker  is  a  principal  investigator  in  the 
multinational  effort  to  sequence  and  func- 
tionally characterize  the  genome  of  Ara- 
bidopsis thaliana,  a  small  plant.  He  also  is 
widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost 
experts  on  how  the  gaseous  hormone  eth- 
ylene regulates  a  variety  of  basic  plant 
processes. 


Discussion  centers  on  forest  buffer  inventory 


Ray  Crew,  a  master  of  science  candidate  in 
soil  science,  will  give  a  presentation  from 
3:35  to  4:25  p.m.  Nov.  8  in  101  Agricultural 
Sciences  and  Industries  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

His  topic  is  "Riparian  Forest  Buffer 


Inventory  and  Analysis  for  the  Co 
wealth  of  Virginia  Using  a  Geographic 
Information  Systems  Approach." 

The  host  is  the  Department  of  Crop  and 
Soil  Sciences. 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-1601. 


Lecturer's  topic  is  Charleton  Heston's  films 


Charles  Brock,  a  lecturer  in  religious 
studies  at  Penn  State  Erie  and  Oxford 
University  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
will  present  "The  Two  American  Dreams 
of  Charleton  Heston"  at  7:30  p.m.  Wed- 
nesday, Nov.  13,  in  Smith  Chapel  on 


the  Erie  campus.  Brock,  the  director  of 
the  Institute  on  the  American  Dream, 
will  present  an  analytical  talk  illustrated 
with  film  clips  from  portions  of  Heston's 
films. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  public. 


Send  us  your  news 

Information  for  publication  in  Intercom  should  be  sent  in  the  body  of  an 
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University  Park  Calendar 

November  8  -  November  17 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  November  8 

"Picturing  America,"  gallery  talk  by  Leo  Mazow,  Christoffers 

Lobby.  Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 
World  Wrestling  Entertainment.  7:30  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan 

Center.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  865-5555. 
Sunday,  November  10 
Second  Annual  THON  5K  Run/Walk.  11  a.m.  For  information, 

call  (814)  865-0510. 
Tuesday,  November  12 
-A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,-  8  p.m.,  Nov.  15,  16, 18.  19,  20, 

21.  22  and  23;  2  p.m.  Nov.  23.  The  Pavilion.  For  tickets,  call 

(814)  863-0255. 
Friday,  November  15 
"The  Snowiss  Collection."  gallery  talk  by  Joyce  Robinson,  noon, 

Christoffers  Lobby.  The  Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 
"Flickering  Signifiers."  reception,  5  p.m..  Zoller  Gallery. 
"Fosse."  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814) 

863-0255. 

MUSIC 

Sunday,  November  10 

Oriana  Singers,  Lynn  Drafall.  director,  2  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall, 
Music  I. 

University  Choir.  Anthony  Leach,  director,  4  p.m.,  Esber  Recital 
Hall,  Music  I. 

Monday,  November  11 

Percussion  Ensemble,  Dan  C.  Armstrong,  director,  8  p.m., 
Recital  Hall.  Music  I. 

Wednesday,  November  13 

Tuba/Euphonium  Ensemble,  Jeff  Parker,  director,  8  p.m.,  Recital 
Hall,  Music  I. 

Thursday,  November  14 

"York,"  opera.  7:30  p.m..  The  Playhouse,  through  Nov.  16. 

Chamber  Choir,  Bach"s  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 

Friday,  November  15 

Timothy  Shafer,  piano,  faculty  recital,  8  p.m..  Recital  Hall,  Music  I. 

Saturday,  November  16 

Toby  Keith  with  Rascal  Flatts,  7:30  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Cen- 
ter. For  tickets,  call  (814)  865-5555. 

Castalia  Ensemble  Performance,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall,  Music  I. 

Concert  of  works  by  composers  of  Native  American  descent, 
Bruce  Trinkley,  director,  8  p.m..  Esber  Hall,  Music  I. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  November  8 

John  Hall  on  "High  Sensitivity.  Simple  and  Accurate  Frequency 


"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  cast  members  Jan/is  George, 
Laura  Ames,  Juliet  Hicks  and  Alex  Robertson  rehearse  for 
Shakespeare's  comedy  which  takes  place  at  The  Pavilion  on 
the  University  Park  campus  Nov.  15  through  23.  For  tickets, 
call  (814)  863-0255. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Measurement,  and  Low  Timing-jitter:  Tools  for  Spectroscopic 
Fun,"  noon,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Paul  Plummer  on  "Spatial  Analysis  on  the  Edge  of  Chaos," 
3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 


Mary  Jane  DeSouza  on  "Luteal  Phase  Defects  in  Active  Women: 
Endocrine  and  Metabolic  Characteristics,"  4  to  5  p.m., 
127  Noll  Physiological  Research  Center. 

Monday,  November  11 

Robert  Gawley  on  "Chemosensors  for  Marine  Toxins," 
1:15  p.m.,  S-5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

John  Peters  on  "Novel  Public  Health  Strategies  to  Combat  Obe- 
sity," 4  p.m.,  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Chief  Richard  Ptcciotto.  New  York  City  firefighter,  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium. 

Tuesday,  November  12 

Brian  L.  Hawkins  on  "The  IT  Transformation  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion," 11:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  For  tickets, 
call  (814)  865-7590. 

Paul  Sokol  on  "New  Phases  of  Confined  Solids,"  3:30  p.m., 
339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Gordon  Rule  on  "An  NMR  and  Crystallographic  Study  of  Human 
Detoxification  Enzymes,"  4  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Wednesday,  November  13 

Judith  A.  Riggs  on  "21st  Century  Health  Policy  Challenges  for 
ap  Aging  Society,"  noon  to  1  p.m.,  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Thursday,  November  14 

Vincent  Crespi  on  "Designing  Nanomaterials:  The  Theory  of  New 
Nanotubes  and  Nanocones,  Magnetic  Hurricanes,  and 
Metastable  Direct  Bandgap  Semiconductors,"  11:15  a.m.  to 
12:05  p.m.,  22  Deike. 

David  Wark  on  "Neutrino  Masses  and  Mixings:  Experiments 
Past,  Present  and  Future,"  4  p.m.,  117  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Wilma  Mankiller  on  "The  Legacy  of  Lewis  and  Clark,"  7:30  p.m., 
The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  Ballroom.  For  free  tickets,  call  (814) 
863-5141. 

Donald  Harleman  on  "Saving  Venice  from  the  Sea,"  7:30  p.m., 
Applied  Research  Laboratory. 

Friday,  November  15 

Laurent  Freidel  on  "Non-Perturbative  Sum  Over  Triangulation  of 
a  3D  Spin  Foam  Amplitude,"  11  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Lab. 

Kate  Budd  on  "Flickering  Signifiers,"  noon,  Zoller  Gallery. 

Nan  Woodruff  on  "The  'New  Negro'  in  the  American  Congo: 
World  War  I  and  the  Elaine,  Ark.  Massacre  of  1919," 
3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 

Larry  Sinoway  on  "Orthostatic  Tolerance  in  Human  Subjects," 
4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiological  Research  Center. 

For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  including  sporting 
events,  go  to  the  Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For 
a  detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes' 
conferences,  visit  the  Web  at  hrtpy/vvww.outreach.psu.  edu/ 
conferences  .html. 


ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT 


Lewis  and  Clark  exhibit 

"Lewis  and  Clark:  Perspectives  and  Unheard  Voices"  will 
be  exhibited  Nov.  9  through  Jan.  13  in  the  University 
Libraries'  main  exhibit  area,  first  floor  Pattee  Library, 
and  the  Diversity  Studies  Room,  109  Pattee  Library, 
University  Park. 

The  exhibit  commemorates  the  8,000-mile,  two-year 
exploratory  journey  of  Capt  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
William  Clark. 

Upcoming  events 

The  following  events  are  planned  in  the  School  of  Music 
on  the  University  Park  campus: 

■  Oriana  Singers,  2  p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  10,  Esber  Recital 
Hall,  tickets  required; 

■  University  Choir,  4  p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  10,  Esber 
Recital  Hall,  tickets  required; 


■  Tuba/Euphonium  Ensemble,  8  p.m.  Wednesday, 
Nov.  13,  Esber  Recital  Hall; 

■  Bach's  Lunch:  Chamber  Choir,  12:10  p.m.  Thursday, 
Nov.  14,  Eisenhower  Chapel;  and 

■  "York:  The  Voice  of  Freedom,"  7:30  p.m.  Thursday, 
Nov.  14,  through  Saturday,  Nov.  16,  Playhouse  Theatre, 
tickets  required. 

Percussion  ensemble 

The  Penn  State  Percussion  Ensemble  1,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dan  C.  Armstrong,  professor  of  music,  will  per- 
form its  fall  concert  at  8  p.m.  Monday,  Nov.  11,  in  the 
Esber  Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The 
concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

The  concert  will  feature  performances  of  "Extremes," 
"Gending  Bali,"  "Bacchanale,"  "Contrasts"  and  the  finale 
"Danse  Macabre,"  arranged  as  a  samba  by  Armstrong. 


Continental  Harmony 

Composer  David  deary's  original  work  for  The  Castalia 
Ensemble,  the  resident  piano  quintet  at  Penn  State,  will  be 
premiered  as  part  of  the  closing  event  of  the  national  con- 
ference "Lewis  and  Clark:  The  Unheard  Voices."  The 
piece  was  commissioned  by  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  as 
part  of  Continental  Harmony,  a  nationwide,  community- 
based  composer  residency  program  of  the  American  Com- 
posers Forum,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  premiere  of  the  piece, 
titled  "Cross-Cultural  Variations,"  is  at  8  p.m.  Saturday, 
Nov.  16,  in  the  Esber  Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

The  Castalia  Ensemble  is  comprised  of  James  Lyon, 
violin;  Timothy  Deighton,  viola;  Kim  Cook,  violoncello; 
Robert  Nairn,  double  bass;  and  Marylene  Dosse,  piano. 

To  learn  more  about  Continental  Harmony,  visit 
http://www.continentalharmony.org/  on  the  Web. 
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News  in  Brief 


Blood  challenge 

The  ninth  annual  Penn  State-Michigan 
State  blood  donor  challenge  is  under  way 
now  through  Nov.  18.  The  Red  Cross  is 
urging  all  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity to  give  blood  during  this  period. 

Although  school  spirit  is  the  theme,  the 
real  purpose  of  the  challenge  is  to  build 
blood  inventories  for  the  final  16  weeks  of 
the  year  —  a  difficult  time  to  meet  patient 
needs. 

Last  year,  Penn  State  lost  the  challenge 
by  23  points.  The  overall  score  is  Penn 
State  5  and  Michigan  State  3. 

Blood  donation  can  be  given  at  the  fol- 
lowing locations  during  the  challenge: 

■  Nov.  8:  noon  to  6  p.m.,  Pollock  Rec. 
Room; 

■  Nov.  10:  noon  to  5  p.m.,  Pollock  Rec. 
Room; 

■  Nov.  11: 11  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Multi-Sport 
Facility; 

■  Nov.  11:  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Hintz  Fami- 
ly Alumni  Center; 

■  Nov.  12: 10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  HUB-Robe- 
son  Center  Alumni  Hall; 

■  Nov.  13: 10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  HUB-Robe- 
son  Center  Alumni  Hall; 

■  Nov.  14:  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  HUB-Robe- 
son  Center  Alumni  Hall; 

■  Nov.  15:  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Intramural 
Building;  and 

■  Nov.  18: 10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  HUB-Robe- 
son  Center  Alumni  Hall. 

Walk-ins  are  welcome,  but  appoint- 
ments are  suggested.  Call  (814)  865-7263 
or  check  the  Web  at  http://psuredcross.org/ 
to  schedule  an  appointment.  Prospective 
donors  may  call  (800)  54-BLOOD  to  con- 
firm eligibility. 

Intercom  schedule 

The  print  version  of  Intercom  has  just  two 
more  issues  after  today's  publication 
before  it  ceases  publishing  for  the  calendar 
year.  Those  issues,  and  their  copy  dead- 
lines, are: 

Publication  date  Deadline 

Nov.  14  Nov.  6 

Nov.  21  Nov.  13 

All  copy  is  due  in  the  body  of  an  e-mail 
to  AMountz@psu.edu  by  noon  on  the 
deadline  day. 

Publication  will  resume  on  Jan.  16.  For 
a  full  list  of  Intercom's  publication  dates 
and  deadlines,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.  edu/INTERCOM/. 

During  the  break  in  publication  of  Inter- 
com, faculty  and  staff  will  continue  to 
receive  relevant  news  and  information  via 
the  Faculty/Staff  Newswire  in  combination 
with  Intercom  Online. 

Just  as  Intercom  is  the  University's  offi- 
cial print  source  of  faculty  and  staff  news, 
the  Faculty/Staff  Newswire  is  the  Univer- 
sity's official  electronic  source  of  faculty 
and  staff  news.  In  the  summer,  the  Facul- 


Tlie  third  annual  Math-Fest  Conference  and  Career  Fair  for  ninth-  and  10-grade  students  \ 
be  Saturday,  Nov.  16,  in  101  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries  Building  on  the 
University  park  campus.  The  program  aims  to  bridge  the  interest  gap  in 
math/science/technology  for  young  women  in  middle  school  and  high  school.  Last 
year,  women  who  are  engineers  at  Supelco  participated  in  the  program,  shown.  For 
information,  see  the  news  brief  elsewhere  on  this  page. 


ty /Staff  Newswire  will  be  the  only  official 
source  of  that  news,  as  Intercom  no  longer 
publishes  its  print  edition  in  the  summer. 
During  the  academic  year,  the 
Faculty/Staff  Newswire  publishes  in  con- 
junction with  the  print  version  to  get 
important  information  to  faculty  and  staff 
in  a  more  timely  manner  than  is  possible 
with  the  print  version. 

Those  who  do  not  currently  receive  the 
Faculty/Staff  Newswire  may  subscribe  for 
free  by  going  on  the  Web  to  http://www.psu. 
edu/INTERCOM/newswire/. 

Math-Fest 

The  third  annual  Math-Fest  Conference 
and  Career  Fair  for  ninth-  and  10th-grade 
students  will  take  place  Saturday,  Nov.  16, 
in  101  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries 
Building  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
The  Women  in  the  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing (WISE)  Institute  is  host  for  this  one- 
day  conference  and  career  fair. 

Many  faculty  and  students,  along  with 
individuals  from  the  Centre  County  industrial 
community,  have  volunteered  their  time  and 
expertise  for  this  event  for  young  women. 

Conference  coordinator  Niiket  Acar, 
director  of  the  WISE  Institute,  created  the 
program  to  help  bridge  the  interest  gap  in 
math  and  science/technology  for  young 
women  from  middle  school  to  high  school, 
and  eventually  into  college. 

For  a  brochure,  registration  form  or 
more  information  on  WISE  programs,  call 
Katie  Rung  at  (814)  865-3342  or  e-mail 
cxgl@psu.edu.  Deadline  for  registration  is 
Monday,  Nov.  11. 


Career  sites  sought 

The  Commission  for  Women  is  expanding 
Take  Our  Daughters  and  Sons  To  Work 
Day  on  the  University  Park  campus,  to  cre- 
ate the  opportunity  for  more  units  to  par- 
ticipate as  career  sites. 

Participants  in  the  annual  event  start  their 
morning  with  a  continental  breakfast  at  The 
Bryce  Jordan  Center,  and  then  make  stops  at 
selected  career  sites  before  returning  to  the 
Jordan  Center  for  lunch.  In  the  past  there 
have  been  roughly  40  sites  from  which  par- 
ticipants could  choose  for  their  visits. 

Because  space  is  limited  at  each  career 
site,  organizers  have  had  to  turn  away 
prospective  participants  in  past  years.  This 
year,  the  commission  seeks  to  increase  the 
number  of  career  sites  to  enable  more 
girls  and  boys  in  grades  six  through  12 
and  their  mentors  to  participate. 

Participants  visit  each  site  for  45  min- 
utes. For  more  information  about  becom- 
ing a  career  site,  contact  Carol  Griffin  at 
CarolGriffin@psu.edu  or  Edna  Melendez 
at  eit2@psu.edu  by  Jan.  31. 

New  resource  for  students 

Students  who  are  victims  of  a  sexual 
assault  have  a  new  resource  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus. 

In  the  aftermath  of  a  sexual  assault,  vic- 
tims have  two  medical  exam  options  —  a 
non-evidence  collection  exam  or  an  evi- 
dence collection  (forensic)  exam.  The 
more  involved  forensic  exam  often  is  help- 
ful in  recovering  evidence  to  help  substan- 
tiate the  circumstances  of  the  assault  and 


bringing  charges  against  the  assailanL  In 
the  pasL  a  forensic  exam  meant  a  trip  to  a 
hospital  emergency  room. 

Now,  victims  may  have  the  forensic 
exam  performed  in  the  Women's  Health 
Department  at  University  Health  Services 
(UHS)  during  regular  clinic  hours  through 
the  Sexual  Assault  Response  Team 
(SART).  SART  also  responds  to  other  vic- 
tims from  Centre  County  who  go  to  the 
emergency  departments  at  Centre  Com- 
munity Hospital  and  Philipsburg  Hospital. 

Both  the  non-forensic  and  forensic 
exams  are  free  to  male  and  female  victims 
when  performed  at  UHS.  The  University 
also  will  pay  for  the  exams  for  students 
when  they  are  performed  at  Centre  Com- 
munity Hospital. 

The  SART  initiative  at  UHS  was  funded 
in  part  by  funds  from  the  Violence  Against 
Women  on  Campus  grant  For  more  infor- 
mation about  SART  and  how  UHS  can  help 
victims  of  sexual  assault,  call  the  Women's 
Health  Department  at  (814)  863-2633. 

Carpool 

Lisa  is  searching  for  a  carpool  from  Mifflin 
County  to  University  Park  that  operates 
from  8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday.  She  will  drive  and  ride  with  one  or 
more  people.  For  information,  call  (814) 
865-2391  or  (717)  994-6043. 

Web-Based  Training 

Web-Based  Training  (WBT)  has  a  new  look 
and  a  streamlined  interface  for  the  fall 
semester.  WBT  is  a  free  service  of  Informa- 
tion Technology  Services  that  gives  the  Uni- 
versity community  the  opportunity  to  learn 
or  improve  technology  and  business/profes- 
sional skills  at  their  convenience,  via  the 
Web.  The  Web-based  courses  available 
through  WBT  can  enhance  career  skills, 
enrich  personal  and  professional  knowledge 
and  supplement  other  training  sources. 

WBT  now  offers  a  completely  revamped 
Web  site,  equipped  with  an  interface  that 
allows  users  to  log  in,  add  and  organize 
courses,  work  online  and  download  cours- 
es for  offline  use. 

For  information,  or  to  start  using  WBT 
today,  visit  http://wbt.psu.edu/. 

For  a  longer  version  of  this  article,  see 
http://wbt.psu.edu/newlook.asp. 

For  the  Record 

An  incorrect  headline  appeared  on  the  His- 
tories of  Penn  State  article  about  Penn 
State  McKeesport  on  page  1  of  the  OcL  31 
issue  of  Intercom,  due  to  an  editing  error. 
The  headline  should  have  read,  "Part  of 
the  community:  McKeesport  campus  grew 
with  the  area  and  changed  to  serve  its 
needs."  The  article,  with  its  correct  head- 
line, appears  on  the  Web  at  http://www. 
psu.edu/ur/archives/intercom_2002/ 
Oct31/mckeesport.html. 
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Caterpillar  Foundation,  dealers 
give  $127,000  to  Penn  College 


The  Caterpillar  Excellence  Fund  —  a  part- 
nership between  the  Caterpillar  Foundation, 
participating  dealers  and  schools  —  has  ben- 
efited Pennsylvania  College  of  Technology 
once  again  with  contributions  totaling 
$127,000  for  the  college's  Diesel  Equipment 
Technology  programs. 

The  Caterpillar  Foundation  contributed 
$25,000,  and  six  regional  dealerships  donated 
shares  of  $17,000  each  to  assist  the  programs 
in  the  2002-03  academic  year. 

The  participating  dealers  are:  Alban  Trac- 
tor Co.  Inc.,  Baltimore;  Beckwith  Machinery 
Co.,  Murrysville;  Cleveland  Brothers  Equip- 
ment Co.  Inc.,  Harrisburg;  Giles  &  Ransome, 
Bensalem;  Foley  Inc.,  Piscataway,  NJ.;  and 
H.O.  Penn  Machinery  Co.  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 

This  is  the  eighth  year  that  Penn  College 
has  been  awarded  the  Caterpillar  funds. 
Including  the  previous  years'  donations,  the 
total  funding  received  is  approximately 
$814,000. 


The  primary  objective  of  the  Caterpillar 
Excellence  Fund  is  to  increase  the  pool  of 
qualified  service  technicians.  Funds  are  used 
to  recruit  students  and  retain  them  through 
scholarships. 

The  contribution  will  fund  equipment  pur- 
chases in  Penn  College's  Heavy  Construction 
Equipment  and  Diesel  Technology  programs. 
In  addition,  the  funds  allow  faculty  to  attend 
Caterpillar-sponsored  training. 

The  Heavy  Construction  Equipment  and 
Diesel  Technology  majors  are  based  at  the 
College's  Schneebeli  Earth  Science  Center 
near  Allenwood.  The  majors  have  an  active 
advisory  board  of  industry  professionals,  as 
well  as  an  active  student  club  that  participates 
in  and  holds  a  variety  of  contests  aimed  at 
building  students'  skills  and  excitement  for  the 
career  field. 

For  more  information  about  Penn  Col- 
lege's School  of  Natural  Resources  Manage- 
ment visit  http://www.pd.edu/schools/nrm/ 
on  the  Web,  or  call  (570)  3203038. 


Physician  Assistant  Program 
maintains  full  accreditation 


The  Physician  Assistant  Program  at  Penn- 
sylvania College  of  Technology  has  main- 
tained its  accreditation  from  the  organiza- 
tion that  sets  standards  and  ensures  com- 
pliance for  physician  assistant  training  pro- 
grams nationwide. 

The  Accreditation  Review  Committee  on 
Education  for  the  Physician  Assistant  first 
issued  provisional  accreditation  to  the  Penn 
College  program  in  1996,  with  subsequent 
accreditations  coming  in  1998  and  2000. 
This  year's  accreditation  visit  maintains  full 
accreditation  for  the  program  until  2006. 
The  committee  sets  minimum  require- 
ments for  which  physician  assistant  pro- 
grams are  held  accountable.  The  voluntary 
process  includes  a  comprehensive  review 
of  participating  physician-assistant  pro- 
grams. 


To  sit  for  the  Physician  Assistant 
National  Certifying  Exam,  students  must 
graduate  from  an  accredited  program,  such 
as  the  one  offered  by  Penn  College.  Cur- 
rently, there  are  41  students  enrolled  in  the 
professional  phase  of  the  physician  assis- 
tant bachelor  degree  major  at  the  college. 

Physician  assistants  are  licensed  health- 
care professionals  who  practice  medicine 
with  physician  supervision,  providing  a 
broad  range  of  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
services.  The  clinical  role  of  the  physician 
assistant  includes  primary  and  specialty 
care  in  medical  and  surgical  settings. 

For  more  information  about  the  Physi- 
cian Assistant  Program  at  Penn  College, 
call  (570)  327-4519,  e-mail  health- 
sciences@pct.edu  or  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.pct.edu/paprogram. 


OBITUARY 


■  Kenneth  Goodwin,  professor  emeritus  of 
poultry  science,  died  Sunday,  Oct  13,  at 
the  age  of  82. 


For  details,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/anhives/ 
intercom_2002/Nov7/obituaries.html. 


Construction  update 


Construction  continues  on  the  Eastview  Terrace  housing  project  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  The  project,  which  began  in  June,  is  expected  to  be  complete  in  July  2004. 

Photo:  Greg  Griec 


Calendar 


Continued  from  page  i 
this  new  schedule  will  best  accommodate 
the  needs  of  faculty,  staff  and  students  as  a 
whole,"  said  James  Wager,  University  reg- 
istrar. "Faculty  need  a  calendar  that  is 
adaptable  to  their  own  approaches  to  teach- 
ing and  learning,  while  students  require  a 
high-quality  educational  experience  that 
accommodates  summer  work  schedules, 
internships  and  mid-semester  study  breaks. 
All  of  these  needs  have  been  considered  in 
this  new  calendar." 

The  new  academic  year  will  consist  of 
145  class  days  and  10  assessment/exami- 
nation days  —  very  close  to  the  Big  Ten 
average  and  nearly  a  week  longer  than  the 
calendars  for  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Temple  University  and  the  State  System  of 
Higher  Education.  There  will  be  no  alter- 
ation to  the  current  schedule  and  length  of 
daily  class  times. 

While  the  new  calendar  does  not  impact 
the  current  schedule  for  spring  and  sum- 
mer semesters,  students  will  see  a  notice- 
able change  in  the  fall  semester  format. 
The  new  fall  term  will  span  16  weeks, 
including  14  weeks  of  classes  and  one  five- 
day  week  of  finals  and  assessment  activi- 
ties. In  addition,  class  start  dates  in  the  fall 
will  be  later;  through  the  rest  of  the  decade, 
classes  will  begin  no  earlier  than  Aug.  30 
and  as  late  as  Sept.  5. 

Five  days  without  classes  also  are  built 
into  the  schedule:  Labor  Day;  the  Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday  of  Thanksgiving 
week;  and  the  Friday  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
week,  creating  a  three-day  study  break  at 
the  midpoint  of  the  fall  calendar.  In  some 
years,  this  study  day  may  be  scheduled  a 
week  earlier  or  later  if  there  is  a  home  foot- 


Mark  your  calendar 

Here  are  some  key  dates  in  the  fall 
2003  calendar.  For  details,  check  the 
Student  Action  Guide  and  Calendar  on 
the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ regis- 
trar/'calendar/ 'caiendar_index.html. 

■  Aug.  28:  Arrival  day  for  new  students 

■  Sept  1:  Labor  Day  holiday 

■  Sept.  2:  Classes  begin 

■  Oct  10:  Study  day 

■  Nov.  26-28:  Thanksgiving  holiday 

■  Dec.  12:  Classes  end 

■  Dec.  13-14:  Study  days 

■  Dec.  15-19:  Final  exams 

■  Dec.  20:  Commencement 


ball  game  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  week. 

'This  schedule  represents  a  compro- 
mise that  preserves  the  integrity  of  the  aca- 
demic schedule,"  said  Wager.  "Students  and 
faculty  will  still  enjoy  a  brief  mid-semester 
break  and  have  an  extended  Thanksgiving 
vacation,  without  a  substantial  sacrifice  of 
instructional  days." 

One  challenge  wrought  by  a  later  class 
start  date  involves  a  potential  conflict 
between  move-in  weekend  and  home  foot- 
ball games  in  some  years  at  the  University 
Park  campus  —  including  2003.  To  accom- 
modate the  extreme  traffic  and  lodging 
challenges  associated  with  each  of  these 
events,  move-in  day  will  be  moved  to  a 
Thursday  in  2003. 

A  complete  breakdown  of  the  new  aca- 
demic calendar  through  summer  2008  can 
be  found  online  at  http://www.psu.edu/ 
registrar/ 'calendar/ 'calendar _index.html. 


Tysen  Kendig  can  be  reached  at 
tysen@psu.edu. 


For  the  most  recent  list  of  Penn  Staters,  check  the  Web  at 
http-J/www.Dsu.edu/ur/archives/intercom  2002/Nov7/Dennstaters/html. 
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Focus  on  Research 


'York'  honors  slave's  epic  journey 


By  Vicki  Fong 
Public  Information 

For  Bruce  Trinkley,  the  spark  for  his 
new  musical  drama  "York:  The  Voice  of 
Freedom"  was  kindled  during  the  cre- 
ation of  another  project,  a  dramatic  can- 
tata, "The  Last  Voyage  of  Captain  Meri- 
wether Lewis." 

As  the  Perm  State  composer  and  his 
librettist  partner,  Jason  Charnesky,  delved 
deeper  into  Lewis'  story  of  the  transcontinen- 
tal expedition  to  the  West,  feme  and  glory, 
and  eventual  decline  into  suicide,  other  fig- 
ures on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  grew 
equally  intriguing. 

"As  we  tried  to  tell  the  epic  story  of  the 
expedition  in  30  minutes  of  song,  I  was  over- 
whelmed with  the  richness,  depth  and  sheer 
number  of  peoples  and  stories  the  voyage 
entails,"  recalled  Trinkley,  a  professor  of 
music.  "So  many  stories  needed  to  be  heard 
—  Sacajawea's  intrepid  journey  with  her 
child,  the  two  captains'  unwavering  determi- 
nation, the  harrowing  passage  across  the  Bit- 
terroots,  the  sublime  elation  on  first  sighting 
llie  Western  Sea.  But  one  story  among  all  of 
these  captured  me  and  demanded  that  I  try 
to  tell  it  in  its  fullness.  One  strange  and  funny 
incident  leapt  out  of  the  journals  for  me:  that 
single  incident  of  York,  the  slave,  amusing 
the  Indians  with  talk  of  his  young  life  spent 
as  a  bear  who  snacked  upon  the  occasional 
Indian  child. 

"Who  was  this  man?  What  moved  him? 
How  did  his  great  adventure  change  him? 
And  where  did  his  striving  and  dreams  take 
him?"  he  asked. 

As  Trinkley  and  Charnesky,  a  University 
graduate  student  in  English,  conducted 
research  into  York's  life,  they  found  that  he 
had  been  a  slave,  born  into  the  household  of 
William  Clark's  family  and  probably  began 
his  service  to  Clark  (who  was  roughly  the 
same  age)  as  a  boy. 

When  Clark  joined  with  Lewis  to  search 
for  a  route  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  he  took  his  slave  with  him. 
York  worked  alongside  the  other  men.  He 
carried  a  gun  and  shared  in  the  dangers  and 
the  toil  and  traveled  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Ocean.  York  was  the  only  African-  Ameri- 
can member  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedi- 
tion, and  for  all  intents  and  purposes  he 
served  as  an  equal  member  and  was  granted 
freedoms  and  responsibilities  beyond  any- 
thing he  had  known  back  East 

When  the  expedition  encountered  Ameri- 
can Indians  who  had  never  seen  a  black  man 
before,  York  was  a  marvel  to  them.  His  black 
complexion  was  seen  as  a  mark  of  great 
honor.  The  thing  which  marked  York  as 
property  in  the  United  States  was  seen  as  a 
sign  of  worth  and  dignity  by  the  Indians. 


Bruce  Trinkley,  left,  goes  over  the  music  for  rehearsals  of  "York,"  the  musical  exploration 
of  the  only  black  man  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  With  Trinkley  are:  Tamara 
Haskins,  second  from  left,  who  sings  the  part  of  York's  wife,  Jason  Charnesky,  librettist; 
Leonard  Rowe,  who  plays  York;  and  Brett  Hyberger,  who  plays  William  Clark. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


When  the  expedition  returned  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  every  member  received  not  just 
the  money  and  land  they  were  promised  by 
the  government  but  double  portions  of  land 
and  money.  Only  York  received  no  payment 
because  as  a  slave,  he  was  owed  nothing. 

"Our  knowledge  of  York's  life  is  really 
very  sketchy,"  Charnesky  said.  "We  know 
that  York  was  married  and  that  his  wife  was  a 
slave  owned  by  a  different  master.  We  know 
that  his  wife's  master  moved  away  and  that 
William  Clark  forbade  York  from  visiting  her. 
We  know  that  York  agitated  for  his  freedom 
and  that  William  Clark  denied  his  requests. 
We  know  that  Clark  grew  increasingly 
annoyed  at  his  slave's  willfulness.  We  know 
that  in  desperation  or  disgust  Clark  hired 
York  out  for  a  time  to  a  severe  master.  And 
we  know  that  through  all  of  this  York  contin- 
ued to  demand  his  freedom.  It  is  this  defiant 
spirit  of  freedom  that  our  music  drama  hon- 

The  lead  roles  will  be  performed  by  New 
York  City  Opera  performers  Leonard  Rowe, 
baritone,  as  York;  and  Tamara  Haskin,  sopra- 
no, as  his  wife  Mary.  Brett  Hyberger,  guest 
artist  sings  the  role  of  William  Clark,  and 
Norman  Spivey,  associate  professor  of  music, 
performs  the  role  of  Meriwether  Lewis.  The 
musical  drama  will  have  its  world  premiere 
on  Nov.  14  and  run  through  Nov.  16  at  the 
University  Park  campus,  in  conjunction  with 
a  University  conference  "Lewis  &  Clark  The 
Unheard  Voices"  that  will  address  the  impact 
of  the  1803-1806  expedition  on  the  lives  of 
American  Indians,  African-  Americans  and 
other  minorities. 

"The  coming  bicentenary  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition  will,  no  doubt  be  the 


'York' 

"I  want  to  walk  tonight. 
I  want  to  pace  a  measure  of  myself. 
I  want  to  walk  on  ground  where  none 
has  been  —  no  farmer  and  no  slave, 
where  every  man  is  safe. 

"1  want  to  walk  tonight. 

and  sleep  wherever  I  say  that  I  should, 

and  call  the  stars  by  name 

and  name  myself  for  what  I  am. 

"They  found  a  pathway  to  the  sea.  ... 
There's  never  been  a  path  for  me. 
But,  maybe  now  there's  gonna  be. 

"America,  best  watch  yourself! 
I'm  about  to  find  you  out 
and  finally  find  myself!" 

—  Lyrics;  Jason  Charnesky 


i  for  the  creation  of  many  other  per- 
formance pieces,"  Trinkley  noted.  "But  "York: 
The  Voice  of  Freedom'  is  unique,  I  believe, 
among  these  in  giving  voice  to  the  part  that 
African-Americans  and  Native  Americans 
played  in  our  national  drama  York1  will  chal- 
lenge audiences  to  grapple  with  the  realities 
of  America's  past  and  present  in  order  to  ful- 
fill the  promise  of  our  future.  We  still  face  the 
contemporary  discussion  of  what  is,  after  all, 
the  most  important  question  faced  by  every 
American  citizen:  What  has  our  past  truly 
been,  and  how  must  we  live  in  the  present  to 
honor  that  past'" 


Circuit  transfers 
more  power  from 
shakes  and  rattles 

University  engineers  have  optimized  an 
energy  harvesting  circuit  so  that  it  trans- 
fers four  times  more  electrical  power  out  of 
vibration  —  the  ordinary  shakes  and  rat- 
ties  generated  by  human  motion  or 
machine  operation. 

Using  their  laboratory  prototype,  which 
was  developed  from  off-the-shelf  parts,  the 
researchers  can  generate  50  milliwatts. 
Although  they  haven't  tried  it  they  believe 
the  motion  of  a  runner  could  be  harnessed 
to  generate  enough  power  to  run  a 
portable  electronic  music  device.  By  com- 
parison, simple,  un-optimized  energy  har- 
vesting circuits,  for  example  the  type  used 
to  pov/er  LEDs  on  "smart"  skis,  can  only 
generate  a  few  milliwatts.  The  researchers 
said  the  new  circuit  offers  an  environmen- 
tally friendly  alternative  to  disposable  bat- 
teries for  wearable  electronic  devices  or  for 
wireless  communication  systems.  In  addi- 
tion, the  circuit  could  be  used  in  sensor 
and  monitoring  networks  that  manage 
environmental  control  in  office  buildings, 
robot  control  and  guidance  systems  for 
automatic  manufacturing,  warehouse 
inventory;  integrated  patient  monitoring, 
diagnostics,  drug  administration  in  hospi- 
tals, interactive  toys,  smart  home  security 
systems  and  interactive  museums. 

Research  on  the  new  circuit  was  com- 
pleted by  Geffrey  K.  Ottman,  former  Uni- 
versity master's  degree  student;  Heath 
Hofmann,  assistant  professor  of  electrical 
engineering;  Archin  C.  Bhatt,  former  Uni- 
versity master's  degree  student  and 
George  A  Lesieutre,  professor  of  aero- 
space engineering  and  associate  director  of 
the  Center  for  Acoustics  and  Vibration. 

Lesieutre  explained  that  like  other 
energy  harvesting  circuits,  the  new  device 
depends  on  the  fact  that  when  vibrated  so 
that  they  bend  or  flex,  piezo-electric  materi- 
als produce  an  alternating  or  AC  current 
and  voltage.  This  electrical  power  has  to  be 
converted  to  direct  current  or  DC  by  a  rec- 
tifier before  it  can  be  stored  in  a  battery  or 
used.  Hofmann  added  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  piezoelectric  material's  vibration 
determines  the  magnitude  of  the  voltage. 

Using  an  analytical  model,  the  team 
derived  the  theoretical  optimal  power  flow 
from  a  rectified  piezoelectric  device  and 
proposed  a  circuit  that  could  achieve  this 
power  flow.  The  circuit  includes  an  AC-DC 
rectifier  and  a  switch-mode  DC-DC  con- 
verter to  control  the  energy  flow  into  the 
battery.  The  researcher  noted  that  using 
an  approach  similar  to  one  used  to  maxi- 
mize power  from  solar  cells,  the  team 
developed  a  tracking  feature  that  enables 
the  DC-DC  converter  to  continuously 
implement  the  optimal  power  transfer  and 
optimize  the  power  stored  by  the  battery. 
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Joe  Paterno,  signs  one  of  40 
cards  to  be  sent  to  thousands 
of  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Air 
Force  and  Coast  Guard 
members  deployed  throughout 
the  world  this  Thanksgiving,  as 
Dethrell  Garcia,  left,  Brandon 
Snow  and  Ryan  Pinckney  await 
their  turn  to  sign.  The  cards, 
also  signed  by  hundreds  of 
Penn  State  students,  faculty 
and  staff,  are  part  of  Operation 
Grateful  Nation,  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  White  House 
Commission  on  Remembrance. 
The  card  signed  by  Paterno  is 
seen  at  right.  Penn  State, 
Boston  College  and  Princeton 
University  were  invited  to 
participate  in  this  program. 

Photos:  Greg  Grieco 
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Jordan  Center  entertainers  educate  marketing  students 


By  Gary  W.  Cramer 

Public  Information 

Understandably,  the  attention  of  most  of  last  Friday 
night's  audience  was  drawn  to  the  on-the-mat  and  ringside 
histrionics  of  such  personalities  as  Kane,  HHH  and  Lance 
Storm  as  they  taunted  and  seemed  to  beat  the  living  tar 
out  of  each  other  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  However,  students  who  were  in  the 


know  about  behind-the-scenes  events  during  the 
wrestiers'  visit  to  campus  with  the  rest  of  the  World 
Wrestling  Entertainment's  RAW  cast  and  crew  could  testi- 
fy to  how  the  center  has  grown  into  an  extra,  quieter  role 
than  provider  of  top-notch  events  in  recent  years  —  an 
educational  role. 

This  fall  semester  marks  the  fourth  time  Jordan  Center 
general  manager  Bob  Howard  has  taught  Recreation  and 
Park  Management  497B,  an  undergraduate  course  that 


focuses  on  arena  management  and  event  promotion 
issues.  Using  the  center  as  a  living  classroom,  Howard 
and  his  staff  give  students  an  in-depth  primer  on  the  oper- 
ations of  similar  arenas  elsewhere,  as  well  as  convention 
and  trade  centers,  stadiums,  multi-purpose  civic  centers, 
theatres  and  amphitheaters.  The  Jordan  Center  also  runs 
an  active  internship  program  on  a  year-round  basis  that 
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Filling  a  niche 

Great  Valley  'races'  to  fulfill  the  educational  needs  of  the  community 


By  David  Jwanier 

Philadelphia  Region 

Editor's  note:  Most  people  know  the  his- 
tory of  Penn  State' as  that  of  a  school 
chartered  in  1855  at  the  request  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society 
to  apply  scientific  principles  to  farming. 
Since  that  time,  Penn  State  has  grown 
from  that  one  campus  at  University  Park 
to  24  locations  statewide,  and  each  of 
those  other  locations  has  its  own  histo- 
ry. Intercom  is  continuing  to  highlight 
those  stories. 

What  began  as  an  assist  in 
the  "race  for  space"  has  led 
the  University's  graduate 
campus  in  suburban 
Philadelphia  to  reach  for  the  stars. 

Penn  State  Great  Valley  School  of 
Graduate  Professional  Studies  was 
formed  39  years  ago  in  King  of  Prussia 
as  the  King  of  Prussia  Graduate  Center 
(KPGC),  to  provide  graduate  level  engi- 
neering science  programs  to  the  nearby 
General  Electric  Goddard  Space  Center 
(now  Lockheed  Martin  Management 
and  Data  Systems).  The  center,  which 
was  initially  headquartered  at  the  former 

History,  page  2 


The  fornier  Upper  Merion  High  School  building  was  the  first  location  of  what  is  now  Penn 
State  Great  Valley  School  of  Graduate  Professional  Studies. 


Chapel 

expansion 

progressing 

By  Annemarie  Mountz 
Public  Information 

The  roof  is  on,  and  the  interior  rooms  are 
beginning  to  take  shape  in  the  Pasqueril- 
la  Spiritual  Center  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  The  project,  which  is  expected  to 
be  completed  at  the  end  of  March,  will 
add  roughly  29,400  square  feet  of  worship 
and  program  space  to  the  existing  Eisen- 
hower Chapel,  which  currently  is  rough- 
ly 24,000  square  feet  The  resulting  build- 
ingwillbeoneofthe  largest  religious  cen- 
ters on  a  public  university  campus  in  the 
nation. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  things 
I've  seen,  and  I  consider  it  to  be  a  heroic 
measure  taken  by  this  University,"  said 
the  Rev.  Stephen  Honeygosky,  director  of 
the  Penn  State  Catholic  Community.  "I've 
been  to  other  public  universities,  and  you 
just  don't  see  this  type  of  religious  pres- 
ence on  those  campuses.  It  shows  the 
breadth  and  vision  of  this  University." 

In  addition  to  providing  space  to  the 
more  than  45  campus  religious  organiza- 
tions at  University  Park,  the  building 
opens  the  door  to  cooperation  and  under- 
standing, according  to  Honeygosky. 
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History 


Continued  from  page  i 
Upper  Merion  High  School  building,  car- 
ried on  the  University's  mission  to  serve 
the  specific  needs  of  the  community  —  in 
this  case  mainly  scientists  and  engineers 
in  Montgomery  County  —  and  provided 
courses  for  a  modest  student  body  of  80 
during  the  first  fall  term. 

Perm  State  King  of  Prussia's  graduate 
student  body  grew  as  the  scientific  commu- 
nity learned  of  its  scholastic  reputation  and, 
according  to  KPGC  Director  A.  Witt  Hutchi- 
son, the  school's  enrollment  grew  more 
than  fivefold  by  fall  of  1967,  to  457  students. 

According  to  Delores  Wiant,  a  library 
assistant  at  Penn  State  Great  Valley  who 
started  her  University  career  at  the  original 
facility  in  1967,  a  small  but  persistent  faculty 
recruitment  effort  was  a  key  to  this  growth. 

"In  the  beginning,  we  had  one  librarian 
and  one  professor,  but  the  faculty  grew 
steadily  from  there,"  said  Wiant.  "Profes- 
sors used  to  go  to  different  companies  and 
they  actually  did  a  lot  of  the  recruiting  for 
the  graduate  school." 

Another  factor  in  the  center's  growth 
was  a  University  decision  to  provide  cours- 
es for  special  education  teachers  in  the 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  area,  and  these 
programs  were  well  under  way  by  the  late 
1960s.  Math  education  graduate  programs 
also  were  offered,  taking  advantage  of  the 
strong  mathematics  courses  already  pres- 
ent in  the  engineering  curriculum.  The 
Graduate  Center  was  further  strengthened 
in  1974  when  it  received  approval  from  Uni- 
versity Park  to  offer  courses  off-site  at  a 
local  business,  which  would  be  the  first  in  a 
long  line  of  off-campus  educational  opportu- 
nities that  benefited  the  campus,  area  com- 
panies and  their  employees. 

While  the  center  was  blossoming,  the 
condition  of  the  original  facility  was  deterio- 
rating. 

"We  had  bats  in  the  building  at  one 
point,  and  roaches  this  big,"  said  Wiant,  put- 
ting her  two  pointer  fingers  a  couple  of 
inches  apart  "The  roof  was  leaky,  and  one 
time  one  of  the  professors  constructed  a 
funnel  to  carry  water  from  the  ceiling  in  his 
classroom  out  the  window.  The  students  all 
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Since  most  students  at  Great  Valley  attend  class  at  night,  this  is  the  view  they  have  of  the 
main  building. 


wore  their  coats  in  class  due  to  the  cold,  but 
the  professor  didn't  Little  did  they  know 
that  he  came  prepared  with  thermal  under- 
wear." 

On  another  occasion,  Upper  Merion 
School  District  was  renovating  one  of  its 
schools,  so  the  district  relocated  numerous 
seventh-grade  classrooms  to  the  KPGC  site 
for  classes.  This  wasn't  too  much  of  a  prob- 
lem, because  the  King  of  Prussia  Graduate 
Center  operated  at  night  —  except  for  one 
unforeseen  circumstance  that  every  former 
grade-schooler  could  appreciate. 

"They  made  such  a  mess  in  the  bath- 
rooms, writing  on  the  walls  and  such,  that 
when  they  moved  out  our  staff  painted  the 
walls  as  far  up  as  we  could  reach,"  Wiant 
recalled. 

The  mediocre  condition  of  the  facility,  a 
desire  to  add  professional  development  pro- 
grams to  the  school's  offerings  and  the 
introduction  of  the  public  administration 
graduate  program  in  the  mid-1970s  necessi- 
tated a  move  to  another  facility  in  1978. 

The  King  of  Prussia  Graduate  Center 
moved  its  operations  to  rented  facilities  at 
the  Roland  Elementary  School  in  Radnor, 
which  was  closing.  Wiant  recalled,  however, 
that  the  building  was  a  bit  of  a  "fixer  upper," 
and  that  staff  members  helped  out  with 
interior  painting  and  other  manageable 
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The  38,000-square-foot  Safeguard  Scientifics  Building  recently  opened  at  the  campus, 
joining  the  main  building  and  the  Di  and  Dallas  Krapf  Alumni  House,  a  148-year-old 
farmhouse  converted  to  an  alumni  center  in  the  late  1990s. 


tasks  to  make  parts  of  it  more  appealing. 

It  apparently  became  nice  enough  that 
ope  day  a  newly  hired  labor  relations  pro- 
fessor rolled  out  a  sleeping  bag  and  spent 
the  night.  That  was  all  well  and  good  until 
Helmut  Weber  —  the  campus  executive 
officer  who  succeeded  Hutchison  in  1968 
—  brought  some  representatives  from  Uni- 
versity Park  to  tour  the  new  "campus." 
Weber  was  unaware  of  the  faculty  mem- 
ber's decision  to  spend  the  night,  and  quick- 
ly had  to  divert  the  visitors'  attention  to 
another  part  of  the  building,  said  Wiant 

The  library  assistant  recalled  that  this 
was  a  kinder,  gentler  time,  before  computer 
technology  rendered  personal  interaction 
limited  because  the  students  have  access  to 
computers  at  work  and  home.  She  can 
remember  leaving  books  in  her  home  mail- 
box for  one  student  so  he  could  pick  them 
up  while  making  his  rounds  as  a  policeman. 
When  the  student  was  done  with  them,  he 
simply  dropped  them  off  in  Wianf  s  mailbox 
for  her  to  return. 

"I  really  enjoyed  the  student  interaction 
back  then,  and  with  so  many  items  available 
online  these  days,  you  don't  get  that  as 
much  nowadays,"  she  said  wistfully,  noting 
that  personal  attention  is  still  available  to 
those  who  desire  it 

After  four  years  in  Radnor,  Penn  State 
was  able  to  move  its  suburban  Philadelphia 
professional  graduate  center  back  to  King 
of  Prussia,  which  Weber  said  would  bring 
the  school  back  to  the  place  where  it  all 
started,  while  keeping  in  touch  with  its 
service  area.  The  center  moved  to  the  for- 
mer Gulph  Elementary  School  and  once 
again  went  through  a  name  revision,  taking 
on  the  breath-stealing  moniker,  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University's  King  of  Prussia  Cen- 
ter for  Graduate  Studies  and  Continuing 
Education.  Keeping  with  tradition,  many 
classes  were  held  off-site  at  businesses,  or 
at  other  convenient  locations  in  the  area.  At 
this  point  in  time,  master's  degrees  were 
offered  in  the  areas  of  public  administra- 
tion,  engineering,  elementary  education, 
math  education,  special  education  and 
urban  and  regional  planning. 


Great  Valley  at  a  glance 

■  William  D.  Milheim,  campus 
executive  officer 

■  8.5-acre  campus  in  Malvern 

■  Student  enrollment  of-1,579 

■  41  full-time  and  75  part-time 
faculty 

■  Four  areas  of  study:  education, 
engineering,  information  science  and 
management 

■  Average  age  of  students  is  37 

■  Students  average  six  years  of 
work  experience 


One  of  the  key  events  at  this  location 
was  the  founding  of  the  Penn  State  Technol- 
ogy Business  Incubator  in  1986.  The  incu- 
bator no  longer  is  in  existence,  but  it  under- 
lined the  entrepreneurial  spirit  of  Penn 
State  Great  Valley,  and  formed  the  impetus 
for  future  programs  on  campus. 

In  1987,  the  graduate  campus  embarked 
on  a  truly  entrepreneurial  venture  under 
Campus  Executive  Officer  Lawrence  Cote 
when  the  University  agreed  to  help  it 
acquire  an  8.5-acre  site  in  Malvern  to  con- 
struct a  new  $7  million,  75,000-square-foot 
instructional  facility  —  the  first  permanent 
university  campus  in  the  nation  to  be  locat- 
ed within  a  corporate  park.  That  same  year, 
the  school  unveiled  its  new  management 
program,  and  the  following  year,  Penn  State 
Great  Valley  School  for  Graduate  Profes- 
sional Studies  opened  its  doors.  By  now, 
Penn  State  Great  Valley  had  grown  to  a 
school  of  approximately  900  graduate  stu- 
dents, with  51  full-time  faculty  and  staff 
members. 

Access  to  technology  —  and  the  integra- 
tion of  technology  into  the  curriculum  — 
are  hallmarks  of  the  Penn  State  Great  Val- 
ley educational  experience.  This  emphasis 
began  early  on  under  the  leadership  of 
Hutchison  and  Weber,  and  it  has  come  into 
sharper  focus  under  the  direction  of  Cote, 
former  Campus  Executive  Officer  Madlyn 
Hanes  and  current  CEO  William  Milheim. 
The  Computer  Services  Center  offers  stu- 
dents 150  workstations,  and  classrooms  are 
equipped  for  advanced  multimedia  presen- 
tations. 

Currently,  Penn  State  Great  Valley  is  a 
leading  regional  provider  of  professional 
graduate  education  —  offering  master's 
degree  programs  in  the  areas  of  education, 
engineering,  information  science  and  man- 
agement Its  MBA  program  was  named 
"Top  Educational  Program  of  the  Year"  in 
2000  by  the  Eastern  Technology  Council, 
and  nearly  3,000  students  attend  graduate 
or  professional  development  courses. 

Milheim  plans  to  continue  addressing 
the  educational  needs  of  the  community. 
That's  how  Penn  State  Great  Valley  got  its 
start  nearly  30  years  ago,  and  if  s  the  foun- 
dation for  the  future  success  of  the  campus. 


David  Jwanier  can  be  reached  at 
dxj9@psu.edu. 
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Continued  from  page  1 
has  been  very  successful  at  seeing  its  par- 
ticipants get  jobs  in  the  field. 

Howard  said  that  Penn  State  is  one  of 
just  a  few  universities  with  a  course  devot- 
ed to  the  industry  he  knows  best  Gradu- 
ates in  the  field  need  to  know  about  crowd 
management,  event  planning  and  imple- 
mentation, controlling  costs,  production 
contract  management,  merchandise,  First 
Amendment  law,  search  and  seizure  law, 
food  and  beverage  matters  and  much 
more. 

Nearly  50  students  got  an  overview  of 
one  professional's  20  years  in  the  field  on 
the  Thursday  morning  before  the  scripted 
RAW  'Tour  of  Defiance"  chaos  erupted  in 
the  center's  arena,  when  Ed  Cohen,  World 
Wrestling  Entertainment's  (WWE)  senior 
vice  president  of  live  event  marketing  and 
event  booking,  met  with  Howard's  22- 
member  class  and  visitors  from  the  Penn 
State  Marketing  Association.  As  another 
educational  bonus,  on  Friday,  just  before 
the  RAW  show,  WWE  wrestler  Al  Snow, 
host  of  MTVs  'Tough  Enough,"  met  with 
assistant  professor  of  philosophy  David 
Parry's  visiting  Penn  State  Altoona  class, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  business  and  cul- 
tural sides  of  the  professional  wrestling 
industry. 

"You  are  the  future  of  our  industry," 
Cohen,  who  studied  business  at  Roger 
Williams  University  in  Rhode  Island,  told 
Thursday's  students.  As  one  of  WWE's 
first  few  employees  in  1982,  at  a  time  when 
arena  management  was  probably  not 
taught  at  any  university  in  the  country,  he 
quickly  learned  that  growing  the  wrestling 
industry  from  its  often  scof  fed-at  status  in 
those  days  meant  attention  to  the  three 
basics  of  the  live  entertainment  industry: 


Dave  Pany,  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  at  Penn  State  Altoona,  talks  with  some  of  his  students  before  guest  speaker  Al  Snow 
arrives.  Parry  brought  his  class,  which  is  devoted  to  the  business  and  cultural  sides  of  professional  wrestling,  to  the  Jordan  Center 
to  hear  about  the  business  directly  from  those  who  are  in  it. 

Photos:  Greg  Grieco 

fjlizer,  that  could  be  competition  for  us." 


attraction,  attraction,  attraction. 

He  also  stressed  the  importance  of 
sound  business  relationships  with  local 
managers  like  Howard  to  the  eventual 
transformation  of  WWE  from  a  regional 
concern  limited  to  the  northeastern  United 
States  (then  known  as  the  World  Wrestling 
Federation)  into  a  350-employee  company 
that  is  the  major  player  in  the  modern, 
multimedia  wrestling  industry.  Last  week 
marked  the  11th  visit  by  WWE  to  Universi- 


Ed  Cohen,  World  Wrestling  Entertainment's  (WWE)  senior  vice  president  of  live  event 
marketing  and  event  booking,  spoke  to  students  in  the  arena  management  class 
taught  by  Bob  Howard,  general  manager  of  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


ty  Park  in  front  of  crowds  that  can  top 
12,000. 

"I  think  the  best  thing  we  have,  besides 
giving  people  something  they  want,  is  our 
credibility  (as  events  man- 
agers)," Cohen  said.  "What 
I've  noticed  since  I  started  in 
the  business  is  that,  unfortu- 
nately, some  people  hide 
behind  the  technology  (that's 
used  now).  Accessibility  is  the 
key  to  everything  you  do  in 
life.  In  our  world,  everything 
is  boom,  boom,  boom,,boom, 
boom,  and  you  have  to  be 
available.  I  know  when  I  call 
Penn  State  and  begin  with 
that  814  area  code,  I'm  going 
to  get  an  answer  right  away, 
or  within  a  half  hour." 

With  a  live  event  already 
going  on  somewhere  in  the 
country  nearly  every  night  of 
the  year,  Cohen  said  growth 
for  the  company  is  coming  in 
the  form  of  new  efforts  to 
expand  into  other  countries. 
But  where  arena  events  are 
concerned,  he  said  keeping  the 
domestic  audiences  enthralled 
by  the  WWE's  characters  and 
ongoing  storylines  means 
keeping  an  eye  on  traditional 
competition,  such  as  fairs,  festi- 
vals and  other  sports. 

"There's  always  competition 
in  the  markets  to  evaluate.  If 
Kmart  is  having  a  sale  on  fer- 


Gary  W.  Cramer  can  I 
gwcl04@psu.edu. 


WWE  wrestler  Al  Snow  talked  to  students  about  what  it's 
like  behind  the  scenes  in  professional  wrestling. 
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Lectures 


llustrator  Barry  Moser  to  discuss  power  of  image 


Book  illustrator  Barry  Moser  will  present 
"Retaining  the  Power  of  Image:  Thoughts 
on  niustratirig  Books"  at  4  p.m.,  Tuesday, 
Nov.  19,  in  the  Foster  Auditorium,  101  Pat- 
tee  Library,  University  Park. 

The  event  will  be  followed  by  a  reception 
in  the  Mann  Assembly  Room,  103  Paterno 
Library.   Moser's  presentation  is  the 


Charles  W.  Mann  Jr.  Lecture  in  the  Book 
Arts,  funded  by  an  endowment  from  Mary 
Louise  Krumrine. 

An  exhibition,  "Wood  Engravings  by 
Barry  Moser,"  is  on  display  through  Jan.  31 
in  the  Special  Collections  Library,  104 
Paterno  Library. 

For  information,  call  (814)  865-1793. 


Symposium  focuses  on  advertising  issues,  ethics 


A  panel  discussion  featuring  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  world's  second-largest 
advertising  agency  network  and  the  head 
of  the  organization  that  provided  con- 
sumers with  the  "Got  Milk?"  advertising 
campaign  highlights  the  Davis  Symposium 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  free  public  symposium,  "Issues  in 
Ethics  and  Advertising  Creativity,"  is  sched- 
uled for  7:30  p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  21,  in  the 
HUB-Robeson  Center  Auditorium. 

The  symposium  panel  includes: 

■  Keith  Reinhard,  chairman  of  DDB 
Worldwide,  the  second-largest  agency  net- 
work in  the  world  with  206  offices  in  99 
countries. 

■  Kurt  Graetzer,  chief  executive  officer 


of  the  National  Fluid  Milk  Processor  Pro- 
motion Board,  who  directs  activities  for  the 
national  "Got  Milk?/milk  mustache"  cam- 
paign. The  campaign  is  a  $170  million  effort 
to  educate  consumers  about  milk's  benefits 
and  to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk. 

■  Debra  Goldman,  who  writes  'The 
Consumer  Republic,"  a  weekly  column  for 
Adweek  in  which  she  comments  on  popular 
culture,  consumer  attitudes  and  trends  in 
advertising. 

Donald  W.  Davis  Jr.,  a  1942  journalism 
graduate  of  Perm  State,  established  the  annu- 
al Davis  Symposium  to  honor  the  memory  of 
his  father  and  to  perpetuate  the  ideals  of 
ethics  in  advertising  he  maintained  through- 
out his  professional  and  academic  careers. 


Artist  to  lecture  at  Palmer  Museum  of  Art 


Artist  Diana  Cooper  will  speak  about  her 
most  recent  exhibition,  "Hidden  Tracks 
Sabotage  the  Random,"  at  11:30  a.m.  Tues- 
day, Nov.  19,  in  the  Palmer  Lipcon  Audito- 
rium at  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

Her  exhibition  at  Postmasters  in  the 
Chelsea  district  of  Manhattan  displayed 
works  that  combine  drawing,  painting, 


sculpture  and  installation.  The  combination 
results  in  essentially  abstract  pieces  that 
suggest  a  narrative  of  cause  and  effect; 
chaos,  randomness  and  order;  and  fragility 
and  permanence.  Cooper  makes  use  of 
unconventional  materials  in  her  work, 
including  foam  core,  felt,  Post-It  notes, 
crafting  pompoms,  neoprene  and  photo- 
graphs. 


Ethics  talk  to  explore  responsibility,  globalization 


Robert  Bernasconi  will  speak  on  "Ethical 
Responsibility  and  Globalization"  at  4  p.m. 
Friday,  Nov.  15,  in  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn 
Assembly  Room  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

Bernasconi  is  presenter  of  the  2002 
Richard  B.  Lippin  Lecture  in  Ethics,  an 


annual  lectureship  held  by  the  Department 
of  Philosophy.  The  lecture  is  free  to  the 
public. 

Bernasconi  holds  the  Iillian  and  Morrie 
Moss  chair  of  excellence  in  the  Department 
of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Mem- 
phis. 


Foreign  policy  adviser  makes  2  presentations 


Craig  Eisendrath,  senior  fellow 
at  the  Center  for  International 
Policy  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
foreign  policy  adviser  for  Busi- 
ness Leaders  for  Sensible  Prior- 
ities, will  give  two  presentations 
Monday,  Nov.  18,  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

First,  Eisendrath  will  appear 
at  the  Comparative  Literature 
Luncheon  where  he  will  speak 
on  his  book,  Crisis  Game.  A 
Novel  of  the  Cold  War. 

The  events  begin  with  lunch  from  12:15 
p.m.  to  12:40  p.m.  in  102  Kern  Building. 
Participants  may  bring  their  own  lunch  or 
buy  something  in  Kern  Cafeteria.  Coffee 
and  tea  are  provided.  The  speaker  will 
begin  at  about  12:40  p.m. 


Craig  Eisendrath 
tion. 


Eisendrath  then  will  make  a 
presentation  at  4  p.m.  in  222 
Boucke  Building. 

His  topic  is  "Post  9/11:  Are 
We  More  Secure  in  the  World 
We  Are  Shaping?" 

The  event,  which  is  part  of 
International  Programs'  Inter- 
national Speaker  Series,  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  and  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Fulbright  Associa- 


For  information  on  the  luncheon,  e-mail 
Dan  Walden  at  dxw8@psu.edu. 

For  information  on  the  afternoon 
speech,  e-mail  Janet  Haner  at 
jah3@psu.edu. 

The  events  are  free  to  the  public. 


Lecture  features  highlights  from  Hubble 


Michael  Weinstein,  instructor  in 
the  Department  of  Astronomy 
and  Astrophysics,  will  give  a  free 
presentation  titled  "Highlights 
from  Hubble"  at  7:30  p.m. 
Thursday,  Nov.  21,  in  100 
Thomas  Building  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus. 

This  event  is  part  of  the  2002 
Friedman  Public  Lecture  Series 
in  Astronomy. 

Weinstein  will  display  many  of 


Michael  Weinstein 


known  for  his  flamboyant  and 
enthusiastic  lecturing  style  and 
for  his  exceptionally  clear  illus- 
trations and  explanations.  Since 
its  launch  over  a  decade  ago,  the 
Hubble  telescope  has  enabled  sci- 
entists to  see  the  scars  on 
Jupiter's  surface  when  it  was 
damaged  by  the  giant  comet, 
Shoemaker-Levy,  to  discover 
giant  black  holes  in  the  centers  of 
galaxies  and  obtain  detailed  views 


the  most  stunning  images  taken  by  the  Hub-     of  other  galactic  happenings. 

ble  Space  Telescope  and  will  weave  a  story  of         The  Department  of  Astronomy  and 

cosmic  intrigue  around  each  photo.  He  is     Astrophysics  is  host  for  the  presentation. 

Author  to  talk  about  Japanese  designers 


Writer  Maggie  Kinser  Saiki  will  speak 
about  her  book,  12  Japanese  Masters,  at 
10:30  a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  15,  in  the  Palmer 
Lipcon  Auditorium  in  the  Palmer  Museum 
of  Art  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Saiki  is  visiting  the  University  as  part  of 
the  School  of  Visual  Arts'  Anderson  Visit- 


ing Artists  and  Scholars  Lecture  Series. 

Her  book  presents  the  work,  thoughts 
and  profiles  of  12  Japanese  graphic,  indus- 
trial, product  and  fashion  designers  born 
between  1915  and  1944  —  a  time  marked 
by  major  changes  in  Japanese  culture,  pol- 
itics and  society. 


Researcher  to  present  organic  agriculture  update 


Don  Lotter,  postdoctoral  researcher  from 
the  Rodale  Institute,  will  discuss  "Organic 
Agriculture:  A  Performance  Update"  from 
3:35  to  4:25  p.m.  Nov.  15  at  101  Agricultur- 


al Sciences  and  Industries  Building  on  the 

University  Park  campus.  The  host  for  the 

event  is  the  Department  of  Soil  Sciences. 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-1601. 


Send  us  your  news 


Information  for  publication  in  Intercom  should  be  sent  in  the  body  of  an  e-mail  —  not  as  an  attachment  —  tn  AMountz@psu.edii  by  noon  on  the 
deadline  day.  Due  to  the  volume  of  information  received,  hard  copy  or  faxed  material  will  not  be  accepted  for  publication  unless  the  sender  does 
not  have  access  to  e-mail.  Due  to  space  constraints,  items  will  be  published  only  once  per  semester.  Events  that  take  place  on  the  same  date 
that  Intercom  is  published  will  not  be  included  in  that  issue.  For  a  list  of  guidelines,  check  the  Web  at  httoMmw.Dsu.edu/INTBKOM/. 
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Candidates  are  sought  for 
Student  Affairs  vice  president 


The  University  is  seeking  candidates  for 
the  position  of  vice  president  for  Student 
Affairs.  The  vice  president  serves  as  the 
University's  principal  administrative  leader 
for  Student  Affairs  and  reports  directly  to 
the  president  of  the  University. 

The  position  requires  an  individual  who 
can  lead  effectively  and  manage  a  large 
administrative  unit  in  a  multi-campus 
research  university  setting.  Candidates 
should  have  significant  administrative  expe- 
rience with  responsibility  for  personnel, 
programs  and  resources,  and  be  familiar 
with  the  philosophy  and  responsibilities  of 
a  large,  land-grant  institution.  Salary  is  com- 
mensurate with  experience  and  qualifica- 
tions. 

The  units  which  comprise  the  organiza- 
tion of  Student  Affairs  provide  direct  serv- 
ices for  students  seeking  counseling,  health 
care,  career  assistance,  student  activities, 
conflict  resolution  and  residence  life  serv- 
ices. They  include  Career  Services;  Center 
for  Adult  Learner  Services;  Center  for 
Ethics  and  Religious  Affairs;  Center  for 
Women  Students;  Counseling  and  Psycho- 


logical Services;  Judicial  Affairs;  the  Paul 
Robeson  Cultural  Center;  Residence  Life; 
University  Health  Services;  and  Unions  and 
Student  Affairs.  The  vice  president  has 
oversight  of  Student  Affairs  staff  at  all  Penn 
State  campuses  and  colleges,  as  well  as  of 
student  activities  and  organizations,  such  as 
Undergraduate  Student  Government; 
Council  of  Commonwealth  Student  Gov- 
ernments; and  Greek  Life. 

Applications  or  nominations  should  be 
sent  by  e-mail  to  PSUSearch@psu.edu,  or 
on  a  diskette  or  by  paper  copy  to  James  H. 
Ryan,  chair,  Search  Committee  for  Vice 
President  for  Student  Affairs,  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  201  Old  Main,  Uni- 
versity Park,  PA  16802.  The  search  com- 
mittee will  begin  to  review  applications  on 
Dec.  16  and  will  continue  to  receive  them 
until' the  position  is  filled.  The  projected 
starting  date  for  the  successful  candidate  is 
Julyl. 

For  additional  information  about  Student 
Affairs,  check  the  Web  at  http:// 
www.sa.psu.edu/  or  e-mail  PSUSearch® 
psu.edu. 


PRIVATE  GIVING 


High-tech  GPS  grade-control  system  donated 


Students  in  a  half-dozen  academic  majors 
at  Pennsylvania  College  of  Technology  will 
receive  valuable  training  with  a  cutting- 
edge  grade-control  system  that  relies  on 
Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  technolo- 
gy to  move  earth. 

Thanks  to  contributions  of  equipment 
and  expertise  from  Keystone  Precision 
Instruments,  Allan  A.  Myers  Inc.  (a  com- 
pany of  American  Infrastructure)  and  Flora 
Surveying  Associates,  students  in  the 
Heavy  Construction  Equipment  Technolo- 
gy, Heavy  Construction  Equipment  Tech- 
nology-CAT  Emphasis,  Environmental 
Technology,  Forest  Technology,  Construc- 
tion Management  and  Civil  Engineering 
Technology  majors  will  be  working  with  the 
Trimble  "SiteVision"  GPS  system. 

Keystone  Precision  Instruments,  based 
in  Whitehall,  donated  the  Trimble-built  sys- 
tem, valued  at  $100,000,  and  installed  it  on 
Penn  College's  Caterpillar  D4H  bulldozer. 

The  Worcester-based  Allan  A.  Myers 
Inc.  donated  the  use  of  a  Caterpillar  D6R 
bulldozer  to  demonstrate  operation  of  the 
equipment  recently,  and  the  company  also 
provided  training  on  the  GPS  equipment  for 
students  and  faculty. 

Flora  Surveying  Associates,  based  in 
Gloucester,  Va.,  developed  a  computer 
model  (using  Terramodel"  software)  for 
the  training  session  held  at  Penn  College's 


Susquehanna  Training  Site,  converting 
construction  drawings  to  a  format  that  the 
receivers  on  the  bulldozers  used  in  the 
training  could  understand. 

The  Trimble  SiteVision  GPS  System  allows 
for  a  project's  design  surfaces,  grades  and 
alignments  to  be  maintained  from  within  the 
cab  of  earth-moving  equipment  The  system 
will  enable  the  college  to  provide  operators 
with  the  training  they  need  to  do  earth-moving 
projects  without  having  to  rely  upon  numer- 
ous surveying  stakes  to  check  grades,  eleva- 
tions and  slopes. 

A  GPS  receiver  on  the  machine  com- 
putes the  exact  position  of  the  GPS  anten- 
nas many  times  per  second,  and  an  on- 
board computer  determines  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  each  tip  of  the  blade.  It  then  com- 
pares the  positions  to  design  elevation  and 
computes  the  cut  or  fill  to  grade. 

At  the  recent  training  session,  Keith  Bor- 
der, president  of  Keystone  Precision  Instru- 
ments, said  companies  using  the  state-of- 
the-art  GPS  technology  are  reaping  imme- 
diate financial  benefits,  and  he  predicted  it 
will  become  the  industry  standard  within 
the  next  five  years. 

'They're  moving  dirt  once,  instead  of 
several  times,"  he  noted,  adding  it's  help- 
ing firms  land  more  business  by  affording 
them  an  edge  in  the  competitive  contract- 
bidding  process. 


Precision  repairs 


John  Askey,  farm  mechanic  and  operator,  works  on  a  tractor  muffler  part  in  the  Farm 
Services  Building  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Repairing  mechanical  parts  can  be 
an  economic  practice. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


'Fosse'  sashays  into  town 

The  musical  "Fosse"  will  be  performed  at  8  p.m. 
Friday,  Nov.  15.  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

The  musical  is  the  winner  of  the  1999  Tony  Award 
for  best  musical.  It  celebrates  the  dance  and  musical 
numbers  that  made  choreographer  and  director  Bob 
Fosse  a  Broadway  and  film  legend. 

Section  one  and  two  ticket  prices  are  $38  and  $30  for 
general  audience  members;  $25  and  $17  for  full-time 
University  Park  students;  and  $33  and  $25  for  those  18 
and  younger.  Call  (814)  863-0255  or  (800)  ARTS-TDC. 

Artistic  Viewpoints,  an  informal  discussion  about  the 
performance,  is  offered  in  the  Eisenhower  Auditorium 
Conference  Room  one  hour  before  the  performance 
and  is  free  to  ticket  holders. 

For  tickets,  information  or  a  season  brochure,  call 
(814)  863-0255  or  visit  http://www.cpa.psu.edu. 

York  runs  through  Nov.  16 

Tickets  for  the  world  premiere  of  "YORK:  The  Voice 
of  Freedom,"  a  musical  drama  composed  by  Bruce 
Trinkley,  professor  of  music,  and  starring  singers  from 
the  New  York  City  Opera,  are  on  sale  now  at  the  Arts 
Ticket  Center  locations  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  and 
the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. Performances  of  York  are  at  7:30  p.m.  through 
Nov.  16  at  The  Playhouse  in  the  Arts  Building  at 
University  Park. 

York,  with  words  by  lason  Charnesky,  tells  the  story 
of  the  only  African-American  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition  of  1804  to  1806. 

Tickets  are  $24  for  general  audience  members;  $5 
for  full-time  University  Park  students;  and  $10  for  those 
18  and  younger.  The  $5  ticket  price  is  limited  to  the 
first  300  full-time  University  Park  students  who  pur- 
chase tickets.  Students  may  purchase  one  ticket  per 
valid  student  ID  card. 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Arts  Ticket  Center's 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  and  HUB-Robeson  Center 
information  desk  locations:  or  by  phone  at 
(814)  863-0255  or  (800)  ARTS-TDC.  For  information, 
check  http://www.music.psu.edu/York/  on  the  Web. 

Upcoming  events 

The  following  events  are  planned  in  the  School  of 
Music: 

■  Horn  Studio  Recital,  6  p.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  19, 
122  Music  Building  I; 

■  Centre  Dimensions,  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  19, 
Esber  Recital  Hall  (tickets  required);  and 

■  Bach's  Lunch  Series:  The  PSU  Mallet  Ensemble, 
12:10  p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  21,  128  Music  Building  II. 

Musica  Nova 

The  School  of  Music  will  present  "Musica  Nova"  at 
8  p.m.  Thursday  Nov.  21,  in  the  Esber  Recital  Hall  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  Admission  is  free  to  the 
public. 

The  program  will  include  music  by  contemporary 
composers  including  Luciano  Berio,  Douglas  Paul  Fisk, 
lason  Fick  and  Peter  D.  Buck.  Performers  will  include 
School  of  Music  faculty  members,  students  and  commu- 
nity performers. 


"Color  Photography"  by  Jake  Waldman  is  on  display  in  the  Ritenour  Building  on  the  University  Park  campus  through  Dec. 
8.  These  photographs  of  trains  are  taken  between  1993  and  2001  at  various  locations  around  the  country. 

Bon  Jovi  to  appear  in  a  'blaze  of  glory'  at  University  Park 

BRYCE  JORDAN  CENTER 


Rock  band  Bon  lovi  will  perform  at  7:30  p.m.  Saturday, 
Feb.  8,  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  The  Goo  Goo  Dolls  are  the  opening  act 

Lead  singer  and  guitarist  Jon  Bon  Jovi  joins  guitarist 
Richie  Sambora,  keyboardist  David  Bryan  and  drummer 
Tico  Torres  to  form  Bon  Jovi,  which  is  touring  in  support 
of  the  band's  most  recent  album,  "Bounce."  Among  Bon 
Jovi's  hits  are  "You  Give  Love  a  Bad  Name,"  "Livin'  on  a 
Prayer,"  "Shot  Through  the  Heart,"  "Wanted  Dead  or 
Alive,"  "Blaze  of  Glory,"  "Bed  of  Roses,"  "Lie  to  Me"  and 
"It's  My  Life." 


The  Goo  Goo  Dolls  are  known  for  such  hits  as  "Iris," 
"Slide"  and  "Here  Is  Gone." 

Reserved  tickets  cost  $45,  $55  and  $65. 

Tickets  will  be  available  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Ticket  Cen- 
ter, Eisenhower  Auditorium,  select  Uni-Marts,  the  Altoona 
Campus  ticket  outlet,  by  calling  (814)  865-5555  or  (800) 
863-3336  and  online  at  http://www.bjc.psu.edu. 


Dance  performance 

Allied  Motion,  Penn  State  Altoona's  resident  dance 
company,  will  perform  "Hope  Enduring,"  an  evening  of 
three  dance  works  at  8  p.m.  Nov.  21  and  22  in  the  Paul 
R.  and  Margery  Wolf  Kuhn  Theatre  in  the  Community 
Arts  Center  at  Penn  State  Altoona. 

Allied  Motion  is  a  professional  modern  dance  compa- 
ny in  residence  at  Penn  State  Altoona. 

Tickets  are  free  for  children  under  12,  $4  for  stu- 
dents and  $7  for  regular  admission.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able by  calling  (814)  949-5452. 

For  information,  call  the  Community  Arts  Center  or 
visit  the  Penn  State  Altoona  Web  site  at 
http://www.aa.psu.edu. 


Faculty  art  show 

"A  Faculty  View,"  works  by  part-time  visual  arts  faculty 
at  Penn  State  Altoona,  will  run  through  Jan.  3  in  the 
Sheetz  and  McLanahan  Galleries  of  the  Community 
Arts  Center  on  the  Penn  State  Altoona  campus. 

"Faculty  View"  will  feature  the  works  of  Nancy 
Brassington,  David  Kasdorf,  Terry  Smith,  Stan  Snyder, 
Christopher  Thomas,  Harriet  Rosenberg  and  William 
Wellman. 

The  galleries  are  open  Monday  through  Friday  from 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  before  and  during  performance 
events.  For  more  information,  call  (814)  949-5451  or 
visit  the  Penn  State  Altoona  Web  site  at 
http://www.aa.psu.edu. 
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The  exterior  of  the  Pasquerilla  Spiritual  Center  is  nearing  completion.  Crews  are  working  to  1 
winter  sets  in.  The  project  is  on  schedule  for  completion  in  late  March. 


npiete  the  exterior  before 


Chapel 

Continued  from  page  1 

'This  space  gives  us  the  ability  to  have  all  faiths  come  Mortensen,  interim  director  of  the  Center  for  Ethics  and 

together  under  one  roof  and  get  to  know  each  other  better,"  Religious  Affairs.  "The  biggest  difficulty  right  now  is  in 

he  said.  "This  is  a  very  good  thing."  telling  people  how  to  get  into  the  building,"  she  said. 

William  "Buzz"  Roberts,  senior  campus  minister  with  the 


A  large  light  tower  signifies  the  importance  of  light  in  all  of 
the  religions  represented  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Christian  Student  Fellow- 
ship, sees  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  his  congregation 
to  hold  activities  once  the 
project  is  complete. 

"With  more  program- 
ming space,  there  will  be 
more  opportunity  to  expand 
worship  services  and  to  pro- 
vide more  programming," 
Roberts  said.  "We'll  have 
more  facilities  available  for 
Bible  studies  and  individual 
counseling,  as  well." 

Although  everyone  is 
looking  forward  to  the  build- 
ing's completion,  the  con- 
struction has  been  difficult 
for  University  and  campus 
ministry  staff.  Over  the  sum- 
mer, renovations  to  the 
existing  offices  meant  tem- 
porary eviction  between 
May  and  September. 

"If  s  been  difficult  to  live 
through  the  construction 
and  renovations,  but  every- 
one has  been  wonderful  thoroughout  the  project.  People 
have  held  meetings  in  their  houses,  and  done  what  they've 
needed  to  do  to  get  their  jobs  done  —  and  nothing  has  dis- 
couraged their  enthusiasm  for  what  they  do,"  said  Sharon 


That's  because  the  entrances  keep  changing  as  con- 
struction progresses.  Mortensen  suggest- 
ed that  people  who  need  to  visit  Eisenhow- 
er Chapel  during  the  construction  pay  close 
attention  to  signs  that  point  them  to  the 
entrances,  so  that  they  don't  end  up  walking 
through  the  construction  zone.  Anyone 


A  worker  cuts  cinderblock  under  the 
platform  that  will  become  the  organ  loft. 

Photo:  Greg  Gi 


ly  and  Associates  of  Philadelphia,  emphasizes  the  experi- 
ence of  an  inspiring  volume  of  space  and  the  importance  of 
light  The  first  floor  features  a  two-story  core  worship  area 
that  can  accommodate  477  people,  and  three  adjoining 
chambers  with  an  additional  260  seats  that  can  be  opened 
to  the  main  area  or  closed  off  as  separate  rooms.  The  com- 
plex will  include  several  other  program  rooms  that  can  be 
used  for  prayer,  worship  or  other  functions;  two  kitchens, 
one  of  which  will  be  kosher;  administrative  offices;  and 
with  questions  can  call  the  center  at.  (814)      ample  gathering  space  outside  worship  areas. 

865-6548.  

Another  difficulty  is  the  temporary  lack         Annemarie  Moantz  can  be  reached  at  AMountz@psu.edu. 
of  programming  space. 

"Right  now,  the  Harshbarger 
Room  and  Memorial  Lounge 
are  the  only  two  program 
spaces  available,  and  they're 
both  under  construction,"  said 
Mortensen. 

The  construction  has 
reduced  the  number  of  visitors 
to  the  building,  though  there 
still  are  services  and  weddings 
being  held  in  the  chapel. 

"We've  had  a  record  number 
of  weddings  this  fall,  despite  the 
construction,"  Mortensen  said. 
Outside,  the  project  is  pro- 
gressing quickly.  The  courtyard 
area  is  nearly  finished,  and 
crews  are  working  to  finish  the  exterior  of  the 

building  before  winter  sets  in,  according  to  Greg     jhe  three  worship  space  pods  are 
Scott,  project  manager.  front  of  the  main  worship  space 

The  building,  designed  by  James  Oleg  Kruh- 


eft,  as  seen  from  the 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 
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November  IS  -  November  24 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  November  15 

"The  Snowiss  Collection,"  gallery  talk  by  Joyce 

Robinson,  noon,  Christoffers  Lobby,  The 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 
"Flickering  Signifiers."  reception,  5  p.m., 

Zoller  Gallery. 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  8  p.m.,  Nov.  15, 

16, 18. 19,  20,  21,  22  and  23;  2  p.m. 

Nov.  23,  The  Pavilion.  For  tickets,  call 

(814)  863-0255. 
Friday,  November  22 
"Devotion  and  Diversity,"  gallery  talk  by  Dana 

Carlisle  Kletchka,  noon,  Christoffers  Lobby, 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  November  15 

"York."  opera,  7:30  p.m.,  The  Playhouse, 

through  Nov.  16. 
"Posse,"  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For 

tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 
Saturday,  November  16 
Toby  Keith  with  Rascal  Flatts,  7:30  p.m.. 

The  Bryce  Jordan  Center.  For  tickets,  call 

(814)  865-5555. 
Castalia  Ensemble  Performance,  8  p.m..  Recital 

Hall,  Music  I. 
Concert  of  works  by  composers  of  Native  Ameri- 
can descent,  Bruce  Trinkley,  director,  8  p.m., 

Esber  Hall,  Music  I. 
Tuesday,  November  19 
Horn  Studio  Recital,  6  p.m.,  122  Music  I. 
Creed.  7:15  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center.  For 

tickets,  call  (814)  865-5555. 
Centre  Dimensions,  Dan  Yoder,  director,  8  p.m., 

Recital  Hall,  Music  I. 
Tliursday,  November  21 
The  PSU  Mallet  Ensemble,  Bach's  Lunch. 

12:10  p.m..  128  Music  II. 
"Musica  Nova,"  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall,  Music  I. 
Friday,  November  22 
"Bandorama,"  0.  Richard  Bundy,  conductor, 

8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 
Sunday,  November  24 
Oriana  Singers,  Lynn  Drafall,  director,  2  p.m.. 

Recital  Hall.  Music  I. 
Women's  Chorale,  Jayne  Glocke.  director,  4  p.m., 

Recital  Hall.  Music  I. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  November  15 

Maggie  Kinser  Saiki  on  her  book,  12  Japan- 
ese Masters.  10:30  a.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon 
Auditorium. 

Laurent  Freidel  on  "Non-Perturbative  Sum  Over 
Triangulation  of  a  3D  Spin  Foam  Amplitude," 
11  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Kate  Budd  on  "nickering  Signifiers,"  noon, 
Zoller  Gallery. 

Nan  Woodruff  on  "The  'New  Negro'  in  the  Ameri- 
can Congo:  World  War  I  and  the  Elaine,  Ark. 
Massacre  of  1919."  3:30  p.m..  301  Steidle. 

Robert  Bernasconi  on  "Ethical  Responsibility 
and  Globalization,"  4  p.m.,  The  Nittany  Lion 
Inn  Assembly  Room. 

Larry  Sinoway  on  "Orthostatic  Tolerance  in 
Human  Subjects,"  4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll 
Physiological  Research  Center. 

Monday,  November  18 

MingUang  Tian  and  James  Kurtz  on  a  subject  to 
be  announced,  noon.  339  Davey  Laboratory. 


"Shaker  Boxes"  by  Steve  Strouse  will  be  on  display  in  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus  through  Dec.  10.  This 
collection  of  boxes  is  created  by  using  wood  from  salvaged  local  trees  such  as  American  Elm  from  University  Park,  willow  from  the 
property  of  early  Bellefonte  settlers  and  Kentucky  coffeetree  from  several  street  trees  in  State  College. 


Craig  Eisendrath  on  his  book  Crisis  Game,  A 

Novel  of  the  Cold  War,  12:15  to  12:40  p.m., 

102  Kern. 
Adiel  Coca  on  "Recent  Developments  in  Imino 

Diels-Alder  Reactions,"  1:15  p.m.. 

S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Steve  Woods  on  "Signals  that  Control  Food 

Intake  and  Body  Weight,"  4  p.m.,  108  Wartik 

Laboratory. 
Craig  Eisendrath  on  "Post  9/11:  Are  We  More 

Secure  in  the  World  We  Are  Shaping?" 

4  p.m..  222  Boucke. 
Tuesday,  November  19 

Bo  Sernelius  on  "Casimir  Forces:  Role  of  Tem- 
perature and  Dissipation,"  3:30  p.m., 

339  Davey  Laboratory. 
Scott  Long  on  "Dendrimers  as  Models  for 

Functional  Proteins,"  4  p.m.,  S5  Osmond 

Laboratory 
Wednesday,  November  20 
Marcus  Tius  on  "Cyclopentannelations  in  Syn- 
thesis," 1:15  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Thursday,  November  21 
En  Ma  on  "Extraordinary  Mechanical  Properties 

of  Ultrafine  Grained  Metals,"  11:15  a.m.  to 

12:05  p.m.,  22  Deike. 
Roberto  Car  on  "Electron  Tunneling  in  Molecular 

Materials,"  4  p.m.,  117  Osmond  Laboratory. 


Keith  Reinhard,  Kurt  Graetzer  and  Debra  Gold- 
man, panel  discussion  on  "Issues  in  Ethics 
and  Advertising  Creativity,"  7:30  p.m., 
HUB-Robeson  Center  Auditorium. 

Friday,  November  22 

Richard  Alley  on  "Is  the  IPCC  Optimistic?" 
3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 

Brent  Egan  on  "Obesity,  Fatty  Acids,  and  Vas- 
cular Biology:  One  Face  of  a  Slippery 
Slope."  4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiological 
Research  Center. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

"Shaker  Boxes,"  by  Steve  Strouse,  through 
Dec.  10. 

Faith  Ringgold,  through  Dec.  4. 

"A  Journey  Through  Rug  Hooking,"  Nancy  Spear, 
through  Dec.  1. 

"Syst'em,  Too:  Blob  Lab,"  through  Dec.  6. 

"Sculptures,"  Joe  Mooney,  through  Dec.  5 

North  Hans 

"Falun  Data:  A  Gem  Shining  Through  the  Twilight 
of  China,"  through  Dec.  10. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Picturing  America:  Photographs  from  the  Perma- 
nent Collection,"  through  Jan.  19. 


"200  Years:  Change-No  Change,"  by  Jaune  Quick- 
to-See  Smith,"  through  Jan.  26. 

"The  Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Collection  of  Japanese 
Ceramics  of  the  1970s,"  through  Dec.  1. 

"An  Endless  Panorama  of  Beauty:  From  the  Jean 
and  Alvin  Snowiss  Collection,"  through  May  16. 

Pattee  and  Patemo  Library  exhibit  areas 

"Styles  of  German  Architecture,"  from 
Romanesque  to  Expressionist  by  Gary  L. 
Catchen,  through  Nov.  29. 

"Through  the  Lens:  Photographic  Selections  from 
Penn  State  Universrty  Libraries'  Historical  Col- 
lections and  Labor  Archives."  through  Dec.  31. 

Hjtenour 

"Color  Photography,"  by  Jake  Waldman,  through 
Dec.  8. 

Waring  Commons 

"Color  Photography  by  Conrad  Louis-Charles," 
through  Dec.  12. 

Zoller  Gallery 

"Flickering  Signifiers,"  through  Nov.  29. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities, 
including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a  detailed 
listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes' 
conferences,  visit  the  Web  at  http://www.out- 
reach.  psu.  edu/conferences.html. 
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Nominations  for  President's  Award  due  by  Jan.  6 


A  call  has  gone  out  for  nominations  for  the 
2003  President's  Award  for  Excellence  in  Aca- 
demic Integration. 

The  award  honors  those  faculty  members 
who  have  exhibited  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment in  the  integration  of  teaching  and 
research  or  creative  accomplishments  and 
service.  It  carries  a  prize  of  $3,000.  The  2003 
recipient  will  be  recognized  at  the  University 
Awards  Program  on  Monday,  March  24. 

Nominations  are  being  solicited  from  the 
academic  deans  and  should  include  evidence 
of  superior  teaching  (including  student  letters 
and  evaluations) ,  research  or  creative  accom- 
plishments and  service  to  the  University,  pub- 
lic and/or  profession.  A  curriculum  vitae  and 


supporting  letters,  from  professional  col- 
leagues internal  and  external  to  Penn  State, 
should  speak  to  the  candidate's  major  achieve- 
ments. Letters  from  the  college  dean  and  the 
department  head  or  other  appropriate  aca- 
demic administrator  should  speak  to  the  can- 
didate's ability  to  integrate  all  aspects  of  his  or 
her  academic  life. 

Nominations  should  be  sent  to  Regina  Vasi- 
latos-Younken,  chair  of  the  Selection  Com- 
mittee for  the  President's  Award  for  Excel- 
lence in  Academic  Integration,  201  Old  Main, 
University  Park,  PA  16802.  The  deadline  for 
nominations  is  Jan.  6. 

For  information,  call  Robert  Secor  at  (814) 
863-7494  or  e-mail  rxs2@psu.edu. 


WPSU-FM  surpasses  goal,  sets  fund-raising  record 


Public  radio  station  WPSU-FM  completed 
its  nine-day  fall  membership  campaign,  sur- 
passing its  goal  with  pledges  of  more  than 
$73,000.  The  amount  is  a  record-setting 
total  for  the  station  in  a  single  membership 
drive. 

"The  support  from  our  members  is  truly 
remarkable,"  said  Greg  Petersen,  manager 
for  radio  services.  We  are  very  grateful  for 
that  support  and  for  the  thousands  of  lis- 
teners who  value  our  service  so  much." 

Two-thirds  of  the  station's  operating  budg- 
et comes  from  listener  support  The  funds  are 
used  to  purchase,  produce  and  broadcast  pro- 


grams on  WPSU.  A  member  station  of 
National  Public  Radio  and  Public  Radio  Inter- 
national, the  station  uses  listener  contribu- 
tions to  purchase  programs  such  as  "Morn- 
ing Edition,"  "All  Things  Considered,"  "Car 
Talk,"  "A  Prairie  Home  Companion"  and 
"Marketplace"  among  others. 

WPSU  can  be  heard  at  91.5  in  Central 
Pennsylvania,  106.7  in  Altoona,  90.1  in 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  100.9  in  Bradford, 
95.1  in  Treasure  Lake,  104.7  in  Clearfield, 
92.3  in  Huntingdon  and  92.1  in  DuBois.  The 
station  also  can  be  heard  via  the  Internet  at 
http://wpsu.psu.edu. 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 

Obesity  is  subject  of 
Spanier  radio/TV  call-in 

Obesity,  the  country's  most  widespread  and 
chronic  disease,  will  be  the  topic  of  the  next 
edition  of  'To  the  Best  of  My  Knowledge," 
President  Graham  B.  Spaniels  monthly  call- 
in  show  airing  at  7  p.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  19,  on 
WPSU-FM  and  WPSX-TV. 

Joining  Spanier  to  discuss  how  best  to  get 
America's  weight  problem  under  control  will 
be  Charles  Billington,  a  member  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health's  National  Task- 
force  on  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
Obesity,  and  Kristine  Clark,  coordinator  of 
sports  nutrition  programs  at  Penn  State. 

Listeners  and  viewers  with  questions  or 
comments  are  encouraged  to  call  (800)  543- 
8242  during  the  one-hour  broadcast  Inter- 
net users  worldwide  will  be  able  to  link  to 
sound  and  pictures  from  the  program  at 
http://umw.wpsu.psu.edu/ttbomk/;  and  they 
will  be  able  to  contact  the  president  during 
the  program  via  e-mail  to  response® 
psu.edu. 

To  the  Best  of  My  Knowledge"  is  a 
series  designed  to  explore  topics  of  national 
and  local  interest  and  to  allow  listeners  a 
chance  to  communicate  directly  with  Penn 
State's  president 


New  TTY  phone 

To  assist  patrons  who  are  deaf,  hard-of-hear- 
ing  or  speech  impaired,  Gateway  Commons, 
104  Pattee  Library  on  the  University  Park 
campus,  has  created  a  station  equipped  with 
an  AT&T  Advanced  TTY  (Telecommunica- 
tion Typewriter)  8840. 

The  number  for  the  TTY  phone  is  (814) 
865-5336. 

Staff  will  be  on  hand  during  regular 
hours  to  answer  short  general  questions  via 
the  TTY  phone.  For  information  on  library 
hours,  go  to  http://www.libraries.psu. 
edu/hours/  or  call  (814)  863-2174. 

Lost  and  Found  page 

A  new  Lost  and  Found  home  page,  http:// 
wwuiguru.psu.edu/Lost&Found/,  helps  stu- 
dents and  staff  locate  missing  items . 

The  site  offers  general  information  for 
the  public  about  finding,  processing  and 
claiming  lost  items. 

For  the  Record 

Timothy  Shafer  will  present  a  faculty  piano 
recital  at  8  p.m.  March  3  in  Recital  Hall, 
Music  I  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Due  to  a  source  error,  the  date  was 
incorrectly  reported  in  the  Nov.  7  Intercom. 


Helping  others 


Terry  Mahon  and  Pat  Kelichner  help  load  food  and  materials  for  the  Food  Bank  of  State 
College  onto  a  truck  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The  Pollock  Landscape  Shop, 
part  of  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant,  organized  the  event. 
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OBITUARIES 

Marie  H.  Gunsallus.  food  preparer  B  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services,  from  Sept  1, 
1959,  until  her  retirement  June  29, 1974; 
died  Oct.  3,  at  the  age  of  93. 

lames  W.  Kompa,  landscaper  at  Penn  State 
Berks,  from  Feb.  24, 1981,  until  his  retire- 
ment May  19, 1983;  died  Oct  7.  He  was 


Patricia  A.  Maizel,  staff  assistant  IV  in 
Office  of  the  President  from  July  24, 
1978,  until  her  retirement  Jan.  1,  1994; 
died  Oct  2,  at  the  age  68. 

William  F.  Shawley .  maintenance  worker  i 
Office  of  Physical  Plant  from  Sept  4, 
1958,  until  his  retirement  Sept  7, 1979; 
died  Oct  4.  He  was  85. 
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3  News  of  Record 


APPOINTMENTS 


Robin  Grffin  Celia  Lang 

The  following  people  were  recently 
appointed  to  new  positions  at  the  Universi- 
ty: 

■  Margy  Gerhardt,  reference  librari- 
an, Penn  State  Shenango; 

■  Robin  Giffin.  business  development 
specialist,  area  representative,  in  continu- 
ing and  professional  education  at  Penn 
State  Delaware  County; 

■  Celia  Lang,  career  counselor  at 
Penn  State  Delaware  County; 


Jeannine  Miller 


lermaine  Norah 


■  Beth  Marhefka,  career  services 
counselor  and  academic  adviser,  Penn 
State  Shenango; 

■  Jeannine  Miller,  youth  and  school 
programming  coordinator,  Penn  State 
Delaware  County;  and 

■  Jermaine  Norah,  multimedia  and 
computer  specialist,  Penn  State  Delaware 
County. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2002/Novl4/appointment$.html. 


PARTING 

The  following  person  recently  retired  from  the  University  with 
more  than  35  years  of  service: 

■  J.R.  Cole,  facilities  service  worker  with  Outreach  and  Coop- 
erative Extension. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2002/Novl4/partings.html 


25-YEAR  AWARDS 


Jacqueline  K.  Babcock       James  A.  Kune 


Dorothy  Rudy 


Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the  University  are,  from  left,  Jacqueline  K.  Babcock 
assistant  director  for  investment  management  in  Office  of  Investment  Management- 
James  A.  Kurre.  associate  professor  of  economics  at  Penn  State  Erie;  and  Dorothy  ' 
Rudy,  staff  assistant  in  Intercollegiate  Athletics.  Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the 
Umversrty  but  not  pictured  are  Sharon  L  Goss.  administrative  assistant  II  in  Office  of 
the  Vice  President  for  Research;  Melody  D.  Lane,  administrative  assistant  II  in  College 
of  the  Liberal  Arts;  and  Valerie  Patrick,  assistant  coordinator,  contracts  and  grants 
management  in  College  of  Health  and  Human  Development 


Guess  who's  coming  to  dinner? 


Gene  Krout,  group  leader  and  assistant  farm  manager,  weighs  a  30-pound  torn  turkey 
in  preparation  for  the  annual  Poultry  Science  Club  holiday  sales  at  University  Park. 
The  cut-off  date  for  sales  is  Nov.  22.  For  information  on  orders,  call  (814)  865-5573. 
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Cost-saving  tip 

With  this  issue,  Intercom  begins  publication  of  a  new  feature  on  cost-saving  tips. 
The  tips  box,  which  will  appear  regularly,  offers  the  opportunity  for  University 
employees  to  submit  cost-effective  ideas,  reminders  or  suggestions.  This  edition's 
tip  is: 

■  When  traveling,  dial  in  to  download  e-mail,  but  disconnect  while  reading  it 
and  writing  responses.  Then,  re-connect  to  send  the  responses. 

Suggestions  for  cost-saving  tips  should  be  sent  to  editorial  assistant  Chris 
Koleno  at  CKoleno@psu.edu 
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Focus  on  Research 
Physical,  mental  illnesses  hinder  low-income  families 


By  Vicm  Fong 
Public  Information 

In  a  study  of  254  low-income  families  in  three  U.S.  cities,  52 
percent  report  concurrent  physical  and  mental  health  prob- 
lem's in  both  the  primary  caregiver  and  at  least  one  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  household.  In  addition,  the  separation  of  welfare 
assistance,  Medicaid  and  health  insurance  programs  have  created 
major  challenges  for  recipients  to  obtain  and  keep  a  lasting  job  — 
a  key  goal  of  welfare  reform,  researchers  said. 

"The  physical  and  mental  health  problems  of  these  adults  and 
children  are  substantial  and  significantly  hinder  a  family's 
attempts  to  transition  from  welfare  to  permanent  work  and  eco- 
nomic security,"  said  co-author  Linda  Burton,  professor  of  human 
development  and  family  studies  and  sociology.  "Our  data  suggest 
that  the  health  problems  of  parents  and  children  are  integrally 
linked  and  solutions  developed  by  state  and  federal  policymakers 
should  comprehensively  address  both  economic  and  health 
issues  of  families." 

The  ethnographic  study  by  Burton;  Debra  Skinner,  research 
scientist,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill;  Stephen 
Matthews,  senior  research  associate  in  social  sciences  at  Penn 
State;  and  William  Lachicotte,  UNC-Chapel  Hill;  is  part  of  a  larger 
ongoing  project,  "Welfare,  Children  and  Families:  A  Three-City 
Study,"  where  researchers  at  eight  universities  are  monitoring 
the  consequences  of  welfare  reform  on  the  lives  of  2,400  families 
in  Boston,  Chicago  and  San  Antonio. 

Ethnographic  research  teams  observed  families'  day-to-day 
activities  and  the  influences  impacting  their  interactions  with 
school,  work,  family  and  government  and  health-care  agencies. 
Forty-nine  percent  were  receiving  welfare  assistance  benefits;  of 
that  subgroup,  16  percent  were  working,  following  welfare  work 
requirements.  The  other  51  percent  not  receiving  welfare  were 
working  poor  or  unemployed. 

Approximately  83  percent  oithe  caregivers  —  usually  a  biolog- 
ical mother  —  were  39  years  old  or  younger;  and  nearly  all  had  at 
least  one  child  2  to  4  years  of  age.  For  primary  caregivers,  com- 
mon physical  health  conditions  included  diabetes,  heart  disease, 
severe  obesity  and  arthritis  accompanied  by  mental  health  con- 
cerns such  as  depression,  anxiety  or  stress.  For  children,  the 
researchers  also  found  a  range  of  serious  conditions  such  as 
severe  chronic  asthma,  seizures  or  lead  poisoning  coupled  with 
depression,  autism  or  attention  deficit  hyperactivity  disorder,  for 
example. 

The  fact  that  many  of  these  caregivers  face  health  problems 
usually  associated  with  older,  frail  individuals,  is  very  troubling," 
Burton  noted.  "Also,  we  found  that  most  of  these  caregivers  tend- 
ed to  neglect  their  own  health  needs  to  meet  the  economic  and 
health-care  needs  of  their  children  and  extended  family." 

The  254  families  in  the  study  included  42  families  selected 
specifically  because  they  had  children  with  moderate  to  severe 
disabilities.  Co-author  Skinner,  who  directed  the  disability  compo- 
nent, found  similar  challenges  with  83  percent  reporting  concur- 
rent physical  and  mental  health  problems  in  both  the  primary 
caregiver  and  at  least  one  child. 

The  researchers  also  studied  how  all  the  families  coped  with 
seeking  employment,  fulfilling  welfare  work  requirements  and 
trying  to  maintain  their  family's  health.  Caregivers  worked 
despite  having  serious  health  problems,  but  frequently,  they 
reported  having  lost  or  resigned  from  jobs  because  of  health- 
related  responsibilities. 

Insurance  coverage  was  uneven  across  the  non-disability  fami- 
lies with  40  percent  fully  insured  by  Medicaid,  private  insurance 
or  some  combination  of  the  two;  60  percent  were  partially  or 
uninsured.  Of  the  disability  families,  74  percent  were  fully 


Linda  Burton,  professor  of  human  development  and  family  studies  and 
sociology,  has  studied  the  effects  of  physical  and  mental  illness 
in  low-income  families. 
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insured  and  26  percent  were  partially  inured. 

While  Medicaid  is  working  for  many  people,  there  are  gaps  in 
coverage  and  access  to  services,  the  researchers  said.  Complicat- 
ing factors  affecting  private  and  public  insurance  coverage  includ- 
ed grandparents  without  legal  custody  of  the  children;  caregivers 
working  low-wage  jobs  with  no  health  benefits;  caregivers'  inabili- 
ty to  pay  deductible  and  co-insurance  costs;  and  job  schedules 
and  transportation  difficulties  when  traveling  to  appropriate 
offices  to  apply  for  Medicaid  or  other  types  of  health  insurance. 

There  is  no  single  reason  for  why  families  are  failing  to 
receive  the  proper  assistance,"  Burton  and  Skinner  noted.  "If  s 
the  convergence  of  all  these  forces  that  create  unworkable  situa- 
tions for  families.  These  early  findings  highlight  several  key 
points  that  should  be  considered  in  the  current  welfare  reform 
reauthorization  debate  and  any  further  reforms  in  welfare  assis- 
tance, Medicaid  and  employee  health  insurance  benefits." 

Full  reports  of  "Welfare,  Children  and  Families:  A  Three-City 
Study"  are  posted  at  http://www.jhu.edu/~welfare/. 

Vicki  Fong  can  be  reached  at  vyfl@. psu.edu. 


Labels  do  not 
encourage  overeating 

Labels  listing  energy  density  —  the  num- 
ber of  calories  per  ounce  —  do  not  encour- 
age overeating  the  way  'low  fat"  labels  are 
suspected  of  doing,  a  University  study  says. 

In  the  study,  40  normal  weight  women 
ate  the  same  amount  of  food  when  their 
meals  differed  in  calories  by  as  much  as  29 
percent  —  even  when  they  were  given  la- 
bels that  told  them  there  were  fewer  calor- 
ies per  portion.  Tanja  Krai,  who  conducted 
the  study  as  her  master's  thesis,  said, 
"Some  studies  have  shown  tiiat  people  take 
larger  portions  of  foods  labeled  low  fat' 
using  the  label  as  a  license  to  eat  more. 
This  study  shows  that  energy  density  labels 
are  unlikely  to  undermine  the  benefits  of  of- 
fering foods  with  fewer  calories  per  ounce." 

Krai  conducted  the  study  under  the 
direction  of  Barbara  Rolls,  who  holds  the 
Guthrie  chair  of  nutrition  in  the  College  of 
Healtii  and  Human  Development 

Rolls  said,  "This  tendency  of  people  to 
take  the  same  size  serving  of  less  energy- 
dense  foods,  even  when  they  know  the  por- 
tion contains  fewer  calories,  offers  food 
manufacturers  and  restaurants  a  way  to  de- 
crease the  fat  and  calories  in  their  products, 
making  them  healthier  and  satisfying." 

In  the  study,  40  healthy,  normal  weight 
women  ages  18  to  32,  ate  breakfast,  lunch 
and  dinner  in  the  University's  Laboratory 
for  the  Study  of  Human  Ingestive  Behavior 
on  three  days  each  a  week  apart  Analysis 
showed  that  the  pattern  of  food  intake 
across  the  different  levels  of  energy  density 
was  similar  in  the  two  groups  when  nutri- 
tion information  was  provided  and  when  it 
was  not 


Grant  to  enable  study 
of  union  structures 

The  organization  of  union  locals  may 
influence  the  way  health-care  workers 
view  their  unions,  according  to  a  Univer- 
sity researcher. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
awarded  Paul  Durrenberger,  professor 
of  anthropology,  a  grant  to  investigate 
how  the  structure  of  union  organization, 
whether  it  is  top-down  or  participatory, 
affects  the  way  union  members  think 
and  feel  about  their  unions.  The  two- 
year  grant  is  for  about  $200,000. 

Durrenberger  will  investigate  locals 
of  health-care  unions  in  Chicago  and 
Pennsylvania  to  see  how  the  organiza- 
tional structures  influence  patterns  of 
thought  among  union  members. 

The  findings  will  be  important  for  all 
kinds  of  organizations,  including  man- 
agement organization  of  work  teams  and 
quality  circles,  not  just  unions,  because 
it  will  show  us  how  organization  affects 
how  people  think,"  the  researcher  said. 
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Did  you  know ... 

A  lot  more  goes  on  in  Beaver  Stadium  on 
die  University  Park  campus  on  a  football 
Saturday  than  is  immediately  apparent  to 
the  average  football  fan.  Amy  Neil,  assistant 
manager  of  the  News  Bureau  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Information,  and  senior 
advertising/public  relations  student  Court- 
ney Beisel  spent  the  day  at  the  stadium  this 
past  Saturday  and  captured  some  of  the 
other  activities  that  were  going  on  off  the 
field  while  the  Nittany  Lions  battled  Vir- 
ginia. 

Here's  some  of  what  they  found: 

■  Between  100  and  120  volunteers  sell 
roughly  15,000  copies  of  the  Beaver  Stadi- 
um Pictorial,  the  official  game  day  pro- 
gram, at  each  home  game. 

■  There  are  65  emergency  medical 
technicians,  paramedics,  physicians,  nurses 
and  nonclinical  support  on  hand  for  every 
home  football  game. 

■  There  are  52  concession  stands  in 
Beaver  Stadium,  and  the  nonprofit  groups 
manning  them  receive  13  percent  of  their 
concession  stand  profits. 

■  Roughly  40  tons  of  trash  are  collected 
at  the  stadium  and  the  surrounding  areas 
after  each  home  game.  About  5  tons,  or 
approximately  13  percent,  of  all  football 
waste  is  recycled. 

For  more  photos  from  the  day,  check 
the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/extra/ 
2002/gameday/ 


Sophomore  Mary  Grigas,  a  student  in  animal  bioscience,  is  one  of  100-120  volunteers 
who  sell  the  Beaver  Stadium  Pictorial,  the  official  game  day  program.  On  average, 
15,000  programs  are  sold  at  each  home  game. 


K  takes  264  people  to  park  more  than  30,000  vehicles  at  Beaver  Stadium  on  a 
football  Saturday.  Cars  fill  the  landscape  surrounding  Beaver  Stadium  on  game  day. 


Roughly  1,100  volunteers  work  in  the  52 
concession  stands  on  game  day.  The 
volunteer  groups'  nonprofit  organizations  of 
choice  receive  13  percent  of  the  concession 
stand  profits. 


Photos  by  Amy  Neil  and  Courtney  Beisel 

There  are  65  emergency  medical  technicians,  paramedics, 
physicians,  nurses  and  nonclinical  support  on  hand  for  every 
home  football  game.  Some  come  as  far  away  as  Pittsburgh  and 
Philadelphia  to  help  out.  Left  to  right:  David  Paul  Brown  of 
Gilbertsville  traveled  three  hours;  James  Chittester  of  Seneca 
traveled  two  hours:  and  Ralph  Backenstoes  of  Bellegrove  traveled 
three  hours.  A  majority  of  the  paramedics  have  been  working  at 
Penn  State  football  games  for  10-15  years  for  the  EMTs.  The  most 
common  medical  problem  responded  to:  cardiac  trouble. 
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NFORMING      THE      PENN      STATE      COMMUNITY 


November  21.  2002 


President  Graham  B.  Spanier,  left,  recently  visited  with  former  Presidents  Bryce  Jordan  and  Joab  Thomas.  Spanier  is 
one  of  many  people  with  Penn  State  connections  to  rise  to  become  the  top  official  of  a  college  or  university. 
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Penn  Staters  proliferate  as  presidents 


By  Gary  W.  Cramer 
Public  Information 

In  2002,  at  least  seven  Penn  State 
alumni  or  former  University  fac- 
ulty members  or  administrators 
became  the  top  official  of  a  col- 
lege or  university  elsewhere  in  the 
world  of  higher  education.  Their 
names  are  part  of  a  growing  list  of 
presidents  and  chancellors  across  the 
country  with  blue  and  white  running 
in  their  veins.  At  least  32  other  living 
and  nine  deceased  individuals  con- 
nected to  Penn  State  are  known  to 
have  the  honor  of  such  positions  now 
or  in  the  past 

"One  of  Penn  State's  less-well 
known  contributions  to  higher  educa- 


tion is  the  connection  between  an 
affiliation  with  Penn  State  and  subse- 
quent success  as  a  president  or  chan- 
cellor of  a  college  or  university,"  said 
David  H.  Monk,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Education.  "For  more  than  30 
years,  Penn  State  has  prepared  lead- 
ers for  higher  education  in  its  higher 
education  graduate  program.  The 
scope  and  complexity  of  Penn  State 
as  a  university  provides  a  wealth  of 
opportunity  for  those  interested  in 
the  leadership  of  higher  education." 

A  by-no-means  complete  list  of  cur- 
rent and  former  academic  leaders  from 
among  the  Penn  State  ranks  includes: 

■  Robert  D.  Arbuckle,  president  of 
Lake  Superior  State  University,  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  from  1992 


until  his  retirement  in  2002.  He 
earned  his  master's  and  doctoral 
degrees  in  history  from  Penn  State  in 
1966  and  1972,  respectively;  joined 
the  Penn  State  New  Kensington  cam- 
pus faculty  in  1968;  and  was  campus 
executive  officer  at  New  Kensington 
from  1975  to  1992. 

■  Mary-Linda  Merriam  Armacost, 
president  of  Wilson  College  in  Cham- 
bersburg  from  1981  to  1991  and  of 
the  Moore  College  of  Art  &  Design 
in  Philadelphia  from  1991  to  1993. 
She  earned  her  bachelor's,  master's 
and  doctoral  degrees  in  speech  com- 
munication from  Penn  State  between 
1965  and  1970. 
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Commencement 
to  be  held  Dec.  21 
at  University  Park 

By  Allison  Kessler 

Public  Information 

The  University  Park  campus  will  hold  its  fall  2002  com- 
mencement ceremonies  for  approximately  3,266  associ- 
ate, baccalaureate 
and  graduate 

degree  students  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  21. 

Undergraduate 
baccalaureate  and 
associate  degrees 
will  be  awarded  at 
10  a.m.  and  1  p.m. 
in  The  Bryce  Jor- 
dan Center.  Gradu- 
ate degrees  will  be 
awarded  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 

As  of  early  November,  3,266  students  are  scheduled  to 
receive  degrees  at  the  University  Park  ceremonies.  That 

Commencement,  page  3 

Poster  design  focus  is  the 
need  to  continue  the  journey 

Bv  Gary  W.  Cramer 

Public  Information 

A  lone  boy  stands  silhouetted 
against  the  dawning  sky,  looking 
up  to  a  tree  atop  the  hill  that  he  is 
halfway  done  climbing.  Symboli- 
cally, the  tree  is  a  future  in  which 
prejudices  will  not  cause  such  suf- 
fering as  is  so  often  the  case  today, 
and  the  boy  is  the  civil  rights 
movement  that  has  brought  great 
change  in  seeking  that  goal,  but 
which  cannot  rest  on  its  laurels. 

This  image,  and  the  philosophy    Roman  Sh,,ma,1 
behind  it,  bolster  the  recent  choice  of  "We  Won't  Stop 
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■  M.  James  Bensen,  president  of  Bemidji 
State  University  in  Minnesota  from  1994  to 
2001  and  president  of  Dunwoody  Academy 
in  Minneapolis  from  1989  to  1994.  He 
earned  his  D.Ed,  in  education  from  Perm 
State  in  1967. 

■  Carol  A.  Cartwrigtit,  president  of  Kent 
State  University  in  Ohio  since  1991  and  the 
first  female  president  of  a  state  university  in 
Ohio.  She  joined  the  Penn  State  College  of 
Education  faculty. in  1967  and  served  as 
dean  for  undergraduate  programs  and  vice 
provost  between  1984  and  1988. 

■  France  A.  Cordova,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  California,  Riverside,  begin- 
ning in  July  2002.  She  chaired  the  Depart- 
ment of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  at 
Penn  State  from  1989  to  1992  and  left  the 
faculty  in  1993  to  become  chief  scientist  at 
NASA 

■  Robert  i.  Diilman,  president  of  East 
Stroudsburg  University  of  Pennsylvania 
since  1996  and  president  of  Fairmont  State 
College  in  West  Virginia  from  1988  to  1996. 
He  earned  his  master  of  science  degree  in 
geography  from  Penn  State  in  1970. 

■  Gregory  L.  Geoffrey,  president  of  Iowa 
State  University  in  Ames  since  2001.  He 
joined  the  faculty  of  Penn  State's  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  in  1974  and  was  dean  of 
the  Eberly  College  of  Science  from  1989  to 
1997. 

■  Davie  Jane  Gilmour,  president  of  Penn- 
sylvania College  of  Technology  since  1998. 
She  earned  her  master's  and  doctoral 
degrees  in  health  education  from  Penn  State 
in  1981  and  1993,  respectively,  and  joined 
the  college's  faculty  in  1977,  when  it  was 
known  as  the  WiUiamsport  Area  Communi- 
ty College. 

■  Orley  D.  Gunderson,  president  of  North- 
land Community  and  Technical  College  in 
Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.  He  earned  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  agriculture  from  Penn  State 
in  1966. 

■  James  T.  Harris,  president  of  Defiance 
College  in  Ohio  from  1994  until  earlier  this 
year  and  now  president  of  Widener  Univer- 
sity in  Chester.  He  served  as  associate  direc- 
tor of  corporate  and  foundation  relations  and 
financial  aid  coordinator  for  Penn  State  from 
1983  to  1988  and  earned  his  D.Ed,  in  educa- 
tion from  the  University  in  1988. 

■  Jay  W.  Helman,  president  of  Western 
State  College  in  Gunnison,  Colo.,  starting 
this  year.  He  earned  his  doctorate  in  exer- 
cise and  sport  science  from  Penn  State  in 
1988. 

■  Richard  Hoover,  president  of  Hastings 
College  in  Nebraska  from  1995  to  2000.  He 
earned  his  bachelor's  degree  from  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Liberal  Arts  at  Penn  State  in 
1965. 

■  Stanley  0.  Ikenbeny,  president  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana-Champaign 
from  1979  to  1995  and  president  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  from  1996 
to  2001.  Now  back  on  the  faculty  at  UI,  he 
joined  Penn  State  in  1969  as  a  professor  and 


associate  director  in  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Higher  Education,  became  senior 
vice  president  for  University  Development 
and  Relations  in  1971  and  senior  vice  presi- 
dent for  administration  in  1978. 

■  John  H.  Joseph,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine  at  Machias  since  2000  and 
campus  executive  officer  at  the  Albert  A 
Robin  Campus  of  Roosevelt  University  in 
Schaumburg,  1U.,  from  1997  to  2000.  He 
earned  his  bachelor's  degree  in  broadcast- 
ing, master's  degree  in  speech  and  doctor- 
ate in  curriculum  and  instruction  from  Penn 
State  between  1965  and  1978,  and  spent  25 
years  working  for  the  University  in  a  wide 
variety  of  posts,  mainly  at  Penn  State  Harris- 
burg. 

■  Samuel  A.  Kirkpatrick,  president  of  East- 
ern Michigan  University  in  Ypsilanti  since 
2000  and  president  of  the  University  of 
Texas  at  San  Antonio  from  1990  to  1999.  He 
earned  his  master's  and  doctoral  degrees  in 
political  science  from  Penn  State  in  1966  and 
1968,  respectively. 

■  Andrea  Jane  Lee,  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  St  Catherine  in  St  Paul,  Minn.,  the 
nation's  largest  Catholic  college  for  women, 
since  1999.  She  earned  her  M.Ed  and  doc- 
torate in  educational  administration  from 
Penn  State  in  1975  and  1980,  respectively, 
and  held  several  positions  in  teacher  educa- 
tion while  at  the  University. 

■  John  lilley,  president  of  the  University 
of  Nevada,  Reno,  since  2001.  He  was  cam- 
pus executive  officer  of  Penn  State  Erie 
from  1980  to  2001,  during  which  time  enroll- 
ment more  than  doubled  and  nearly  $65  mil- 
lion was  raised  for  endowments  and  physical 
facilities. 

■  Claudia  A.  Limbert,  president  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi University  for  Women  in  Columbus 
starting  in  July.  She  was  campus  executive 
officer  for  Penn  State  DuBois  from  1998 
until  earlier  this  year. 

■  Herbert  E.  Longenecker,  president  of 
Tulane  University  in  New  Orleans  from 
1960  to  1975.  He  earned  his  bachelor's,  mas- 
ter's and  doctoral  degrees  in  agricultural 
biochemistry  from  Penn  State  between  1929 
and  1936. 

■  Peter  R.  MacDougall,  president  of  Santa 
Barbara  City  College  in  California  for  22 
years,  until  he  left  the  post  earlier  this  year. 
He  earned  his  D.Ed,  in  education  from  Penn 
State  in  1969. 

■  James  C.  Moeser,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
since  2000  and  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska-Lincoln  from  1996  to  2000.  He 
was  dean  of  Penn  State's  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture  and  executive  director  of  Uni- 
versity Arts  Services  from  1986  to  1992. 

■  Eddie  N.  Moore  Jr.,  president  of  Virginia 
State  University,  Petersburg,  since  1993.  He 
earned  his  bachelor's  degree  in  accounting 
from  Penn  State  in  1968. 

■  John  W.  Moore,  president  of  Indiana 
State  University  in  Terre  Haute  from  1992  to 
2000  and  president  of  California  State  Uni- 


versity, Stanislaus,  from  1985  to  1992.  He 
worked  with  Penn  State's  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  and  for  the  dean's  office  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  in  the  1960s,  and  earned 
his  D.Ed,  in  education  from  the  University 
in  1970. 

■  Kenneth  Mortimer,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii/chancellor  of  University  of 
Hawaii-Manoa  from  1993  to  2001  and  presi- 
dent of  Western  Washington  University  in 
Bellingham  from  1988  to  1993.  He  was  a  fac- 
ulty member  and  administrator  for  Penn 
State  from  1969  to  1988,  including  time  as 
vice  president  vice  provost  and  director  of 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

■  Charlene  R.  Nunley,  president  of  Mont- 
gomery College  in  Maryland  since  1999.  At 
Penn  State,  she  earned  her  bachelor's 
degree  in  psychology  in  1972  and  her  mas- 
ter's degree  in  higher  education  in  1973. 

■  Stephen  R.  Portch,  chancellor  of  the 
University  System  of  Georgia's  34  public  col- 
leges and  universities  from  1994  to  2001  and 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Centers  from  1986  to  1991.  He  earned  his 
master's  and  doctoral  degrees  in  English 
from  Penn  State  in  1975  and  1982,  respec- 
tively. 

■  Mary  M.  Reap,  president  of  Marywood 
University  in  Scranton.  She  earned  her  doc- 
torate in  curriculum  and  instruction  from 
Penn  State  in  1979. 

■  William  C.  Richardson,  president  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore  from 
1990  to  1995.  He  came  to  Penn  State  in  1984 
and  was  executive  vice  president  and 
provost  at  the  time  of  his  departure. 

■  Donald  Sargeant,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Crookston,  since  1985. 
He  earned  his  doctorate  in  agriculture  edu- 
cation from  Penn  State  in  1970. 

■  James  E.  Seitz,  former  president  of  Edi- 
son Community  College  in  Piqua,  Ohio.  He 
earned  his  master's  degree  in  education  . 
from  Penn  State  in  1952. 

■  Sharon  A.  Siverts,  vice  chancellor  (the 
highest  post)  of  the  University  of  Botswana, 
in  the  African  nation's  town  of  Gaborone. 
She  earned  her  doctorate  in  education  from 
Penn  State  in  1994. 

■  Dwight  M.  Smith,  president  of  Hawaii 
Loa  College  (now  merged  with  Hawaii  Pacif- 
ic University)  from  1990  to  1992  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Denver  from  1984 
to  1989.  He  earned  his  doctorate  in  chem- 
istry from  Penn  State  in  1957. 

■  Samuel  H.  Smith,  president  of  Washing- 
ton State  University  in  Pullman  from  1985  to 
2000.  Between  1969  and  1985,  he  worked 
his  way  from  the  faculty  ranks  to  dean  in 
Penn  State's  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences and  director  of  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  and  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

■  Graham  B.  Spanier,  president  of  Penn 
State  since  1995  and  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska-Lincoln  from  1991  to 
1995.  He  previously  served  Penn  State  from 


1973  to  1982  as  a  faculty  member  and  in 
three  administrative  positions  in  what  is  now 
the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment 

■  Ronald  Swanson,  president  of  North- 
west Technical  College,  an  institution  with 
five  campuses  in  Minnesota.  He  earned  his 
D.Ed,  in  education  from  Penn  State  in  1995. 

■  Carol  Tomlinson-Keasey,  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  California,  Merced,  which 
is  under  development  as  the  UC  system's 
10th  campus,  starting  this  fall.  She  earned 
her  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  and  letters 
from  Penn  State  in  1964. 

■  Anna  Weftz,  president  of  the  Cambria 
County  Area  Community  College  in  John- 
stown starting  this  year.  She  earned  her 
D.Ed,  in  counselor  education  from  Penn 
State  in  1987. 

■  Donald  P.  Wharton,  president  of  Ply- 
mouth State  College  in  New  Hampshire 
since  1993.  He  earned  his  master's  degree 
in  English  from  Penn  State  in  1970. 

■  Ronald  Zaccari,  president  of  Valdosta 
State  University  in  Georgia  starting  this 
year.  He  earned  his  D.Ed,  in  art  education 
from  Penn  State  in  1973. 

Furthermore,  at  least  nine  academicians 
who  now  are  deceased  went  on  to  hold  the 
top  positions  at  other  colleges  or  universities 
after  their  time  with  Penn  State. 

■  Edward  D.  'Ted"  Eddy,  who  died  in.1998, 
retired  as  president  of  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  in  1991  after  serving  as  Penn 
State's  provost  from  1977  to  1983. 

■  David  Dodds  Henry,  who  earned  his 
bachelor's,  master's  and  doctoral  degrees  in 
the  liberal  arts  from  Penn  State  between 
1926  and  1931,  was  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  in  Urbana-Champaign,  from 
1955  to  1971. 

■  Rosemary  Schraer,  who  died  in  1992, 
was  the  first  female  chancellor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  system,  at  tile  Riverside 
campus,  from  1987  to  1992,  after  more  than 
20  years  on  the  biochemistry  faculty  and  in 
various  administrative  posts  at  Penn  State. 

■  George  D.  Stoddard,  who  died  in  1981, 
was  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
from  1946  to  1953,  and  held  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  education  from  Penn  State  from 
1920. 

■  James  Whalen,  who  died  in  2001,  was 
president  of  Ithaca  College  in  New  York  for 
22  years,  and  held  master's  and  doctoral 
degrees  in  the  liberal  arts  from  Penn  State 
from  1952  and  1955,  respectively. 

■  Four  historic  Penn  State  presidents 
who  went  to  other  institutions  are  William  H, 
Allen  (Penn  State  1864-1866/Girard  College 
in  Philadelphia  1866-1882) ;  John  Fraser 
(Penn  State  1866-1868/University  of  Kansas 
1868-1874);  John  M.  Thomas  (Penn  State 
1921-1925/Rutgers  University  1925-1930); 
and  Milton  S.  Eisenhower  (Penn  State  1950- 
1956/Johns  Hopkins  University  1956-1967). 


Gary  W.  Cramer  can  be  reached  at 
gwcl04@psu.edu.  The  Alumni  Association 
contributed  to  the  compilation  of  this  list.  • 
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figure  includes  nine  associate,  2,645  baccalaureate,  426 
master's,  and  186  doctoral  degree  students.  Systemwide, 
Penn  State  will  graduate  a  total  of  4,686  students  — 
approximately  325  with  associate  degrees,  3,470  bac- 
calaureate degrees,  888  graduate  degrees,  and  three  juris 
doctorate  degrees.    ' 

President  Graham  B.  Spanier  will  confer  degrees  at  the 
undergraduate  baccalaureate  and  associate  degree  cere- 
monies and  The  Graduate  School  program.  Rodney  Erick- 
son,  executive  vice  president  and  provost,  will  preside  at 
the  baccalaureate  and  associate  degree  ceremonies,  and 
Eva  Pell,  vice  president  for  research  and  dean  of  The 
Graduate  School,  will  preside  at  The  Graduate  School  cer- 
emony. 

Distinguished  geographer  Sir  Alan  Wilson,  the  speak- 
er at  the  10  a.m.  undergraduate  degree  ceremony,  will 
receive  an  honorary  doctor  of  science  degree.  Recognized 
as  an  innovative  educator  and  pioneering  researcher,  he 
is  the  vice  chancellor  and  professor  of  urban  and  region- 
al geography  at  the  University  of  Leeds  in  Great  Britain. 
Wilson  is  the  co-founder  of  Geographical  Modeling  and 
Planning,  which  carries  out  market  analysis  and  network 
planning  for  major  companies  around  the  world,  and  is 
one  of  Great  Britain's  most  successful  university  compa- 
nies. 

Renowned  international  master  cellist  and  teacher  Aldo 
Parisot,  the  speaker  at  the  1  p.m.  undergraduate  degree 
ceremony,  will  receive  an  honorary  doctor  of  humane  let- 
ters degree.  The  Samuel  Sanford  Professor  of  Music  at 
Yale  University,  he  has  performed  as  a  concert  soloist, 
chamber  musician  and  recitalist,  and  is  conductor  of  the 
Grammy-nominated  Yale  Cellos.  Parisot  serves  on  the 
cello  faculty  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  and  has 
inspired  generations  of  musicians  with  his  virtuosity. 

The  following  colleges  will  hold  undergraduate  associ- 
ate and  baccalaureate  degree  ceremonies  at  10  a.m.  in  The 
Bryce  Jordan  Center: 

■  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 

■  The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration 

■  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 

■  College  of  Engineering 

The  following  colleges  will  hold  undergraduate  associ- 
ate and  baccalaureate  degree  ceremonies  at  1  p.m.  in  The 
Bryce  Jordan  Center: 

■  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 

■  College  of  Communications 

■  College  of  Education 

■  College  of  Health  and  Human  Development 

■  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 

■  Eberly  College  of  Science 

Eric  Barron,  dean  of  the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral 
Sciences,  will  be  the  speaker  at  The  Graduate  School  cer- 
emony at  3:30  p.m.  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  Barron, 
distinguished  professor  of  geosciences,  became  dean  on 
July  1.  Before  that,  Barron  was  director  of  the  EMS  Envi- 
ronment Institute.  He  came  to  Penn  State  in  1986  as  asso- 
ciate professor  of  geosciences.  His  mission  then  was  to 
direct  the  college' s  newly  formed  Earth  Systems  Science 
Center,  a  leading  center  in  the  study  of  global  change.  Bar- 
ron' s  research  interests  are  in  the  areas  of  climatology, 
numerical  modeling  and  Earth  history.  He  received  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  geology  from  Florida  State 
University  and  master's  and  doctoral  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Miami.  He  was  a  postdoctoral  fellow  at  the 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research. 


Knighted  geographer,  master  cellist 
to  receive  honorary  degrees  Dec.  21 


Sir  Alan  Wilson 


Allison  Kessler  can  be  reached  at  akessler@psu.edu. 


By  Allison  Kessler 
Public  Information 

Two  eminent  educators  —  renowned  geographer  Sir  Alan 
Wilson  and  international  cellist  Aldo  Parisot  —  will  be 
awarded  honorary  degrees  during  fall  commencement  cer- 
emonies at  University  Park  Saturday,  Dec.  21. 

Wilson  will  receive  an  honorary  doctor  of  science  degree 
and  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  under- 
graduate commencement  at  10  a.m. 
in  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center.  Parisot 
will  receive  an  honorary  doctor  of 
humane  letters  degree  and  will 
speak  at  the  undergraduate  com- 
mencement at  1  p.m.  in  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center. 

Wilson  is  the  vice  chancellor  and 
professor  of  urban  and  regional 
geography  at  the  University  of 
Leeds  in  Great  Britain.  During  his 
tenure,  the  university  has  experienced  unprecedented 
growth  and  transformation.  Wilson  also  is  the  co-founder  of 
Geographical  Modeling  and  Planning,  which  carries  out 
market  analysis  and  network  planning  for  major  companies 
around  the  world,  and  is  one  of  Great  Britain's  most  suc- 
cessful university  companies. 

Wilson,  who  has  authored  or  co-authored  15  books, 
graduated  from  Corpus  Christi  College  at  Cambridge  and 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  Worldwide  University  Network, 
an  international  partnership  of  research  institutions.  He  is 
an  elected  member  of  the  Academia  Europaea,  a  British 
Academy  fellow,  a  fellow  in  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute 
andanacademicianofthe  Academy  of  Learned  Societies  in 
the  Social  Sciences.  Wilson  was  awarded  the  Founder's 

R0TC  commissioning 
ceremony  set  for  Dec.  20 

The  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  commission- 
ing ceremony  will  be  held  at  7  p.m.  Friday,  Dec.  20,  in  the 
Esber  Recital  Hall  in  Music  Building  I  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

Capt.  Kevin  Cheesebrough,  professor  of  naval  science  and 
ROTC  tri-service  coordinator,  will  preside  over  the  ceremo- 
ny. 

Rear  Adm.  David  Ellison,  superintendent  at  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School,  will  be  the  guest  speaker  and  will  swear 
in  31  students  as  new  officers  in  the  armed  forces. 

Ellison,  who  completed  his  doctorate  in  business  admin- 
istration at  Penn  State,  has  significant  operational,  educa- 
tional and  staff  experience  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  served  dur- 
ing the  Iranian  hostage  crisis,  the  Cold  War,  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm  and  Adriatic  hostilities.  From  1973- 
1976,  Ellison  served  as  an  assistant  professor  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  and  earned  a  master  of  science  degree  at  the 
George  Washington  University.  After  completing  the  Senior 
Officials  in  National  Security  program  at  Harvard  Universi- 
ty in  1990,  Ellison  was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (CNO)  Executive  Panel.  During  the  1995- 
1996  academic  year,  he  was  a  fellow  on  the  CNO  Strategic 
Studies  Group  at  the  Naval  War  College.  In  addition  to  a  num- 
ber of  personal  awards,  Ellison  has  earned  several  service 
awards,  including  the  Combat  Action  Ribbon. 

Cadet  Carrie  Grove,  Air  Force  ROTC,  is  the  student  mar- 
shal. The  ceremony  is  open  to  the  public. 


Medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  was  knighted 
in  2001  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  his  service  in  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Parisot  is  the  Samuel  Sanford  professor  of  music  at  Yale 

University  and  has  performed  as  a 

concert  soloist,  chamber  musician 

and  recitalist,  and  is  conductor  of 

3b^L_^ I      the  Grammy-nominated  Yale  Cellos. 

[*~%      He  serves  on  the  cello  faculty  of  the 

|      Juilliard  School  of  Music. 

Parisot  has  received  numerous 
awards  and  honors,  including  the 
United  Nations  Peace  Medal,  the 
Artist/Teacher  Award  from  the 
American  String  Teachers  Associa- 
Aldo  Parisot  tjoni  the  Governor's  Arts  Award 

from  the  State  of  Connecticut  for  outstanding  achievement 
as  a  musician  and  teacher,  and  the  RNCM  Manchester 
International  Cello  Festival  Award  of  Distinction.  Indiana 
University  awarded  him  the  Chevalier  DuVioloncelle  for  his 
contributions  to  the  world  of  cello  playing,  and  the  Yale 
School  of  Music  presented  him  with  the  Ian  Mininberg  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  as  well  as  the  Gustave  Stoeckel 
Award  for  his  extraordinary  contributions  to  the  school. 

Penn  State  awards  honorary  degrees  to  scholars,  per- 
formers, artists  and  practitioners  in  academic  fields,  or  indi- 
viduals who  have  made  particularly  distinguished  contri- 
butions to  society  in  areas  such  as  public  service,  business 
or  government.  This  year's  recipients  were  nominated  by  a 
15-member  faculty  committee  and  approved  by  President 
Graham  B.  Spanier  and  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Allison  Kessler  can  be  reached  at  akessler@psu.edu. 


Schreyer  Scholars  to  be 
honored  at  medals  ceremony 

The  University  will  hold  a  medals  commencement 
ceremony  for  the  fall  2002  graduating  class  of  the 
Schreyer  Honors  College  at  4  p.m.  Friday,  Dec.  20,  at 
the  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

Cheryl  Achterberg,  dean  of  the  Schreyer  Honors 
College,  will  speak.  President  Graham  B.  Spanier  will 
present  the  medals,  assisted  by  Provost  Rodney  Erick- 
son  and  University  Faculty  Senate  Chair  John  Moore. 
The  medallion,  designed  by  John  A.  Cook,  professor 
emeritus  of  art,  will  be  given  to  approximately  75 
graduating  scholars.  The  medals  ceremony  repre- 
sents and  celebrates  the  academic  and  scholarly 
achievements  of  the  University's  finest  undergradu- 
ates. 

The  Honors  College  was  named  for  its  benefactors, 
William  A.  and  Joan  Schreyer,  and  has  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  top  honors  programs  in  the  coun- 
try. Its  mission  is  to  promote  academic  excellence 
with  integrity,  to  build  a  global  perspective,  and  to 
create  opportunities  for  leadership  and  civic  and 
social  engagement.  The  Schreyer  Honors  College, 
which  celebrated  its  fifth  anniversary  In  2002,  repre- 
sents the  evolution  of  honors  education  at  Penn  State, 
which  began  in  1980  with  the  University  Scholars  Pro- 
gram. 
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Continued  from  page  i 
Here"  as  the  theme  for  many  of  the  events 
tied  into  the  2003  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Commemoration  on  the  University  Park 
campus  next  January.  Soon,  the  boy  on  the 
hillside  will  appear  on  posters,  fliers,  buttons 
and  T-shirts  promoting  a  week's  worth  of 
commemoration-related  activities,  Jan.  15-22. 

"The  'We  Won't  Stop  Here*  theme  is 
derived  from  Dr.  King"s  last  speech,  deliv- 
ered in  Memphis  on  the  night  before  he  was 
killed,"  said  Thomas  Poole,  associate  vice 
provost  for  educational  equity.  "Dr.  King 
took  his  audience  on  an  oral  tour  of  the 
great  epochs  of  history  and  claimed  at  each 
stop,  'But  I  wouldn't  stop  there.' The  point  is 
that  we  should  feel  fortunate  to  live  in  our 
present  age,  despite  its  difficulties  and  chal- 
lenges, for  it  presents  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity for  social  progress.  We  must  con- 
stantly seek  greater  justice  in  our  world  — 
we  won't  stop  here." 

Created  by  undergraduate  graphic- 
design  and  photography  student  Roman 
Shuman,  the  image  of  the  boy  on  the  hill- 
side was  chosen  by  a  committee  of  faculty, 
staff  and  students  from  among  nearly  20 
submitted  by  young  artists  as  the  entry  that 
best  captured  the  2003  theme.  A  graphic 
design  class  taught  by  Lanny  Sommese,  pro- 
fessor of  art,  has  for  many  years  annually 
used  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Commem- 
oration planning  committee's  need  for  high- 
quality  artwork  to  support  the  commemo- 
ration as  a  chance  to  expose  students  to  on- 
deadline  work  for  a  "client"  with  strict  proj- 
ect specifications.  All  of  the  proposed 
designs  for  2003  will  be  on  display  in  Pattee 
Library  during  the  commemoration  week. 

Shuman,  a  senior,  said,  "Getting  into 
graphic  design  was  my  intent  as  soon  as  I 
started  college,  and  I'm  glad  it  worked  out 
that  way.  There  are  so  many  more  avenues 
that  graphic  design  can  take  you  down,  it 
was  the  right  decision."  As  for  his  winning 
design,  he  noted,  "I  guess  I  didn't  realize 
how  (widespread)  it's  going  to  be.  That  did- 
n't hit  me  until  1  realized  they  picked  mine." 

Several  events  will  lead  up  to  the  Under- 
graduate Student  Government-organized 
MLK  Jr.  Day  of  Service  on  Jan.  20,  which 
gives  faculty,  staff,  students  and  other  vol- 
unteers opportunities  to  work  on  communi- 
ty-minded projects.  Among  the  events  are 
the  popular  Forum  on  Black  Affairs  Banquet 
on  Jan.  15  and  a  combined  community  Cel- 
ebration March  and  Commemorative  Bell 
Ringing  on  Jan.  17.  sponsored  by  the  Office 
of  Undergraduate  Education.  (See  the  cal- 
endar on  this  page  for  times  and  contact 
information  for  all  of  the  week's  events.) 

The  Day  of  Service,  which  coincides  with 
the  federally  observed  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  Day,  will  close  with  a  keynote  speech,  free 
to  the  public,  by  Diane  Nash,  a  civil  rights 
activist  and  educator  who  was  a  key  figure 
in  the  sit-in  movement  of  the  1960s  that  led 
to  radical  reform  in  racially  segregated 
communities  across  the  nation.  After  work- 
ing with  the  movement  as  a  college  student 


The  winning  poster  design  by 

undergraduate  graphic  design  and 
photography  student  Roman  Shuman 
depicts  a  future,  symbolized  by  the  tree, 
in  which  prejudices  will  not  cause  such 
suffering  as  is  so  often  the  case  today. 
The  boy  is  the  civil  rights  movement  that 
has  brought  great  change  in  seeking  that 
goal,  but  which  cannot  rest  on  its  laurels. 
The  winning  design  way  picked  by  a 
committee  of  faculty,  staff  and  students 
from  nearly  20  entries. 


to  desegregate  lunch  counters  in  Nashville, 
Term.,  in  1960,  Nash  joined  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee,  which 
organized  "freedom  rides"  of  bus  passengers 
through  the  southern  United  States  to  cru- 
sade for  equal  rights  in  the  arena  of  public 
transportation.  Other  efforts  that  Nash  was 
involved  in  were  tied  to  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  the  right  to 
vote,  the  Vietnam  War  and  women's  rights. 


Calendar  of  Events 

University  Park  events  on  the  calendar 

for  the  2003  Commemoration  thus  far 

include: 

Jan.  15 

Forum  on  Black  Affairs  MLK  Jr.  Banquet,  6 

p.m.,  The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center 

Hotel.  Contact:  Mike  Phillips, 

map5@psu.edu. 
Jan.  15-17  and  20-22 
Film  Series:  "Eyes  on  the  Prize,"  11  a.m.  to 

2  p.m.,  HUB-Robeson  Center  main  video 

Jan.  17 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Celebration  March  and 
Commemorative  Bell  Ringing,  sponsored 
by  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Education. 
Opening  Ceremony,  11:30  a.m..  Old  Main 
steps;  Closing  Ceremony,  12:25  p.m., 
Alumni  Hall,  HUB-Robeson  Center.  Con- 
tact: Tineke  Cunning,  tcunning@psu.edu. 

Jan.  20 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day  of  Service,  all  day. 
Contact:  USG  Day  of  Service  co-directors 
Nicole  Sandretto,  nasl74@psu.edu  and 
Adam  Tarosky,  artl34@psu.edu. 

MLK  Jr.  Day  of  Service  Celebration,  7  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Auditorium.  Keynote  speaker: 
Diane  Nash. 

Jan.  21 

AT&T  Center  for  Service  Leadership's  Spring 
2003  Volunteer  Fair,  11  a.m.  to  3  p.m., 
Alumni  Hall,  HUB-Robeson  Center.  Con- 
tact: Beth  Bradley,  (814)  863-4624. 


For  more  information,  visit  the  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Jr.  Commemoration  Web" 
site  at  http://www.mlk.psu.edu. 

Information  about  events  at  other 
University  locations  will  be  posted  to 
the  Web  as  it  is  received.  For  updates, 
check  http://www%psu.  edu/ur/ archives/ 
intercom_2002/Nov21/mlk/ 


Gary  W.  Cramer  can  be  reached  at 
gwcl04@psu.edu. 


Lanny  Sommese,  professor  of  art,  center,  goes  over  works-in-progress  with  students  in 
his  graphic  design  class.  He  uses  the  project  to  give  his  students  hands-on 
experience  working  under  tight  deadlines  with  strict  guidelines. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 
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|p  Lectures 


Pulitzer  winner  to  give  science  lecture  Dec.  7 


Trustee  first  of  semester's  Forum  speakers 


David  M.  Joyner,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Elan 
Cosmetics  Center  Inc.  and 
member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  will  deliver  the  Penn 
State  Forum  lecture  at  noon 
Thursday,  Jan.  16,  at  The  Penn 
Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  topic  of  his  presentation  is 
'The  Olympic  Experience  from  a 
Team  'Doc's'  Point  of  View."  D™i«l  Jo»ner 

Since  1985,  Joyner  has  been  active  in 
sports  medicine  activities  with  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  and  currently  sits  on 
the  sports  medicine  advisory  committee  for 
the  organization. 


The  Penn  State  Forum  is  a 
lunchtime  speaker  series  offered 
by  the  Faculty  Staff  Club  and  is 
sponsored  in  part  by  the  Penn 
State  Bookstore.  It  is  open  to  the 
public.  Tickets  are  $10  for  mem- 
bers and  $12  for  non-members 
and  include  lunch. 

Reservations  can  be  made  by 
mail  or  by  stopping  by  the  Faculty 
Staff  Club  office  at  103  HUB-Robe- 
son  Center.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale 

at  the  door  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 

Lunch  begins  at  11:30  a.m.  followed  by  the 

speech  and  a  question-and-answer  session  at 

noon. 

For  information,  call  (814)  865-7590. 


John  Noble  Wilford,  winner  of  two 
Pulitzer  prizes  and  founder  of  the 
weekly  science  section  of  The  New 
York  Times,  will  present  a  lecture, 
"Informed  Wonder  and  Science 
Writing,"  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Dec. 
7,  in  101  Thomas  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

Wilford's  presentation  is  the 
2002  A.  Dixon  and  Betty  F.  John- 
son Memorial  Lecture  in  Scien- 
tific Communication. 

Wilford  also  will  discuss  how  t 
to  The 


Times"  section  has  broadened 
and  deepened  science  journalism; 
how  the  audience  he  writes  for 
affects  the  way  he  writes;  and  how 
he  envisions  the  future  of  science 
journalism  and  newspapers. 

The  A.  Dixon  Johnson  and 
Betty  F.  Johnson  Memorial  Lec- 
tures in  Scientific  Communica- 
tion are  named  in  honor  of  the 
late  A.  Dixon  Johnson,  science 
writer  and  director  of  the  Penn 


John  Noble  Wilford 

s  addition     State  Office  of  Public  Information  from 
York  Times  of  the  weekly  "Science      1962  to  1974,  and  his  wife. 


Invasive  species  explored  at  Faculty  Huddle 


Presentation  centers  on  molecular  genetic  analysis 


Vineet  Sangar,  a  master  of  science  candi- 
date in  agronomy,  will  give  a  presentation 
from  3:35  to  4:25  p.m.  Nov.  22  in  101  Agri- 
cultural Sciences  and  Industries  Building 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Sangar's  topic  is  "Comparative  Molecu- 


lar Genetic  Analysis  of  Phlobaphene 
Biosynthetic  Pathway  in  Sorghum  and 
Maize." 

The  Department  of  Crop  and  Soil  Sci- 
ences is  the  host  for  the  event. 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-1601. 


Kelli  Hoover,  assistant  professor  of  ento- 
mology in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences, will  discuss  the  West  Nile  virus  and 
the  Asian  long-horned  beetle,  as  well  as 
what  is  being  done  to  control  these  and 
other  invasive  species  in  the  last  lecture  of 
the  Huddle  with  the  Faculty  series. 

Hoover's  presentation,  "Unwelcome 


Guests:  Impacts  of  Invasive  Species  on  Our 
Lives,"  will  be  held  from  9  to  10  a.m.  Satur- 
day, Nov.  23,  at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 
A  complimentary  continental  breakfast  is 
served  at  8:30  a.m.  and  parking  in  the  Nit- 
tany Deck  is  free  for  participants. 

For  information,  call  (814)  865-5466. 


Professor  to  talk  about  film  literature  in  Japan 


Cell  biologist  to  lecture  on  mammary  cells 


Joan  Brugge,  professor  of  cell  biology  at 
Harvard  Medical  School,  will  present  a 
seminar,  "Morphogenesis  and  Oncogenesis 
of  Mammary  Epithelial  Cells  in  3D"  at  4:15 
p.m.  Tuesday,  Dec.  3,  in  Lecture  Room  D 


at  the  Hershey  Medical  Center. 

The  presentation,  which  is  part  of  the 
Life  Sciences  Consortium'  Colloquium 
Series,  will  be  videoconferenced  to  108 
Wartik  Lab  on  the  University  Park  campus. 


The  Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  a 
weekly  informal  lunchtime  gathering  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  other  members  of  the 
University  community,  has  announced  the 
next  speaker  in  this  semester's  series. 

Thomas  Lahiarre,  associate  professor  in 
the  Department  of  East  Asian  Studies  at 
McGill  University  in  Montreal,  will  speak 
Monday,  Nov.  25,  on  "The  Geopolitical 
Unconscious  of  Pure  Film:  Film  Literature 


and  Images  of  the  Globe  in  Interwar  Japan." 
The  events  begin  with  lunch  from  12:15 
to  12:40  p.m.  in  102  Kern  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  Participants  may 
bring  their  own  lunch  or  buy  something  in 
-Kern  Cafeteria.  Coffee  and  tea  are  provid- 
ed. The  speaker  will  begin  at  about  12:40 
p.m.  The  events  are  free  to  the  public. 

For  information,  e-mail  Daniel  Walden  at 
dxw8@psu.edu. 


AWARDS 


Commonwealth  College  honors  13  as  Penn  Staters  of  the  Quarter  are  announced 


The  Commonwealth  College  Penn  Stater  of  the 
Quarter  awards  for  July-September  have  been 
announced.  The  following  recipients  were  hon- 
ored: 

■  Beaver  Gary  Fleeson,  maintenance  work- 
er, Area  Facilities.  Fleeson  was  selected  for  his 
role  as  chair  of  the  events  committee  on  the 
Campus  Leadership  Team.  Fleeson  organized 
a  series  of  brown-bag  lunches  for  the  campus 
faculty  and  staff,  and  he  also  helped  organize 
the  campus  picnic  for  faculty  and  staff,  which 
the  Campus  Leadership  Team  held. 

■  Delaware  County:  Donnell  Tilery,  senior 
microcomputer  systems  consultant  Tilery  was 
selected  for  his  recent  assignment  to  adminis- 
ter the  campus  telephone  system.  He  accepted 
the  challenge  which  has  resulted  in  the  cam- 
pus saving  $40,000. 

■  DuBois:Tricia  Lukehart,  area  representa- 
tive. Lukehart  was  selected  for  her  efforts  at 
the  St  Marys  location  which  has  resulted  in  a 
240  percent  increase  in  enrollment  She  con- 
ducted open  houses,  implemented  an  adult 
learner  newsletter  and  wrote  grants  for  funding 


to  create  an  awareness  of  Penn  State  DuBois  in 
Elk  and  Cameron  counties. 

■  Fayette:  Sandra  Smith,  associate  profes- 
sor of  exercise  and  sports  science  and  interim 
director  of  Student  Affairs.  Smith  was  selected 
for  her  willingness  to  assume  the  role  of  inter- 
im director  of  Student  Affairs.  Her  efforts 
ensure  that  the  department  runs  smoothly  and 
efficiently  during  the  director's  absence. 

■  Hazleton:  Gene  Miller,  assistant  professor 
of  history.  Miller  was  chosen  for  his  service  as 
a  teacher  and  campus  leader  for  many  years. 
He  is  dedicated  to  providing  high-quality  edu- 
cation for  students.  Miller  also  has  been  deeply 
committed  to  advising  students  and  to  improv- 
ing advising  services  on  campus. 

■  McKeesporb  Roxanne  Daykon,  staff  assis- 
tant in  Continuing  Education.  Daykon  was 
selected  for  her  efforts  with  Parent's  Panel. 
She  provided  16  sessions  of  information  and 
.answered  question  for  parents  describing  what 
they  could  expect  as  parents  of  freshmen  stu- 
dents. Also,  she  planned  a  luncheon  for 
US  Steel,  which  60  people  attended. 


■  Mont  Alto:  Derek  Dureka,  president  of 
SGA  Dureka  has  created  a  better  environment 
for  the  students  at  Mont  Alto.  He  cares  about 
what  happens  to  the  University,  attending  extra 
meetings  and  talking  to  students  regarding  the 
best  use  of  campus  space. 

■  New  Kensington:  Jay  Schrader,  advising 
program  coordinator.  Schrader  was  selected 
for  his  efforts  during  FTCAP  at  a  time  when  he 
experienced  a  significant  increase  in  his 
responsibilities  due  to  increased  enrollment 
and  also  during  a  time  when  he  was  dealing 
with  a  serious  family  illness. 

■  Shenango:  Karen  Zoccole,  staff  assistant 
in  the  Business  Office.  Zoccole  was  selected 
for  her  volunteer  efforts  during  the  inaugural 
Shenango  Alumni  golf  fund-raiser  in  which 
$6,500  was  raised.  Besides  working  the  event 
herself,  she  was  instrumental  in  recruiting 
other  volunteers. 

■  University  Parti:  Lisa  Squire,  director  of 
College  Administration,  Planning  and  Infor- 
mation Technology  for  the  Commonwealth 
College.  Squire  was  selected  for  her  effort  in 


managing  the  Dean's  Advisory  Board  Chairs 
meeting;  three  CEO  searches;  the  renovation 
of  University  Support  Building;  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  newly  created  Office  of  Infor- 
mation Technology  Management 

■  Wilkes-Banc:  Pat  Arcangeli,  staff  assistant 
in  Continuing  Education.  Arcangeli  was  select- 
ed for  her  efforts  in  assuming  responsibility  for 
all  the  details  for  the  summer  camps  when  the 
camp  administrator  resigned  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  season.  Arcangeli  worked  closely  with 
others  to  be  sure  the  financial  and  registration 
information  was  recorded  properly  and  assist- 
ed the  acting  directors  during  the  season. 

■  Worthington  Scranton:  Dorothy  Boyko, 
staff  assistant  in  Student  Affairs.  Boyko  was 
selected  for  her  role  coordinating  and  assist- 
ing with  orientation  activities  during  a  time  of 
transition. 

■  Yorfc  Carole  Wagner,  staff  assistant  in  the 
copy  room.  Wagner  was  selected  for  her 
efforts  in  setting  up  a  "Sunshine  Box"  for  a 
friend  of  the  University  who  is  off  work  and 
dealing  with  cancer. 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


Bandorama  concert 

Bandorama  2002,  a  concert  highlighting  the  Symphon- 
ic and  Blue  Bands,  will  be  held  at  7  p.m.  Friday, 
Nov.  22,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  Tickets  are  $15  for  adults,  $10  for  stu- 
dents and  $5  for  children  12  and  under. 

For  information  and  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255  or 
(814)  865-5555. 

Women's  Chorale 

The  Penn  State  Women's  Chorale  will  give  its  fall  con- 
cert at  4  p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  24,  in  Esber  Recital  Hall  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  Admission  is  $4  for  adults 
and  $2  for  students. 

The  ensemble  is  under  directions  of  Jayne  Glocke. 
They  will  present  works  by  Bach,  Brahms  and  Per- 
sichetti. 

Bands  to  perform 

The  Penn  State  University  and  Concert  Bands  will 
present  a  concert  at  7  p.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  26,  in  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Admission  is  $3.50  for  students  and  $5  for  the  general 
public. 

The  University  Band  will  perform  works  by  Malcom 
Arnold,  Richard  Wagner,  Aaron  Copland,  Karl  Kling, 
Ron  Nelson  and  J.S.  Bach.  The  Concert  Band  will  per- 
form works  by  Pierre  Leemans,  Larry  Daehn,  Timothy 
Broege,  Gustov  Hoist,  Samuel  Adler,  Rudy  Wiedoeft 
and  Percy  Grainger. 

Chamber  Singers 

The  Penn  State  Chamber  Singers  will  give  their  fall 
concert  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  26,  in  Esber  Recital 
Hall  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Admission  is  $4 
for  adults  and  $2  for  students. 

The  Chamber  Singers  are  under  the  direction  of 
Jayne  Glocke.  They  will  present  works  by  Palestrina,  di 
Lasso,  Bach  and  William  Schuman. 

Glover  brings  'da  noise 

"Bring  in  'da  Noise,  Bring  in  'da  Funk,"  starring  Savion 
Glover,  brings  'da  show  to  the  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  for  two  performances  at  7:30  p.m.  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  Dec.  3  and  4.  in  University  Park's 
Eisenhower  Auditorium. 

Section  one  and  two  ticket  prices  are  $38  and  $30 
for  general  audience  members;  $25  and  $17  for  full- 
time  University  Park  students;  and  $33  and  $25  for 
those  18  and  younger. 

Glover  co-created,  choreographed  and  stars  in 
"Bring  in  'da  Noise,  Bring  in  'da  Funk,"  which  uses  the 
rhythms  of  tap  to  evoke  important  periods  in  the  histo- 
ry of  African-Americans. 

Artistic  Viewpoints,  an  informal  discussion  about 
the  performance  that  provides  insight  from  an  artist  or 
expert  perspective,  is  offered  in  the  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium conference  room  one  hour  before  each  per- 
formance and  is  free  to  ticket  holders. 

For  tickets,  information  or  a  season  brochure, 
phone  (814)  863-0255,  stop  by  the  Arts  Ticket  Center's 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  or  HUB-Robeson  Center  infor- 
mation desk  locations,  or  check  the  Web  at 
kttp://www.  cpa.psu.  edu. 


Aerosmith  will  "walk  this  way"  on  Dec.  17.  The  group  is  set  to  perform  at  7:30  p.m.  in  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  Tickets  are  $37.50,  $47.50  and  $65  and  may  be  purchased  by  calling  (814)  865-5555. 


Illustrations  exhibited 

"Illustrations  by  Robert  Nelson"  will  be  exhibited  through 
Dec.  6  at  The  Gallery  at  Penn  College.  For  information, 
e-mail  gallery@pct.edu  or  call  (570)  326-376J,  ext.  7973. 

American  art  exhibited 

"An  Endless  Panorama  of  Beauty:  Selections  from  the  Jean 
and  Alvin  Snowiss  Collection  of  American  Art"  will  be 
exhibited  through  May  16  in  the  William  Hull  Gallery  of 
the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  on  the  University  Park  campus. 


This  inaugural  exhibition  in  the  museum's  newest 
gallery  highlights  more  than  50  works  of  art  from  the 
Jean  and  Alvin  Snowiss  collection.  Among  the  works  on 
display  are  a  Winslow  Homer  watercolor,  a  signature  por- 
trait by  John  Singleton  Copley  and  one  of  Thomas  Eakins' 
oil  studies,  as  well  as  masterpieces  by  American  mod- 
ernists, including  Georgia  O'Keeffe,  Charles  Demuth  and 
Marsden  Hartley. 

For  exhibit  information,  call  Robin  Seymour  at 
(814)  865-7672  or  qzql@psu.edu. 
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FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Penn  State  has  been  involved  in  supporting  the 
United  Way  for  the  past  20  years.  I  am  proud  of 
the  generosity  shown  by  University  employees 
and  retirees  in  helping  to  build  more  vital  com- 
munities. 


Our  long  history  as 
partners  with  the  United 
Way  has  fit  well  with 
Penn  State's  commitment 
to  helping  children  and 
youth,  strengthening 
families,  and  supporting 
the  people  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  Centre  County 
alone,  United  Way  sup- 
ports 35  member  agen- 
Graham  B.  Spanier  des  ^  ^  year 

touched  more  than  108,000  lives.  One  in  every 
three  residents  in  Centre  County  receives  some 
type  of  assistance  from  a  United  Way  agency. 

Almost  all  Americans  have  a  genuine  desire  to 
become  more  active  in  their  communities,  but 
many  find  it  difficult  to  take  part  because  of  work 
and  family  obligations.  Contributing  to  the  United 
Way  is  a  great  way  to  become  involved.  The 
effectiveness  of  our  local  charities  depends  on 
your  support 

I  urge  you  to  again  help  us  improve  our  com- 
munity by  supporting  the  University  Park  United 
Way  Campaign.  Through  your  efforts,  we  can 
build  a  more  caring  community  that  reaches  out 
to  those  in  need. 


JUaJ>Tf*^  s&T£ou**-e/\ 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Last  year.  United  Way  helped  one  in  three  peo- 
ple in  Centre  County: 

■  4,082  disabled  individuals  were  able  to 
achieve  their  highest  levels  of  independence. 

■  928  victims  of  family  violence  and  rape 
received  care  and  support. 

■  4,427  youth  were  active  in  Scouting  programs. 

■  5,363  people  received  literacy  training. 


Strawberry  Fields  puts  KIDS  FIRST 


By  Laura  Stocker 
Public  Information 

When  State  College  couple  Cynthia  and  John 
Pollich  adopted  their  second  son,  Erik,  they 
had  no  idea  that  eight  months  later  a  third 
child  would  come  suddenly  into  their  lives. 

"We  got  a  phone  call  from  the  agency  that  we  adopted 
Erik  through,"  Cynthia  Pollich  recalled,  "and  they  said  that 
they  had  this  beautiful  little  girl,  with  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome. That's  all  we  knew. 

"There  wasn't  any  question.  We  said  we  would  adopt 
her.  We  didn't  have  to  decide  then,  she  would  have  gone 
into  foster  care  and  we  could  have  made  a  decision  later, 
but  we  felt  that  she  didn't  need  to  be  in  foster  care  at  all. 
She  needed  to  be  with  us." 

So  the  couple  brought  Samantha  home.  She  was  only  a 
week  old. 

"We  loved  her  from  the  moment  we  got  the  first  phone 
call,"  Cynthia  said.  "She  was  a  preemie,  all  of  five  pounds. 
We  put  a  snowsuit  on  her  and  she  fell  right  to  the  bottom 
of  it" 

Cynthia  works  in  the  Work/Life  Program  in  Penn 
State's  Office  of  Human  Resources,  training  family  child- 
care  providers.  She  holds  a  degree  in  early  childhood  edu- 
cation and  has  worked  for  the  University  for  more  than  10 
years  in  a  variety  of  child-care-related  programs.  She 
was  realistic  about  the  challenges  that  Samantha's 
adoption  presented,  and  knew  that  the  family  would 
need  help  and  guidance.  So  she  contacted  Susan 
Drenning,  program  director  for  KIDS  FIRST  Early 
Intervention  program  of  Strawberry  Fields  Inc.,  a 
Centre  County  United  Way  agency. 

"As  an  adoptive  parent,  you  only  have  the 
information  about  the  child  that  the  parents 
choose  to  give  you,"  Cynthia  explained.  "All  we 
knew  about  Samantha  was  that  her  mother  had 
been  into  drugs  and  drinking  heavily  while  she 
was  pregnant.  The  Early  Intervention  Program 
is  a  wonderful  resource  that  every  child  is  entitled 
to.  We  had  all  three  children  evaluated  shortly  after 
we  adopted  them,  but  we  knew  it  was  especially 
important  for  Samantha  because  we  knew  she'd  be  in 
the  system  longer." 

STRAWBERRY  FIELDS,  page  3 

Samantha  Pollich  has  a  brighter  future  thanks 
to  work  of  the  caring  staff  at  Strawberry  Fields 
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Students  lend  a  hand  because  they  care 


By  Gary  Cramer 

Public  Information 

_.    _     -—hen  the  members  of  the  Penn  State  women's 
\   \   /  lacrosse  team  grabbed  sticks  and  began  raising 
\/  \/   dust  on  a  recent  Thursday  afternoon,  it  wasn't 

T      T      outside  on  a  field  in  battle  wifli  a  rival  team,  but 
inside  the  State  Theatre  in  battle  with  the  ravages  of  time. 

The  sticks  were  really  mops  and  brooms,  and  the  dust 
they  raised  had  hidden  for  decades  in  the  downtown  State 
CoUege  theater,  which  is  undergoing  renovation  for  new  uses 
as  a  community  resource  rather  than  as  the  commercial 
venue  it  had  once  been. 

Wielding  the  cleaning  implements  and  removing  cartloads 
of  junk  from  the  theater  was  die  team's  slighdy  late  way  of 
participating  in  the  2002  United  Way  Day  of  Caring,  and  just 
one  example  of  how  the  efforts  of  many  Penn  State  students 
tie  into  the  United  Way  mission  in  the  Centre  Region. 

"We  wanted  to  be  involved  in  the  Day  of  Caring  (on  Oct 
3),  but  were  unable  to  do  it  on  the  actual  day,"  said  lacrosse 
coach  Suzanne  Isidor,  "so  we  told  the  organizers  that  if  any- 
thing comes  up  that  they  could  use  26  able  bodies  for,  to  let 
us  know."  Their  big  chance  came  a  few  weeks  later,  when 
they  learned  that  die  theater  needed  a  quick  sprucing  up  for 
an  open  house  that  would  demonstrate  to  visitors  the  need  for 
community  support  during  its  overhaul. 

Other  Penn  State  Athletics  teams  also  pitched  in  for  the 
Day  of  Caring:  The  women's  track  and  field  team  planted 
trees  near  the  Nittany  Lion  Shrine,  the  Nitlany  Lion  Inn  and 
Mueller  Building  on  campus;  the  wrestling  team  and  women's 
gymnastics  team  planted  flowers  at  the  Peace  Garden  on  cam- 
pus; the  Lady  Lion  basketball  team  did  painting  chores  at 
Stepping  Stone,  apartoftheCentre  County  Youth  Services 
Bureau  in  State  College;  and  the  men's  lacrosse  team  worked 
on  several  projects  at  the  Penn  State  Recycling  Center. 

Overall,  nearly  5,000  volunteers  completed  some  260  proj- 
ects at  121  locations  on  the  latest  Day  of  Caring,  which  is  an- 
nually organized  by  Centre  County  United  Way  to  target 
much-needed  tasks  to  beautify  the  community  and  help  vari- 
ous organizations  in  their  own  local  outreach  efforts. 

"Participation  by  University  volunteers  was  probably  the 
principal  factor  in  the  success  of  the  day,"  said  Day  of  Caring 
chair  Col.  Gerald  Russell,  who  noted  that  among  the  many 
organizations  participating  were  the  new  Student  United  Way 
at  Penn  State;  the  Blue  and  White  Society,  the  student  arm  of 
the  Alumni  Association;  and  FastStart,  a  mentoring  program 
designed  to  help  first-year  students  from  African-American, 
Latino/Hispanic,  Asian  and  Asian/Pacific  Americans  back- 
grounds. "We  also  are  very  appreciative  of  the  University  for 
providing  the  pancake  breakfast  that  kicks  off  the  day.  With  a 
start  like  that,  it  can't  help  but  be  a  good  day." 

Indeed,  helping  make  more  "good  days"  for  more  people 
is  the  goal  of  the  aforementioned  Student  United  Way  at  Penn 
State,  which  claims  to  be  the  first  student  organization  in  the 


Members  of  the  Penn  State  women's  lacrosse  team  helped  spruce  up  State  College's  State  Theatre  for  an  open 
house.  Above:  Colleen  O'Hara,  left,  and  Lee  Tortelli  sweep  up  plenty  of  dust.  Below:  Meg  Petchel,  left,  and  Katie  Pace 
toss  trash  outside  the  theater. 

Photos:  Gary  Cramer 

nation  specifically  designed  to  support  the  United  Way.  Now 
in  its  first  semester  as  a  registered  student  group,  it  boasts  35 
active  members  who  are  educating  themselves  and  others 
about  the  local  health  and  human  service  organizations  sup- 
ported by  United  Way;  raising  money  for  United  Way  direcdy 
through  their  own  group  events  and  by  advising  other  stu- 
dent groups  on  other  fund-raisers;  and  volunteering  at  larger 
United  Way  events  and  for  United  Way  agencies. 

"Student  United  Way  provides  real  experience  to  students 
interested  in  service  leadership,"  says  Dan  Heist,  president  of 
the  group  and  a  Speech  Communications  major  from  Bryn 
Mawr.  "We  are  enhancing  the  existing  Nittany  Lion  spirit  of 
philanthropy.  For  instance,  our  first  fund-raiser  was  a  car  wash 
that  was  a  big  success.  Besides  the  Day  of  Caring,  we've  also 
been  involved  in  such  United  Way  events  as  an  Elks  Country 
Club  golf  outing  and  the  1-99  Race  /Walk.  Well  soon  be  doing 
a  Christmas  tree  and  decoration  sale,  a  penny  collection  con- 
test in  the  residence  halls  and  a  sidewalk  cider  sale  downtown 
during  the  home  game  against  Michigan  State  on  Nov.  23." 

For  information  about  Student  United  Way  at  Penn  State, 
visit  http://www.  ccunitedway.  org/psuccuw.html  or  contact  Heist 
by  e-mail  at  danheist@psu.edu. 


Gary  Cramer  can  be  readied  at gwcl04@psu.edu. 


Q&A 


ft  What  is  the  Centre  County  United  Way? 

A:  Centre  County  United  Way  is  a  nonprofit 
organization  that  brings  people  and  organiza- 
tions together  to  help  those  in  the  communi- 
ty who  need  it  most  Centre  County  United 
Way  raises  funds  for  35  local  agencies  that 
provide  a  broad  range  of  health  and  human 
services  throughout  the  county.  Targeted 
care  areas  include  care  for  the  elderly;  chil- 


dren and  youth,  food,  shelter  and  crisis  pro- 
grams; general  community  support;  health- 
related  areas;  legal  and  mediation  services; 
literacy  programs;  and  programs  for  people 
with  disabilities. 

Q:  Why  is  there  a  United  Way? 

A:  United  Way  plays  a  vital  role  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Centre  County  by  helping  member 
health  and  human  service  agencies  which 


improve  the  quality  of  life.  The  demand  for 
United  Way  services  increases  daily.  If  contri- 
butions to  United  Way  dimmish,  it  could  be 
devastating  for  the  local  agencies  and  the 
people  they  serve. 

To  make  the  best  use  of  contributor 
dollars,  United  Way  holds  one  campaign 
each  year.  By  consolidating  many  fund-rais- 
ing efforts  into  one,  United  Way  saves 
multiple  campaign  costs,  minimizes 


requests  and  services  the  county  efficiently. 

Q:  Who  runs  the  Centre  County  United  Way? 

A:  Hundreds  of  volunteers.  They  serve  on 
committees  which  focus  on  communications, 
finances,  funds  distribution  and  more.  There 
is  a  Campaign  Cabinet  and  a  board  of  direc- 
tors. They  are  assisted  by  a  small  profession- 
al paid  staff  which  administers  the  day-to-day 
operations. 
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Marcia  Bruce,  a  Strawberry  Fields  trained  therapist,  left,  works  with  Cynthia  Pollich  and 
her  daughter,  Samantha. 

Strawberry  Fields 

Continued  from  page  1 

Established  in  1972,  Strawberry  Fields 
is  a  nonprofit  agency  that  provides  servic- 
es to  Centre  County  individuals  with 
developmental  disabilities  or  mental 
health  concerns.  The  KIDS  FIRST  Early 
Intervention  program  provides  services  to 
Centre  County  children  from  birth  to  age 
3  who  are  experi- 
encing delays  in 
their  development. 
An  assessment  is 
.made  and  includes 
motor,  communica- 
tion, cognitive  and 
self-help  skills.  If  a 
child  shows  a  25- 
percent  delay  in 
any  of  these  skills, 
he  or  she  is  eligible 
for  services.  There 
is  no  cost  to  famines  for  an  initial  evalua- 
tion or  for  services  to  an  eligible  child, 
and  there  are  no  waiting  lists. 

Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  is  not  always 
readily  apparent,  Drenning  explained. 
"Sometimes  problems  don't  surface  in  a 
dramatic  way  until  kids  start  school. 
Samantha  already  has  many  of  the  behav- 
iors that  are  associated  with  the  syn- 
drome, including  a  short  attention  span, 
lack  of  concentration,  and  difficulty  with 
transitions  (i.e.  meeting  new  people  or 
sudden  changes).  So  why  wait  until 
kindergarten?" 

Cynthia  said,  "The  staff  at  Strawberry 
Fields  are  wonderfully  trained  and  if  they 
don't  have  training  in  a  particular  issue, 
they  work  to  get  it.  In  Centre  County 


Drenning 


there  aren't  really  a  lot  of  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome  cases,  so  the  therapists  that  are 
working  with  Samantha  have  made  sure 
to  seek  opportunities  for  training." 

Therapy  sessions  can  vary  from  one 
therapist  visiting  as  infrequently  as  once  a 
month  to  check  on  things,  to  four  or  five 
therapists  several  times  a  week  with  the 
entire  family  involved.  KIDS  FIRST  is  cur- 
rently serving  more  than  75  Centre  Coun- 
ty children  and  their  families. 

Funding  for  the  Early  Intervention  pro- 
gram is  received  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  in  Pennsylvania  through 
the  Centre  County  Base  Service  Unit  and 
supplemented  by  the  Centre  County  Unit- 
ed Way. 

"The  financial  support  Strawberry 
Fields  receives  from  United  Way  is  cru- 
cial," Drenning  said,  "because  it  provides 
the  agency  with  resources  to  cover  vari- 
ous services  that  may  not  be  covered  by 
government  funding,  hut  are  nevertheless 
essential  to  successful  service  provision." 

What  makes  Drenning  feel  best  is  "the 
satisfaction  when  the  developmental  steps 
that  we  all  take  for  granted,  like  taking  that 
first  bite  of  baby  food,  or  saying  that  first 
word,  finally  happen.  If  s  the  biggest  thing 
when  it  happens  for  these  families.  It  really 
has  taught  me  an  appreciation  for  all  the  lit- 
tle things  that  everyone  takes  for  granted." 

For  more  information  about  KIDS 
FIRST  Early  Intervention  Program,  call 
Drenning  at  (814)  234-6023. 


Laura  Stocker  can  be  reached  at 


UNITED  WAY'S  PARTNER 
AGENCIES  AND  PROGRAMS 


United  Way  provides 
services  in  the  following 
areas: 

4  Family  support 
4  Services  for  children 
and  youth 

♦  Food,  shelter  and  crisis 
services 

4  Health-related  services 

♦  Care  for  people  with 
disabilities 

4  Care  for  elderly 
4  Legal/mediation 
services 

♦  General  community 
service 

♦  Adult  education  and 
literacy 

Centre  County 
United  Way  agencies: 

♦  The  AIDS  Project 
4  Alzheimer's 

Association 
4  American  Red  Cross 
4  The  Arc  of  Centre 

County 

♦  Bellefonte  Family 
YMCA 

4  Boy  Scouts  of 

America-Bucktail 
4  Boy  Scouts  of 

America-Juniata 
4  Center  for  Alternatives 

in  Community  Justice 

♦  Centre  County  Library 

♦  Centre  County 
Women's  Resource 
Center 

♦  Centre  County  Youth 
Service  Bureau 

♦  Centre  Crest  Auxiliary 
4  Centre  HomeCare  Inc. 


♦  CentrePeace  Inc. 

4  Child  Development  and 

Family  Council 
4  Children's  Aid  Society 

of  Clearfield  County 
4  Community  Help 

Centre 

♦  Easter  Seals  Central 
Pennsylvania 

4  Family  Health  Services 

♦  Food  Bank  of  State 
College 

4  Friendship  Community 
Library 

♦  Health  Education 
Center  (Philipsburg) 

4  Hemlock  Girls  Scout 

Council 
4  Hope  for  Kids 
4  Housing  Transitions 

Inc. 
4  Infant  Evaluation 

Program 
4  International  Hospitality 

Services 
4  Local  Help  and 

Transient  Fund 
4  MidPenn  Legal 

Services 
4  Mid-State  Literacy 

Council 
4  Moshannon  Valley 

YMCA 
4  Sight  Loss  Support 

Group 
4  Skills  of  Central  Pa. 

Inc. 
4  State  College  Area 

Family  YMCA 
4  Strawberry  Fields  Inc. 


4  United  Way 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE  CAMPAIGN  CHAIR 

Everyday 
heroes  inspire 

"Inspiring  Everyday  Heroes"  is  the  theme  of  this  year's 
Centre  County  United  Way  Campaign.  It  is  a  theme  that 
resonates  throughout  the  campaign  and  especially  the 
Penn  State  community. 

A  hero  is  someone  who  makes  a  difference.  Everyday 
heroes  are  all  around  us,  from  those  who  have  the 
courage  to  face  and  overcome  daily  challenges,  to  those 
who  dedicate  their  time  and  energy  to  helping  those  in 
need,  to  those  who  make  it  financially  possible  for  United 
Way  agencies  to  assist  others.  Winston  Churchill  said, 
"We  make  a  living  by  what  we  get,  but  we  make  a  life  by 
what  we  give."  This  is  especially  true  in  a  community  like 
Penn  State's  where  our  work  brings  us  together  as  col- 
leagues and  friends. 

These  are  tough  economic  times  for  many  in  Centre 
County  and  the  services  provided  by  Centre  County  Unit- 
ed Way  agencies  are  needed  now  more  than  ever.  The 
United  Way  campaign  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  in  the  Penn  State  communi- 
ty to  help  others  who  are  experiencing  hardships  and  dif- 
ficulties. You  may  not  be  aware  of  this,  but  contributions 
from  the  University's  faculty,  staff  and  students  make  up 
one-third  of  the  county's  campaign. 

In  2001,  one  out  of  every  three  Centre  County  resi- 
dents used  services  that  come  from  the  county's  United 
Way  agencies.  It  is  likely  that  many  of  your  friends  and 
co-workers  and  maybe  even  you  and  your  family  have 
received  a  needed  service  from  a  United  Way  agency. 

By  helping  others  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
services  they  or  their  families  need,  you  are  helping  to 


William  J.  Anderson  Jr.,  right,  chair  of  the  Penn  State  United  Way  Campaign,  served  up  pancakes  to  Dave  Kurtz,  a  Day 
of  Caring  volunteer,  at  the  Ag  Arena  on  the  University  Park  campus. 


provide  assistance  to  your  own  families,  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  to  strengthen  the  community  in  which  you 


Our  campaign  goal  this  year  is  $612,448  and  faculty 
and  staff  participation  is  vitally  important  Be  an 


everyday  hero  and  help  me  to  inspire  others 
by  supporting  our  United  Way  campaign. 


William  J.  Anderson  Jr., 

associate  vice  president  for  Physical  Plant 


Everyone  can  get  involved 


The  Penn  State/Centre  County  United  Way  golf  tournament  is  sponsored  by  employees  in 
in  Information  Technology  Services.  This  participating  foursome  was  composed,  from 
left,  of  Connie  Schroeder,  Emily  Anselmi,  Spence  Garvin  and  Becky  Mills. 


Want  to  get  involved  and  not  sure  what  you 
can  do? 

One  way  for  faculty  and  staff  to  get 
involved  in  Penn  State's  United  Way  cam- 
paign is  by  holding  or  participating  in  a 
unit-sponsored  event.  Hoagie  sales,  din- 
ners, tailgate  picnics,  sporting  events,  silent 
auctions,  book  sales,  bowl-a-thons,  Hal- 
loween parties  —  almost  any  idea  can  be 
turned  into  a  fund-raising  event  to  benefit 
the  campaign. 

The  Penn  State/Centre  County  United 
Way  Golf  Tournament  is  one  such  event  It  is 
traditionally  held  in  the  fall  at  the  Elks  Coun- 
try Club  in  State  College.  Participants  pay  one 
fee,  which  includes  cart  golf  shirt  tee  prizes 
and  dinner.  Employees  in  Information  Tech- 
nology Services  sponsor  the  tournament  with 
assistance  from  employees  of  the  Office  of 
Human  Resources  and  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering. 

Another  special  event  is  the  Walk-n-Roll, 
sponsored  by  the  offices  of  Health  and 
Human  Development  Athletics,  the  Schreyer 


Honors  College  and  Undergraduate  Educa- 
tion. Participants  may  walk,  jog,  bike, 
rollerblade,  use  a  wheelchair,  push  a  baby 
buggy  —  almost  anything  on  foot  or  wheels. 

In  2002,  students  living  at  University 
Park  campus  had  the  opportunity  to  turn 
Trash  to  Treasure  by  donating  unwanted, 
usable  items  through  this  newly  developed 
recycling  program.  Housing  and  Residence 
Life  staff  encouraged  students  to  donate 
items,  which  were  then  collected  and  sort- 
ed by  Office  of  Physical  Plant  staff  and  then 
transported  to  the  Ag  Arena  for  the  sale. 
The  Centre  County  United  Way  staffed  the 
sale  with  volunteers  from  member  agen- 
cies, Penn  State's  Student  United  Way 
organization  and  the  Council  for  Human 
Services  member  organizations.  All  pro- 
ceeds were  donated  to  the  Centre  County 
United  Way. 

For  updated  fund-raising  event  informa- 
tion, check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu. 
edu/ur/events/unitedway/eventscal2002. 
html. 
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fp  University  Park  Calendar 

November  22  -  January  16 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  November  22 

"Devotion  and  Diversity."  gallery  talk  by  Dana  Carlisle  Kletchka. 

noon,  Christoffers  Lobby,  Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 
Sunday,  December  1 
"Tea  for  You:  Holiday  Tea  Party,  2:30  p.m.,  Palmer  Museum  of 

Art.  To  register,  call  {814)  865-7672. 
Friday,  December  6 
"Devotion  and  Diversity:  In  Words  Poetry  Reading  Event,"  7 

p.m..  Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 
Wednesday,  December  11 
"A  Charlie  Brown  Christmas,"  7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 

For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 
Tuesday,  December  31 
First  Night  celebration,  4  to  6  p.m.,  Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  November  22 

"Bandorama,"  0.  Richard  Bundy,  conductor,  8  p.m., 

Eisenhower  Auditorium. 
Sunday,  November  24 

Oriana  Singers,  Lynn  Drafall,  director,  2  p.m.,  Recital  Hall,  Music  I. 
Women's  Chorale,  Jayne  Glocke,  director,  4  p.m.,  Recital  Hall, 

Music  I. 
Monday,  November  25 

Mallet  Ensemble,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall,  Music  I. 
Tuesday,  November  26 

Concert  Bands,  7  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 
Chamber  Singers,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall,  Music  I. 
Tuesday,  December  3 
Bring  in  'da  Noise,  Bring  in  'da  Funk,  7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower 

Auditorium,  through  Dec.  4.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 
Tuesday,  December  17 
Aerosmith,  7:30  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center.  For  tickets,  call 

(814)  865-5555. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  November  22 

Richard  Alley  on  "is  the  IPCC  Optimistic?"  3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 
Vineet  Sangar  on  "Comparative  Molecular  Genetic  Analysis  of 

Phlobaphene  Biosynthetic  Pathway  in  Sorghum  and  Maize," 

3:35  to  4:25  p.m.,  101  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries. 
Brent  Egan  on  "Obesity,  Fatty  Acids,  and  Vascular  Biology:  One 

Face  of  a  Slippery  Slope,"  4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiologi- 
cal Research  Center. 
Saturday,  November  23 
Kelli  Hoover  on  "Unwelcome  Guests:  Impacts  of  Invasive 

Species  on  Our  Lives,"  9  to  10  a.m.,  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 
Monday,  November  25 
Thomas  Lamarre  on  "The  Geopolitical  Unconscious  of  Pure 

Film:  Film  Literature  and  Images  of  the  Globe  in  Interwar 

Japan,"  12:40  p.m.,  102  Kern. 
Mike  DeGrazia  on  "Small  Molecule  Inhibitors  of  Ras  Farnesyl- 

transferase:  A  New  Therapeutic  Target  for  Antineoplastic 

Agents,"  1:15  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Nils  Andersson  on  "The  LXMBs  Are  a  Different  Matter,"  3  p.m., 

318  Osmond  Laboratory. 
David  S.  Ludwig  on  "Effects  of  Dietary  Glycemic  Index  on  Obesi- 
ty and  Related  Complications,"  4  p.m.,  108  Wartik  Lab. 
Tuesday,  November  26 
Ed  Conrath  on  "Design  and  Retrofit  of  Windows  for  the  Blast 

Environment,"  1  p.m.,  127  Cato  Park. 
G.  Baskaran  on  "Novel  Spin  Carrying  Excitations  in  Graphite  and 

Carbon  Nanotubes,"  3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 
Monday,  December  2 
Reuben  Ambenge  on  "Intramolecular  (4+2)  Cycloaddition  of 

2-Amidofurans,"  11:15  a.m..  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Paiboon  Ngernmeesri  on  "Solvent-Free  C-C  Coupling  Reaction," 

1:15  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Myles  S.  Faith  on  "Project  Grow-2-gether:  A  Study  of  Genetic 

and  Environmental  Influences  on  Child  Eating  and  Weight,"  4 

p.m.,  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 


"Lewis  and  Clark:  Perspectives  and  Unheard  Voices"  will  be  on  display  on  the  first  floor  of  Pattee  Library  through  Jan.  13. 
The  exhibit  commemorates  the  8,000-mile,  two-year  exploratory  journey  of  Capt.  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark. 


Tuesday,  December  3 

Taner  Yildirim,  subject  to  be  announced,  3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Lab. 

Mark  Chen  on  "Solar  Neutrinos:  SNO  and  Beyond,"  3:30  p.m., 
318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

David  Benson  on  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cytochromes:  Microsomal  and 
Mitochondrial  Cytochrome  b5,"  4  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Wednesday,  December  4 

Michael  Mikhail  on  "Information  Content  of  Equity  Analyst 
Reports,"  3:30  to  5  p.m.,  333  Beam. 

Thursday,  December  5 

Tim  Long  on  "Combinations  of  Functionality  and  Topology  in  Macro- 
molecular  Design,"  11 :15  a.m.  to  12:05  p.m.,  22  Deike. 

Rajiv  Gupta  on  "Supporting  Bit  Section  Addressing  for  Embed- 
ded Applications,"  4  p.m.,  209S  Henderson. 

Alan  Watson  on  "The  Search  for  the  Origin  of  the  Highest  Ener- 
gy Particles  in  Nature,"  4  p.m.,  117  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Friday,  December  6 

Sasha  Davis  on  "We  All  Wonder  Why  the  Bikinians  Aren't  Here. 
It's  Such  a  Beautiful  Place,"  3:30  p.m..  301  Steidle. 

Monday,  December  9 

Kari  Stone  on  "Artificial  Photosynthetic  Reaction  Centers:  Transi- 
tion —  Metal  Polypyridine  Complexes  as  Models  for  Light-Har- 
vesting Antenna  Systems,"  1:15  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

"Post-Newtonian  Approximation  to  General  Relativity,"  3  p.m., 
318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

William  H.  Dietz  on  'Strategies  to  Prevent  Overweight  in  Chil- 
dren and  Adolescents,"  4  p.m.,  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Tuesday,  December  10 

Nancy  Washton  on  "Molecular  Mechanisms  of  Interferon  Resis- 
tance in  Hepatitis  C  Virus,"  4  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Aephraim  Steinberg  on  "Quantum  Information  in  Atoms  and 
Photons,"  3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Thursday,  December  12 

Chris  Muhlstein  on  "High-Cycle  Fatigue  of  Polycrystalline  Silicon: 
The  Role  of  the  Silica/Silicon  Interface,"  11:15  a.m..  22  Deike. 

John  Bagger  on  "The  Microphysical  Origin  of  Mass,"  4  p.m., 
117  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Thursday,  January  16 

David  M.  Joyner  on  "The  Olympic  Experience  From  a  Team 
'Doc's'  Point  of  View,"  11:30  a.m.,  The  Penn  Stater.  For  tick- 
ets, call  (814)  865-7590. 


EXHIBITS 

HUBrRobeson  Center 

"Shaker  Boxes,"  by  Steve  Strouse,  through  Dec.  10. 

Faith  Ringgold,  through  Dec.  4. 

"A  Journey  Through  Rug  Hooking,"  Nancy  Spear,  through  Dec.  1. 

"Syst'em,  Too:  Blob  Lab,"  through  Dec.  6. 

"Sculptures,"  Joe  Mooney,  through  Dec.  5. 

North  Halls 

"Falun  Dafa:  A  Gem  Shining  Through  the  Twilight  of  China," 
through  Dec.  10. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Picturing  America:  Photographs  from  the  Permanent  Collec- 
tion," through  Jan.  19. 

"200  Years:  Change-No  Change,"  by  Jaune  Quick-to-See  Smith," 
through  Jan.  26. 

"The  Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Collection  of  Japanese  Ceramics  of 
the  1970s."  through  Dec.  1. 

"An  Endless  Panorama  of  Beauty:  From  the  Jean  and  Alvin 
Snowiss  Collection,"  through  May  16. 

Pattee  and  Patemo  Library  exhibit  areas 

"Styles  of  German  Architecture,"  from  Romanesque  to  Expres- 
sionist by  Gary  L.  Catchen.  through  Nov.  29. 

"Lewis  and  Clark:  Perspectives  and  Unheard  Voices,"  through 
Jan.  13. 

"Through  the  Lens:  Photographic  Selections  from  Penn  State 
University  Libraries'  Historical  Collections  and  Labor 
Archives,"  through  Dec.  31. 

Ritenour 

"Color  Photography,"  by  Jake  Waldman,  through  Dec.  8. 

Waring  Commons 

"Color  Photography  by  Conrad  Louis-Charles,"  through  Dec.  12. 

Zoller  Gallery 

"Pickering  Signifiers,"  through  Nov.  29. 

For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  including  sporting 
events,  go  to  the  Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a 
detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes'  confer- 
ences, visit  the  Web  at  http://www.outreach.psu.  edu/ 
conferences.html. 
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Kirch  voted  chair-elect  of  AAMG  Council  of  Deans 


Dr.  Darrell  G.  Kirch,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Medicine,  senior  vice  president  for  health 
affairs  and  campus  executive  officer  of  Penn 
State  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center, 
was  voted  chair-elect  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  (AAMC)  Coun- 
cil of  Deans.  Kirch  will  serve  as  chair-elect 
until  July  1,  when  he  becomes  council  chair 
and  a  member  of  the  association's  executive 
committee. 

The  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  represents  the  125  accredited  U.S. 
medical  schools;  the  16  accredited  Canadian 
medical  schools;  some  400  major  teaching 
hospitals,  including  Veterans  Administration 
medical  centers;  more  than  105,000  faculty 
in  98  academic  and  scientific  societies;  and 
the  nation's  66,000  medical  students  and 
97,000  residents. 

The  Council  of  Deans  is  committed  to  the 
continuing  improvement  of  the  nation's 
medical  schools.  As  an  association  of  deans 
of  medical  schools,  the  council  identifies 
issues  affecting  academic  medicine  and 


develops  strategies 
to  achieve  the  vari- 
ous missions  of  med- 
ical schools. 

The  council  helps 
set  policy  for  the 
association's  service 
and  advocacy  func- 
tions; develops  pro- 
grams for  improving 
institutional  manage- 
ment; and  supports    Darrel1  G-  K'roh 
the  deans'  leadership  roles  in  guiding  indi- 
vidual schools  toward  excellence  in  medical 
education,  research  and  patient  care. 

In  a  related  matter.  Dr.  Elliot  J.  Sussman, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Lehigh  Valley  Hospital  and  Health  Network 
(LVHHN)  in  Allentown  and  Bethlehem,  was 
voted  chair-elect  of  the  AAMC's  Council  of 
Teaching  Hospitals  and  Health  Systems. 
The  council  is  composed  of  approximately 
400  major  teaching  hospitals  and  health  sys- 
tems, including  64  Veterans  Affairs  Medical 


Centers,  and  serves  as  the  principal  source 
of  hospital  and  health  system  input  into 
overall  AAMC  policy  and  direction. 

Lehigh  Valley  Hospital  is  one  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's largest  teaching  hospitals  and  is  a 
major  teaching  campus  of  Penn  State's  Col- 
lege of  Medicine. 

The  elections  of  Kirch  and  Sussman  give 
Pennsylvania  and  Penn  State  two  strong 
advocates  to  help  shape  the  national  health 
education  and  academic  health-care  agendas. 

Kirch  has  served  as  the  University's  senior 
vice  president  for  health  affairs,  dean  of  its 
College  of  Medicine  and  campus  executive 
officer  of  Hershey  Medical  Center  since  July 
1, 2000.  Since  his  arrival,  the  college  and  med- 
ical center  have  enjoyed  dramatic  research 
growth,  improved  campuswide  employee 
morale  and  strong  financial  performance. 

Research  funding  for  the  college  and  med- 
ical center  increased  from  $54.5  million  to 
more  than  $83  million  —  a  $28.5  million  or  52 
percent  increase  —  over  a  span  of  two  years. 
In  2001-2002,  the  medical  center  posted  a  $2.1 


million  positive  margin  and  achieved  dynam- 
ic growth  in  patient  care,  posting  more  than 
40,000  emergency  room  visits,  more  than 
16,000  operating  room  cases,  and  more  than 
594,000  outpatient  clinic  visits. 

The  College  of  Medicine  earned  its 
seven-year  accreditation  from  the  LCME 
earlier  this  year.  The  LCME  site  visit  team 
gave  the  college  a  near-perfect  score.  The 
survey  showed  only  three  out  of  approxi- 
mately 200  standards  for  which  the  College 
of  Medicine  was  in  less  than  full  compliance. 
In  addition,  the  LCME  team  noted  the  level 
of  synergy  they  felt  existed  between  the  col- 
lege and  medical  center. 

Sussman's  Penn  State  faculty  assign- 
ments include  professor  of  health  evaluation 
sciences,  Leonard  Parker  Pool  professor  of 
health  systems  management  and  professor 
of  medicine. 

Additional  information  about  the  AAMC 
and  U.S.  medical  schools  and  teaching  hos- 
pitals is  available  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.aainc.org/rtewsroom. 


Benefits  open 
enrollment  continues 

The  annual  Employee  Benefits  Division  Open  Enrollment 
period  is  under  way  and  continues  through  Nov.  29.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  employees  have  the  opportunity  to  enroll 
themselves  and/or  eligible  dependents  in  a  University 
sponsored  medical  plan  and/or  to  change  from  one  plan 
to  another. 

Additionally,  employees  may  enroll  or  change  the 
amount  of  VADD  coverage  and  make  changes  to  life  insur- 
ance programs.  All  employees  who  wish  to  participate  in 
a  Flexible  Benefits  Reimbursement  Account  for  2003  must 
enroll,  even  if  they  participated  in  2002  and  wish  to  con- 
tinue at  the  same  contribution  level  in  2003. 

The  Web-based  open  enrollment  system  will  be  avail- 
able throughout  the  open  enrollment  period. 

For    more    information,    check    the    Web    at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/intercom_2002/0ct31/ 
benefits.html  or  check  the  Office  of  Human  Resources  Web 
site  at  http://www.ohr.psu.edu/benefits/benefits.htm 

Benefit  Confirmation  Statements  will  be  mailed  early  in 
December.  Employees  should  review  the  statements  care- 
fully. Any  corrections  to  an  employee's  2003  benefits  must 
be  noted  on  the  statement  and  returned  to  the  Employee 
Benefits  Division  on  or  before  Dec.  20. 

Flexible  Benefits  Reimbursements  are  issued  weekly 
and  are  directly  deposited  to  employees'  checking 
accounts.  The  last  flexible  benefits  reimbursement  pay- 
ments in  2002  will  process  on  Dec.  13.  Reimbursement 
requests  for  any  service  incurred  in  2002  must  be  sub- 
mitted on  or  before  March  31, 2003.  Reimbursements  are 
based  on  the  date  that  the  service  occurred,  not  on  the 
date  of  payment  nor  the  date  the  bill  was  received. 

MPDP  participants  should  note  that  the  Ritenour  Phar- 
macy will  close  at  5  p.m.  Dec.  20  and  remain  closed 
through  Jan.  1.  The  pharmacy  will  open  again  at  7:30  a.m. 
Jan.  2. 


Shibboleth  links  University  to  N.C.  State 


By  Heather  Herzog 
and  Debbie  Ingram 

Information  Technology  Services 

This  fall  semester  Information  Technology  Services 
(ITS)  and  the  Department  of  Physics  are  piloting  an 
Internet2-sponsored  project  called  Shibboleth  —  a 
sophisticated  computer  architecture  designed  to 
facilitate  the  secure  sharing  of  resources  between  institu- 
tions. 

The  pilot  represents  the  first  time  Shibboleth  has  been 
used  successfully  by  two  universities  to  facilitate  college 
course  transactions,  and  is  currently  enabling  1,200  Penn 
State  students  enrolled  in  Physics  001,  213  and  214  to 
access  resources  at  North  Carolina  State  University  to 
complete  their  course  assignments. 

The  Shibboleth  system,  developed  as  a  separate  initia- 
tive by  member  schools  and  corporate  partners  of  the 
Internet2  consortium,  was  conceived  to  provide  educa- 
tion, government  and  business  organizations  with  a  solu- 
tion for  exchanging  digital  information  in  a  secure  and 
privacy-preserving  manner.  Shibboleth  was  selected  for 
the  Penn  State/North  Carolina  pilot  due  to  its  unique  abil- 
ity to  ensure  the  security  of  students'  electronic  interac- 
tions, while  simultaneously  enabling  institutions  with  dif- 
ferent security  and  authentication  systems  to  communi- 
cate with  one  another. 

The  core  concept  of  Shibboleth  is  federated  adminis- 
tration, which  among  other  functions  employs  a  'trust 
model'  of  security,"  said  Renee  Shuey,  systems  engineer 
at  ITS.  This  trust  model  uses  "attributes"  about  the  user, 
rather  than  the  user's  actual  identity,  to  determine  who 
can  and  cannot  access  targeted  information,  according  to 
Shuey. 

When  a  student  or  staff  member  at  one  institution 
tries  to  use  a  resource  at  another.  Shibboleth  sends  attrib- 


utes about  the  person  (for  example,  "physics  faculty 
member"  or  "Penn  State  student")  to  the  remote  destina- 
tion. In  turn,  the  destination  uses  the  same  attributes  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  grant  access,  thereby  protecting 
the  user's  identity. 

The  pilot  has  been  enormously  successful,  commented 
John  Hopkins,  who  instructs  physics  students  at  Penn 
State. 

"In  the  past,  we  used  a  different  system  to  access  infor- 
mation at  North  Carolina  and  at  the  beginning  of  every 
semester  our  help  desks  would  be  inundated  with  student 
questions.  After  two  months  of  using  Shibboleth  (which 
replaced  the  old  system)  we  saw  an  80  percent  to  85  per- 
cent drop  in  our  help  desk  calls.  That's  an  incredible 
return,  freeing  up  instructors  and  staff  for  other  responsi- 
bilities." 

Another  important  aspect  of  Shibboleth  is  that  it  allows 
institutions  with  different  types  of  IT  architecture  and 
security  systems  to  easily  collaborate  with  each  other  on 
Web-based  projects. 

The  Shibboleth  software  was  developed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Science  Foundation's  Middleware 
Initiative.  The  National  Science  Digital  Library,  a  major 
NSF  educational  initiative,  will  use  Shibboleth  in  its  infra- 
structure for  accessing  customized  or  restricted  content 
and  services. 

The  Penn  State  Shibboleth  project  and  other  imple- 
mentations of  the  new  system  were  recently  demonstrat- 
ed at  the  Fall  2002  Internet2  Member  Meeting. 

For  more  information  about  Shibboleth  and  Internet2, 
check  the  Web  at  http://internet2.edu/.  For  more  informa- 
tion about  Information  Technology  Services,  check  the 
Web  at  http://its.psu.edu/. 


Heather  Herzog  can  be  reached  at  heh4@psu.edu.  Debbie 
Ingram  can  be  reached  at  dfil@psu.edu. 
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End-of-semester  transportation 
to  affect  traffic  at  University  Park 


As  in  past  years,  the  Undergraduate  Student 
Government  (USG)  will  be  sponsoring 
buses  to  help  transport  students  home  from 
University  Park  for  the  holidays  and  semes- 
ter breaks.  These  buses  —  which  load  along 
Pollock  Road  just  west  of  the  HUB-Robeson 
Center  and  near  Parking  Lot  80  —  will  have 
a  minimal  impact  on  traffic  flow  during 
departure  times,  particularly  along  Pollock 
Road  at  the  heart  of  the  campus. 

For  the  Thanksgiving  break  beginning 
Wednesday,  Nov.  27,  buses  will  arrive  in 
front  of  the  HUB-Robeson  center  at  3:15 
p.m.,  with  a  scheduled  departure  of  3:45 
p.m.  Since  Pollock  Road  is  closed  the 
through-traffic  at  that  time  of  day,  no  impact 
on  vehicular  traffic  is  expected. 


On  Friday,  Dec.  20,  and  again  on  Friday, 
March  7,  at  the  start  of  spring  break,  buses 
are  scheduled  to  arrive  in  front  of  the  HUB- 
Robeson  Center  at  4:40  p.m.,  with  a  depar- 
ture time  of  5:15  p.m.  To  accommodate  the 
loading  of  these  buses,  the  gates  on  Pollock 
Road,  which  typically  open  to  through-traf- 
fic at  4:30  p.m.,  will  remain  closed  until  the 
buses  depart 

Faculty,  staff  and  others  who  use  Pollock 
Road  to  access  central  parking  lots  and 
buildings  should  take  these  extended  road 
closures  into  account  when  traveling  on  or 
around  campus  on  these  days. 

For  more  information  on  the  USG's  bus 
program,  check  the  Web  at  http://www. 
clubs.psu.  edu/usg/ 


Schraer  Award  nominations  sought 


Nominations  are  now  being  accepted  for  the 
2002-2003  Rosemary  Schraer  Mentor 
Award,  established  by  the  Penn  State  Com- 
mission for  Women.  The  award  is  presented 
each  spring  to  a  University  employee  who 
exemplifies  Rosemary  Schraer's  giving  of 
herself  as  a  mentor  and  who  has  voluntarily, 
over  a  period  of  time,  excelled  in  helping  oth- 
ers recognize  and  achieve  their  potential. 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  any 
employee,  administrator,  faculty,  technical- 
service  or  staff  member  who  has  a  record  of 
outstanding  mentoring  service  going 
beyond  the  requirements  of  his/her  employ- 
ment duties  and  responsibilities.  Mentoring 


is  defined  as  advising,  facilitating,  encourag- 
ing and/or  paving  the  way  for  others  to  rec- 
ognize and  realize  their  potential  in  both 
personal  and  professional  endeavors. 

Nominations  should  be  specific,  and  the 
supportive  data  must  address  the  criteria 
for  the  award.  Nominations  may  be  sub- 
mitted online  or  the  form  rrfay  be  down- 
loaded and  forwarded  to  Janine  S. 
Andrews,  Box  7  Rider  Building,  University 
Park,  Pa.  16802.  The  nomination  form  is 
available  at  http://www.lions.psu.edu/ 
CFW/schraeraward/schraeraward.html. 

Nominations  must  be  received  by  Fri- 
day, Jan.  24. 


COURSES 

Winter-Fest 

Winter-Fest,  a  free  technology  seminar 
series  offered  by  Information  Technology 
Services,  will  take  place  Jan.  6  to  10. 

Winter-Fest  features  seminars 
designed  specifically  for  faculty,  staff  and 
graduate  assistants  to  enhance  teaching 
and  working  environments  through  the 


use  of  technology.  Topics  include  Penn 
State's  Course  Management  System 
(ANGEL),  Microsoft  Office,  graphics  and 
publishing  applications,  and  many  more. 

Registration  for  seminars  begins  Dec. 
2.  Go  online  at  http://www.its.psu.edu/ 
training/  to  review  topics  and  register. 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-9522. 


APPOINTMENTS 

The  following  people  were  recently  appoint- 
ed to  new  positions  at  the  University: 

■  Diane  Ramos,  health  educator; 

■  LorieAnn  Wilkerson-teconte,  health 
educator;  and 


■  Michelle  Collins  Stickler,  research 
protections  educator. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/arckives/ 
in  tercom_2002/No  v21/appointm  en  ts.htm  I. 


BOOK  SHELF 

The  following  faculty  member  recenfly  pub- 
lished a  book: 

■  John  W.  Bagby,  professor  of  information 
sciences  and  technology,  and  R.W.  McCarty 
of  Western  Michigan  University,  The  Legal 


and  Regulatory  Environment  ofe-Businessjbr 
the  Converging  Economy. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.  edu.  ui /archives/ 
intercom_2002/Nov2l/bookshelf.html. 


Countdown  for  Thon  begins 


Lauren  Ziatyk  looks  over  Jennifer  Bohdandvich's  shoulder  as  the  two  committee 
captains  work  on  planning  for  the  2003  Thon.  The  student-run  dance  marathon 
supports  the  Four  Diamonds  Fund,  a  children's  cancer  division  at  the  Penn  State 
Hershey  Medical  Center.  This  year's  Thon  is  scheduled  for  Feb.  21-23  at  Rec  Hall  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


For  the  latest  list  of  Penn  Staters,  go  to 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/intercom_2002/Nov21/pennstaters.html. 
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5p  News  in  Brief 


Intercom  schedule 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  Intercom  for  this 
calendar  year.  Publication  of  Intercom  will 
resume  on  Jan.  16. 

During  the  break  in  publication  of 
Intercom,  faculty  and  staff  will  continue  to 
receive  relevant  news  and  information  via 
the  Faculty /Staff  Newswire  in  combina- 
tion with  Intercom  Online. 

Those  who  do  not  currently  receive  the 
Faculty/Staff  Newswire  may  subscribe  for 
free  by  going  on  the  Web  to  http://www. 
psu.edu/INTERCOM/newswire/. 

Call  Center  reduced  hours 

The  Call  Center  will  be  operating  on  limit- 
ed hours  during  the  following  dates. 

■  Thanksgiving  holiday:  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
Wednesday.  Nov.  27;  closed  Thursday, 
Nov.  28;  and  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Friday,  Nov. 
29. 

■  Winter  Break:  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Mon- 
day, Dec.  23,  through  Tuesday,  Dec.  31; 
closed  Wednesday,  Dec.  25,  and  Wednes- 
day, Jan.  1. 

Call  handling  and  message  services 
will  be  available  for  departments  wanting 
incoming  calls  answered.  The  Call  Center 
staff  will  take  messages  for  departments 
and  forward  them  via  e-mail  to  the  desig- 
nated area. 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-3410  or 
visit  the  Web  at  http://css.its.psu.edu/. 
Click  on  Call  Center/Message  Service. 

Career  Services  open  house 

An  open  house  for  faculty  and  staff  will  be 
held  from  3  to  5  p.m.  Friday,  Dec.  6,  at  the 
MBNA  Career  Services  Center  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

The  new  building  is  located  across 
from  the  outdoor  pool  on  Bigler  Road. 
Refreshments  will  be  served. 

To  RSVP,  e-mail  clrl24@psu.edu  or  call 
(814)  863-3871. 

Nominations  sought 

The  Center  for  Adult  Learner  Services  at 
the  University  Park  campus  is  accepting 


nominations  for  its  2003  Outstanding 
Adult  Student  Award. 

Faculty,  staff  and  adult  students  may 
nominate  an  adult  learner  who  has  over- 
come obstacles  and  multiple  roles  to  fur- 
ther his  or  her  education. 

To  qualify,  a  student  must  have  begun 
or  resumed  studies  at  or  after  the  age  of 
24  or  after  having  been  out  of  high  school 
for  four  years.  They  must  have  been 
enrolled  at  University  Park  as  a  full-  or 
part-time  undergraduate  or  graduate  stu- 
dent within  four  months  of  nomination. 
Undergraduates  must  have  completed  45 
credits,  taking  at  least  30  of  them  at  the 
University,  and  graduate  students  must 
have  earned  a  minimum  of  15  graduate 
credits.  Undergraduate  nominees  will 
receive  preference  in  consideration. 

Nomination  packets  may  be  obtained 
by  calling  (814)  863-3887,  by  stopping  by 
the  center  at  323  Boucke  Building  or  the 
HUB  Desk  and  by  visiting  the  center  Web 
site  at  http://www.sa.psu.edu/cals. 

Completed  packets  must  be  returned 
to  the  center  by  5  p.m.  Friday,  Dec.  20. 

Undergraduate  exhibition 

The  12th  Annual  Undergraduate  Exhibi- 
tion will  beheld  April  1-2  in  Alumni  Hall  of 
the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  Participation  in  the  exhibi- 
tion is  open  to  all  undergraduates.  Areas  of 
entry  include  arts  and  humanities,  includ- 
ing visual  arts;  engineering;  health  and  life 
sciences;  physical  sciences;  and  social 
behavioral  sciences  including  business. 
More  than  $2,400  in  cash  prizes  will  be 
awarded  recognizing  outstanding  projects 
selected  by  faculty  and  student  judges. 

Faculty  members  interested  in  partici- 
pating as  exhibition  judges  can  e-mail 
scholars@psu.edu.  Exhibition  guidelines 
and  application  forms  may  be  found  online 
at  the  Schreyer  Honors  College  Web  site  at 
http://www.shc.psu.edu.  The  application 
deadline  is  5  p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  7. 

For  more  information,  call  the  Schrey- 
er Honors  College  office  at  (814)  863-2635 
or  e-mail  scholars@psu.edu. 


Up  Cost-saving  tip 

Following  is  a  cost-saving  tip  submitted  to  intercom: 

■  When  traveling  within  Pennsylvania,  go  online  by  dialing  into  the  nearest  Penn 
State  campus'  modem,  so  the  call  is  local,  rather  than  long  distance.  For  the  full 
listing  of  campus  dial-up  modem  access  numbers,  check  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edU//nternet/d/a/up/ 

Suggestions  for  cost-saving  tips  should  be  sent  to  editorial  assistant  Chris 
Koleno  at  CKoleno@psu.edu 


A  concrete  explanation 


Concrete  is  being  poured  for  foundation  work  that  will  be  used  to  carry  new  utilities 
eastward.  The  major  user  will  be  the  Creamery  when  it  is  relocated  from  the  Borland 
Lab  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The  site  of  the  utility  work  is  across  from  Packer 
Hall  on  Bigler  Road. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 
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Focus  on  Research 
Databases  can  heal  themselves  on-the-f  ly 


By  Margaret  Hopkins 

School  Information  Science  and  Technology 

An  innovative  new  software  can  detect 
and  correct  a  database  impaired  by 
an  attack  while  the  database  system 
continues  to  process  transactions, 
said  a  University  researcher. 

"We  simulated  attackers'  behaviors  on  a 
database  and  then  monitored  the  response 
of  the  database,"  said  Peng  Liu,  assistant 
professor  of  information  sciences  and 
technology.  "We  can't  prevent  attackers 
from  getting  in,  but  with  this  technology, 
the  database  can  heal  itself  on-the-fly." 

Liu  performed  the  research  underlying 
the  technology  while  a  faculty  member  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  —  Baltimore 
County.  He  has  since  established  his 
research  team,  the  Cyber  Security  Group, 
in  the  School  of  Information  Sciences  and 
Technology.  The  team's  areas  of  expertise 
include  network  security,  intrusion  detec- 
tion and  masking,  survivable  systems  and 
attack  prediction. 

All  databases  are  vulnerable  to  being 
breached  by  unauthorized  users,  former 
employees  or  hackers  looking  for  a  chal- 
lenge. With  more  databases  than  ever, 
experts  expect  the  number  of  database 
attacks  to  continue  to  rise.  That  leaves  at 
risk  such  data-intensive  applications  as 
e-commerce,  air  traffic  control,  command- 
and-control,  and  credit-card-billing  sys- 
tems. Although  many  intrusions  can  be 
detected  soon  after  the  database  is 
breached,  the  damage  usually  doesn't  stop 
with  the  initial  transaction.  Subsequent 
transactions  and  data  updating  can  spread 
the  damage. 

Existing  recovery  software  creates  its 
own  problems.  Rolling  back  activity  to  the 
initial  damage  is  expensive  because  the 
work  of  many  unaffected  transactions  by 
good  users  will  be  lost,  Liu  said.  Second, 
for  commercial  databases,  suspending  the 
database  to  clean  up  the  damage  is  unde- 
sirable, and  in  many  cases,  unacceptable. 
International  banks,  for  instance,  need  24- 
7  access  to  account  data. 


Peng  Liu,  assistant  professor  of  information  sciences  and  technology,  worked  on  a 
family  of  algorithms  that  can  detect  database  attacks  and  repair  them  on-the-fly.  A 
prototype  of  this  attack-resilient  software  is  being  tested  by  the  Cyber  Security  group 
and  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


The  family  of  algorithms  developed  by 
Liu  and  others  can  detect  single,  multiple 
or  simultaneous  attacks.  But  it  does  more. 
It  isolates  malicious  transactions,  so  that 
many  benign  ones  are  preserved  from 
being  affected  and  having  to  be  re-execut- 
ed. It  also  repairs  the  database  by  contain- 
ing the  set  of  corrupted  data  objects  and 
then,  by  undoing  or  unwinding  the  direct 
and  indirect  effects  of  the  attack.  The  tech- 
nology has  another  advantage:  The  soft- 
ware can  be  adapted  for  static  and  on-the- 
fly  repairs. 

Because  it's  dynamic,  new  transactions 
can  continue  even  while  the  database  is 


being  repaired.  Furthermore,  the  new 
technology  is  intelligent  and  adaptive. 
"The  database  can  adapt  its  own  behavior 
and  reconfigure  itself  based  on  the  attack," 
Liu  said. 

A  prototype  of  this  attack-resilient 
software  is  being  tested  by  the  Cyber 
Security  Group  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
The  re-searcher  worked  with  Paul 
Ammann  and  Sushil  Jajodia,  both  of 
George  Mason  University,  on  this  proj- 
ect. 


Margaret  Hopkins  can  be  reached  at 
mah242@psu.edu. 


Study  finds  that  weight  gain  is  not  linked  to  oral  contraceptives 


Young  women  have  lost  one  excuse  in 
their  battle  against  the  post-adolescent 
bulge. 

College  of  Medicine  researchers  at  the 
Penn  State  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical 
Center  recently  published  the  results  of  a 
new,  long-term  study  showing  that  oral 
contraceptive  use  during  adolescence  is 
not  associated  with  weight  gain  or 
increased  body  fat. 


"Until  now,  most  of  the  major  studies 
on  the  effects  of  oral  contraceptive  use 
have  looked  at  women  aged  20  and  over," 
said  Tom  Lloyd,  principal  investigator  on 
the  study,  professor  of  health  evaluation 
sciences  and  director  of  the  Penn  State 
Young  Women's  Health  Study.  "This  study 
provides  new  information  about  the  effects 
of  oral  contraceptive  use  on  adolescents 
and  young  women." 


This  study  is  part  of  the  Penn  State 
Young  Women's  Health  Study  which  is  an 
ongoing  observational  study  begun  in 
1990  with  the  enrollment  of  112  healthy 
female  adolescents  who  are  representative 
of  Caucasian  females  attending  public 
schools  in  Pennsylvania.  The  researchers 
continue  to  follow  the  natural  progression 
of  cardiovascular,  reproductive  and  bone 
health  in  these  women. 


Award  to  further 
research  in  Ireland 

Eileen  Trauth,  professor  of  information 
sciences  and  technology,  has  received 
one  of  14  inaugural  E.T.S.  Walton  Visitor 
Awards  from  Science  Foundation  Ireland 
to  continue  her  research  on  Ireland's 
information  and  communications  tech- 
nology (ICT)  industry. 

As  part  of  the  yearlong  grant  of 
200,000  euros  (about  $200,000),  Trauth 
will  examine  what  Ireland  must  do  to 
remain  competitive  in  the  global  ICT 
market  and  retain  its  position  as 
Europe's  fastest-growing  economy.  Ire- 
land's challenges  include  ensuring  an 
adequate  supply  of  trained  ICT  profes- 
sionals and  improving  diversity  in  the 
ICT  workplace  by  opening  the  doors  to 
underrepresented  groups. 

Trauth  plans  to  study  how  Ireland's 
success  on  the  international  ICT  stage 
has  affected  Irish  society  and  culture. 
She  also  will  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
software  sector  and  how  socio-cultural 
factors  shaped  its  growth.  • 

In  addition  to  interviewing  those 
employed  in  the  ICT  sector,  Trauth  will 
work  with  public  policy  officials  and  eco- 
nomic development  agencies. 

As  part  of  her  award,  Trauth  will 
work  with  faculty  and  graduate  students 
at  the  College  of  Informatics  and  Elec- 
tronics at  the  University  of  Limerick. 


Prototype  developed 
for  insulin  patch 

University  engineers  have  developed  a 
prototype  for  an  ultrasound  insulin  deliv- 
ery system  that  is  about  the  size  and 
weight  of  a  matchbook  that  can  be  worn 
as  a  patch  on  the  body. 

Nadine  Barrie  Smith,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  bioengineering,  said,  "The  new 
Penn  State  ultrasound  patch,  which  oper- 
ates in  the  same  frequency  range  as  the 
large  commercially  available  sonic  drug 
delivery  devices,  is  about  an  inch-and-a- 
half  by  an  inch-and-a-half  in  size  and 
weighs  less  than  an  ounce.  Commercial- 
ly available  sonicators  currently  have  a 
probe  about  8  inches  long  which  weighs 
more  than  two  pounds." 

Experiments  with  human  skin  and 
with  live  rats  have  shown  that  the  new 
ultrasound  patch  delivers  therapeutically 
effective  doses  of  insulin. 

Currently,  diabetics  must  either  inject 
insulin  via  hypodermic  needles  or  use  a 
mini-pump  with  a  catheter  that  remains 
implanted  in  their  body. 

For  more  of  the  story,  go  to  http://wum 
psu.edu/ur/2002/ultrasoundpatch.html. 
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By  Amy  Neil 

Public  Information 

Last  week- Sandra  Spanier,  associate 
professor  of  English  at  Penn  State, 
traveled  to  Havana  as  part  of  a  U.S. 
delegation  that  signed  an  historic 
collaborative  agreement  with  Cuba  to 
restore  and  preserve  the  books  and 
papers  of  Ernest  Hemingway  at  Finca 
Vigia,  his  home  in  Cuba,  where  he  lived 
from  1939-1960.  Last  March  she  became 
the  first  North  American  Hemingway 
scholar  ever  granted  permission  to  see  the 
manuscript  collection  at  Finca  Vigia  and 
has  since  been  closely  involved  as  an 
adviser  to  the  preservation  project. 

Spanier  is  leading  the  effort  to  publish  the 
complete  letters  of  Hemingway,  which 
through  the  years  have  been  carefully  guard- 
ed. Only  two  books  of  selected  letters  have 
ever  been  published,  and  about  90  percent  of 
his  letters  are  as  yet  unpublished.  The  proj- 
ect, a  cooperative  venture  of  the  Ernest  Hem- 
ingway Foundation,  Hemingway's  family  and 
the  University,  is  known  as  the  Hemingway 
Letters  Project  at  Penn  State. 

As  general  editor,  Spanier  is  responsible 
for  editing  and  annotating  all  of  Hemingway's 
correspondence,  a  collection  estimated  to  be 
8,000  to  10,000  letters  strong,  for  publication 
in  a  multi-volume  edition.  She  will  be  assem- 
bling and  directing  an  international  team  of 
scholars  to  contribute  to  this  effort  according 
to  their  specialties. 

The  first  phase  of  the  project,  locating 
Hemingway's  correspondence,  took  Spanier 
to  Finca  Vigia.  She  is  one  of  only  a  handful  of 
Hemingway  experts  to  see  the  collection, 
which  has  been  carefully  tended  by  Cuban 
curators  since  his  home  became  a  national 
museum  following  his  1961  suicide  in  Idaho. 

Although  Hemingway's  widow,  Mary, 
removed  more  than  200  pounds  of  his  papers 
from  Cuba  in  1961  —  papers  which  are  now 
in  the  Hemingway  Collection  of  the  John  E 
Kennedy  Library  —  Spanier  said  a  rich  trove 
of  material  remains  at  Finca  Vigia. 

"It  was  a  scholar's  dream  come  true.  I  lit- 
erally got  goosebumps  when  I  entered  Hem- 
ingway's cellar  and  saw  those  original  letters 
and  manuscripts,"  she  said  of  her  trip.  "Bar- 
ring the  discovery  of  the  famous  lost  suit- 
case' full  of  his  earliest  manuscripts  that  was 
stolen  in  a  Paris  train  station  in  1922,  the 
archive  at  Finca  Vigia  is  likely  the  last  signifi- 
cant cache  of  Hemingway  papers  yet  to  be 
explored." 

According  to  Spanier,  more  than  20,000 
items  have  been  meticulously  inventoried, 
including  Hemingway's  firearms,  clothing, 
animal  trophies  and  biological  specimens, 
and  art  works.  She  said  the  Finca  Vigia 
papers  consist  of  everything  from  recipes  to 
manuscript  materials,  scrapbooks,  reviews  of 
his  books  that  he  had  saved  since  1925  and 
moved  with  him  from  Paris  to  Cuba,  scrap- 
books  of  news  articles  about  his  back-to-back 
African  plane  crashes  in  1954  and  collected 
clippings  about  him  from  Cuban  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

"Of  primary  interest  to  scholars  are  the 


Sandra  Spanier  walks  with  Cuban  President  Fidel  Castro  as  they  tour  San  Francisco  de 
Paula  near  Havana. 

Cuba  makes  Hemingway  papers  available 


The  Associated  Press 
HAVANA  —  A  rejected  epilogue  for  Ernest 
Hemingway's  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls,  a 
1941  letter  from  Ingrid  Bergman  and 
more  than  20  letters  from  the  19-year-old 
Italian  contessa  he  was  in  love  with  are 
among  thousands  of  the  author's  docu- 
ments Cuba  is  making  available  to  out- 
side scholars. 

Cuban  President  Fidel  Castro  and  an 
American  group  led  by  U.S.  Rep.  James 
McGovern  signed  an  agreement  Monday 
to  collaborate  on  the  restoration  and 
preservation  of  2,000  letters,  3,000  per- 
sonal photographs  and  some  draft  frag- 
ments of  novels  and  stories  that  were 
kept  in  the  humid  basement  of  Finca 


approximately  3,000  documents,  2,000  to 
3,000  photos,  negatives  and  glass  slide  trans- 
parencies, and  his  library  of  nearly  9,000 
books,  some  of  which  contain  marginalia 
ranging  from  his  pithy  commentary  on  the 
text  to  dated  records  of  his  pulse  and  blood 
pressure,"  Spanier  added. 

She  said  "treasures  among  the  docu- 
ments" include  draft  fragments  and  a  reject- 
ed epilogue  to  For  Whom  the  Bell  Talk;  his 
annotated  galley  proof  and  handwritten 
inserts  to  Across  the  River  and  Into  the  Trees; 
and  a  series  of  long  love  letters  to  Mary  that 
he  wrote  from  the  front  in  the  last  months  of 
World  War  II,  before  they  were  wed. 

"This  collection  promises  to  shed  new 
light  on  his  personal  relationships  and  on  his 
creative  process,"  she  said.  "And  it  will  give 
us  an  unprecedented  picture  of  his  place  in 
Cuban  popular  culture  and  of  his  relation- 
ships with  individual  Cubans  —  perhaps 


Vigia,  the  villa  outside  Havana  where  Hem- 
ingway lived  from  1939-1960. 

Among  the  delegation  was  Hemingway 
scholar  Sandra  Spanier,  associate  profes- 
sor of  English  and  general  editor  of  the 
Hemingway  Letters  Project,  a  long-term 
project  to  publish  the  complete  letters  of 
Ernest  Hemingway.  Jenny  Phillips,  grand- 
daughter of  Maxwell  Perkins,  Hemingway's 
editor,  made  a  visit  to  Finca  Vigia  in  Janu- 
ary 2001,  which  set  in  motion  the  events 
that  led  to  the  project.  Hemingway  scholar 
Scott  Berg  accompanied  Spanier,  Phillips 
and  McGovern  on  this  historic  trip. 


Reprinted  with  permission  of  The 
Associated  Press. 


helping  us  to  understand  why  he  chose  to 
live  there  for  one-third  of  his  life  and  donate 
his  1954  Nobel  Prize  medal  to  the  Cuban 
people." 

She  said  that  the  preservation  project  will 
open  the  door  to  valuable  exchanges 
between  Cuban  and  North  American  schol- 
ars. One  fascinating  bit  of  new  information 
she  learned  during  her  trip  is  that  upon 
receiving  the  Nobel  Prize,  Hemingway  did  a 
television  interview  in  Spanish  in  which  he 
called  himself  a  "Cubano  Sato,"  meaning 
"half-breed  Cuban." 

"He  loved  Cuba  and  Cuba  loved  him 
back,"  said  Spanier. 

For  more  information  on  the  Hemingway 
Letters  Project  at  Penn  State,  visit 
http://www.psu.edii/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2002/May9/hemingway.html. 


Amy  Neil  can  be  reached  at  aen4@psu.edu. 
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Sharon  Fross  and  Joe  Smith  prepare  to  deliver  food  for  Meals  on  Wheels  during  Leadership  Centre  County's  Health  and 
Human  Services  program  day. 

Photo:  Julie  A.  Brink 

Leadership  Centre  County  counts  many 
from  University  among  its  graduates 

By  Julie  A.  Brink  shiD  Centre  County  (LCC)  Class  of  2003.  The  cl 


By  Julie  A.  Brink 

Public  Information 

Sharon  Fross,  director  of  Continuing  Education  at 
University  Park,  may  have  thought  she  was  along 
for  the  ride  when  she  hopped  into  the  station 
wagon  with  Meals  on  Wheels  driver  Joe  Smith. 
But,  he  handed  her  a  bag  and  off  she  went  to  the  door 
where  she  rapped  and  called  out,  "Meals  on  Wheels!"  A 
woman  in  a  house  coat  opened  the  door  and  accepted  the 
bag.  Fross  hopped  back  into  the  car  and  sped  off  to  the 
next  delivery. 

That  ride  through  State  College's  Highlands  neighbor- 
hood was  just  part  of  the  day's  activities  for  the  Leader- 


ship Centre  County  (LCC)  Class  of  2003.  The  class  of  39 
was  participating  in  the  organization's  Health  and  Human 
Services  Day  where  they  toured  17  of  Centre  County's  88 
agencies. 

Health  and  Human  Services  Day  is  an  important  learn- 
ing opportunity  for  the  class.  Half  of  Centre  County's 
budget  is  devoted  to  human  services,  county  commission- 
er Keith  Bierly  told  them.  That  amounts  to  about  $44.5 
million,  most  of  it  from  federal  and  state  funding. 

Penn  State  has  been  a  substantial  part  of  the  Leader- 
ship Centre  County  equation  since  its  inception  in  1991. 
Some  100  of  the  program's  367  graduates,  or  about  27 
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University  establishes 
Employee  Assistance  Fund 

The  University  has  established  an  employee  special  assis- 
tance fund  designed  to  provide  financial  support  for  fac- 
ulty and  staff  facing  a  wide  range  of  personal  or  family 
hardships. 

Through  an  initial  private  gift  of  $2  million,  the  fund 
has  been  created  as  an  endowment  with  its  annual  yield 
used  to  support  employees  in  need.  The  University  hopes 
that  establishment  of  this  fund  will  encourage  employees 
and  members  of  the  Penn  State  community  to  make  fur- 
ther contributions  to  help  build  the  endowment. 

"We're  thankful  to  have  received  this  substantial  gift 
that  further  enhances  the  University's  efforts  to  put  its 
people  first,"  said  President  Graham  B.  Spanier.  "This  fund 
will  help  cover  a  broad  range  of  extenuating  financial  cir- 
cumstance that  will  enhance  the  quality  of  life  and  improve 
the  mental,  emotional  and  physical  well-being  of  employ- 
ees and  members  of  their  household." 

The  new  fund  will  provide  financial  support  for  tempo- 
rary circumstances  such  as  family  tragedies;  destruction 
of  home  or  property  by  fire  or  other  disaster;  short  term 
disabilities  where  income  is  curtailed;  uncompensated 
funeral  expenses;  catastrophic  or  unusual  medical  expens- 
es not  already  covered;  and  medical  insurance  for  unin- 
sured members  of  employee  households  who  are  other- 
wise without  coverage;  temporary  supplements  to  cover 
extended-care  facilities  while  an  employee  is  arranging 

Fund,  page  2 

Expanded  benefits  information 
is  now  accessible  on  the  Web 

Employees  are  now  able  to  access  more  of  their  benefits 
information  online,  thanks  to  a  new,  secure  Web  site  from 
the  Employee  Benefits  Division. 

Through  the  new  site,  called  the  Employee  Benefits 
Inquiry  System  (EBIS),  regular  full-time  faculty  and  staff 
can  verify  their  current  benefit  plan  and  dependent  infor- 
mation as  well  as  view  their  current  deductions  for  flexi- 
ble spending  accounts,  403(b)  and  457(b)  supplemental 
retirement  plans.  A  valid  Penn  State  User  ID  and  pass- 
word are  required  to  access  the  site. 

In  addition,  those  enrolled  in  flexible  spending 
accounts  may  view  their  flex  claim  and  payment  activity, 
as  well  as  the  current  balance  in  their  accounts.  As  in  the 
past,  flexible  benefit  reimbursements  will  be  processed 
weekly  and  participants  will  continue  to  receive  e-mail 
notification  of  direct  deposit  to  their  bank  account 

Benefits,  page  2 
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percent,  have  been  University  employ- 
ees. Sixteen  in  the  current  class  have 
some  sort  of  University  affiliation  rang- 
ing from  management  to  staff  assis- 
tants. 

"This  is  not  an  executive  training 
program."  said  Connie  Shroeder,  direc- 
tor of  the  Centre  County  United  Way, 
and  a  member  of  the  class  of  2003. 

Instead,  Leadership  Centre  County 
aims  to  develop  community  leadership 
potential  throughout  the  county. 
Through  nine  program  days  during  the 
yearlong  program,  class  participants 
are  exposed  to  various  aspects  of  the 
community  —  history,  health  and 
human  services,  government,  econo- 
my, environment,  education  and  arts. 

For  the  folks  at  the  University,  some 
newcomers,  some  old  hands.  Leader- 
ship Centre  County  is  a  platform  for 
community  involvement.  Besides 
enhancing  leadership  skills  and  forging 
critical  relationships.  University 
employees  have  an  opportunity  to  work 
toward  better  town/gown  relationships. 

"It's  an  excellent  forum  for  me  to 
become  familiar  with  the  community,  to 
become  connected  and  to  learn  what 
the  community  educational  needs  are 
so  that  Continuing  Education  can 
respond  to  these  needs,"  said  Fross, 
who  joined  the  University  last  January. 
"I'm  very  grateful  for  this  opportunity. 

"I  think  what  a  lot  of  people  in  class 
are  doing  is  looking  where  they  per- 
sonally would  like  to  be  involved,"  she 
continued.  "A  lot  of  Penn  State  people 
get  involved.  Whep  you  look  at  what 
Penn  State  can  do  for  the  community, 
it's  a  wonderful  forum  to  do  something 
individually  —  to  help  in  a  professional 
capacity  and  to  see  where  the  needs 
are  where  individual  contributions  can 
be  made  as  well." 

Talat  Azhar.  senior  marketing 
research  associate,  visited  an  assisted 
living  facility  operated  by  the  Centre 
For  Aging. 

"Generally,  I  think  this  whole  thing 
is  a  big  eye-opener,"  she  said.  "You  take 
so  much  for  granted.  You  don't  realize 
that  people  (behind  the  scenes)  are 
making  it  all  happen." 

"I  found  it  to  be  beneficial  to  learn 
how  many  lesser-known  agencies  exist 
in  our  county,"  said  Kristen  McKee, 
executive  assistant  and  facilities  coordi- 
nator in  the  Pennsylvania  Rural  Leader- 
ship Program.  "I  was  amazed  at  the 
outreach  outside  of  the  State  College 
area.  Sometimes  it  appears  we  get  so 
focused  on  the  University,  we  forget 
about  the  rest  of  the  county." 

Philip  Burlingame.  assistant  vice  pres- 
ident of  student  affairs,  is  part  of  the 
Leadership  Centre  County  Class  of  2001. 

As  a  result  of  his  intensive  year  of 
programs,  Burlingame  has  a  deeper 


Members  of  the  Leadership  Centre  County  Class  of  2003  talk  as  they  check  out  the 

displays  from  area  Health  and  Human  Services  agencies. 
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understanding  of  Centre  County's 
needs  and  problems. 

"Most  people  know  about  the  threat 
that  rapid  growth,  development  and  high- 
way construction  are  bringing  to  bear  on 
our  quality  of  life,"  he  said.  "I  suspect 
fewer  people  realize  the  deep-seated 
social  problems  that  plague  so  many  fam- 
ilies in  this  county.  Our  juvenile  justice 
system  is  being  overwhelmed  and  many 
children  in  our  community  are  daily 
placed  in  harm's  way  by  abuse,  poverty 
and  hunger.  I  am  afraid  the  social  service 
needs  in  Centre  County  are  minimized 
by  the  public  because  they  are  overshad- 
owed by  the  'happy  valley'  notion  of  ubiq- 
uitous affluence.  It  is  too  easy  to  ignore 
the  needs  of  impoverished  families  in 
outlying  small  villages  in  Penns  Valley 
and  in  northern  Centre  County  —  or 
even  more  so  in  State  College  borough." 

After  completing  the  program,  he's 
extended  his  interest  in  working  with 
youth.  Burlingame  volunteers  as  a 
member  of  the  Boy  Scout  Troop  20 
committee  in  Centre  Hall  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Juniata  Council  board  of 
directors.  On  campus,  Burlingame 
advises  Alpha  Phi  Omega,  a  national 
co-ed  service  fraternity. 

Burlingame  also  serves  as  Leader- 
ship Centre  County's  Class  of  2001 
alumni  endowment  fund  chair,  which  is 
trying  to  create  an  endowment  fund  to 
help  defray  future  tuition  costs  for  pro- 
gram participants. 

"Various  LCC  alumni  employed  at 
Penn  State  serve  as  volunteers  on  one 
of  our  many  committees,  for  example 
Steve  Koths  (director  of  financial 
offices)  is  our  treasurer,  Lydia  Abdul- 
lah (senior  external  reporting  special- 
ist) is  our  immediate  past  president," 
according  to  Georgia  Abbey,  who 


ticked  off  a  list  of  LCC  board  members 
that  included  eight  directors  with  past 
and  present  University  affiliations.  "You 
can  see  that  Penn  Staters  remain 
involved  in  LCC  —  not  to  mention  the 
work  that  they  and  others  do  through- 
out the  community." 

That  participation  is  a  example  of 
the  synergy  between  the  community 
and  the  University. 

It's  evident  at  the  Meals  on  Wheels 
program,  where  four  of  the  board's 
directors  are  leadership  graduates  and 
50  percent  of  the  board  has  a  Penn 
State  affiliation.  Among  the  volunteers, 
the  percentage  is  higher:  About  80  per- 
cent have  some  sort  of  University  back- 
ground, according  to  Anna  Carol  Buff- 
ington,  executive  director. 

The  University  works  in  a  charitable 
capacity  with  Meals  on  Wheels,  donat- 
ing foodstuffs  to  the  group  from  food 
vendor  shows,  leftover  foodstuffs  from 
when  the  residence  halls  close  and 
snacks  from  Thon. 

"At  the  end  of  the  dance  marathon, 
there's  10  to  12  vans  of  food  left"  that  is 
donated  to  food  kitchen,  according  to 
Buffington. 

Another  example  is  Housing  Transi- 
tions, where  Penn  State  students  volun- 
teer there,  graduate  and  become  mem- 
bers of  the  staff.  "We're  always  glad  to 
have  them  here,"  said  Ron  Quinn,  exec- 
utive director. 

This  year's  Leadership  Centre  Coun- 
ty class  will  graduate  in  June.  Applica- 
tions are  due  for  the  next  class  on 
March  29.  For  information,  check  the 
Web  at  http://leadershipcentrecounty.org 
or  call  (814)  238-5559. 


Julie  A.  Brink  can  i 
jab81@psu.edu 
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for  Medicaid;  and  temporary  financial  hardshi] 

beyond  the  control  of  the  individual. 

The  scope  of  employee  hardships  that  this  fund 
is  designed  to  help  overcome  is  not  limited.  How- 
ever, with  limited  funds  available,  the  level  of  sup- 
port available  for  certain  requests  may  be  modest 
in  relation  to  overall  need. 

Expenditures  from  the  fund  will  be  made  by  the 
associate  vice  president  for  human  resources.  Indi- 
viduals are  required  to  submit  a  written  request  to 
her  and  indicate  the  assistance  requested,  the  rea- 
son why  the  assistance  is  needed  and  the  approxi- 
mate cost  of  the  assistance.  In  extenuating  circum- 
stances, someone  other  than  the  recipient  may  make 
the  request  on  the  individual's  behalf;  in  this  case, 
further  documentation  may  be  requested.  It  is  antic- 
ipated that  individuals  requesting  assistance  from 
this  fund  will  have  sought  help  from  other  sources 
external  to  the  University,  if  appropriate,  before 
seeking  assistance  from  this  fund. 

Available  funds  not  disbursed  to  employees  in  a 
particular  year  will  be  added  to  the  endowment  prin- 
cipal or  carried  over  to  the  next  year  for  disbursement. 

To  donate  to  the  fund,  send  the  donation,  specif- 
ically designated  for  the  fund,  to  Employee  Assis- 
tance Fund,  1  Old  Main,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 
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Changes  in  benefits,  such  as  the  addition  or  dele- 
tion of  a  dependent,  will  be  reflected  in  the  EBIS  sys- 
tem as  soon  as  they  are  processed  in  the  Employee 
Benefits  Division.  Flexible  benefits  claim  informa- 
tion will  update  after  business  hours  each  Friday  and 
will  be  available  with  the  receipt  of  the  e-mail  notifi- 
cation of  deposit. 

The  Employee  Benefits  Inquiry  System  can  be 
accessed  from  the  Employee  Benefits  Division  Web 
site  at  http://www.ohr.psu.edu/benefits/benefits.htm 
The  site  includes  an  online  feedback  survey. 

Lifetime  Maximums 

The  University's  Hospital,  Surgical,  Major  Med- 
ical Plan  (Plan  A)  as  well  as  the  PPO  (Healthpass  in 
those  areas  where  HealthAmerica  administers  the 
plan;  Open  Choice  where  Aetna  is  the  plan  admin- 
istrator) each  are  subject  to  lifetime  coverage  maxi- 
mums. The  maximum  benefit  for  each  covered  indi- 
vidual (either  employee  or  dependent)  is  8500,000. 
However,  there  are  provisions  for  the  restoration  of 
some  or  all  of  the  amounts  previously  used. 

On  Jan.  1  of  each  year,  each  covered  person  who 
has  had  health-care  services  provided  by  their 
health  plan  automatically  will  have  an  amount 
restored  for  future  use.  The  amount  restored  each 
year  will  be  either  the  amount  needed  to  bring  the 
maximum  back  to  the  full  amount  or  $1,000, 
whichever  is  less. 

Additionally,  at  any  time  after  the  amount 
charged  toward  an  individual's  overall  maximum  has 
exceeded  $1,000,  that  individual  may  request  a  full 
restoration  of  the  benefit  by  furnishing  satisfactory 
proof  that  he  or  she  is  in  good  health.  The  decision 
to  grant  full  restoration  is  at  the  discretion  of  the 
health  plan  administrator. 

Questions  about  the  restoration  process  can  be 
directed  to  the  Employee  Benefits  Division  at  (814) 
865-1473  or  by  e-mail  to  bene@psu.edu. 
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Completed  Nittany  Parking  Deck  addition  open  for  business 


The  new  sections  of  the  Nittany  Parking  Deck  on  the 
University  Park  campus  opened  Jan.  8.  The  opening  of 
the  renovated  deck  means  some  changes  for  those 
using  the  facility: 

■  The  entry  will  revert  back  to  the  west  side  of  the 
deck,  nearest  to  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  The  exit  will 
remain  on  the  east  (Moore  Building)  side  of  the  facili- 
ty. 

■  Traffic  patterns  within  the  structure  now  are  one- 
way only.  This  is  a  change  from  the  old  two-way  traffic 
pattern. 

■  Due  to  weather  conditions  and  construction  tim- 
ing, the  old  section  of  the  deck  will  remain  with  90- 
degree,  head-in  parking.  The  new  sections  have  been 
striped  off  for  angled,  head-in  parking  with  the  angle  in 
the  direction  of  traffic  (similar  to  the  Eisenhower 
Deck).  The  old  section  of  the  deck  will  be  re-striped  to 
reflect  the  angled  parking  during  spring  break  or  when- 
ever the  ambient  temperatures  allow  paint  to  adhere 
properly. 

■  From  7:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday, 
the  Nittany  Deck  use  is  prioritized  as  follows:  Green  B 
permit  holders;  any-area  permit  holders:  guests  of  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn;  and  other  visitors  as  space  allows.  The 
Nittany  Deck  is  not  intended  for  use  by  current  stu- 
dents. 

■  From  4  p.m.  to  7:30  a.m.  the  next  business  day, 
other  permit-holders,  including  student  permit-holders, 
may  use  the  facility. 

■  Visitors  may  use  the  deck  at  a  rate  of  75  cents  per 
hour  on  a  space-available  basis. 

At  this  time,  the  Parking  Office  is  investigating  more 
sophisticated  gate  control  systems  to  allow  for  more 
comfortable  use  by  Green  B  permit  holders  and  to 
ensure  that  the  facility  is  available  to  its  intended  users 
at  all  times.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  gate  and 
access  control  equipment  will  be  installed  this  spring. 

For  more  information,  call  Teresa  Davis  at  (814)  863- 
4006  or  e-mail  tad6@psu.edu. 


Cars  enter  Nittany  Parking  Deck  just  before  8  a.m.  Jan.  8,  the  first  day  the  new  sections  of  the  deck  opened.  The  car: 
going  through  a  new  gate  that  automatically  opens  when  a  magnetic  sensor  in  the  ground  senses  a  car  on  top  of  it. , 
second  similar  sensor  inside  the  gate  triggers  the  gate  to  close  once  the  car  clears  the  gate. 

Photos:  I 
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The  new  sections  of  the  parking  deck  feature  angled  parking  and  one-way  driving,  above  left.  Above  right,  the  expanded  deck  has  a  new  look.  The  deck  is  located  near  The  Nittany 
Lion  Inn  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Parking  in  the  deck  is  reserved  for  those  holding  a  Green  B  permit,  those  visiting  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  or  those  with  any-area  or  floating 
permits  from  7:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
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News  in  Brief 
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Library  computers  require  ID 

Beginning  this  month,  students,  faculty  and  staff  will 
need  to  enter  their  Penn  State  password  and  ID  to  use 
most  of  the  computers  in  the  University  Libraries. 
This  will  provide  secure  access  to  The  CAT,  the 
Libraries'  online  catalog  of  more  than  4.6  million  volumes; 
more  than  350  databases; 
numerous  other  digital 
resources;  and  the  Web. 
Adoption  of  this  new 
authentication  process  will 
bring  the  Libraries  into 
compliance  with  Univer- 
sity computer  security 
policies  and  maintain 
the  same  level  of  confi- 
dentiality users  have  in  all 
University  computing  facilities. 
Special  Express  LIAS  worksta- 
i  all  llniversity  Libraries  will 
and  will  be  available  for  limited 
use  by  individuals  who  do  not  have  Access  Accounts,  such 
as  community  patrons  and  library  visitors.  The  Express 
LIAS  workstations  will  provide  access  to  The  CAT,  the 
online  catalog;  online  databases  licensed  by  the  University 
Libraries;  and  a  limited  selection  of  Web  sites. 
For  information,  call  (814)  865-0401. 

CFW  meetings 

The  Commission  for  Women  will  meet  this  semester  from 
11:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  in  404  Old  Main  on  the  University 
Park  campus  on  Jan.  22,  Feb.  18,  May  19  and  June  17.  The 
commission  will  meet  from  3  to  5  p.m.  March  24  at  The 
Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel.  The  April  15  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Penn  State  Great  Valley. 

Meetings  are  open  to  all  University  faculty,  staff  and 
students.  The  commission  is  an  advisory  group  to  Presi- 
dent Graham  B.  Spanier  about  issues  of  concern  for  the 
women  faculty,  staff  and  students  of  Penn  State.  Any  ques- 
tions should  be  directed  to  the  commission's  office  at 
(814)  863-8493. 

CLGBTE  meetings 

The  Commission  on  Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexual  and  Transgen- 
der  Equity  will  hold  its  full  member  meetings  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus  this  semester  from  10  a.m.  to  noon 
Jan.  28  in  404  Old  Main;  from  4  to  6  p.m.  Feb.  26  in  105A 
White  Building;  from  1:30  to  3:30  p.m.  March  19  at  a  loca- 
tion to  be  announced;  from  1  to  3  p.m.  April  25  in  404  Old 
Main;  from  2  to  4  p.m.  May  27  in  404  Old  Main;  and  from 
10  a.m.  to  noon  June  25  in  404  Old  Main. 

Meetings  are  open  to  all  University  faculty,  staff  and 
students.  The  commission  is  an  advisory  group  to  Presi- 
dent Graham  B.  Spanier  about  issues  of  interest  and  con- 
cern to  members  of  the  University's  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual 
and  transgender  community.  Any  questions  should  be 
directed  to  the  commission's  office  at  (814)  863-7696. 


African-American  Read-In  events 

Two  African-American  Read-in  events  will  be  held  on  the 
University  Park  campus  in  February. 

Poet  Amy  Freeman  will  be  the  guest  author  at  Commu- 
nity Day  from  4  to  6  p.m.  Feb.  2,  in  100  Thomas  Building. 
The  event  will  include  readings  by  students,  youth  and 
educators,  as  well  as  cultural  performances. 

Arthur  Flowers  will  be  the  guest  author  for  Schools' 
Day  from  11:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  Feb.  3  in  Foster  Auditori- 
um of  Pattee  Library.  His  presentation  will  be  followed  by 
an  open  mike. 

Conflict  of  interest  reminder 

Employees  of  the  University  are  reminded  that  they 
should  exercise  the  utmost  good  faith  in  all  transactions 
that  touch  upon  their  duties  to  the  University  and  its  prop- 
erty. In  their  dealings  with  and  on  behalf  of  the  University, 
employees  will  be  held  to  a  strict  rule  of  honest  and  fair 
dealings  between  themselves  and  the  University. 

Employees  should  not  use  their  positions,  or  knowl- 
edge gained  in  those  positions,  in  a  way  that  a  conflict  of 
interest  might  arise  between  the  interest  of  the  University 
and  that  of  the  individual.  Employees  should  disclose  to 
the  administrative  head  of  the  college  or 
other  unit  in  which  they  are 
employed,  or  other  appropriate 
superior  officer,  any  potential 
conflict  of  interest  of  which 
they  are  aware  before  a  con- 
tract or  transaction  is  consum- 
mated. 

Senate  agenda  distribution 

In  order  to  reach  a  larger  University  population,  standard- 
ize procedures  and  reduce  costs,  the  University  Faculty 
Senate  office  is  moving  to  a  Web-based  distribution  of  the 
Senate  agenda.  Beginning  this  month,  the  Senate  office 
will  limit  the  distribution  of  printed  agendas  to  elected 
senators  including  faculty,  student,  appointed  and  ex-offi- 
cio  Senators.  The  University  Libraries  will  continue  to 
receive  paper  copies  of  the  agenda  for  the  University 
Archives. 

All  others  who  receive  the  Senate  agenda  may  use  the 
University  Faculty  Senate  Web  site  at  http://www.psu. 
edu/ufs/  to  access  the  agenda.  The  Senate  agenda  will  be 
posted  one  week  before  each  Senate  meeting.  Senate 
meeting  minutes  ffne  Senate  Record)  also  are  available 
on  the  Senate  Web  site  approximately  three  weeks  follow- 
ing the  Senate  meeting. 

The  Senate  Curriculum-Report  (blue  sheets)  has  been 
distributed  via  the  Web  since  1998,  and  an  electronic  dis- 
tribution list  has  been  maintained  for  notification  of  the 
publication.  This  notification  list  will  no  longer  be  used. 
Notification  of  all  Senate  publications  will  be  included  in 
the  Senate  newsletter. 

For  more  information,  contact  Susan  Youtz  at  (814) 
863-0221  or  scyl@psu.edu. 


Center  changes  name 

The  name  of  the  Center  for  Quality  and  Planning  has  been 
changed  to  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Institutional  Assess- 
ment to  better  reflect  its  mission  and  the  office's  responsi- 
bility for  the  assessment  of  institutional  effectiveness. 

The  office  will  continue  to  support  improvement,  plan- 
ning and  assessment  initiatives  at  the  unit  and  institutional 
level  and  promote  the  effective  and  efficient  use  of  . 
resources  to  maintain  and  improve  institutional  quality. 

The  new  Web  address  for  the  office  is  http://www. 
psu.edu/president/pia.  The  phone  number  will  remain  the 
same,  (814)  863-8721. 

Youth  fair 

A  youth  fair  will  be  held  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Saturday, 
Feb.  1,  in  The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel  ball- 
room. The  fair  is  designed  for  parents  who  want  to  learn 
more  about  summer  youth  activities  for  their  children, 
and  will  give  parents  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  organiz- 
ers and  learn  more  about  programs  offered  in  the  area. 
Providers  of  youth  programs  from  Penn  State,  the  Centre 
Region  and  around  the  area  may  participate. 

For  more  information  on  attending  the  fair  or  partici- 
pating in  the  event,  call  Judy  Hall  or  Pam  Logan  at 
(814)  863-5100  or  check  the  Web  at  http://www. 
PennStateYouth.org. 

Carpool 

An  employee  is  looking  to  join  or  start  a  carpool  from 
Kylertown  to  University  Park.  Work  hours  are  8  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  For  information,  e-mail  cac36@psu.edu. 

Purchasing  Card  training  online 

Purchasing  Services  has  replaced  its  required  face-to-face 
Penn  State  Purchasing  Card  training  program  with  a  new 
online  system. 

The  Web-based  program  provides  a  more  convenient 
and  efficient  tutorial  for  employees  approved  to  obtain  a 
purchasing  card.  The  program  also  serves  as  a  reference 
for  current  cardholders,  reconcilers  and  financial  officers. 

Employees  who  are  approved  to  receive  a  purchasing 
card  (or  those  already  possessing  one)  may  access  the 
purchasing  card  site  at  http://www.pcardtraining.psu.edu. 
Instead  of  physically  attending  a  training  session  at  the 
Procurement  Services  Building,  employees  applying  for  a 
card  can  review  the  tutorial  at  their  own  pace.  Once  they 
understand  the  purchasing  card  program,  employees 
must  pass  a  randomly  selected  20-question  quiz  to  receive 
a  purchasing  card. 

The  online  training  program  was  developed  as  a  joint 
effort  between  Purchasing  Services  and  the  Corporate 
Controller's  Office.  Auxiliary  and  Business  Services  Infor- 
mation Systems  and  the  staff  of  Education  Technology 
Services  also  provided  design  and  technical  support 
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Lectures 


University  explores  pictorial  database  services 


Carolyn  Lucarelli,  assistant  slide  curator  in 
the  Department  of  Art  History,  and  Henry 
Pisciotta,  arts  and  architecture  librarian  in 
University  Libraries,  will  discuss  a  pilot  pic- 
torial database  at  5:30  p.m.  Monday,  Jan.  20, 
in  208  Engineering  Unit  E  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus. 

This  past  fall  semester,  the  University 
piloted  a  prototype  pictorial  database  serv- 
ice that  was  accessible  to  all  Penn  State 
users.  It  combined  digital  images  from 
many  sources,  including  licensed  photo- 
graphs; contributions  from  faculty;  and 
inclusions  from  Penn  State  collections  such 
as  the  University  Libraries,  the  Palmer 


Museum  of  Art  and  the  Department  of  Art 
History  slide  library.  "Prototype  Digital 
Image  Services  for  Penn  State  from  the 
Visual  Image  User  Study  Project"  sums  up 
that  effort  and  includes  a  demonstration 
the  database  as  well  as  other  work,  includ- 
ing a  more  experimental,  peer-to-peer  sys- 
tem. 

VIUS,  the  Visual  Image  User  Study,  a 
research  project  at  Penn  State,  funded  by 
the  A.W.  Mellon  Foundation,  is  assessing 
needs  for  a  digital  image  delivery  system  at 
Penn  State. 

For  information,  contact  Jim  Frost  at 
jxfl7@psu.edu  or  (814)  865  6697. 


Using  student  feedback  topic  for  network  meeting 


An  informal  discussion  of  practical  examples 
of  student  input  being  used  to  design  or 
redesign  classes,  programs  and  services  will 
be  held  at  the  Quality  Advocates'  Network 
meeting  from  8:30  to  10  a.m.  Friday,  Jan.  24,  in 
404  Old  Main,  University  Park. 

Mary  Beth  Oliver,  associate  professor  of 
communications,  will  share  how  she  inte- 
grates student  input  into  her  classroom. 
Gail  Hurley,  director  of  Housing  and  Resi- 
dential Life,  will  discuss  ways  in  which  stu- 
dent input  has  been  integrated  into  plan- 


ning for  residence  hall  services.  Jim  Wager, 
assistant  vice  provost  for  enrollment  man- 
agement and  University  registrar,  will  share 
how  student  input  is  used  to  plan  registra- 
tion and  other  services. 

Those  wishing  to  attend  should  call  the 
Office  of  Planning  and  Institutional  Assess- 
ment at  (814)  863-8721  or  e-mai 
psupia@psu.edu.  Campus  colleges  inter- 
ested in  participation  via  PicTel  should  con- 
tact the  Office  of  Planning  and  Institutiona 
Assessment. 


Astronomer  to  discuss  gravitational  waves 


A  free  public  lecture,  "Gravita- 
tional Waves:  From  Black-Holes 
to  light-Waves  to  a  New  Astron- 
omy," will  be  presented  by 
physicist  and  astronomer  Lee 
Samuel  Finn  at  11  a.m.  Jan.  18 
in  102  Thomas  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

Finn,  professor  of  physics 
and  director  of  the  Center  for 
Gravitational  Wave  Physics  at 
the  University,  is  one  of  the 


Lee  Samuel  Finn 


itational  waves  —  vibrations 
caused  by  the  interaction  ol 
objects  in  space  that  Einstein's 
theories  of  relativity  predict  but 
scientists  never  have  been  able 
to  detect. 

In  his  lecture,  Finn  will 
describe  what  gravitational 
waves  are,  how  scientists  have 
set  out  to  "see"  them,  and  how 
scientists  expect  to  use  gravita- 
tional waves  to  reveal  a  new  kind 


world's  leaders  in  the  effort  to  detect  grav-     of  astronomy. 

Aquatic  habitat  restoration  to  be  explored 

David  Black  of  Biohabitats  Inc.  will  speak  Black's  talk,  "Nine  Mile  Run  Aquatic 

about  aquatic  habitat  restoration  from  12:15  Ecosystem-Restoration  Project,  Pittsburgh, 

to  1:15  p.m.  Friday,  Jan.  17,  in  202  Ham-  Pa.,"  is  part  of  the  Department  of  Civil  and 

mond  Building  on  the  University  Park  cam-  Environmental  Engineering  Hydrosystems 

pus.  Seminar  Series. 

'Golden  Flying  Saucers'  to  be  explored 


The  Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  a 
weekly  informal  lunchtime  gathering  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  other  members  of  the 
University  community,  has  announced  the 
next  speaker  in  this  semester's  series. 

Thomas  Beebee,  professor  of  compara- 
tive literature,  will  discuss  "Golden  Flying 
Saucers:  Ernesto  Cardenal  and  Millennial 
Ufology"  on  Monday,  Jan.  20. 


The  events  begin  with  lunch  from  12:15 
to  12:40  p.m.  in  102  Kern  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus;  Participants  may 
bring  their  own  lunch  or  buy  something  in 
Kern  Cafeteria.  Coffee  and  tea  are  provid- 
ed. The  speaker  will  begin  at  about  12:40 
p.m.  The  events  are  free, to  the  public.       , 

For  information,  e-mail  Daniel  Walden  at 
dxw8@psu.edu. 


New  Kensington  seeks  campus  executive  officer 


The  Commonwealth  College  invites  applications  and 
nominations  for  the  position  of  campus  executive  officer 
(CEO)  at  Penn  State  New  Kensington. 

The  CEO  reports  to  the  dean  of  the  Commonwealth 
College  and  provides  academic  and  administrative  lead- 
ership for  the  campus  in  all  areas,  including  academic 
programming  (both  resident  instruction  and  continuing 
education),  human  resources,  fiscal  management  and 
facilities  maintenance/improvement.  The  CEO  also  is 
responsible  for  developing  and  maintaining  close  rela- 
tionships with  surrounding  communities  as  well  as  other 
University  campuses  and  administrative  units. 

Preferred  qualifications  include: 

■  earned  doctorate  and  college  teaching  experience; 

■  record  of  success  as  a  senior  academic  administra- 
tor or  other  senior  executive; 

■  demonstrated  leadership  skills,  vision  and  ability  to 
identify  and  build  on  the  strengths  of  a  successful  aca- 
demic institution; 

■  familiarity  with  the  use  and  implementation  of  tech- 


nology in  an  educational  setting; 

■  well-developed  communication  skills  and  a  demon- 
strated ability  to  work  in  an  environment  of  collegiality 
and  shared  decision-making; 

■  success  in  building  a  rich,  diverse  work  force  and 
student  community; 

■  extensive  experience  in  developing  collaborative 
partnerships  with  community  and  business  leaders;  and 

■  ability  to  work  collaboratively  within  a  multi-campus 
system  to  identify  and  achieve  common  goals. 

Applicants  should  submit  a  letter  of  application, 
resume,  and  the  names,  addresses  (including  e-mail 
addresses)  and  phone  numbers  of  three  professional  ref- 
erences to  Lisa  B.  Squire,  senior  director.  College  Admin- 
istration, Planning  and  Information  Technology,  111  Old 
Main,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 

The  position  is  available  July  1. 

Review  of  applications  will  begin  Feb.  1  and  continue 
until  the  position  is  filled. 


Achieving  Women 
nominations  sought 

The  Commission  for  Women  is  seeking  to  recognize  women 
who  have  achieved  and  excelled  at  Penn  State  and  in  their 
communities.  Women  selected  for  the  award  will  be  honored 
at  the  Commission  for  Women's  annual  banquet  on  March  24 
at  The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus. 

The  commission  is  asking  for  nominations  of  achieving 
women  from  the  following  categories:  faculty:  staff  exempt: 
staff  non-exempt;  administrative;  technical  service;  under- 
graduate student  and  graduate  student 

Nominations  should  be  submitted  to:  Karen  M.  Hackett 
Achieving  Women  of  Penn  State  nominations,  230  Computer 
Building,  University  Park,  PA  16802.  For  information,  e-mail 
kmh@psu.edu.  For  a  nomination  form,  call  the  commission 
office  at  (814)  865-1683  or  visit  the  Web  at  http://www. 
lions.psu.edu/cfw/.  Award  criteria  and  more  information  are 
available  at  the  site.  Submissions  are  due  no  later  than  Feb.  14. 


Stay  informed 

Get  the  latest  news  for  and  about  Penn  State  faculty  and  staff  from  the  Faculty/Staff  Newswire.  This  free  news  service  from  the  editors  of  Intercom  is  e-mailed  each  week  to 
full-time  faculty  and  staff.  Those  who  are  not  full-time  faculty  or  staff  also  may  subscribe  by  visiting  the  Web  at  httpaVwww.psu.edu/IWTEHCOIVl/newswire/.  For  information,  e-mail 
Annemarie  Mountz  at  AMounta@psu.edu, 
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Making  Life  Better 

Inventing  the  future  at  Penn  State 

EVA  J.  PELL,  vice  president  for  research 


Buildings  may  withstand  quakes,  but  not  bombs 


By  Barbara  Hale 
Public  Information 

Buildings  built  according  to  federal 
design  criteria  to  be  able  to  withstand 
earthquakes  may  not  be  able  to  survive 
the  effects  of  explosions  from  bombs 
small  enough  to  be  carried  by  a  terror- 
ist, Penn  State  Protective  Technology 
Center  (PTC)  researchers  have  found. 

Theodor  Krauthammer,  PTC  director 
and  study  leader,  said.  "Our  analyses 
show  that  three  dimensional  structural 
steel  welded  connections  designed  to 
resist  the  effects  of  earthquakes  may 
fail  when  subjected  to  small  bomb  blasts 
even  when  the  structure  is  based  on 
recommended  design  procedures." 

The  steel  design  specifications, 
known,  as  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  350  or  the  Seismic 
Recommended  Design  Criteria  for  New 
Steel  Moment-Framed  Buildings,  were 
issued  after  recent  earthquakes  in  the 


U.S.  highlighted  weaknesses  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  steel  connec- 
tions. "Important  design  modifications 
were  introduced  into  these  seismic 
design  guidelines  following  the  assess- 
ments of  earthquake  performance," 
Krauthammer  explained.  "Now,  our  pre- 
liminary study  has  produced  findings 
that  raise  concerns  about  the  safety  of 
using  the  modified  structural  steel  con- 
nections for  blast  resistance." 

The  research  team,  which  included 
current  and  former  graduate  students, 
used  computer  simulations  and  numeri- 
cal studies  that  had  been  validated  to 
insure  that  they  can  reproduce  real- 
world  behavior.  The  test  model  was  a 
hypothetical  one-story  frame  steel  struc- 
ture in  a  multi-story  building  with  cor- 
ner connections,  cross  section  members 
and  columns  sized  to  resist  earthquake 
conditions.  The  internal  blast  simulated, 
approximately,  a  small  25-pound  bomb, 
the  range  of  explosive  capable  of  being 


carried  by  a  terrorist.  The  rotation  pro- 
duced by  the  blast  at  the  structure's 
connections  is  typically  used  to  assess 
structural  damage. 

The  team's  analysis  showed  that  all 
the  connections  exhibited  very  large 
rotations  or  outright  failure,  indicating 
that  all  such  connections  could  be 
expected  to  fail.  The  engineer  said, 
"The  failure  is  localized  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  explosion.  However,  the  local  failure 
could  compromise  the  stability  of  the 
entire  multi-story  building  if  it  triggers 
progressive  collapse. 

"Our  ongoing  studies  are  aimed  at 
addressing  the  issues  raised  during  this 
investigation,  including  consideration  of 
progressive  collapse  of  multi-story 
buildings,"  Krauthammer  added. 

Support  for  this  study  came  from  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 


Barbara  Hale  can  be  reached  at 

ball'"  jmt.edu. 


PENN  STATE'S 
RESEARCH  HERITAGE 

In  1960,  Penn  State  established 
the  nation's  first  interdisciplinary 
curriculum  in  solid  state  technol- 
ogy and  in  1962  created  the 
interdisciplinary  Materials 
Research  Laboratory  —  the  first 
such  unit  in  the  United  States  to 
be  organized  without  federal 
block  support  The  lab  won  inter- 
national recognition  in  the  fields 
of  mate- 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 

Radio  spectrum  management 
may  cut  wireless  costs 

Penn  State  engineers  have  developed 
an  economical  way  to  more  efficiently 
manage  radio  spectrum  use  and  prevent 
interference  on  wireless  broadband  sys- 
tems for  high-speed  Internet  access  — 
potentially  bringing  down  costs  for  con- 


Mohsen  Kavehrad,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Information  and  Communica- 
tions Technology  Research,  said,  "With 
this  technique,  service  providers  could 
offer  quality  service  to  more  homes 
using  only  a  limited  span  of  the  radio 
spectrum.  And,  if  providers  can  squeeze 
more  customers  onto  the  available  band- 
width, it  could  translate  into  lower  costs 
for  the  consumer." 

In  addition,  the  approach  promises 
equipment  cost  savings  since  simulations 
show  that  the  new  scheme  maintains  per- 
formance at  top  industry  standards  with 
more  economical  components. 

For  more  of  this  story,  go  to 
http://www.psu.edu/Kr/2002/ 
wirelessbroadband.html. 


LECs  may  be  future  of 
flat  panel  color  displays 

In  the  search  for  low-cost  color  displays 
that  do  not  drain  a  computer's  battery, 
the  polymer  light-emitting  electrochemi- 
cal cell  (LEC)  may  be  the  next  answer  to 
the  problem,  according  to  an  internation- 
al team  of  electrical  engineers. 

"The  color-variable  LEC  can  provide  a 
solution  to  simple,  low-cost  color  dis- 
plays," Cheng  Huang,  graduate  student  in 
electrical  engineering  at  Penn  State  said. 
Huang,  working  with  Gang  Huang, 
Suzhou  University;  J.  Guo  and  Chang- 
Zheng  Yang,  Nanjing  University,  and  Wei 
Huang  and  E.T.  Kang,  National  Universi- 
ty of  Singapore,  investigated  color  tun- 
able light-emitting  devices  and  the  attrib- 
utes necessary  for  any  organic  or  poly- 
mer electroluminescent  device  used  to 
provide  full-color  displays. 

Polymer  LECs  have  many  advantages 
for  flat-panel,  full-color  displays. 
Researchers  developed  a  voltage-con- 
trolled, two-color  bipolar,  fast  response 
LEC  based  on  ionic  conductive 
poly(phenylenevinylene)  derivatives. 
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Steven  Garrett,  United 
Technologies  Corp.  professor 

of  acoustics,  is  looking  into 
ways  to  make  ice  cream 
freezer  technology  safer  for 
the  environment. 

Photo:  Greg  Gneco 


Sound  waves  chill  ice  cream 
in  new  freezer  case  concept 


By  Barbara  Hale 
Public  Information 

Penn  State  acousticians  have  achieved 
proof  of  concept  for  a  compact  ice 
cream  freezer  case  based  on  "green" 
technology  that  substitutes  sound 
waves  for  environment-damaging  chemical 
refrigerants. 

Steven  Garrett,  the  United  Technologies 
Corp.  professor  of  acoustics,  leads  the 
research  team  conducting  the  project  with 
financial  support  from  Ben  &  Jerry's  and 
its  parent  company,  Unilever. 

"In  our  proof-of-concept  test  system, 
there  is  no  'test  freezer,'  we  simply  cool  an 
electrically  heated  piece  of  window  screen. 
The  coldest  temperature  we  have  achieved 
with  this  test  rig  is  8  degrees  below  zero 
—  well  below  the  freezing  point  of  water," 
Garrett  said.  However,  although  the  test 
rig  doesn't  look  anything  like  the  freezer 
display  case  where  you  usually  pick  up 
your  pint  of  Cherry  Garcia,  Garrett  says  it 
is  a  big  step  in  the  "green"  ice  cream  sales 
cabinet  direction. 

"We  have  achieved  proof-of-concept  for 
making  a  compact  chiller  that  has  a  vol- 
ume which  is  substantially  smaller  than 
earlier  thermoacoustic  chillers,"  he 
explained.  "And  we  did  it  with  a  system 
that  was  carefully  and  redundantly  instru- 
mented for  both  accurate  performance 
measurement  and  performance  diagnos- 
tics." 

Matthew  Poese,  doctoral  candidate  in 
acoustics,  is  part  of  the  research  team.  The 
work  is  part  of  his  doctoral  thesis. 

Garrett  explained  that  his  group's  ther- 
moacoustic chiller  uses  a  souped-up  loud- 


speaker to  generate  high  amplitude  sound 
energy  in  an  environmentally  safe  gas  — 
currently  the  air  we  breathe  —  that' is1  ttiti-' 
verted  directly  into  useful  cooling.  The 
high  amplitude  sound  levels  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  times  beyond  even  rock 
concert  levels. 

The  loudspeakers  used  in  thermoa- 
coustics  do  not  need  to  produce  a  range  of 
frequencies  or  tones  like  a  radio.  So,  Gar- 
rett's group  improved  their  efficiency  by 
operating  them  at  resonance  or  at  the 
tones  they  produce  by  the  natural  free 
oscillation  of  the  system.  The  group  has 
developed  loudspeakers  that  not  only  oper- 
ate near  their  natural  resonance  frequen- 
cies but  also  use  metal  bellows  that  replace 
loudspeaker  cones  to  compress  the  envi- 
ronmentally safe  gas  —  air  in  the  test  case 
—  used  for  chilling. 

"We  have  been  operating  loudspeakers  at 
resonance  and  using  bellows  in  thermoa- 
coustic devices  for  20  years,"  Garrett  added. 
"Now,  by  putting  the  entire  refrigeration 
core  inside  the  bellows,  we've  substantially 
reduced  the  size."  Robert  Smith,  the  third 
member  of  the  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
team  working  on  the  Ben  &  Jerry's  project, 
made  important  contributions  to  the  loud- 
speaker in  his  master's  thesis. 

Garrett  noted,  "What  began  as  basic 
research  on  the  fundamental  connections 
between  sound  waves  and  heat  transport, 
funded  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  is 
getting  closer  to  providing  an  environmen- 
tally benign  substitute  for  traditional 
engine  and  refrigeration  technology." 


Barbara  Hale  can  be  reached  at 
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Hard  hat  zone 


Youngsters  from  the  fifth-grade  class  at 
Houserville  Elementary  School  in  the 
State  College  Area  School  District 
practice  cleaving  the  minerals  halite 
and  calcite  and  using  a  protractor, 
above,  during  a  geology  field  trip  that 
took  them  to  Deike  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  The  students 
learned  that  the  way  the  minerals 
cleave  is  directly  related  to  their 
chemical  structure.  Right:  More  of  the 
students  get  a  lesson  in  seismology 
during  the  field  trip.  The  students 
standing  at  the  front  of  the  class 
simulated  an  earthquake  by  jumping  up 
and  down  as  hard  as  they  could.  The 
resulting  "earthquake"  was  recorded  on 
a  model  seismograph  next  to  the 
students. 


January  16,  2003 

Director  sought  for 
Morgan  Academic 
Support  Center 

The  vice  provost  for  Undergraduate  Edu- 
cation and  International  Programs 
announces  a  national  search  for  the  direc- 
tor for  the  Morgan  Academic  Support 
Center  for  Student-Athletes  (MASCSA). 
The  position  will  become  available  April 
1,  in  connection  with  the  impending 
retirement  of  Diana  Kenepp. 

The  position  reports  directly  to  the 
vice  provost  for  Undergraduate  Education 
and  International  Programs  and  will  over- 
see the  administration  and  supervision  of 
the  center's  comprehensive  academic  pro- 
grams and  services.  Responsibilities 
include  strategic  planning;  budgets; 
supervision  and  evaluation  of  staff;  moni- 
toring and  tracking  academic  eligibility; 
generation  of  NCAA,  institutional  and  con- 
ference academic  reports;  supervision  of 
data  management  and  research  efforts; 
participation  on  the  University  Faculty 
Senate  Committee  on  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letics and  other  University  committees; 
administration  of  programs  to  further 
enhance  the  cultural  diversity  mission  of 
the  University;  and  administration  and 
supervision  of  the  internship  program. 

The  position  requires  an  individual 
who  has  an  impeccable  record  of  integri- 
ty, commitment  to  the  values  of  higher 
education  and  significant  administrative 
experience,  and  is  able  to  lead  and  work 
well  with  others.  Candidates  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  NCAA,  confer- 
ence and  institutional  policies,  rules  and 
regulations.  A  master's  degree  is  required 
and  the  salary  will  be  commensurate  with 
experience  and  qualifications. 

R.  Scott  Kretchmar  will  chair  the 
search  committee,  which  will  begin 
reviewing  applications  Feb.  3  and  will  con- 
tinue until  the  position  is  filled.  Nomina- 
tions or  letters  of  application  and  resume 
should  be  sent  to  R.  Scott  Kretchmar, 
chair,  Search  Committee  for  the  Director 
of  MASCSA,  415  Old  Main,  Pos.  #  IC- 
14802,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 


Stay  informed 

Get  the  latest  news  for  and  about 
Penn  State  faculty  and  staff  from  the 
Faculty/Staff  Newswire.  This  free 
news  service  from  the  editors  of 
Intercom  is  e-mailed  each  week  to 
full-time  faculty  and  staff.  Those  who 
are  not  full-time  faculty  or  staff  also 
may  subscribe  by  visiting  the  Web  at 
http^Avww.psu.edu/lnrrERCOM/newswiig/ 
For  information,  e-mail  Annemarie 
Mountz  at  AMounb@Dsu.eilii 
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gg  Awards 


University  receives  awards  in  recycling  challenge 


The  Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
n  (DEP)  recognized  the  University's 
:ycling  efforts  as  DEP  concluded  its 
RUSH  to  Recycle  Challenge, 

DEP  Secretary  David  E.  Hess 
announced  the  winners. 

Penn  State  University  Park  won  first 
place  for  Most  Overall  Recyclable  Material, 
a  special  honorable  mentions  category,  col- 
lected during  the  entire  challenge  period. 
More  than  429  tons,  or  859,040  pounds, 
were  collected  at  University  Park  as  part  of 
the  challenge. 

In  the  category  of  Existing  Recycling 
Programs,  the  Wilkes-Barre  campus  won 


third  place  for  Highest  Total  Average 
Pounds  per  Students  Adjusted  collected  for 
the  entire  period  including  baseline.  That 
campus  had  a  total  of  34.39  average  pounds 
per  students  adjusted. 

Also  in  the  category  of  Existing  Recy- 
cling Programs,  Wilkes-Barre  and  Harris- 
burg  campuses  received  honorable  men- 
tions for  Greatest  Percentage  Increase  over 
Baseline.  Wilkes-Barre  campus  saw  a  40 
percent  increase  and  Harrisburg  campus 
had  a  9  percent  increase  over  baseline. 

Penn  State  was  one  of  19  Pennsylvania 
colleges  and  universities  to  participate  in 
the  Oct.  7  to  Nov.  30  competition. 


Abrams  receives  Black  Award  for  his  research 


Marc  Abrams,  professor  of  forest  ecology 
and  tree  physiology  in  the  School  of  Forest 
Resources,  has  received  the  2002  Alex  and 
Jessie  C.  Black  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Research. 

The  honor,  which  is  given  by  the  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences  and  includes  a 
$1,000  cash  award  and  a  plaque,  recognizes 
significant  accomplishments  in  agricultural 
research  at  Penn  State. 

Abrams'  research  program  deals  with 
broad-scale  temporal  and  spatial  changes  in 
forests  of  the  eastern  United  States.  This 


has  been  accomplished  using  a  unique  mul- 
tidisciplinary  approach,  including  the  fields 
of  community  ecology,  disturbance  ecolo- 
gy, historical  ecology,  dendroecology  (tree- 
ring  analysis)  and  tree  physiology. 

His  work  focuses  on  understanding  how 
stresses  such  as  drought,  climate  change, 
fire  suppression  and  land-use  alter  forests. 
Abrams  and  his  collaborators  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  understanding 
of  how  forests  in  the  eastern  United  States 
have  changed  over  the  last  200  to  300  years 
and  may  change  in  the  future. 


APPOINTMENTS 

The  following  people  were 
recently  appointed  to  new 
positions  at  the  University: 

■  James  Marks,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Der- 
matology at  Milton  S.  Her- 
shey  Medical  Center  and 
College  of  Medicine. 

■  Roxanne  C.  Shiels, 
director  of  Alumni  Outreach  in  Outreach 


Shiels 


and  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion. 
■  Lori  A.  Stania,  assistant 
director  for  Budget  and 
Finance   in   Continuing 
Education. 
For  details,  check  the 
Web  at  http://www.psu. 
edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2003/Janl6/appointments.html. 


Stania 


jp  Cost-saving  tip 

Following  is  a  cost-saving  tip  submitted  to  Intercom: 

■  Although  many  people  leave  their  computers  on  24/7  so  they  can  be 
accesses  remotely,  computer  screens  can  be  turned  off,  or  the  computer's  Energy 
Saver  system  can  be  used,  to  cut  energy  costs. 


Suggestions  for  cost-saving  tips  should  be  sent  to  editorial  assistant  Chris 
Koleno  at  CKoleno@psu.edu. 
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PARTINGS 


The  following  people  retired  from  the  Univer- 
sity with  at  least  25  years  of  service  or  with 
emeritus  rank: 

■  Ranald  M.  Crandall,  microcomputer 
information  specialist  in  College  of  the  Liber- 
al Arts; 

■  Wendie  G.  Coble,  staff  assistant  V  in 
Outreach  and  Coopera- 
tive Extension: 

■  Mabel  R.  Dolan,  jani- 
torial worker  in  Office  of 
Physical  Plant; 

■  Anna  H.  Gajar,  pro- 
fessor emerita  of  special       &M* 
education  in  College  of  Education; 

■  Stephen  E.  Harbst,  maintenance  work- 
er in  Office  of  Physical  Plant; 


■  Paul  1.  Homer,  warehouse  worker  A 
in  Business  Services; 


■  Dianne  L.  Rossman,  staff  assistant  VII 
in  Office  of  the  President; 


■  Pamela  J.  Seller,  staff  assistant  V  in 
The  Smeal  College  of  Business; 


■  George  R.  Thurman,  director  of  tech- 
nology for  Penn  State  Public  Broadcast- 


■  Virginia  L.  Watte,  janitorial  worker  in 
Office  of  Physical  Plant;  and 

■  Mary  L.  Williams,  maintenance  work- 
er, utility  in  Applied  Research  Laboratory. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2003/Janl6/partings.html. 


OBITUARIES 

Ardery  I.  Calhoun,  guard  in  Applied 
Research  Laboratory,  from  May  1, 1948, 
until  his  retirement  July  1,  1977;  died  Nov. 
14,  at  the  age  of  90. 

Irene  E.  Fisher,  residence  hall  worker  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services,  from  Jan.  1. 
1960,  until  her  retirement  Dec.  31,  1974; 
died  Jan.  3.  She  was  100. 

Mary  E.  Leon,  coding  clerk  in  Student 
Administrative  Services,  from  Aug.  17, . 
1970,  until  her  retirement  Oct  1, 1981; 
died  Nov.  30,  at  the  age  of  82. 

Gerald  G.  Lh/eringhouse,  lead  welder  in 
Office  of  Physical  Plant,  from  Aug.  26, 
1974,  until  his  retirement  Sept.  1, 1984; 
died  Nov.  19.  He  was  82. 

Gabriele  A.  Michels,  research  and  planning 
associate  in  Office  of  the  President,  from 


May  14, 1976,  until  her  retirement  Sept. 
14, 1996;  died  Dec.  1,  at  the  age  of  66. 

Evelyn  L.  Rimmey,  counter  attendant  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services,  from  Aug.  1, 
1960,  until  her  retirement  March  31, 1972; 
died  Nov.  17.  She  was  95. 

Frances  C.  Simmons,  food  service  worker 
in  Housing  and  Food  Services,  from  Nov. 
13, 1981,  until  her  retirement  Jan.  1, 1992; 
died  Dec.  8,  at  the  age  of  72. 

Joseph  L.  Spade,  janitorial  worker  at  Penn 
State  Altoona,  from  March  8, 1987,  until 
his  retirement  Jan.  28,  2000;  died  Dec.  3. 
He  was  61. 

David  P.  Wooldridge,  professor  of  biology  at 
Penn  State  Abington,  from  Jan.  1,  1968, 
until  his  retirement  Jan.  1, 1997;  died  Nov. 
12,  at  the  age  of  70. 


BOOK  SHELF 

The  following  faculty  members  recently 
published  books: 

■  Maureen  Carr,  professor  of  music, 
Multiple  Masks:  Stravinsky's  Neoclassicism 
in  His  Dramatic  Works  on  Greek  Subjects, 
published  by  University  of  Nebraska 
Press. 

■  Vijay  K.  Varadan,  professor  of  engi- 


neering science;  KJ.  Vinoy,  post-doctoral 
scholar;  and  K.A.  Jose,  assistant  professor 
of  engineering  science  and  mechanics, 
RFMEMS  and  Their  Applications,  pub- 
lished by  John  Wiley  and  Sons. 
For  details,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.  edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2003/Janl6/bookshelf.html. 


Get  the  latest  news  from  the  Faculty/Staff  Newswire.  To  subscribe,  go  to 

http-J/www.osu.edu/tNTERCOM/newswire/.  For  information,  e-mail  Annemarie 

Mountz  at  AMountz@psu.edu. 
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Shortlidge  Road 
closed  through  August 

A  portion  of  Shortlidge  Road  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus  will  be  closed  to  all 
traffic  until  mid-August  as  construction 
begins  on  the  supporting  pier  for  the 
overhead  pedestrian  bridge  between  the 
new  Chemistry  and  Life  Sciences  build- 
ings on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Access  from  Shortlidge  Road  to  Rite- 
nour  Building  from  the  south  and  the 
north  side  access  road  to  Eisenhower 
Building  and  the  Eisenhower  parking 
deck  will  be  maintained  during  the  con- 
struction period.  While  through-traffic 
along  this  stretch  of  Shortlidge  Road  will 
be  prohibited,  an  enclosed,  lighted  walk- 
way will  be  provided  for  pedestrians  to 
pass  through  along  the  east  side  of 
Shortlidge  Road.  Auto  traffic  can  bypass 
the  construction  by  using  Pollock  Road 
or  Curtin  Road  to  get  to  Bigler  Road, 
which  parallels  Shortlidge  Road  to  the 
east 

The  design  of  the  connecting  bridge, 
called  the  "Gateway,"  will  allow  biologists 
to  ferry  tropical  plants  back  and  forth 
between  the  chemistry  and  life  sciences 
buildings  during  cold  weather.  It  also  will 
serve  as  a  picturesque  lounge  area  for 
faculty  and  students. 

The  steel  work  on  the  bridge  will 
begin  in  mid-February,  followed  by  glaz- 
ing and  roofing  of  the  structure.  To  view 
an  artist's  rendition  of  what  the  complet- 
ed walkway  over  Shortlidge  Road  will 
look  like,  visit  http://www.opp.psu.edu/ 
cnst/2001/sld01S.htm. 


With  construction  taking  place  on  both  sides  of  Shortlidge  Road,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  University  Park  road  itself 
was  closed.  A  portion  of  the  road  is  out  of  commission  until  mid-August  to  allow  for  construction  of  an  overhead  pedestrian  bridge 
hroufhth  "eW  "  SCi6nCe  bUMdingS-  A"  enC'°Sed  W3lkWay  °n  *e  east  Side  of  the  road  allows  Pedestrians  ac  ess 


Grants  totaling  $1  million  to  benefit  University's  medical  projects 


Grant  from  NIH  and  NSF  to  promote  interest  in  biomedicine 


The  Department  of  Bioengineering,  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  Hershey 
Medical  Center  have  received  a  $700,000, 
four-year  grant  from  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation to  establish  a  summer  research  and 
education  institute  designed  to  encourage 
students  to  pursue  biomedical  careers. 

Institute  co-directors  are  Cheng  Dong, 
associate  professor  of  bioengineering  and 
director  of  the  Biomolecular  Transport 
Dynamics  Option  in  the  Huck  Institute  for 
Life  Sciences;  Peter  Butler,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  bioengineering;  Daniel  Jones,  sen- 
ior scientist  and  director  of  the  Intercolle- 
giate Mass  Spectrometry  Center;  and  Alan 
Snyder,  professor  of  bioengineering. 

The  Penn  State  Summer  Institute  will 
provide  a  high-quality  research  and  learn- 
ing experience  for  upper-level  undergradu- 
ate students  and  first-year  graduate  stu- 
dents majoring  in  engineering,  physical  sci- 


ence, life  science  or  clinical  science. 
Designed  to  stimulate  interest  in  bioengi- 
neering and  bioinformatics,  the  two-year 
interdisciplinary  program  will  emphasize 
the  roles  of  biomaterials  and  bio-nanotech- 
nology  in  the  health  sciences. 

Qualified  students  will  be  placed  in  insti- 
tute member  laboratories  for  two  consecu- 
tive summers,  during  which  they  will  per- 
form research  under  the  guidance  of  facul- 
ty mentors,  participate  in  workshops  on 
experimental  and  computational  tech- 
niques, and  attend  seminars  given  by  aca- 
demic and  industry  leaders  in  the  biomate- 
rials and  bio-nanotechnology  fields.  Stu- 
dents will  present  their  research  findings 
formally  at  the  end  of  each  summer  ses- 
sion. 

The  institute  will  recruit  up  to  15  stu- 
dents per  summer  and  will  provide  stipends 
and  housing  allowances.  For  program  infor- 
mation, call  Anna  Butler  at  (814)  863-6613. 


Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  aids  immunization  project 

A  $300,000  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Founda-  practitioners  and  public  health  nurses 
tion  Generalist  Faculty  Physician  Scholar  Levi  and  Brown  have  developed  a  data- 
Award  to  the  Penn  State  Immunization  Pro-  base  for  identifying  and  analyzing  the  many 
ject  wdl  develop  a  model  to  help  primary  assertions  that  give  rise  to  pubic  concern 
care  providers  respond  to  parents'  con-  about  the  safety,  efficacy  and  appropriate- 
cerns  about  childhood  immunizations.  ness  of  routine  childhood  immunizations 
The  project  is  directed  by  Benjamin  H.  To  apply  the  findings  of  the  database  Levi 
Levi,  a  pediatrician  at  Penn  State  Children's  and  Brown  also  are  developing  an  educa- 
Hospital  and  assistant  professor  in  the  tional  workshop  that  will  help  primary  care 
Department  of  Humanities.  providers  better  understand  parents'  con- 
Die  premise  of  the  project  is  that  parents  cerns  and  respond  to  them 


and  primary  care  providers,  alike,  have  chil 
dren's  best  interests  at  heart  By  systemat- 
ically identifying  and  analyzing  assertions 
levied  at  childhood  immunizations,  and 
then  creating  an  educational  workshop 
based  on  their  findings,  Levi  and  co-inves- 
tigator Georgia  Brown  aim  to  better  con- 
textualize  the  immunization  debate  for  all 
involved.  Their  target  audience  is  primary 
care  providers:  pediatric,  family  practice 
and  internal  medicine  physicians,  nurse 


Levi  and  Brown  have  been  working  for 
several  years,  supported  in  part  by  Chil- 
dren's Miracle  Network,  to  design  their 
multi-tiered,  cross-indexable  database. 
What  their  most  recent  grant  from  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  makes 
possible  is  for  Levi  and  Brown  to  dedicate 
the  majority  of  their  time  to  the  develop- 
ment and  population  of  their  database,  and 
the  design,  pilot  testing,  and  implementa- 
tion of  their  educational  workshop. 


January  16,  2003 

SArts  &  Entertainment 

Orthopedics  exhibit 

A  new  exhibit,  "eMotion  Pictures:  An  Exhibition  of  Ortho- 
pedics in  Art"  on  display  from  Jan.  17  through  Feb.  21  in 
the  Robeson  Gallery  of  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the 
University  Park  campus,  shows  artwork  by  adults  and  chil- 
dren who  have  been  touched  by  an  orthopedic  condition, 
and  by  orthopedic  surgeons  who  illustrate  some  aspect  of 
their  feeling  about  the  patient-physician  partnership  or 
making  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  patients,  practicing  the 
art  of  healing,  outcomes,  or  compassion.  Artwork  by  1981 
Penn  State  alumnus  David  Teplica,  a  Chicago-based  plastic 
and  reconstructive  surgeon  and  exhibiting  artist,  and  by  S. 
Terry  Canale,  a  Memphis,  Tenn.-based  orthopedic  sur- 
geon, are  among  those  included  in  the  exhibit. 

An  opening  reception  for  the  exhibit  will  be  held  from  5 
to  6  p.m.  Jan.  23  at  the  Robeson  Gallery.  The  reception 
will  be  preceded  by  a  presentation  from  4  to  5  p.m.  in  129 
HUB  by  Teplica.  The  exhibit  is  sponsored  by  the  Arts  & 
Health  Outreach  Initiative  of  Penn  State  in  collaboration 
with  the  HUB-Robeson  Galleries. 

In  March  and  April,  the  exhibit  will  be  shown  in  the 
College  of  Medicine  at  Hershey  Medical  Center  in  con- 
junction with  a  conference  there  March  27-29  on  arts  in 
healing  and  health  care. 

For  more  information  on  the  Arts  &  Health  Outreach 
Initiative  or  the  upcoming  conference,  contact  Ermyn 
King  at  efkl03@psu.edu  or  (814)  865-8230. 

'La  Traviata'  lecture 

"An  Afternoon  with  the  Arts"  will  continue  with  "La  Travi- 
ata" at  2:30  p.m.  Sunday,  Jan.  19,  in  112  Woodland  Build- 
ing on  the  Penn  State  Abington  campus. 

Moylan  C.  Mills,  professor  emeritus  of  integrative  arts, 
continues  his  lecture  series  before  the  opening  of  this  sea- 
son's featured  operas  of  the  Opera  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Pre-registration  is  suggested.  Tickets  are  $8.  For  infor- 
mation, call  (215)  881-7368  or  (215)  881-7661. 

Solo  recital 

Baritone  Troy  Cook  performs  a  solo  recital  at  7:30  p.m. 
Thursday,  Jan.  23,  in  Esber  Recital  Hall  in  Music  Building 
I  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  at  Penn  State  presents  the  recital  by  the 
young  opera  singer,  who  will  be  accompanied  by  pianist 
Bradley  Moore. 

Tickets  are  $10  for  general  audience  members;  $6  for 


"The  Seniors,"  photographs  by  Joel  Knepper,  will  be  on 
display  in  the  exhibit  area  of  the  Ritenour  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus  through  March  5. 


full-time  University  Park  students;  and  $8  for  those  age  18 
and  younger.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  Arts  Ticket  Cen- 
ter's Eisenhower  Auditorium  location  or  by  phone  at  (814) 
863-0255  or  (800)  ARTS-TDC 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Marilyn  Home  Foundation, 
Cook  plans  a  five-day  residency  at  Penn  State  during  the 
week  of  Jan.  20.  He  is  scheduled  to  work  with  School  of 
Music  students  along  with  high  school  students  in  State 
College  and  Bellefonte. 

Artistic  Viewpoints,  an  informal  discussion  about  the 
performance  that  provides  insight  from  an  artist  or  expert 
perspective,  is  offered  at  Esber  Recital  Hall  one  hour 
before  the  performance  and  is  free  to  ticket  holders. 

For  tickets,  information  or  a  season  brochure,  visit 
http://www.cpa.psu.edu  on  the  Web. 
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Charlotte's  Web 

Theatreworks/USA  will  perform  its  adaptation  of  Char- 
lotte's Web  at  2  p.m.  Sunday,  Jan.  26,  in  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium on  the  University  Park  campus.  The  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  presents  the  show. 

E.B.  White's  story  of  Charlotte,  a  wise  and  nurturing 
spider,  and  Wilbur,  an  anxious  but  lovable  pig,  explores 
friendship,  bravery  and  unconditional  love.  Adapted  for 
the  stage  by  Joseph  Robinette,  the  play  centers  on 
Wilbur's  morbid  fear  of  winding  up  as  ham  and  bacon. 

Tickers  are  88  for  the  hour-long  production,  and  are 
available  at  The  Arts  Ticket  Center's  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um location  or  by  phone  at  (814)  863-0255  or  (800)  ARTS- 
TIX.  For  tickets,  information  or  a  season  brochure,  visit 
http://www.cpa.psu.edu  on  the  Web. 

Clarinetist,  quartet  team  up 

Clarinetist  Richard  Stoltzman  will  perform  with  the  Ameri- 
can String  Quartet  at  7:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Jan.  28,  in 
Schwab  Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Tickets  for  the  classical  program  cost  $23  for  general 
audience  members;  $13  for  full-time  University  Park  stu- 
dents; and  $17  for  tiiose  18  and  younger.  For  tickets,  infor- 
mation or  a  season  brochure,  call  (814)  863-0255  or  visit 
http://www.cpa.psu.edu  on  the  Web. 

Artistic  Viewpoints,  an  informal  discussion  about  the 
performance  that  provides  insight  from  an  artist  or  expert 
perspective,  is  offered  in  Schwab  Auditorium  one  hour 
before  the  performance  and  is  free  to  ticket  holders. 

Allied  Motion 

Allied  Motion,  Penn  State  Altoona's  resident  dance  compa- 
ny, will  perform  "Sketches,"  an  evening  of  dance,  at  8  p.m. 
Feb.  6  and  7  in  the  Paul  R  and  Margery  Wolf  Kuhn  The- 
atre in  the  Community  Arts  Center  at  Penn  State  Altoona. 
"Sketches"  features  the  premieres  of  two  new  dances  and 
selections  from  the  company's  production  of  "Hope 
Enduring." 

Tickets  are  free  for  children  under  12,  $4  for  students 
and  $7  for  regular  admission.  Tickets  are  available  at  the 
Community  Arts  Center  Box  Office  at  Penn  State  Altoona 
and  before  and  during  all  performances.  Telephone  reser- 
vations may  be  made  by  calling  the  box  office  at  (814) 
949-5452. 


UNIVERSITY  PARK  CALENDAR 

January  17  -  January  26 
MUSIC 

Thursday,  January  23 

Baritone  Troy  Cook,  7:30  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall.  For  tickets, 

call  (814)  863-0255. 
Sunday,  January  26 

Charlotte's  Web,  Theatreworks/USA,  2  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Audtorium. 

SEMINARS 

Tuesday,  January  21 

Brian  DeMarco  on  "An  Atomic  Abacus:  Trapped  Ion  Quantum 
Computing  Experiments  at  NIST,"  3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Lab- 
oratory. 

Thursday,  January  23 

John  Schiffer  on  "Crystalline  Plasmas,"  4  p.m.,  117  Osmond  Lab. 


Friday,  January  24 

Albert  Mosley  on  "Does  HIV  Cause  AIDS:  In  Defense  of  Thabo 
Mbeki,"  4  p.m.  For  location,  call  (814)  865-9951. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

"Minimum  Wage,"  photos  by  Matthew  Gordon,  through  March  2. 
"eMotion  Pictures:  An  Exhibition  of  Orthopedics  in  Art,"  through 

Feb.  21. 
"A  Journey  Across  Asia:  Enduring  Traditions  and  Customary 

Goods,"  through  July  3. 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art 
"200  Years:  Change-No  Change,"  by  Jaune  Quick-to-See  Smith, 

through  Jan.  26. 
"An  Endless  Panorama  of  Beauty:  From  the  Jean  and  Alvin 

Snowiss  Collection."  through  May  16. 


Pattee  and  Paterno  library  exhibit  areas 

"Celebrating  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.rstudent-designed  posters, 

Jan.  19  through  March  14. 
"A  Visual  History  of  African  American  Blues,  Jazz  and  Gospel," 

by  Jerry  Zolten,  Jan.  19  through  March  14. 
"Wood  Engraving  by  Barry  Moser,  through  Jan.  31. 
"Color  Conversations,"  paintings  by  Maryellen  Murphy,  through 

Feb.  28. 


"The  Seniors,"  photographs  by  Joel  Knepper,  through  March  5. 

For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  including  sporting 
events,  go  to  the  Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a 
detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes'  confer- 
ences, visit  the  Web  at  http://www.outreach.psu.edu/ 
conferences.html. 
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New  year,  same  old  weather 


Department  of  Public  Information 

312  Old  Main,  University  Park, 
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Intercom  is  published  weekly  during 
the  academic  year  and  every  other 
week  during  the  summer.  It  is  an 
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Penn  State  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Information. 
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Snow  is  cleared  from  in  front  of  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  on  the  University  Park  campus 

Tune  in  or  log  on  for  official 
closing,  delay  information 

The  new  year  began  much  the  same  way  the  old  year  ended 

throughout  the  state  —  with  snow  falling.  After  enjoying  several 

mild  winters  in  a  row.  Pennsylvanians  are  facing  what  appears  at 

this  point  to  be  a  winter  filled  with  much  more  snow. 

If  severe  weather  creates 
an  emergency,  University 
Park  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents can  tune  in  to  WPSU- 
FM,  the  University's  public 
radio  station,  for  the  official 
update  on  activities  on  the 
campus,  or  check  the  school 
closings  and  delays  section  of 
the  WPSU  Web  site  at 
http://www.wpsu.psu.edu/ 
closings.html. 

When  notified,  WPSU  will 
begin  live  broadcasting  earli- 
er than  its  usual  start  time  of 
5  a.m.  and  will  interrupt  regu- 
larly scheduled  programming 
to  give  periodic  updates 
throughout  the  day  or  night 
For  a  list  of  station  frequen- 
cies, go  to  http://www.wpsu. 
psu.edu/covemge.html.  The 
same  official  information  also 
is  available  at  (814)  86&4000. 

The  turtle  on  the  Armillary  Sphere  Faculty,  staff  and  students 

in  front  of  Old  Main  peeks  its  at  other  campuses  should 

head  out  of  the  snow.  The  familiarize  themselves  with 

astronomical  instrument  was  a  their  own  campus'  weather 

gift  of  the  Class  of  1966.  plans. 


The  Office  of  Physical  Plant  reminds  those  who  park  on  the 
University  Park  campus  that  in  the  event  of  accumulating 
snow,  day  or  night  and  regardless  of  the  amount,  parking  is 
prohibited  in  all  faculty/staff  surface  lots  at  University  Park 
from  midnight  to  7  a.m  when  "Midnight  Clear"  is  announced. 
This  restriction  is  necessary  to  clear  lots  for  plowing  and 
scattering  of  anti-skid  material. 


Photos  by 
Greg  Grieco 
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Research  expenditures  pass  half-billion  dollar  mark 


By  Barbara  Hale 

Public  Information 

Penn  State's  research  expenditures  —  funds  received  pri- 
marily from  federal,  industry,  and  foundation  sources  that 
are  spent  in  Pennsylvania  and  stimulate  the  local  economy — 
passed  the  half-billion  dollar  mark  in  fiscal  2002. 

Robert  Killoren,  assistant  vice  president  for  research  and 
director  of  the  Office  of  Sponsored  Programs,  said  that  if 
spending  for  research  and  creative  activities  from  all 


5  of  support  are  considered,  including  federal  and 
commonwealth  funding,  private  industry,  foundation,  Uni- 
versity infrastructure  and  institutional  cost  sharing,  total 
expenditures  for  organized  research  at  Penn  State  reached 
$507  million  in  fiscal  2002.  The  comparable  figure  for  fiscal 
year  2001  was  $472  million. 

"Research  expenditures  within  Penn  State's  Strategic  and 
Interdisciplinary  Initiatives,  composed  of  environmental  sci- 
ences, life  sciences,  material  sciences,  social  sciences  and 
defense  programs,  totaled  $380  million  in  fiscal  2002,  near- 


ly three-quarters  of  the  University's  total  research  expendi- 
tures," said  Eva  Pell,  vice  president  for  research  and  dean 
of  The  Graduate  School.  "These  initiatives  range  from  devel- 
oping state-of-the-art  technology  for  the  biomedical,  sens- 
ing and  electronic  fields,  to  protecting  estuaries  and  water- 
sheds along  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  helping  children  from  low 
income  rural  Pennsylvania  families  to  make  successful  tran- 
sitions to  school." 

Research,  page  2 


1ST  building  on  track  for  completion 


By  Charles  DuBois 

School  of  Information  Sciences 
and  Technology 

The  new  Information 
Sciences  and  Technol- 
ogy Building,  already 
a  landmark  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus,  is 
expected  to  be  completed  as 
scheduled  this  November, 
according  to  the  executive 
overseeing  the  project 

Anne  B.  Pernell  of  the 
Turner  Construction  Co.  said 
workers  are  forging  ahead 
through  the  winter  months, 
with  their  next  major  goal  fin- 
ishing the  outer  skin  of  the 
three-story,  800-foot-long 
structure  this  spring. 

"The  opening  of  the  Infor- 
mation Sciences  and  Technol- 
ogy Building  will  mark  a  lead- 
ing step  forward  for  teaching 
and  learning  at  Penn  State," 
said  James  B.  Thomas,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Information 
Sciences  and  Technology. 
"What  is  more,  we  believe  the  build- 
ing will  become  a  national,  if  not 
international,  focus  for  thinking  in 
the  IT  field,  a  place  where  critical 
change  and  development  will  begin." 

"When  the  1ST  Building  is  com- 
pleted later  this  year,  it  will  give  our 


The  portion  of  the  1ST  Building  that  spans  Atherton  Street  is  making  progress. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


students  and  faculty  in  computer  sci- 
ence and  engineering  one  of  the 
most  advanced  facilities  in  the  world 
dedicated  to  learning  and  research," 
said  David  N.  Wormley,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering.  "It  is  more 
than  a  bridge  between  central  and 


west  campus  —  it  is  a  gateway  to 
future  breakthroughs  and  advances 
in  computer  science  and  engineering 
that  we  have  yet  to  dream  of." 
Currently,  glass  is  being  installed 

1ST,  page  3 


ITS  campaign  urges  compliance 
with  nation's  copyright  laws 

By  Heather  Herzog 
and  Debbie  Ingram 

Information  Technology  Services 

Penn  State  has  long  taken  the  issue  of  copyright  infringe- 
.ment  seriously,  and  has  encouraged  its  faculty,  students 
and  staff  to  become  familiar  with  both  national  laws  and 
University  policies  on  the  subject. 

Recently  these  efforts  have  intensified  under  a  new 
campaign  sponsored  by  Information  Technology  Services 
(ITS).  The  campaign,  which  targets  a  variety  of  groups  at 
Penn  State,  has  one  basic  message:  Educate  yourself  con- 
cerning copyright  laws  and  software  piracy.  One  of  the 

Copyright,  page  4 

Florida  emergency  manager 
named  dual  coordinator 

Stephen  Abrams,  emergency  manager  of  Alachua  Coun- 
ty, Fla.,  which  includes  the  city  of  Gainesville  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  has  been  named 
the  emergency  management  coor- 
dinator for  the  Centre  Region 
Council  of  Governments  and  Penn 
State,  effective  Feb.  17. 

The  new  position  will  develop 
and  implement  emergency 
response  procedures  for  the  COG 
and  the  University  jointly.  He  will 
develop  plans  and  training  pro- 
grams in  conjunction  with  county, 
state  and  federal  emergency  man-  Stephen  Abrams 
agement  officials.  During  an  emergency  declared  by  the 

Appointment,  page  4 
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Hildebrandt  estate  establishes  library  endowment  with  $800,000  gift 


An  $800,000  gift  to  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
from  the  estate  of  alumnus  Albert  C.  Hildebrandt  will  help 
to  improve  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology's  library, 
located  in  Buckhout  Laboratory. 

A  professor  of  plant  pathology  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin for  29  years,  Hildebrandt  was  an  internationally  rec- 
ognized authority  on  plant  tissue  culture  and  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  of  cell  fusion  as  a  means  of  incorporat- 
ing new  traits  into  a  cell  line,  leading  to  the  development 


of  advanced  research  techniques  that  are  widely  used 
today. 

The  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  will  use  income 
from  the  Hildebrandt  Endowment  to  make  improvements 
to  the  current  library,  a  discipline-specific  body  of  knowl- 
edge available  to  all  faculty,  students  and  staff  in  the 
department  According  to  Leonard  J.  Francl,  professor  of 
plant  pathology  and  department  head,  improvements 
include  organizing  the  present  collection,  binding  scien- 


tific journals  and  purchasing  key  reference  books.  Income 
also  may  soon  provide  computer  services  such  as  journal 
subscriptions  and  information  retrieval. 

Hildebrandt  graduated  from  Penn  State  with  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  botany  in  1939  and  a  master's  degree  in 
plant  pathology  and  botany  in  1941.  He  received  his  doc- 
toral degree  in  plant  pathology  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  1945,  and  joined  the  faculty  four  years  later.  He 
retired  in  1978  and  died  in  2001. 


Research 
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For  example.  Rural  Children  Living  in 
Poverty  is  a  joint  Penn  State  /University  of 
North  Carolina  project  funded  by  $19  million 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development.  Approximately 
half  of  the  funding  will  come  to  Pennsylva- 
nia. Over  the  long  term,  the  researchers 
hope  to  understand  what  factors  predict  the 
successful  transition  to  school  of  children 
from  low-income,  rural  families. 

The  Atlantic  Slope  Consortium,  funded  by 
$6  million  from  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  joins  Penn  State  natural  sci- 
entists and  social  scientists  with  those  from 
the  Smithsonian  Environmental  Research 
Center,  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Sciences, 
East  Carolina  University,  Environmental  Law 
institute  and  FTN  Associate  to  measure  the 
health  of  wetlands,  streams,  rivers  and  estu- 
aries exposed  to  population  pressures. 

The  Center  for  Nanoscale  Science  was 
established  recently  with  a  $9  million  grant 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation.  One 
new  area  of  focus  in  the  center  will  be  molec- 
ular motors,  tiny  biological  engines  that 
could  one  day  be  harnessed  in  devices  for 
use  in  medicine,  computing  and  other  appli- 
cations. 

The  fiscal  2002  data  show  a  greater  than 
7  percent  increase  in  total  research  expen- 
ditures for  the  fourth  year  in  a  row.  Expen- 
ditures on  grants  and  contracts  from  federal 
funding  sources  increased  15  percent  with 
significant  increases  from  several  major  fed- 
eral sources.  U.S.  Army  funding  nearly  dou- 
bled to  $6  million,  with  total  Department  of 
Defense  research  increasing  9  percent  to 
$106  million. 

Department  of  Transportation  research 
increased  54  percent  to  $6  million.  National 
Science  Foundation  support  increased  23 
percent  to  $35  million  and  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  funding 
increased  20  percent  to  $82  million. 

Grant  and  contract  research  conducted 


Graduate  Student  Kimberly  Wain  and  Joseph  Perez,  adjunct  professor  of  chemical  engineering,  collaborated  on  a  research  project  that 
shows  how  cooking  oils  can  boost  performance  of  low-sulfur  diesel  fuels  and  engine  lubricants.  For  details  on  their  research,  see  the 
research  section  in  the  center  of  this  issue. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


for  Pennsylvania  agencies  such  as 
PennDOT,  the  Department  of  Environmen- 
tal Research,  the  Department  of  Health,  the 
Department  of  Education,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
munity and  Economic  Development 
increased  19  percent 

According  to  a  study  released  in  1998  by 


the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Pennsylvania  is  a  national 
leader  in  attracting  federal  research  and 
development  funding,  ranking  ninth  among 
the  50  states.  More  than  half  of  the  federal 
research  funds  come  into  the  common- 
wealth's colleges  and  universities  —  with 
Penn  State  among  the  leaders. 


The  National  Science  Foundation  report 
of  fiscal  2001  data  will  be  available  in  mid 
January,  according  to  the  agency. 

The  fiscal  2000  rankings  can  be  seen  at 
http://www.tisf.gov/sbe/srs/nsf02308/start.htm 


Barbara  Hale  can  be  reached  at 


News  of  Record 

The  most  recent  listings  of  Penn  Staters  can  be  found  on  the  Web  at  http-J/www.osu.edu/ur/archives/intercom  2003/Jan23/pennsiaters.htmL 

The  most  recent  listing  of  staff  and  technical  service  employee  promotions  can  be  found  on  the  Web  at  http-J/www.psu.edu/ur/archives/intercom  2Q03/Jan23/promotions.html. 
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on  the  north  face  of  building's  third 
level,  Pernell  reported,  adding  that  air- 
handling  systems  were  recently  deliv- 
ered and  have  been  set  in  place.  Nearly 
all  the  concrete  work  is  done  —  the  last 
of  it,  construction  of  terraces  in  the 
cybertorium,  now  is  under  way. 

Masons  continue  mortaring  in  the 
building's  440,000  bricks,  concentrating 
now  on  the  west  elevator  tower  and  on 
the  east  ramp.  Workers  also  are  working 
on  interior  block  walls. 

Pernell  said  work  on  the  third-floor 
interior  partitions  has  begun  and,  with 
the  landscape  design  completed,  bids 
soon  will  be  sought  for  the  plantings  and 
green  areas  around  the  eastern  and 
western  footprints  of  the  structure. 
In  the  fall,  a  major  landmark  was 
observed  with  the  placing  of  the  ceremo- 
nial "last  beam."  Painted  white,  the  beam 
was  —  per  tradition  —  put  on  display 
where  it  could  be  signed  by  faculty,  staff, 
students  and  friends  of  the  School  of 
Information  Sciences  and  Technology 
and  the  Department  of  Computer  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering,  the  units  that  will 
occupy  the  structure.  The  beam  then 
was  hoisted  high  into  the  third-floor 
superstructure,  where  it  became  the 
3,256th  steel  member  to  be  bolted  into 
place  for  this  project 

Work  on  the  $58.5  million  building 
officially  began  with  a  formal  ground- 
breaking ceremony  on  Oct  26,  200.1. 
Funding  will  come  from  state  and  Uni- 
versity sources,  with  additional  support 
coming  from  corporations  and  individu- 
als. The  S-shaped  structure  will  bring 
together  in  one  place  at  Penn  State  the 
fields  of  hardware  and  software  develop- 
ment with  the  management  and  applica- 
tion of  information  technology. 

Designed  by  the  architectural  part- 
nership of  Rafael  Vinoly  Architects/Per- 
fido  Weiskopf  Architects,  the  building 
spans  U.S.  Route  322  (business)  with  a 
900-foot  walkway  that  bridges  the  central 
and  western  portions  of  the  University 
Park  campus.  At  the  center  of  the  struc- 
ture will  be  a  two-story  atrium  open  to 
the  sky.  Just  off  the  atrium  on  the  bridge 
level  (second  floor)  will  be  the  150-seat 
cybertorium,  a  cafe  and  a  demonstration 
laboratory  where  visitors  can  see  cut- 
ting-edge technology  applications  first- 
hand. Classrooms  and  meeting  spaces 
will  extend  along  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern corridors  of  this  level. 

The  third  floor  will  be  dominated  by 
laboratories  and  offices  for  faculty  mem- 
bers and  graduate  students.  Administra- 
tive office  space  and  classrooms  will  be 
on  the  ground  floor. 


A  large  lecture  hall  is  included  in  the  design  for  the  new  Information  Sciences  and  Technology  Building.  More  pictures  of  the 
construction  are  available  on  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/extra/2003/ist/. 


Charles  DuBois  can  be  reached  at 
ccdist@ist.psu.edu. 


A  stairway  leads  to  the  pedestrian  bridge 
portion  of  the  building,  where  it  spans 
Atherton  Street. 


Constniction  continues  to  progress  on  the  Information  Sciences  and  Technology 
Building  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
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^  25  Year  Awards 


Pamela  D.  Byron  Alice  R.  Fogg  Linda  Lou  Guisewfiite      Delorse  Gill  Homan       Wendy  L.  Lingle  Elizabeth  Payne  Jacki  Pillot  Rudy  Slingerland  Gayle  L.  Smith 

Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the  University  are,  from  left,  Pamela  D.  Byron,  staff  assistant  VIII  in  Intercollegiate  Athletics;  Alice  R.  Fogg,  facilities  coordinator,  dean's  office  in 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts;  Linda  Lou  Guisewhite,  staff  assistant  V  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant;  Delorse  Gill  Homan,  proposal  and  grant  aide  in  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development;  Wendy  L.  Lingle,  accountant  in  College  of  Medicine,  Hershey  Medical  Center;  Elizabeth  Payne,  janitorial  worker  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant;  Jacki  Pillot,  staff  assistant 
VI  in  Division  of  Development  and  Alumni  Relations;  Rudy  Slingerland,  head  of  the  Department  of  Geosciences  in  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences;  and  Gayle  L.  Smith, 
associate  professor  of  English  at  Penn  State  Worthington  Scranton.  Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the  University  but  not  pictured  are  Jeanette  C.P  Eisenhart,  library  specialist  lin 
University  Libraries;  Kathy  (Leitzell)  Force,  staff  assistant  VI  in  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts;  Connie  L.  Gearhart,  administrative  assistant  III  in  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts;  Patricia  E. 
Kidder,  administrative  assistant  to  the  dean  in  College  of  Communications;  and  Christiane  J.  Makward,  professor  of  French  and  women's  studies  in  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 


Appointment 
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municipalities  of  COG,  the  coordinator 
will  report  to  the  COG  Emergency  Man- 
agement Council.  The  position  is  jointly 
funded  by  the  University  and  COG,  and 
will  be  administratively  housed  in  Univer- 
sity Police. 

Jim  Steff,  executive  director  for  COG, 
said  he  anticipates  (hat  this  regional 
approach  to  emergency  management  will 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  Pennsylvania 
communities.  In  2002,  the  COG  received 
a  $25,000  grant  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Community  and  Econom- 
ic Development  to  assist  in  implementing 
this  new  position. 

Abrams  has  led  the  Alachua  County's 
Office  of  Emergency  Management,  coor- 
dinating the  county's  emergency  pre- 
paredness and  response  to  wildfires,  hur- 
ricanes, tornadoes,  flooding,  hazardous 
materials  accidents  and  other  threats, 
such  as  potential  terrorism.  He  also  is  a 
certified  Florida  professional  emergency 
manager  and  an  experienced  rapid 
response  team  member  for  the  Florida 
Division  of  Emergency  Management, 
which  assists  communities  throughout 
the  state  that  experience  such  a  threat 

A  22-year  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  he 
joined  Alachua  County  as  assistant  emer- 
gency manager  in  1992  and  was  named 
emergency  manager  in  1997.  He  received 
Florida's  Emergency  Management  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  from  Gov.  Jeb 
Bush,  recognizing  his  efforts  during  the 
wildfire  season  of  2000. 

Abrams  also  was  a  naval  occupational 
safety  and  health  manager,  overseeing 
industrial,  maritime  and  aviation  opera- 
tions on  five  military  installations  with 
more  than  7,000  personnel.  He  is  author 
of  two  Navywide  training  manuals  and 
companion  correspondence  courses. 

Abrams  is  a  1985  graduate  of  Regents 
College  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  with  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree. 
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ways  that  ITS  has  been  distributing  this 
message  is  through  a  student  contest  tak- 
ing place  this  semester. 

"While  the  contest  has  been  designed  to 
be  fun  and  to  pique  student  interest,  there  is 
nothing  funny  about  copyright  crime,"  said 
Kathleen  Kimball,  senior  director  of  ITS 
Security  Operations  and  Services  (SOS). 
"Penn  State  has  an  obligation  to  respond 
expeditiously  when  its  networks  and  com- 
puters are  reported  to  be  in  violation  of  law 
or  University  policy  —  and  using  software  to 
download  music,  videos  and  other  copy- 
righted material  without  the  owner's  per- 
mission is  a  violation  of  both  of  these." 

"Many  people  just  don't  realize  how  seri- 
ous this  issue  is,"  said  Russell  Vaught,  asso- 
ciate vice  provost  for  information  technolo- 
gy. "An  individual  who  participates  in  copy- 
right infringement  is  subject  to  civil  —  and 
in  some  cases  criminal  —  penalties.  It's  real- 
ly not  much  different  than  walking  out  of  a 
store  with  a  CD  in  your  pocket  that  you 
haven't  paid  for  —  and  can,  in  extreme 
cases,  have  far  more  severe  penalties  than 
simple  theft." 

Events  involving  students  at  other  univer- 
sities have  heightened  Penn  State's  commit- 
ment to  educate  the  University  community 
about  copyright  violation.  At  the  University 
of  Oregon,  a  student  was  sentenced  by  a  fed- 
eral judge  to  two  years'  probation  and  limit- 
ed access  to  the  Internet  for  illegally  distrib- 
uting copyrighted  materials  using  the  cam- 
pus computer  network  The  student  charged 
under  the  1997  "No  Electronic  Theft  Act" 
faced  a  penalty  from  three  to  five  years  in 
prison  and  up  to  $250,000  in  fines. 

In  a  similar  case,  campus  police  at  Okla- 
homa State  University  seized  a  computer 
from  a  student  who  was  accused  of  distrib- 
uting copyrighted  music  after  the  Record- 
ing Industry  Association  of  America  (RIAA 
)  faxed  a  complaint  to  the  University  net- 
work security  officer  about  the  large  volume 


"It's  really  not  much  different  than 
walking  out  of  a  store  with  a  CD  in 
your  pocket  that  you  haven't  paid 
for ..." 

Russell  Vaught,  associate  vice  provost 
for  information  technology 


of  music  and  movies  that  were  being  dis- 
seminated via  the  institution's  network. 

According  to  Kimball,  the  RIAA  and  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  (MPA)  are 
becoming  much  more  aggressive  in  their 
pursuit  of  copyright  infringers.  Last  semes- 
ter, SOS  received  several  notices  from  the 
RIAA  regarding  the  use  of  the  University's 
network  for  illegal  downloading. 

"When  the  University  receives  these 
notices,  we  act  quickly,"  said  Kimball.  "Our 
first  step  is  to  turn  off  the  alleged  offender's 
ethernet  connection.  Then  the  individual  is 
notified  and  appropriate  contacts  are  made 
for  further  investigation  and  adjudication. 
When  a  complaint  is  received,  these  actions 
are  required  by  federal  law." 

In  addition  to  these  efforts,  Penn  State 
has  been  working  to  raise  community  aware- 
ness about  common  misconceptions  related 
to  infringement  —  plus  shed  light  on  how 
the  associated  heavy  downloads  can  over- 
load the  University  network,  making  it  more 
difficult  for  legitimate  users  to  access  e-mail 
and  use  the  Web  for  educational  purposes. 

"Knowing  the  difference  between  fact 
and  fiction  in  this  issue  is  essential  for  our 
community,"  said  Vaught.  "For  example, 
there  are  individuals  who  still  believe  that 
videos,  music  and  other  Web  materials  that 
do  not  display  copyright  notices  are  not  pro- 
tected, but  that  simply  is  not  true.  Most 
materials  on  the  Web  are  copyrighted  and 


current  law  does  not  require  formal  notice 
in  order  to  ensure  protection." 

In  the  future,  Congress  may  play  a  lead- 
ing role  in  reshaping  the  nation's  attitudes 
toward  infringement,  according  to  a  num- 
ber of  media  sources.  U.S.  Rep.  Howard 
Berman  (D-Los  Angeles)  has  been  prepar- 
ing legislation  that  would  allow  entertain- 
ment companies  to  obstruct  peer-to-peer 
networks  that  distribute  unauthorized  copy- 
righted works  with  a  variety  of  invasive  elec- 
tronic techniques.  These  techniques  include 
software  that  can  block  file  transfers,  redi- 
rect users  to  other  sites  and  confuse  users 
with  fake  files. 

While  this  law  did  not  pass  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, Berman's  staff  believes  it  has  a  good 
chance  of  doing  so  in  the  next.  (Go  to 
http://www.house.gov/berman/to  read  more 
about  Berman's  proposed  legislation.) 

In  the  meantime,  the  University  offers 
students,  faculty  and  staff  many  resources 
to  learn  about  copyright  infringement  and 
software  piracy,  "but  it  remains  the  individ- 
ual's responsibility  to  use  these  sources  to 
gain  a  full  understanding  of  the  specifics," 
said  Vaught 

For  more  information  on  this  subject  go 
to  the  University  Libraries'  MediaTech 
Copyright  and  Information  site  at 
http://www.  libraries.psu.  edu/mtss/copy- 
right.html  and  the  Copyright  Information 
site  at  http://www.psu.edu/copyright.html. 

Educators  and  librarians  also  will  find 
useful  information  about  the  'Technology, 
Education  and  Copyright  Harmonization 
Act"  (TEACH  Act)  at  http://www.ala.org/ 
washoff/teach.html.  Students  and  others  can 
access  information  on  bandwidth  and  copy- 
right issues  on  the  ResCom  site  at 
http://www.  rescom.psu.  edu. 


Heather  Herzog  can  be  reached  at 
heh4@psu.edu.  Debbie  Ingram  can  be 
reached  at  dfil@psu.edu. 
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5p  Lectures 

Filmmaker  Spike  Lee  to  make 
return  appearance  to  campus 

Filmmaker  Spike  Lee  is  the  25th  Hour,  was  released  in 

next  speaker  in  the  Distin-  December, 
guished  Speakers  Series  at  8         The  event  is  free  to  the 

p.m.  Tuesday,  Jan.  28,  at  public,     but     tickets     are 

Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  required.  Tickets  are  now 

the  University  Park  campus.  available  at  the  Eisenhower 

Lee's  most  recent  film,  ticket  office. 


Talk  examines  challenges  of  space  exploration 


Pat  Dasch,  author,  consultant  on 
space  exploration  and  former 
executive  director  of  the  Nation- 
al Space  Society,  will  give  a  free 
public  lecture  at  11  a.m.  Jan.  25 
in  100  Thomas  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

The  lecture,  "Challenges  in 
Space. Exploration,"  is  the  first 
in  the  2003  Penn  State  Lectures 
on  the  Frontiers  of  Science,  an 
annual  series  designed  to  be  a  Pat  Basch 
free  minicourse  for  the  enjoyment  and  edu- 
cation of  residents  in  Central  Pennsylvania 
communities. 

This  year's  theme  is  "Beyond  Earth:  Liv- 
ing on  Other  Worlds." 

Dasch  will  discuss  some  of  the  techno- 


logical, social,  economic  and 
political  hurdles  that  would  need 
to  be  overcome  for  human  habi- 
tation on  other  worlds.  Her  lec- 
ture also  will  include  a  review  of 
the  past  50  years  of  space  explo- 
ration, an  assessment  of  the  cur- 
rent state  of  space  exploration 
and  some  predictions  about  the 
future  of  space  exploration, 
including  the  prospects  for  addi- 
tional space  stations  and 
manned  missions  to  the  moon,  Mars  and 
beyond. 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-8453, 
e-mail  science@psu.edu  or  click  on  the  Web 
link  at  http://www.science.psu.edu/ 
alert/frontiers/Frontierslndex.html. 


Space  station  director  to  speak  at  University  Park 


The  Applied  Research  Laboratory  will  hold 
a  presentation  by  Frank  Buzzard,  director 
of  NASA's  International  Space  Station,  from 
11:45  a.m.  to  1:15  p.m.  Friday,  Jan.  24,  in  the 
Applied  Science  Building  auditorium,  Uni- 
versity Park. 

The  event  will  be  free  to  the  public. 


Buzzard  will  talk  about  the  engineering 
challenges  and  future  of  the  program.  He 
will  provide  a  multi-media  presentation  and 
a  question-and-answer  period. 

Seating  will  be  limited.  For  reservations, 
call  Lori  Mowery  at  (814)  865-3264  or 
e-mail  Uml@psu.edu. 


Harris  Lecture  to  focus  on  team  success 


Albert  V.  Carrbn,  a  longtime  faculty  mem- 
ber at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
will  present  this  year's  Dorothy  V.  Harris 
Lecture  Series  in  Sports  Psychology. 

His  lecture,  "Group  Cohesion  and  Team 
Success:  Research  Findings  and  Some 
Implications,"  will  take  place  at  4:30  p.m. 
Jan.  30  in  the  Bennett-Pierce  Living  Center, 
110  Henderson  Building,  University  Park. 


The  event  is  free  to  the  public. 

Carron  is  considered  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  on  sports  psychology  in  North 
America,  particularly  on  issues  related  to 
group  dynamics  and  team  cohesion. 

The  Harris  Lecture,  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Kinesiology,  is  presented 
annually  in  memory  of  Dorothy  V.  Harris 
(1931-1991),  a  longtime  faculty  member. 


Noll  Center  sets  seminar  schedule 


The  Noll  Physiological  Research  Center  in  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Development 
has  several  seminars  planned  for  spring 
semester.  All  seminars  will  be  held  from  4  to 
5  p.m.  in  conference  room  127  at  the  center. 
The  schedule  follows: 

■  Jan.  24:  "Exercise  Hyperemia:  A  Physi- 
ological Conundrum,"  with  Philip  S.  Clifford, 
professor  of  anesthesiology  and  physiology 
at  the  Medical  College  of  Wisconsin; 

■  Jan.  31:  "Exercise-Induced  Asthma," 
with  Kenneth  C.  Beck,  research  scientist  in 
the  Department  of  Radiology  at  University  of 
Iowa  Hospitals; 

■  Feb.  7:  "Improving  Orthostatic  Toler- 
ance In  Women:  Role  of  the  Splanchnic  Cir- 
culation," with  Michael  Curren,  master's  can- 
didate in  kinesiology; 

■  Feb.  14:  "Supplemental  Antioxidants 
and  Cancer,"  with  Keith  Martin,  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Nutrition; 

■  Feb.  28:  "Sleep  Apnea,"  with  Dr. 
Urs  A.  Leuenberger,  director  of  the  Gen- 
eral Clinical  Research  Center  and 
associate  professor  in  the  College  of  Medi- 


cine, Hershey  Medical  Center; 

■  March  21:  "Pediatric  Exercise,"  with 
James  N.  Roemmich,  assistant  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Pediatrics  at  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Buffalo; 

■  March  28:  'The  Effects  of  Microgravity 
on  Skeletal  Muscle  Vascular  Function  and 
Structure,"  with  Michael  Delp,  associate  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Kine- 
siology at  Texas  A&M  University; 

■  April  4:  "Sex  Differences  in  Exercise 
Metabolism,"  with  Barry  Braun,  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Exercise  Science 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts; 

■  April  18:  "Gene-Environment  Interac- 
tions on  Cardiovascular  Function  and  Glucose 
Metabolism.'^with  Michael  Brown,  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Kinesiology 
Exercise  Biochemistry  Laboratory  at  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland;  and 

■  April  25:  "Rat  Genetic  Models  of  Intrinsic 
Aerobic  Capacity,"  with  Steven  L  Britton,  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  and  molecular  medicine 
in  the  Functional  Genomics  Laboratory  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio. 


Chemist  to  present  2003  Priestley  Lectures 


Chemist  Robert  H.  Grubbs  from 
the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology will  give  three  lectures 
titled  "Synthesis  of  Large  and 
Small  Molecules  Using  Olefin 
Metathesis"  as  the  2003  Priest- 
ley Lectures  in  the  Chemical  Sci- 
ences. 

The  lectures  will  take  place  at 
8  p.m.  Jan.  27  in  102  Thomas 
Building,  at  4  p.m.  Jan.  28  in  S-5 


Grubbs  is  an  expert  in  the 
use  of  advanced  catalysts  to  syn- 
thesize organic  chemicals  and 
polymers.  He  leads  a  research 
group  that  is  involved  in  the 
design,  synthesis  and  mecha- 
nistic studies  of  complexes  that 
catalyze  basic  organic  transfor- 
mations. 

The  Priestley  Lectures  are 
named  in  honor  of  Joseph 
Priestley,    the    18th-century 


Osmond  Laboratory  and  at  Robert  H.  Grubbs 
1215  p.m.  Jan.  29  in  S-5  Osmond  Laborato-  chemist  who  discovered  oxygen,  and  were 
ry  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The  established  by  the  late  professor  Wheeler 
series  is  free  to  the  public.  P.  Davey  in  1926. 

Lecture  series  focuses  on  adult  education 


The  Penn  State  Downtown  Center  in  Har- 
risburg  is  holding  a  series  of  lectures  focus- 
ing on  "Adult  Education  in  a  Multicultural 
Context"  beginning  Wednesday,  Jan.  29. 

The  four-lecture  series  is  free  to  the  pub- 
lic from  noon  to  1  p.m.  at  the  Downtown 
Center,  234  N.  Third.  St,  Harrisburg. 

The  first  lecture  on  Jan.  29  will  feature 
Raffy  Luqis,  assistant  professor  of  health 
education,  discussing  "Culture,  Folk  Reme- 
dies and  Traditional  Healing  Practices: 
Implications  for  Health  Practitioners  Work- 
ing with  Adults." 

Felicia  Brown-Haywood,  director  of  Stu- 
dent Support  Services  and  Intercultural 


Affairs,  will  discuss  "Music,  Culture  and 
Adult  Learning  Cultural  Song  as  an  Element 
of  Faith  Formation"  on  Thursday,  Feb.  20. 

Elizabeth  J.  Tisdell,  associate  professor 
of  adult  education,  will  discuss  "Claiming  a 
Sacred  Face:  Spirituality  and  Culture  in 
Adult  and  Higher  Education"  on  Wednes- 
day, March  26. 

Marilyn  M.  Parrish,  adult  education  doc- 
toral candidate,  will  present  "Women's 
Learning  in  the  1930s  Catholic  Worker 
Movement  Implications  for  Emancipatory 
Education  in  the  New  Millennium"  on 
Wednesday,  April  30. 

For  information,  call  (717)  783-0433. 


American  Indian  activist  to  speak  in  Harrisburg      Speaker  to  explore  appeal,  danger  of  cults 


Vernon  Bellecourt,  leader  of  the  1972  occu- 
pation of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Redskin  Super  howl  demonstrations  in 
1992,  will  speak  from  5  to  6  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Jan.  28,  in  the  Morrison  Gallery  of  the 
library  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 


Bellecourt  is  a  member  of  the  Chippewa 
Tribe  of  the  Lakota  Nation  and  president  of 
the  National  Coalition  on  Racism  in  Sports 
and  Media. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  public.  A  recep- 
tion will  follow  Bellecourf  s  talk. 


Ron  Loomis,  cult  awareness  educator  and  con-  Jan.  28,  at  Heritage  Hall  in  the  HUB-Robe- 

sultant  and  education  liaison  with  the  Ameri-  son  Center  and  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Jan. 

can  Family  Foundation  will  present  two  talks  29,  in  the  Memorial  Lounge  in  the  Eisen- 

on  "Cults  on  Campus:  The  Appeal,  the  Dan-  hower  Chapel, 
ger"  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The  events  are  free  to  the  Pubbc 

Loomis  will  speak  at  7:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  For  information,  call  (814)  865*548. 


Fill  'er  up  and  check  the  Crisco 

Cooking  oils  boost  low-sulfur  diesel  fuel  and  engine  lubricai 


*fc 


By  Barbara  Hale 

Public  Information 

t      University  engineers  have  shown  that  adding  special- 
^*£        ly  treated  cooking  oils,  such  as  soybean,  canola  or 
,      sunflower  oil,  to  mandated  low  sulfur  diesel  fuels 
u^  t     and  engine  lubricants  reduces  friction  and  wear. 

Joseph  Perez,  adjunct  professor  of  chemical 
engineering  and  leader  of  the  project,  said,  "Low  sul- 
fur diesel  fuels  mandated  in  California  will  soon  be 
required  in  all  states  to  enable  diesel  engines  to  meet 
the  2004  emission  regulations.  Removal  of  sulfur  from 
the  fuel  causes  severe  wear  problems  in  fuel  injector 
systems." 

"We've  shown  that  adding  as  little  as  10  percent  of  a 
specially  treated  mixture  of  vegetable  oil  and  fuel  reduces  both 
friction  and  wear,"  he  said. 

'There  has  been  concern  that  there  might  be  an  insuf- 
ficient volume  of  vegetable  oil  to  meet  both  food  and 
fuel  needs,"  Perez  added.  "However,  our  results 
show  that  when  the  vegetable  oil-fuel  mixture  is 
oxygen-treated,  you  need  only  2  percent  veg- 
etable oil  to  produce  the  same  friction  and  wear 
performance  as  current  high  sulfur  diesel 
fuel" 

The  University  team  has  also  conducted  tests 
with  four  vegetable-based  engine  oils  mixed 
with  proprietary  additives  and  compared 
them  with  a  commercial  petroleum-based 
oil.  Although  differences  were  found 
among  the  oils,  all  of  the  vegetable-based 
lubricants  showed  equivalent 
performance  in  labora- 
tory tests  and 


improvement  in  lubricity  over  the  petroleu 
"The  biodegradable  oils  are  effective  It 
to  displace  petroleum-based  products  in  vi 
engine  oils,"  Perez  said.  lcVegetabIe  oils  an 
ing  our  dependency  on  imported  oil" 

Perez's  research  team  included  Wallis 
chemical  engineering  and  graduate  studei 
Kamberly  Wain. 

The  team  also  evaluated  the  role  of  p 
new,  extended  use,  non-vegetable  diesel  o 
run  in  diesel  trucks  and  not  changed  for  ? 
up  oil  was  added  as  required.  Perez  noted 
regulations  require  significant  reduct 
nitrogen  oxides.  To  meet  these  regulation 
exhaust  gas  recirculation  systems,  which  f 
exhaust  back  through  an  intercooler  and  ii 
beneficial  to  the  reduction  of  regulated  em 
severe  stress  on  the  lubricant  since  it  must 
acidic  components  and  water  in  the  combu 
the  piston  rings."  The  team's  tests  showed 
increasing  mileage  with  the  major  contribi 
late  content  of  the  crankcase  oil. 

They  noted,  'To  solve  these  problems  \ 

emission  regulations  in  2007  is  a  serious  d 

cant  manufacturers  and  may  involve  a  qua 

gy.  Renewable  oils  may  play  a  significant  n 

future  engine  oils." 

Barbara  Hale  t 


Joseprrrwez,  adjunct  professor  of  chemical  ( 
V  examines  a  diesel/vegetable  oil  sample. 
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Making  Life  Better 

Inventing  the  future  at  Penn  State 

EVA  J.  PELL,  vice  president  for  research 

Science  and  Research  Communications.  Office  of  University  Relations, 
V'idti  Fong.  manager.  v}'fl^psu.edu 

interacting  with  the  men- 
tally ill  to  develop  skills  o 
competencies  in  dealing 
with  them,"  Silver  added 
"Counseling  services 
could  teach  managerial 
techniques  to  family 
members,  friends,  n 
bors  and  even  members 
of  the  medical  and  crimi- 
nal justice  professions. 
The  ultimate  objective  is 
to  help  families,  caretak- 
ers and  others  to  cope 
with  the  mentally  disor- 
dered individual  while  at 
the  same  time  avoiding 
conflicts  with  them  that 
may  lead  to  victimization." 


PENN  STATE'S  RESEARCH  HERITAGE 

In  Osmond  Laboratory,  Professor  of  Physic  Erwin  Mueller  in 
1955  became  the  first  person  to  "see"  an  atom,  using  a 
field  ion  microscope  of  his  own  invention  —  a  landmark 
advance  in  scientific  instrumentation  that  magnified  these 
building  blocks  of  the  universe  more  than  2  million  times. 


Conflict  places  mentally 
ill  at  the  risk  of  harm 


By  Paul  Blaum 

Public  Information 

Individuals  with  serious  mental  disorders  have  an 
increased  chance  of  becoming  victims  of  violence 
because  their  relationships  with  others  are  more 
likely  to  provoke  conflict,  according  to  a  Penn 
State  criminologist 

"The  risk  of  victimization  was  found  to  be  par- 
ticularly strong  when  mental  dysfunction  was 
accompanied  by  illegal  drug  use,"  said  Eric  Silver, 
assistant  professor  of  crime,  law  and  justice  and 
sociology.  "People  with  serious  mental  disorders, 
particularly  those  experiencing  delusional  beliefs 
or  hallucinations,  or  those  with  substance  abuse 
disorders,  tend  to  arouse  negative  responses  from 
those  around  them,  even  among  family  members 
and  friends.  This  is  because  persons  with  mental 
disorders  often  lack  social  graces  while  they 
engage  in  conduct  that  appears  crude,  bizarre  or 
even  threatening  to  others." 

Those  around  them  frequently  interpret  their 
behavior  as  offensive  when  it  is  not  meant  to  be, 
and  respond  by  taking  control  measures  that  may 
lead  to  arguments  and  sometimes  to  violence,  he 
added.  The  situation  may  be  exacerbated  by  the 
fact  that  threatened  or  actual  violent  encounters 
often  cause  mentally  disordered  people  to  be 
avoided  or  rejected  by  others.  This  reduces  the 
odds  that  these  individuals  will  enjoy  the  social 
buffer  of  capable,  caring  guardianship  and  places 
them  at  even  more  serious  risk  of  confrontation 
and  victimization. 

"My  study  points  to  a  critical  need  for  persons 


ly  leaa  u>  vicumizauuu. -^i   h^___j^^^h_;^^^^hi^hb^m^^^^- 

Silver  is  one  of  the  few    ^  silvCTj  assistant  professor  of  crime,  law  and  justice  and  sociology, 
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criminologists  whose  nas  researched  the  vulnerability  of  the 

ongoing  research  focuses, 
on  the  victimization  of  the 
mentally  ill.  Using  the 
MacArthur  Foundation's 

1992-95  Violent  Risk  Assessment  Study,  Silver  col- 
lected data  from  a  survey  group  of  270  psychiatric 
patients  discharged  from  the  Western  Psychiatric 
Institute  and  Clinic  in  Pittsburgh.  He  also  inter- 
viewed a  sample  of  477  family  members,  signifi- 
cant others,  friends,  acquaintances,  coworkers, 
neighbors  and  professional  staffers  from  the 
neighborhoods  into  which  the  patients  had  been 
released.  Silver's  analysis  concentrated  on  the  first 
10  weeks  after  the  release  of  each  patient  and 
tracked  all  records  of  hospital  readmissions  and 
criminal  arrests. 

"Deeds  of  violence  committed  by  study  partici- 
pants included  acts  of  battery  that  resulted  in 


tentally  ill  to  being  victimized. 

Photo:  Gleg  Gneco 


physical  injury,  sexual  assaults,  assaultive  acts  that 
involved  the  use  of  a  weapon  and  threats  made 
with  a  weapon  in  hand,"  Silver  said.  "During  the 
first  10  weeks,  7  percent  of  the  subjects  reported 
having  been  hit  or  beaten  up;  3  percent  reported 
having  been  forced  to  have  sex;  and  2  percent 
reported  having  been  threatened  or  attack  with  a 
knife  or  gun." 

Silver  is  a  member  of  the  National  Science 
Foundations  National  Consortium  on  Violence 
Research  and  senior  data  analyst  for  the  Violence 
Risk  Assessment  Study.  He  also  is  a  research  asso- 
ciate of  Penn  State's  Population  Research  Institute. 

Paul  Blaum  can  be  reached  at  pblaum@psu.edu. 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 

'Paperless'  processing 
adopted  for  researchers 

Penn  State  is  one  of  only  three  major  U.S. 
research  universities  using  and  developing  a 
new  computer-based,  automated,  "paperless" 
approach  to  processing  the  documents  that  - 
safeguard  the  public  and  the  human  and  ani- 
mal subjects  used  in  scientific,  agricultural  and 
medical  investigations. 

Phase  one  of  the  new  system,  the  business 
processing  side,  went  online  in  March.  Now, 
the  developers  have  received  a  $150,000  grant 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
enhance  the  system  and  extend  the      "paper- 
less" approach  to  individual  researchers. 

The  Protocol  Review  and  Approval  Manage- 
ment System  or  PRAMS  is  expected  to  save  the 


Office  of  Research  Information  Systems 
about  $10,000  a  year  in  photocopying  costs 
as  well  as  automate  many  of  the  proce- 
dures researchers  use. 

Clinical  trial  planned 
at  medical  center 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University  and  Penn 
State  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center  have 
announced  the  launch  of  a  new  research  study 
for  women  with  polycystic  ovary  syndrome 
(PCOS)  who  want  to  become  pregnant 

Recruitment  is  under  way  at  13  medical  cen- 
ters across  the  country  for  this  National  Insti- 
tute of  Child  and  Human  Development  — 
■  National  Institutes  of  Health  study. 

In  all,  the  study  could  enroll  as  many  as  678 


women,  aged  18-39,  who  suffer  from 
PCOS,  a  disorder  of  the  endocrine  system 
that  causes  hormone  imbalances,  lead- 
ing to  irregular  menstrual  cycles, 
excess  facial  and  body  hair,  weight 
gain  and  adult  acne. 
The  goal  is  to  test  a  combination  of 
-  medications  to  bring  about  ovulation  in 
women  with  infertility  due  to  polycystic  ovary 
syndrome. 

Those  who  qualify  for  the  study  will  receive 
free  study  medications,  blood  tests,  physical 
exam,  ultrasound,  a  pregnancy  test  and  con- 
firming ultrasound. 

For  information  or  to  be  evaluated  for  the 
trial  at  Penn  State  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical 
Center,  call  Paula  Coe  at  (717)  531-6272. 
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qp  From  the  Trustee  Docket 


Spanier  touches  on  variety  of  topics 

The  Board  of  Trustees  held  its  regular, 
bimonthly  meeting  Jan.  17  in  The  Nittany 
Lion  Inn  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
During  his  opening  remarks  to  the  board, 
President  Graham  B.  Spanier  reported  on 
the  University's  budget,  activities  connect- 
ed to  the  Capital  One  Bowl  and  fall  com- 
mencement, student  applications  trends, 
student  accomplishments  and  several  fac- 
ulty research  projects.  For  a  full  transcript 
of  his  remarks,  visit  http://www.psu.edu/ 
ur/2003/ 17jan03botspanierremarks.html 

Penn  Stater  to  grow 

The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel, 
the  centerpiece  of  Innovation  Park  at  the 
University  Park  campus,  will  undergo  an 
expansion  project  that  will  make  the  cen- 
ter more  attractive  for  professional  confer- 
ences that  require  ample  on-site  lodging 
facilities  for  their  events.  The  University's 
Board  of  Trustees  heard  a  report  that 
detailed  the  99,000  square-foot  addition. 
For  the  full  story,  visit  http://www.psu.edu/ 
ur/2003/ 17jan03botpsaddition.html. 

Final  plans  for  SALA, 
other  buildings  approved 

The  Board  of  Trustees  approved  final 
plans  for  a  new  School  of  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Architecture  (SALA)  Building 
at  the  University  Park  campus  that  will  be 
the  first  new  Penn  State  building  designed 
to  meet  the  national  criteria  for  certifica- 
tion as  environmentally  friendly  "sustain- 
able architecture."  At  Penn  State  Erie,  a 
new  five-level  student  residence  hall,  Senat 
Hall,  will  add  approximately  150  beds.  At 
Penn  State  Fayette,  a  multi-purpose  build- 
ing will  be  built  so  that  the  University  may 
better  serve  the  students  and  other  citi- 
zens of  the  Uniontown  area.  For  the  full 
story,  visit  http://www.psu.edu/ur/2003/ 
1 7jan03botopproundup.html. 

Applications  increase  by  10  percent 

Applications  to  Penn  State  have  surged 
another  10  percent  for  next  year's  class. 
Total  applications  for  all  campuses  were 
ahead  by  10  percent  in  early  January  over 
the  same  time  frame  last  year,  reported 
President  Graham  B.  Spanier.  Total  appli- 
cations to  Penn  State  had  reached  56,765 
by  Jan.  6,  compared  with  51,587  by  the 
same  date  in  2002.  For  the  full  story,  visit 
http://www.psu.  edu/ur/2003/ 
1 7jan03botapplica.html. 


The  new  addition  and  enby  to  the  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel  are  on  the  right  in 
this  sketch  of  what  the  99,000  square-foot  addition  will  look  like. 


effectively  communicate  the  University's 
expectations  to  these  students.  "Orienta- 
tion is  critically  important  because  it  sets 
the  tone  for  the  incoming  students  and 
tells  them  what  we  expect  of  members  of 
the  Penn  State  community,"  said  Janis  E. 
Jacobs,  vice  provost  for  Undergraduate 
Education  and  International  Programs,  in 
a  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  For  the 
full  story,  visit  http://www.psu.edu/ur/ 
2003/1 7jan03botexpect.html. 

Academic  integrity  emphasized 

Academic  integrity  is  among  the  principles 
that  are  most  valued  at  the  University  and 
over  the  past  two  years,  steps  have  been 
taken  to  establish  a  stronger  climate  of 
academic  integrity.  "It  exemplifies  our 
respect  for  individual  achievement  —  one 
of  the  cornerstones  of  an  academic  com- 
munity that  has  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge as  a  primary  goal,"  Janis  E.  Jacobs, 
vice  provost  for  Undergraduate  Education 
and  International  Programs,  told  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  For  the  full  story,  visit 
http://www.psu.  edu/ur/ 
2003/ l7jan03botacadinteg.html 


Orientation  sets  expectations 

The  University  conveys  its  expectations  of 
new  students  right  from  the  start  through 
an  intricate,  yearlong  orientation  process 
The  University  has  developed  a  variety  of 
programs,  publications  and  policies  that 


Trustees  updated  on  1ST 

More  than  2,600  majors  enrolled  at  19 
campuses,  110-pIus  faculty,  and  associate, 
baccalaureate  and  doctoral  degree  pro- 
grams —  these  are  the  milestones 
reached  by  the  School  of  Information  Sci- 
ences and  Technology  (1ST)  since  first 
opening  its  doors  in  August  1999.  In  an 
informational  report  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  James  B.  Thomas,  1ST  dean,  out- 
lined the  school's  success.  For  the  full 
story,  visit  http://www. 
Psu.edu/ur/2003/17jan03botist.html. 

World  Campus  success  blurs 
on-campus,  online  distinctions 

Successful  online  education  programs  like 
the  World  Campus  are  blurring  the  dis- 
tinctions between  on-campus  and  online 
learning,  World  Campus  leaders  told  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  For  the  full  story,  visit 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/2003/ 
17jan03botworldcampus.html. 


Additional  land  leased 

The  Board  of  Trustees  approved  the 
addition  of  0.91  acres  of  land  to  the  4  acres 
that  are  being  leased  at  $1  per  year  to 
Alpha  Community  Ambulance  Service.  A 
50-year  lease  arrangement  that  was 
approved  in  November  2001  will  enable 
the  service  to  build  a  new  facility  to  better 
serve  the  Centre  Region,  State  College 
and  the  University  Park  campus.  For  the 
full  story,  visit  http://www.psu.edu/ur/ 
2003/17jan03botalphaland.html. 

Trustees  re-elect  Hintz,  Baldwin 

Edward  R.  Hintz  Jr.,  president  of  the  New 
York-based  private  money  management 
firm  Hintz,  Holman  and  Hecksher  Inc., 
and  Cynthia  Baldwin,  judge  in  the  Alleghe- 
ny County  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  were 
re-elected  chairman  and  vice  chairman, 
respectively,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  For 
the  full  story,  visit  http://www.psu.edu/ur/ 
2003/ 17jan03botboardofficers.html. 

Dates  set  for  trustee  election, 
2004  meeting  schedule 

The  Board  of  Trustees  approved  May  15 
as  the  date  for  the  delegate  election  of 
agricultural  trustees  and  for  the  counting 
of  ballots  in  the  alumni  election  of  board 
members.  The  board  also  designated  May 
16  as  the  date  of  the  election  of  business 
and  industry  trustees.  In  other  business, 
the  board  set  its  2004  meeting  slate,  which 
includes  the  board's  first  official  gathering 
in  New  York  in  addition  to  five  regular  ses- 
sions on  the  University  Park  campus.  For 
the  full  story,  visit  http://www.psu.edu/ur/ 
2003/1 7jan03botboarddates.html. 

Elder,  Kozol  to  get  honorary  degrees 

pie  Board  of  Trustees  approved  the  grant- 
ing of  honorary  degrees  to  Glen  H  Elder 
Jr.,  the  Odum  distinguished  professor  in 
sociology  and  research  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  North  Caroli- 
na-Chapel Hill's  Carolina  Population  Cen- 
ter, and  Jonathan  Kozol,  best-selling 
author.  For  the  full  story,  visit  http://www 
Psu.edu/ur/2003/17jan03bothondeg.html 


January  23,  2003 

Faculty  Senate 
announces  a  full 
agenda  for  Jan.  28 

The  University  Faculty  Senate  will  meet  at 
1:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Jan.  28,  in  1 12  Kern  Grad- 
uate Building  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. The  following  items  will  be  considered- 

■  Reserved  Spaces  Program  Fall  2002^ 
This  informational  report  indicates  the 
number  of  reserved  spaces  at  University 
Park  for  freshmen  and  identifies  special 
admissions  categories. 

■  University  Faculty  Census  Report 
2003-04.  This  informational  report  provides 
data  on  the  number  of  faculty  at  each  loca- 
tion and  the  number  of  senators  each  loca- 
tion is  allowed  according  to  the  Senate  Con- 
stitution. This  information  was  sent  to  deans 
and  campus  executive  officers  for  Senate 
election  purposes. 

■  Report  on  fall  2002  campus  visits.  This 
informational  report  provides  a  summary  of 
campuses  visited  by  the  Senate  officers  in 
fall  2002  and  the  topics  discussed  on  these 
visits. 

■  Status  of  University  Park  construction 
projects.  This  informational  report  provides 
an  overview  of  several  construction  projects 
at  University  Park. 

■  Proposed  sale  of  Circleviile  Farm.  This 
is  an  oral  informational  report  that  deals  with 
an  overview  of  the  process  used  by  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  decision  to  sell  what  is 
referred  to  as  Circleviile  Farm.  A  similar 
presentation  was  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  November. 

Members  of  the  University  community 
may  attend  this  meeting.  Any  member  of  the 
University  community  not  a  member  of  the 
Senate  may  request  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
on  any  item  of  business  already  before  the 
Senate.  Such  a  request  must  be  made  to  the 
chair,  through  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Senate,  at  least  four  calendar  days  before  the 
meeting  at  which  the  individual  wishes  to 
speak. 

The  Senate  agenda  will  be  posted  on  the 
Senate's  Web  site  one  week  before  each  Sen- 
ate meeting.  The  Jan.  28  agenda  is  available 
on  the  Web  from  the  Faculty  Senate  home 
page,  http://www.psu.edu/ujs/.  Senate  meet- 
ing minutes  (The  Senate  Record)  are  avail- 
able on  the  Senate  Web  site  approximately 
three  weeks  following  the  Senate  meeting. 
For  information  on  how  to  submit  major, 
minor,  option  or  course  proposals,  the  Guide 
to  Curricular  Procedures  is  available  on  the 
Web  from  the  Faculty  Senate  home  page 
The  Jan.  14  Senate  Curriculum  Report  is 
available    at    http://www.psu.edu/ufs/ 
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Advising  lunches 

The  Division  of  Undergraduate  Studies 
has  scheduled  two  University  Park  brown- 
bag  lunches  that  focus  on  topics  related  to 
academic  advising. 

Glenn  Johnson,  instructional  designer 
and  project  manager  for  the  initiative,  will 
explain  how  and  why  advisers  might 
encourage  students  to  develop  ePortfolios 
using  the  resources  at  http://www. 
portfolio.psu.edu.  His  talk  will  be  from 
noon  to  1  p.m.  Wednesday,  Jan.  29,  in 
103B  MBNA  Career  Services  Building. 

The  second  session  will  focus  on 
advising@psu.edu  (http://www.psu.edu/ 
advising),  a  central  source  of  information 
about  academic  advising  and  related  edu- 
cational topics.  Michael  J.  Leonard,  assis- 
tant director  of  the  Division  of  Undergrad- 
uate Studies,  will  demonstrate  the  capabil- 
ities and  features  of  this  Web  site  from 
noon  to  1  p.m.  Wednesday,  Feb.  19,  in  220 
Thomas  Building. 

The  events  are  open  to  faculty  and 
staff. 

For  information,  call  Laura  Brown  at 
(814)  865-7576  or  e-mail  lsb7@psu.edu. 

Grant  deadline  is  March  7 

The  deadline  for  the  next  funding  period 
for  Individual  Faculty  Grants  offered  by 
the  Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
is  Friday,  March  7. 

Proposals  must  be  submitted  by  5  p.m. 
to  103  Ihlseng  Cottage  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

Funds  support  research,  performance 
and  creative  projects  in  and  across  the  arts 
and  humanities.  All  University  faculty  mem- 
bers with  professorial  rank  and  a  continuing 
appointment  are  eligible  to  apply. 


For  information  or  guidelines,  call 
(814)  865-0495,  e-mail  iahl@psu.edu  or 
visit  the  Web  site  at  http://www.research. 
psu.edu/iah/. 

Volunteers  sought 

Lambda  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is 
seeking  additional  volunteers  to  serve  as 
members  of  its  board  for  2003-04.  Interest- 
ed individuals  can  contact  Rosann  Bazir- 
jian  at  (814)  865-0404  or  rvb9@psu.edu 
and  Robert  Richards  at  (814)  863-1900  or 
rdr2@psu.edu.  Volunteers  can  be  faculty 
or  staff  and  must  have  been  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  also  is  seeking  individ- 
uals willing  to  serve  as  department  repre- 
sentatives. The  responsibilities  would 
include  assisting  the  board's  membership 
committee  with  the  election  and  recruit- 
ment of  new  members  during  February 
and  March.  Those  interested  can  contact 
Dennis  Shea  at  (814)  863-2901  or 
dgs4@psu.edu.  Department  representa- 
tives can  be  faculty  or  staff  and  must  have 
been  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Markers  collected  on  Web 

What  do  family  medicine,  ice  cream  manu- 
facturing, nuclear  reactors  and  American  lit- 
erature have  in  common?  Penn  State's  pio- 
neering roles  in  all  of  these  fields  —  and 
more  —  are  commemorated  in  an  ongoing 
series  of  campus  historical  markers. 

The  Office  of  University  Relations 
offers  a  new  Web  site  that  includes  text 
and  photos  of  all  64  plaques  at  nine  Uni- 
versity locations  around  the  common- 
wealth, plus  other  historical  commemora- 
tives  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/about.html 


Masatoshi  Nei,  Evan  Pugh  professor  of  biology,  left,  was  presented  with  the 
International  Prize  for  Biology.  Saburo  Nagakura,  right,  president  of  the  Japan 
Academy  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  International  Prize  for  Biology  mad. 
the  presentation.  Seated  at  the  back  right  are  the  emperor  and  empress  of  Japan. 
Other  dignitaries  who  spoke  in  honor  of  Nei  during  the  ceremony  are  at  left. 

Photo:  Kyodo  News 

Biology  prize  includes  meeting  with  emperor 


Nominations  sought  for  service,  ally  awards 


The  Commission  on  Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexu- 
al and  Transgender  Equity  each  year  pres- 
ents two  awards  to  faculty,  staff,  students 
and  technical-service  workers  across  the 
University  who  strive  to  make  Penn  State  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

Outstanding  Service  Award:  Each  year,  the 
commission  recognizes  the  contributions  of 
an  individual  within  the  University  commu- 
nity who  has  shown  outstanding  service 
regarding  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual  and  trans- 
gender  concerns. 

Ally  Recognition  Award:  This  award  is  pre- 
sented to  an  individual  within  the  University 


who  is  identified  as  an  ally  of  the  lesbian,  gay, 
bisexual  and  transgender  community  and 
has  shown  outstanding  service  regarding  les- 
bian, gay,  bisexual,  transgender  concerns. 

Individuals  can  nominate  someone  for 
either  award  online  on  the  commission's 
Web  site  at  http://www.lions.psu.edu/clgbte 
or  by  requesting  a  form  from  the  commis- 
sion's office  in  311  Grange  Building  by  call- 
ing (814)  863-7696. 

The  deadline  for  both  nominations  is 
March  7.  Announcements  of  award  recipi- 
ents will  be  made  at  the  commission's 
spring  reception  April  25. 


When  Masatoshi  Nei,  Evan  Pugh  professor 
of  biology  and  director  of  the  Center  for 
Molecular  Evolutionary  Genetics,  was  hon- 
ored by  the  Japan  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Science  with  its  International  Prize 
for  Biology,  he  also  got  another  honor  — 
meeting  the  emperor  of  Japan. 

The  award,  which  consists  of  a  medal 
and  a  monetary  grant,  was  presented  to  Nei 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and 
empress  during  a  formal  December  cere- 
mony in  Tokyo.  . 

In  addition,  Nei  and  his  wife  were  invit- 
ed to  have  dinner  with  the  emperor  and  his 
family  in  their  palace. 

"The  dinner  with  the  emperor  family 
was  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in 
my  life,"  Nei  said.  "Before  World  War  II 
ended  in  1945,  the  emperor  was  treated  just 
like  a  god  in  Japan,  and  we  were  not 
allowed  to  see  him  directly  even  from  a  dis- 
tant place.  All  this  has  changed  after  the 
war,  and  the  Emperor  Showa  (Hirohito) 
renounced  his  godlike  status.  The  current 
Emperor  Akihito,  the  first  son  of  Emperor 
Showa,  was  educated  in  the  post-war  envi- 
ronment of  democracy  and  is  regarded  as  a 
symbolic  head  of  Japan.  He  appears  to  be 
respected  by  most  Japanese.  After  knowing 
him  personally,  I  have  come  to  understand 


,/hy  he  is  popular  among  Japanese.' 

Nei  was  chosen  to  receive  the  award  in 
recognition  of  his  research  achievements, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  the  theoretical 
framework  of  the  field  of  molecular  evolu- . 
tionary  biology.  Among  his  many  achieve- 
ments, Nei  has  constructed  a  mathematical 
theory  of  the  relationships  between  species 
using  molecular  data  obtained  from  their 
genes.  With  one  of  his  graduate  students, 
he  developed  the  neighbor-joining  method 
of  inferring  these  relationships,  known  as 
molecular  phytogenies.  This  method  has 
become  the  most  widely  used  worldwide 
for  constructing  phylogenetic  trees. 

"It  was  a  particularly  charming  moment 
when  Emperor  Akihito  of  Japan,  who  has 
studied  the  taxonomy  and  evolution  of  gob- 
ioid  fishes,  mentioned  in  his  congratulatory 
address  during  the  award  ceremony  that  he 
has  used  the  neighbor-joining  method  to 
construct  phylogenetic  trees  during  his 
studies  of  these  fishes,"  Nei  said. 

Nei  received  his  award  in  a  elaborate 
ceremony  that  included  congratulatory 
messages  from  the  emperor  and  various 
governmental  and  educational  dignitaries. 
Part  of  Nei's  preparation  for  the  ceremony 
included  coaching  on  the  proper  way  to 
make  a  formal  bow. 
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COURSES 

Health  Matters 

Yoga  and  Pilates  classes  are  under  way 
at  50-51  White  Building  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

The  schedule  is:  ,  . 

■  1  to  2  p.m.  Tuesdays  through  March  4 
and  Fridays  through  March  7  for  Iyengar; 

■  11  a.m.  to  noon  Wednesdays  through 


March  5  and  Thursdays  through  March  6 
for  beginner;  and 

■  noon  to  1  p.m.  Wednesdays  through 
March  5  for  intermediate. 

■  The  Pilates  class  is  from  noon  to  1 
p.m.  Thursdays  through  March  6. 

The  fee  is  $30  for  a  seven-week  ses- 
sion. For  information,  call  (814)  865-3085. 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


Ron  Hand,  exhibition  designer  at  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  on  the  University  Park 
campus,  puts  the  finishing  touches  on  the  signage  for  the  exhibit  "Rodin's  Obsession- 
The  Gates  of  Hell,  Selections  from  the  Iris  and  B.  Gerald  Cantor  Collection  "  These 
works,  by  sculptor  Auguste  Rodin,  will  be  on  display  in  the  museum  through  June  1. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Liza,  Globetrotters  to  li 

A  legendary  cabaret  singer  and  a  legendary 
basketball  team  will  headline  in  February 
at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus. 

Singer/actress  Iiza  Minnelli  will  present 
a  concert  at  7:30  p.m.  Sunday,  Feb.  23. 

The  crowd-pleasing  Harlem  Globetrot- 
ters will  make  an  appearance  on  their 
2003  "Reclaiming  the  Game"  World  Tour 
at  7  p.m.  Feb.  24. 

Minnelli  has  won  three  Tony  Awards, 
an  Oscar,  two  Golden  Globe  Awards,  an 
Emmy  and  a  special  Grammy.  In  October, 
Minnelli  released  her  CD,  "Liza's  Back!" 
which  was  recorded  during  her  seven- 
night  sold-out  stand  at  New  York  City's 
Beacon  Theatre  this  past  May. 

Reserved  tickets  cost  $45.  $55  and  $75. 

After  having  played  in  more  than  117 


ght  up  Happy  Valley 
BRYCE  JORDAN  CENTER 

nations  in  the  team's  76-year  history,  the 
Harlem  Globetrotters  were  recently 
inducted  into  the  Naismith  Basketball 
Hall  of  Fame.  The  team  secured  its 
21,000th  career  win  on  Jan.  13,  defeating 
its  exhibition  opponents,  the  New  York 
Nationals,  by  a  score  of  107-52. 

Reserved  Globetrotter  tickets  cost  $17 
$21.50  and  $63.50.  Children  age  2  and 
younger  are  admitted  free. 


Tickets  are  available  at  Vie  Bryce  Jordan 
Ticket  Center,  Eisenhower  Auditorium, 
select  Uni-Marts  and  the  Altoona  Campus 
ticket  outlet.  Call  (814)  865-5555  or 
(800)863-3336  or  go  online  at 
http://www.bjc.psu.edu. 


Recitals 

The  School  of  Music  has  planned  the  fol- 
lowing recitals  at  the  Esber  Recital  Hall 
on  the  University  Park  campus: 

■  Friday,  Jan.  24,  8  p.m.:  jury  Recogni- 
tion Recital; 

■  Sunday,  Jan.  26,  8  p.m.:  Susan 
Boardman,  soprano,  faculty  recital,  with 
guest  artist  Mary  Hunt  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 

■  Monday,  Jan.  27,  8  p.m.:  Horn  Studio 
Recital;  and 

■  Wednesday,  Jan.  29,  8  p.m.:  Daryl 
Durran,  bassoon,  faculty  recital. 


Bach's  Lunch 

The  Voice  Jury  Honors,  students  from  the 
School  of  Music,  will  perform  at  the 
Bach's  Lunch  at  12:10  p.m.  Thursday,  Jan. 
30,  at  Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus. 

The  20-minute  concert  is  sponsored  by 
the  School  of  Music  and  the  University 
Lutheran  Campus  Ministry.  Following  the 
performance,  audience  members  may 
take  their  bag  lunches  to  Memorial 
Lounge  of  Eisenhower  Chapel.  Beverage 
is  provided.  The  concert  is  free  to  the 
public. 

U.S.  Air  Force  quintet 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  Tradewinds  Quintet 
will  perform  at  2:30  p.m.  Friday,  Jan.  24, 
in  the  Esber  Recital  Hall  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus. 

The  quintet's  repertoire  includes  a 
wide  variety  of  chamber  works,  as  well  as 
popular  and  patriotic  pieces.  Composed  of 
flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon, 
the  quintet  is  part  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Heritage  of  America  Band,  a  60-member 
band  based  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base, 
Va. 


Admission  is  free  to  the  public. 


Latin  jazz  coming  to  Eisenhower 

Jazz  acoustic  bass  player  Charlie  Haden 
and  his  bandmates  will  perform  at  7:30 
p.m.  Thursday,  Jan.  30,  at  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. 

Haden  will  be  backed  up  by  pianist  Gon- 
zalo  Rubalcabo,  saxophonist  Joe  Lovano 
and  violinist  Frederico  Britos  Ruiz. 

Haden's  album,  "Nocturne,"  won  the 
2002  Grammy  for  hest  Latin  jazz  album. 

Tickets  are  $28  for  general  audience 
members:  $16  for  full-time  University 
Park  students;  and  $21  for  those  18  and 
younger. 

For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255  or 
(800)  ARTS-TK, 

Artistic  Viewpoints,  an  informal  discus- 
sion about  the  performance  that  provides 


insight  from  an  artist  or  expert  perspec- 
tive, is  offered  in  the  Eisenhower  Audito- 
rium Conference  Room  one  hour  before 
the  performance  and  is  free  to  ticket 
holders. 

For  information,  visit  http://www. 
cpa.psu.edu  on  the  Web. 

Concert  scheduled 

The  Independence  Sinfonia  will  perform 
at  2  p.m.  Sunday,  Feb.  2,  in  the  Suther- 
land Auditorium,  Helen  Buck  O'Neill 
Stage,  on  the  Penn  State  Abington  cam- 
pus. 

Admission  is  free.  The  snow  date  for 
this  program  is  Feb.  9. 

For  information,  call  (215)  881-7661. 

Library  exhibits 

Two  new  exhibits  are  currently  on  dis- 
play in  Pattee  Library  on  the  University 
Park  campus: 

■  "Celebrating  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
and  Black  History  Month,"  an  exhibit  fea- 
turing posters  designed  by  students,  are 
on  display  in  the  Pattee  Library  exhibit 
area  through  March  14. 

The  student  posters  were  created  in 
Lanny  Sommese's  Art  470,  Time  and 
Sequence  course.  This  annual  exercise 
for  Sommese's  students  exposes  them  to 
real  world  design,  with  a  fixed  deadline, 
client,  and  prescribed  project  specifica- 
tions. Judges  from  the  commemoration 
planning  committee  selected  graphic 
design  and  photography  student  Roman 
Shuman's  poster  to  represent  the  2003 
theme,  "We  Won't  Stop  Here."  The  theme 
is  derived  from  Dr.  King's  last  speech, 
delivered  in  Memphis  on  the  night  before 
he  was  killed.  It  emphasizes  the  need  to 
constantly  seek  greater  justice  in  our 
world. 

■  "A  Visual  History  of  African-Ameri- 
can Blues,  Jazz  and  Gospel,"  an  exhibit  by 
Jerry  Zolten  featuring  selections  from  his 
extensive  personal  collection,  is  on  dis- 
play in  the  Diversity  Studies  Room,  109 
Pattee  Library,  through  March  14. 

Zolten,  assistant  professor  of  speech 
communications  and  American  studies  at 
Penn  State  Altoona,  will  give  a  presenta- 
tion, "African  American  Blues,  Jazz  and 
Gospel,"  at  4  p.m.  Wednesday,  Feb.  12,  in 
the  Foster  Auditorium,  101  Pattee 
Library.  Following  his  presentation,  he 
will  be  available  to  answer  questions  and 
sign  copies  of  his  recently  released  book, 
Great  God  A'Mighty!  The  Dixie  Humming- 
birds: Celebrating  the  Rise  of  Soul  Gospel 
Music,  Oxford  University  Press. 
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January  24  -  February  2 


MUSIC 

Friday,  January  24 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  Tradewinds  Quintet, 
2:30  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 

jury  Recognition  Recital,  8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital 
Hall. 

Sunday,  January  26 

Charlotte's  Web,  Theatreworks/USA,  2  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Auditorium. 

Susan  Boardman,  soprano,  faculty  recital,  with 
guest  artist  Mary  Hunt,  8  p.m.,  Esber 
Recital  Hall. 

Monday,  January  27 

Horn  Studio  Recital,  8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 

Tuesday,  January  28 

Clarinetist  Richard  Stoltzman,  with  the  Ameri-_ 
can  String  Quartet,  7:30  p.m.,  Schwab  Audi- 
torium. For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

Thursday,  January  30 

The  Voice  Jury  Honors,  Bach's  Lunch, 
12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 

Charlie  Haden,  7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um. For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 


SEMINARS 


Friday,  January  24 

Frank  Buzzard,  11:45  a.m.  to  1:15  p.m., 
Applied  Science  Building  auditorium.  For 
reservations,  call  (814)  865-3264. 
Todd  Martinez  on  "Towards  Light-Driven  Molec- 
ular Devices,"  2:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Labo- 
ratory. 
Albert  Mosley  on  "Does  HIV  Cause  AIDS:  In 
Defense  of  Thabo  Mbeki,"  4  p.m.  For  loca- 
tion, call  (814)  865-9951. 
Philip  S.  Clifford  on  "Exercise  Hyperemia:  A 
Physiological  Conundrum,"  4  to  5  p.m.,  127 
Noll  Physiological  Research  Center. 
Saturday,  January  25 

Pat  Dasch  on  "Challenges  in  Space  Explo- 
ration," 11  a.m.,  100  Thomas. 
Monday,  January  27 
Martin  Bojowald  on  "Quantum  Cosmology:  An 

Overview,"  3  p.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Robert  H.  Grubbs  on  "Synthesis  of  Large  and 
Small  Molecules  Using  Olefin  Metathesis," 
8  p.m  Jan.  27, 102  Thomas;  4  p.m.  Jan. 
28,  S-5  Osmond  Laboratory;  and  12:15 
p.m.  Jan.  29,  S-5  Osmond  Laboratory. 


"A  Passion  for  Quilts,"  an  exhibit  by  the  Centre  Pieces  Quilt  Guild,  will  be  on  display 
in  the  HUB  Gallery  of  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus 
through  March  18.  A  reception  will  be  held  from  4  to  6  p.m.  Jan.  24.   For 
information  on  this  and  other  exhibits  on  the  University  Park  campus,  visit 
http://www.sa.psu.edu/galleries. 


Implications,"  4:30  p.m.,  110  Henderson. 
Friday,  January  31 

Jenny  Lin  Gao  on  "Moletronics:  Future  Elec- 
tronics," 2:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Labora- 
tory. 

Kenneth  C.  Beck  on  "Exercise-Induced  Asth- 
ma." 4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiological 
Research  Center. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

"Minimum  Wage,"  photos  by  Matthew  Gor- 
don, through  March  2. 
"eMotion  Pictures:  An  Exhibition  of  Orthope- 
dics in  Art,"  through  Feb.  21. 
"A  Journey  Across  Asia:  Enduring  Traditions 
and  Customary  Goods,"  through  July  3. 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art 
"200  Years:  Change-No  Change,"  by  Jaune 

Quick-to-See  Smith,"  through  Jan.  26. 
"An  Endless  Panorama  of  Beauty:  From  the 
Jean  and  Alvin  Snowiss  Collection," 
through  May  16. 
"Rodin's  Obsession:  The  Gates  of  Hell, 
Selections  from  the  Iris  and  B.  Gerald 
Cantor  Collection,"  by  sculptor  Auguste 
Rodin,  through  June  1. 
Pattee  and  Paterno  Library  exhibit  areas 
"Celebrating  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,"student- 

designed  posters,  through  March  14. 
"A  Visual  History  of  African  American  Blues, 
Jazz  and  Gospel,"  by  Jerry  Zolten,  through 
March  14. 
"Wood  Engraving  by  Barry  Moser,"  through 

Jan.  31. 
"Color  Conversations,"  paintings  by 

Maryellen  Murphy,  through  Feb.  28. 
Ritenour 

"The  Seniors,"  photographs  by  Joel  Knepper, 
through  March  5. 


Tuesday,  January  28 

Ron  Loomis  on  "Cults  on  Campus:  The  Appeal, 
the  Danger,"  7:30  p.m.  Jan.  28,  Heritage 
Hall,  HUB-Robeson  Center;  and  10  a.m.  Jan. 
29!  Memorial  Lounge,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 


Spike  Lee,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For 

tickets,  call  (814)  863-3786. 
Thursday,  January  30 
Albert  V.  Carron  on  "Group  Cohesion  and  Team 
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Art  for  kids 

The  Art  Education  Program  will  sponsor 
Saturday  art  classes  this  spring  for  stu- 
dents in  kindergarten  though  eighth 
grade.  Interested  participants  may  register 
now  for  the  nine-week  session,  which 
begins  Feb.  15  and  concludes  with  a  show 
of  student  work  on  April  26.  Advanced  art 
education  students  will  teach  classes  in 
collaboration  with  art  education  faculty 
and  graduate  teaching  assistants.  They  will 
be  held  in  studio  classrooms  in  Patterson 


Building  and  the  Arts  Cottage  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  Registration  is  $65 
per  student.  For  more  information  or  to 
request  a  registration  form,  call  (814)  865- 
6570. 

Art  Alley 

"Minimum  Wage,"  photographs  by 
Matthew  Gordon,  are  on  display 
through  March  2  in  Art  Alley  at  the  HUB- 
Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities, 
including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a 
detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference 
and  Institutes'  conferences,  visit  the 
Web  at  http://www.outreach.psu.edu/ 
conferences.html. 


These  color  photographs  document  the 
artist's  experiences  working  at  a  fast-food 
restaurant.  Gordon  is  an  undergraduate 
majoring  in  art  education  and 
drawing/painting.  For  more  information, 
call  the  HUB-Robeson  galleries  at 
(814)  865-2563  or  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.sa.psu.edu/galleries. 

Art  on  the  Move 

"The  Seniors,"  photographs  by  Joel  Knep- 
per, will  be  on  display  in  the  exhibit  area  of 


Ritenour  Building  on  the  University  Park 
campus  through  March  5, 

The  photographs  honor  the  differences 
the  photographer  discovered  between  his 
own  generation  and  the  seniors,  as  well  as 
the  qualities  that  make  seniors  special. 
Knepper  is  a  senior  majoring  in  photogra- 
phy. Call  Ritenour  Information  Desk  at 
(814)  865*556  for  viewing  hours.  For 
more  information  call  the  HUB-Robeson 
galleries  at  (814)  865-2563  or  check  the 
Web  at  http://wuiui.sa.psu.edu/galleries. 
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Celebrating  King's  legacy 


One  of  many 


The  annual  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  Celebration  March 
and  Bell  Ringing  ceremony 
was  held  Friday.  Jan.  17.  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 
Tile  celebration  is  one  of 
many  events  planned  Univer 
sity-wide  to  honor  King. 

The  theme  of  the  celebra- 
tion. "We  Won't  Stop  Here," 
was  taken  from  King's 
speech  to  striking  sanitation 
workers  the  night  before  his 
assassination. 

The  program  started  on 
the  steps  of  Old  Main  with  a 
march  that  led  to  the  HUB- 
Robeson  Center,  where  the 
program  concluded. 

Intercom  photographer  Greg  Grieco 
captured  some  highlights  of  the  events. 
For  additional  pictures,  check  the  Web 
at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2003/Jan23/mlk.html. 


Audience  members  picked  up  bells  on  their  way  into  Alumni  Hall  at  the  HUB-Rbbes'on  Center,  end  rang 
them  on  cue  in  honor  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  the  ideals  for  which  he  died. 


The  Our  Lady  of  Victory  Church 
Westminster  Handbell  Choir  Ensemble 

played  two  selections  during  the 
program. 


Terrell  iones,  vice  provost  for  Educational  Equity,  leads  the  line  of  marchers  away  from 
Old  Main  toward  downtown  State  College.  Students  from  area  schools  joined 
University  faculty,  staff,  students  and  administrators  in  braving  the  cold  to  join  the 
march. 
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©Lion  grade  reporting  system  an  overwhelming  success 


By  Annemarie  Mountz 
Public  Information 

In  keeping  with  the  goal  of  becoming  a  more  student-cen- 
tered University,  Penn  State  has  gone  high-tech  with  its 
grade  reporting  system  for  faculty. 

Although  students  have  been  able  to  get  their  grades 
through  eLion  for  a  few  years  now,  those  grades  were 


input  using  older,  slower. technology,  and  students  had  to 
wait  until  at  least  the  first  week  in  January  to  find  out  their 
fall  semester  grades.  Now,  faculty  can  use  eLion  to  enter 
their  grades  directly  online  from  anywhere  in  the  world, 
and  students  are  able  to  access  them  in  real-time. 

Some  faculty  used  eLion  to  enter  their  grades  in  fall 
2001,  but  this  past  semester  was  the  first  one  in  which 
almost  all  faculty  used  the  system.  As  of  Jan.  3,  a  total  of 


5,356  course  instructors  entered  tiieir  fall  semester  grades 
using  eLion.  Of  all  grades  recorded  by  Jan.  3,  86  percent 
were  recorded  using  eLion.  Only  43  grade  rosters  from  18 
faculty  members  were  sent  to  the  Registrar's  office  for 
entry. 

"From  the  time  the  University  offices  closed  at  5  p.m. 
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THE  HISTORIES  OF  PENN  STATE 

A  community's  vision 

'Bathhouse  U.'  grew  to  serve  Altoona's  educational  needs 

By  Marty  Jo  Irvin 
Penn  State  Altoona 

Editor's  note:  Most  people  know  the  histo- 
ry of  Penn  State  as  that  of  a  school  char- 
tered in  1855  at  the  request  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Agricultural  Society  to  apply 
scientific  principles  to  farming.  Since  that 
time,  Penn  State  has  grown  from  that  one 
campus  at  University  Park  to  24  locations 
statewide,  and  each  of  those  other  loca: 
tions  has  its  own  history.  Intercom  is  con- 
tinuing to  highlight  those  stories. 

It  began  as  a  dream  —  a  dream  by  a 
group  of  local  citizens  to  support  an 
undergraduate  center  in  Altoona. 
From  its  humble  beginnings  in  an 
abandoned  grade-school  building,  to  its 
move  to  Ivyside  Park  in  1948  on  the  site  of 
a  former  amusement  park,  and  through  its 
growth  in  the  1970s  and  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury, Penn  State  Altoona  has  seen  many 
changes. 

The  vision  began  in  June  1929,  when  15 
young  men  from  the  Altoona  Works  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  started  to  take  Penn 
State  Extension  courses  in  the  evening  at 
the  Altoona  High  School.  By  1938,  the 
extension  study  had  175  students  enrolled, 
and  University  officials  who  were  sent  to 
Altoona  realized  that  the  city  really  wanted 
a  junior  college  and  would  support  it  by 
attending. 


Ivyside  Amusement  Park  used  to  occupy  the  site  that  eventually  became  Penn  State 
Altoona.  The  bathhouse  on  the  left  side  of  the  photo  was  turned  into  a  classroom 
building,  giving  rise  to  the  campus'  nickname,  Bathhouse  U. 


The  plea  for  an  undergraduate  center 
went  out  to  the  local  community  in  1939, 
led  by  Altoona  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Chairman  J.E.  (Ted)  Holsinger,  who  ral- 
lied support  to  convert  an  abandoned 
grade-school  building  into  a  classroom 
building. 


With  the  support  of  the  local  communi- 
ty, more  than  $5,000  was  raised  in  just  a 
few  months  to  restore  the  abandoned 
Webster  Elementary  School  in  Altoona  for 
the  new  college.  These  funds  were  raised 
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Patch  would  have 
prevented  computer 
worm  infection 

By  Annemarie  Mountz 

Public  Information 

Problems  caused  by  a  computer  worm 
that  infected  computers  worldwide  and 
caused  a  major  slow-down  of  the  Univer- 
sity's backbone  for  a  short  time  over  the 
past  weekend  were  preventable,  accord- 
ing to  University  experts. 

"The  worm  attacked  a  flaw  in 
Microsoft  SQL  Server  environments  for 
which  fixes  had  been  identified  several 
months  ago.  Had  everyone  around  the 
world  installed  the  patch  when  it  was  put 
out  by  Microsoft,  the  worm  would  not 
have  found  host  computers,"  said  Gary 
Augustson,  vice  provost  for  information 
technology. 

"The  most  important  thing  to  realize 
with  this  is  that  it  was  totally  preventable," 
he  said.  "Obviously,  we  can't  control  the 
actions  of  people  around  the  world.  How- 
ever, it  is  critically  important  for  everyone 
at  this  University  —  faculty,  staff,  students 
and  administrators  —  to  take  the  same 
personal  interest  in  the  readiness  and 
security  of  their  networks  as  they  do  for 
their  other  critical  resources." 

The  worm,  dubbed  "SQL  Slammer" 
generated  massive  network  traffic,  over- 
loading Internet  servers  worldwide. 

According  to  Kathy  Kimball,  director 
of  computer  and  network  security,  only  a 
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under  the  leadership  of  Holsinger  and  E.C. 
Gegenheimer,  Middle  Division  superintend- 
ent of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Since  the 
railroad  was  thriving  in  Altoona  during  its 
heyday,  the  Altoona  shopmen  gave  the  cam- 
paign a  boost  with  a  $1,000  contribution. 

Accommodating  119  freshmen  and  nine 
facultv  members,  the  college  opened  its 
doors  on  Sept.  13, 1939  —  an  amazing  feat 
since  Penn  State's  then-president  Ralph  D. 
Hetzel  had  agreed  only  five  months  earlier 
to  support  an  undergraduate  center  in 
Altoona.  Robert  E.  Eiche.  who  had  been 
administrative  head  of  the  Hazleton  Penn 
State  Center,  arrived  in  Altoona  to  guide 
the  new  Altoona  Undergraduate  Center. 
Known  as  the  A.U.C.,  the  new  college 
quickly  grew  in  popularity  —  and  outgrew 
its  location  in  the  Webster  building.  The 
Altoona  School  Board  offered  the  use  of 
"Old  Madison,"  another  abandoned  ele- 
mentary school  building  in  the  city  at  Sixth 
Avenue  and  Seventh  Street.  Again,  $5,000 
was  needed  to  get  the  building  in  condition 
for  science  studies  and,  again,  the  citizens' 
committee,  which  had  been  reorganized 
into  an  advisory  board  for  the  center,  ral- 
lied together  to  raise  the  money  to  prepare 
the  building  for  sophomore  science  labs. 
Five  more  instructors  were  added  to  the 
original  nine  when  Madison  opened. 

"Madison  Building  was  eight  blocks 
from  Webster,  so  it  was  quite  a  feat  to 
make  it  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  10 
minutes  between  classes,"  recalled  Bob 
Smith,  a  1938  graduate  who  also  worked  as 
the  center's  first  secretary  and  registrar 
and  continued  on  the  college's  staff  until 
his  retirement  in  1983. 

Hard  times  fell  on  the  A.U.C.,  however, 
when  World  War  I]  almost  forced  its  dos- 
ing. Men  went  to  war,  women  went  to  work 
and  there  simply  wasn't  enough  support 
from  Altoona  alone.  To  save  the  center,  the 
Citizens  Advisory  Board  purchased  and 
operated  a  women's  dormitory  from  1944 
through  1947.  Out-of-town  girls  registered 
for  classes,  and  the  board  agreed  to  finance 
operating  deficits.  During  the  war  years, 
various  engineering  defense  classes  were 
conducted  at  the  center  to  equip  Altoona 
residents  with  skills  they  could  use  during 
wartime,  in  classes  such  as  nursing,  draft- 
ing, first  aid,  welding  and  applied  chemistry. 

Following  World  War  II,  veterans 
returned  home  and  overfilled  the  Webster 
and  Madison  buildings  and  by  1946  the 
center  desperately  needed  more  space. 
Acting  on  the  advice  of  Jim  McNeal, 
A.U.C.  board  vice-chairman,  Holtzinger 
prompted  discussions  with  the  family  of  E. 
Raymond  Smith,  who  began  construction 
on  Ivyside  Amusement  Park  in  1924  and 
ran  it  from  1927  until  his  death  in  1945. 
Formerly  one  of  the  largest  amusement 
parks  in  the  country,  the  38-acre  aban- 
doned park  closed  in  1945  because  of  gaso- 
line rationing  from  the  war. 

As  Smith's  son,  Ray,  recalled,  There 


What  had  once  been  a  warming  pool  for  the  stream  water  that  filled  the  amusement  park  swimming  pool  today  is  a  duck  pond  with  a 
fountain.  Behind  the  pond  is  the  Edith  Davis  Eve  Memorial  Chapel. 


Altoona  at  a  glance 

■  William  G.  Cale  Jr.,  campus  executive 
officer  and  dean 

■  125-acre  campus  in  Altoona 

■  Student  enrollment  of  3,885 

■  128  full-time  faculty 

■  Student/faculty  ratio  of  approximate- 
ly 28  to  1 

■  First  two  years  of  about  180  Penn 
State  majors 

■  Complete  15  bachelor's  and  nine 
associate  degrees 

■  Professional  development  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs 

■  14  varsity  sports  teams 

■  50  student  clubs  and  organizations 

were  several  groups  who  wanted  to  buy 
(the  abandoned  park),  but  they  wanted  to 
put  nightclubs  on  if  And  if  you  knew  my 
mother,  you'd  know  that  would  never  go. 
Finally,  one  day  Bob  Eiche  came  into  my 
father's  drug  store  and  asked  for  a  meet- 
ing with  my  mother  and  Ted  Holtzinger. 
They  asked  about  buying  the  park  for  the 
college,  and  my  mother's  eyes  lit  up.  She 
was  a  college  graduate  herself,  and  all  of 
us  kids  were  college  graduates,  so  it  was 
an  ideal  situation." 

The  community  rallied  together  and  the 
A.U.C.  Advisory  Board  raised  more  than 
$50,000  to  purchase  the  abandoned  amuse- 


ment park,  located  in  the  Wehnwood  area 
of  Altoona. 

The  park  saw  its  revival  as  former  land- 
marks were  gradually  turned  into  a  center 
for  learning  and  the  laughter  of  the  amuse- 
ment park  days  gave  way  to  the  serious 
business  of  learning.  The  spacious  area 
that  was  formerly  the  world's  largest  con- 
crete swimming  pool  —  which  contained  a 
tree-filled  island  in  the  middle,  a  large  div- 
ing platform  and  3  million  gallons  of  water 
—  became  a  parking  lot.  The  skating  rink 
became  a  student  union,  and  the  two 
block-long  bathhouse  was  turned  into  a 
classroom  building  —  hence  the  college's 
affectionate  nickname,  "Bathhouse  U." 
The  new  Ivyside  Park  campus  welcomed 
nearly  700  students  and  30  faculty  mem- 
bers during  the  fall  of  1948. 

As  more  students  throughout  the  coun- 
try began  attending  college,  the  demand 
for  degree  programs  continued  to  grow. 
The  college  started  offering  evening  class- 
es and  associate  degree  programs  in  draft- 
ing and  design  technology  and  electrical 
technology  were  introduced  in  the  mid- 
1950s.  The  E.  Raymond  Smith  Building,  a 
classroom  and  administration  building 
named  in  honor  of  Ivyside  Park's  founder, 


Because  more  and  more  students  from 
outside  the  Altoona  area  were  attending  the 
Altoona  campus,  the  next  logical  building  to 
make  its  home  on  campus  was  a  residence 
hall.  Built  on  the  side  of  a  hill  adjacent  to 
the  pond,  the  first  residence  hall  as  well  as 
the  student  commons  opened  in  1964. 

The  real  growth  period  for  the  campus 
came  a  few  years  later  during  a  $1  million 
building  campaign.  This  extensive  building 
project  in  the  1970s  provided  a  second  res- 
idence hall,  a  dining  hall,  library,  science 
and  engineering  buildings,  an  all-faiths 
chapel  and  an  athletic  complex. 

By  this  time,  most  of  the  buildings  that 
had  comprised  the  original  amusement 
park  had  all  but  disappeared,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Pine  and  Elm  Buildings, 
which  still  stand  today.  Elm,  which  was 
originally  the  shooting  gallery  for  Ivyside 
Park,  wins  the  prize  as  being  the  most 
remodeled  building  on  campus.  It  has  had 
several  facelifts  through  the  years  and  has 
housed  chemistry  labs,  art  studios  and 
offices  during  its  history.  Pine  Building  — 
once  a  refreshment  stand  at  the  park  — 
became  a  three-dimensional  design  art  stu- 
dio. The  Reflecting  Pond,  the  focal  point  of 
the  college,  is  the  only  other  remaining 
feature  of  Ivyside  Park.  It  originally  was  a 


was  built  to  replace  the  bathhouse.  In  1958  warmmg  pond  for  the  stream  water  flow- 

with  the  opening  of  the  Smith  Building,  ing  mt0  ^e  swimming  pool. 

the  college's  name  was  changed  to  the  

Altoona  campus  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  Marty  Jo  Irvin  can  be  reached  at 

University. 
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Out  for  blood 


Participation  in  blood  drives  on  the  University  Park  campus  always  is  good.  Several  blood 
drives  have  been  scheduled  in  the  coming  week,  including:  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Jan.  31, 
Steidle  Museum;  1  to  7  p.m.  Feb.  3,  Simmons  Lounge;  1  to  7  p.m.  Feb.  4  and  5, 
Johnston  Bravo  Room;  1  to  7  p.m.  Feb.  5,  Waring  Lounge;  1  to  7  p.m.  Feb.  6,  Pollock 
Recreation  Room;  and  noon  to  6  p.m.  Feb.  7,  Warnock  Lounge.  For  the  full  schedule, 
check  the  Web  at  http://www.clubs.psu.edu/redcross/schedule.htm. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Computer 


Continued  from  page  1 
few  dozen  or  so  of  the  more  than  90,000  com- 
puters connected  to  the  University  backbone 
were  infected. 

"A  small  number  of  computers  were  infect- 
ed, but  they  generated  a  debilitating  amount 
of  traffic  over  the  network,"  she  said. 

Telecommunications  and  Networking  Ser- 
vices (TNS)  coordinators  were  on  site  by  3 
a.m.  Saturday,  diagnosing  the  source  of  the 
problem.  They  installed  a  filter  on  UDP  Port 
1434,  the  port  targeted  by  the  worm,  and  they 
were  able  to  restore  core  data  backbone  sta- 
bility by  about  11:30  a.m.  Saturday.  Internet 
connectivity  was  restored  by  about  1:30  that 
afternoon.  TNS  coordinators  and  other 
employees  in  Information  Technology  Ser- 
vices (ITS)  remained  on  site  through  the 


Send  us  your  news 


weekend,  working  with  the  Security  Office  to 
identify  networks  that  were  infected  and  iso- 
late them  from  the  data  backbone.    . 

Those  with  infected  computers  must  use 
an  uninfected  computer  to  download  the 
patch  from  Microsoft's  Web  site.  A  Microsoft 
bulletin  at  http://www.microsoft.com/ 
technet/treeview/default.asp?url=/technet/ 
security/bulletin/MS02-039.asp  gives  details. 

"Once  the  patch  is  installed  and  run,  and 
the  computer  is  rebooted,  the  network  con- 
tact can  call  the  security  office  at  (814)  863- 
9533  or  e-mail  security@psu.edu  to  get  net- 
work connectivity  restored,"  said  Kimball. 


Annemarie  Mountz  can  be  reached  at 
AMountz@psu.edu. 


Information  for  publication  in  Intercom  should  be  sent  in  the  body  of  an  e-mail  —  not 
as  an  attachment  —  to  AMountz@psu.edu  by  noon  on  the  deadline  day.  Due  to  the 
volume  of  information  received,  hard  copy  or  faxed  material  will  not  be  accepted  for 
publication  unless  the  sender  does  not  have  access  to  e-mail.  Due  to  space 
constraints,  items  will  be  published  only  once  per  semester.  Events  that  take  place  on 
the  same  date  that  Intercom  is  published  will  not  be  included  in  that  issue.  For  a  list  of 
guidelines,  check  the  Web  at  httprfmm.0su.edu/IMFRCOM/ 


eLion 


Continued  from  page  1 

Friday,  Dec.  20,  until  opening  Thursday, 
Jan.  2,  nearly  100,000  grades  were     - 
recorded  using  eLion,"  said  University 
Registrar  James  Wager.  "If  we  had  been 
following  last  year's  grade  collection 
procedures,  these  grades  would  not 
have  been  recorded  until  the  first  week 
in  January." 

Students  seem  to  like  the  change. 
"It's  convenient,"  said  Jennifer  Maf- 
fucci,  a  senior  psychology  student. 
"When  I  was  home  over  break  I 
checked  eLion  every  few  days  to  see  if 
my  grades  were  there.  They  all  were 
posted  before  I  got  back  in  January." 
Maffucci  said  she  prefers  the  new 
system.  "It's  much  better  compared  to 
the  old  way,"  she  said.  "This  semester, 
eLion  had  my  grades  posted  faster.  It's 
definitely  an  improvement." 

The  faculty  are  seeing  benefits  in  the 
system,  as  well. 

"It  is  a  lot  quicker  and  easier  than 
writing  in  the  grades  and  filling  in  those 
little  circles"  on  the  old  scan  sheets, 
said  Cynthia  Finch,  senior  lecturer  in 
the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 

"The  system  is  straightforward  and 
easy  to  use,"  said  Rob  Shannon,  associ- 
ate professor  of  agricultural  engineer- 
ing. Shannon  was  one  of  the  first  faculty 
to  test-drive  the  system  when  it  was 
first  developed  in  summer  2001. 

"Admittedly,  I  was  still  a  little  appre- 
hensive about  the  switch  to  a  paperless 
reporting  system,  but  those  apprehen- 
sions have  vanished.  I  had  no  difficul- 
ties with  the  system  this  semester,"  he 
said. 

According  to  Wager,  the  system  tri- 
als began  in  the  summer  of  2001  with 
about  18  faculty.  After  they  entered 
their  grades,  they  were  interviewed  and 
their  suggestions  for  improvement 
were  implemented.  The  system  was 
online  for  all  faculty  to  use  in  fall  2001, 
but  only  about  100  faculty  took  advan- 
tage of  the  new  system. 

"One  of  the  requirements  to  use  this 
system  is  that  the  faculty  member  must 
have  a  SecureH)  card,  and  not  many 
faculty  had  one  at  that  time,"  said 
Wager. 

Still,  improvements  continued  to  be 
made  in  the  elion  grade  reporting  sys- 
tem, and  Wager  hoped  that  as  time 
went  on,  more  faculty  would  discover 
the  convenience. 

Then,  last  spring,  the  traditional  way 
of  collecting  grades  —  with  instructors 
filling  out  scan  sheets  that  then  were 
input  in  the  Registrar's  Office  —  failed, 
and  many  grades  were  incorrecdy 
recorded. 

"After  that,  we  needed  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  grade  reporting  system," 
said  Wager.  "We  looked  at  the  possibili- 
ty of  staying  with  the  scanning  process, 
but  it  seemed  that  everyone  who  was 
involved  with  that  process  lost  confi- 


dence in  it  We  agreed  that  we  were  no 
longer  going  to  use  that  technology,  but 
instead  turn  to  what  is  now  a  very  well 
developed  application  on  the  Web." 

The  main  drawback  with  relying  on 
the  e-Lion  grade  reporting  system  was 
that  as  of  last  spring,  most  faculty  still 
did  not  have  SecurelD  cards. 

Rod  Erickson,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  provost,  took  care  of  that  by 
subsidizing  the  cost  of  equipping  all  fac- 
ulty systemwide  with  SecurelD  cards. 
"Using  SecurelD  cards  is  the  best 
way  to  ensure  the  security  and  integrity 
of  the  system.  It  prevents  anyone  but 
the  faculty  member  from  entering 
grades  for  any  given  course.  This  level 
of  security  is  essential,  so  we  did  what 
we  could  to  make  sure  all  faculty  could 
get  SecurelD  cards  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble," said  Erickson.  "The  adoption  of 
the  new  technology  also  will  permit 
Perm  State  to  incorporate  other  Web- 
based  applications  for  faculty  that 
require  a  highly  secure  electronic  envi- 
ronment" 

This  past  semester,  most  faculty 
embraced  the  new  system.  Wager  said 
there  are  a  few  reasons  faculty  adapted 
so  quickly  to  the  new  technology. 

"It's  very  easy.  Faculty  members 
sign  onto  a  secure  Web  site  and  with 
the  click  of  a  mouse  put  in  their  grades. 
It's  a  simple  process,"  said  Wager. 

It  also  allows  faculty  a  lot  more  flexi- 
bility than  they  had  in  the  past  For 
example,  if  a  faculty  member  is  ready  to 
grade  all  students  in  the  course  except 
one  or  two,  he  or  she  can  enter  grades 
for  all  of  the  other  students,  and  then 
come  back  later  and  enter  the  remain- 
ing grades. 

"It  also  provides  the  faculty  member 
with  the  ability  to  correct  a  mistake," 
said  Wager.  "If  they  do  enter  a  wrong 
grade,  they  can  go  in  and  re-adjust  it 
Under  the  old  system,  they  had  to  fill 
out  a  series  of  forms  and  get  signatures 
before  the  change  could  be  made." 
As  with  any  Web  application,  the 
elion  grade  reporting  system  always 
will  be  a  work  in  progress. 

"One  of  the  things  we're  working  on 
right  now  is  creating  an  additional  capa- 
bility that  will  benefit  faculty  who  are 
teaching  larger  sections,"  said  Wager.  "I 
don't  know  when  it  will  be  ready  to  go 
live,  but  the  new  feature  will  accept  a 
data  file  containing  grades.  Many  facul- 
ty use  some  form  of  an  electronic  grade 
book.  The  idea  would  be  to  let  them 
use  their  electronic  grade  books  to 
compute  their  final  grades  and  then 
send  them  to  us  in  a  data  file,  using 
eLion  as  the  vehicle." 

For  more  information  about  eLion, 
log  in  to  https://elion.oas.psu.edu/. 


Annemarie  Mountz  can  be  reached 
at  AMountz@psu.  edu. 
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§P  Lectures 

Mars  project  leader  to  discuss  exploration 


Pascal  Lee,  chairman  of  the 
Mars  Institute,  a  planetary  sci- 
entist with  the  SETI  (Search  for 
Extra-Terrestrial  Intelligence) 
Institute  and  the  principal  inves- 
tigator and  project  leader  of  the 
NASA  Haughton-Mars  Project, 
will  give  a  lecture  at  11  a.m. 
Feb.  1  in  100  Thomas  Building 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  lecture,  "Mars  on  Earth:  . 

Polar  Research  and  the  Human  Pascal  Lee 
Exploration  of  Mars,"  is  the  second  of  six 
consecutive  Saturday-morning  lectures  dur- 
ing the  2003  Penn  State  Lectures  on  the 
Frontiers  of  Science.  The  series,  titled 
"Beyond  Earth:  Living  on  Other  Worlds," 
is  designed  to  be  a  free  minicourse 
for  the  enjoyment  and  education  of 
residents  in  Central  Pennsylvania  commu- 


nities. The  event  is  free  to  the 
public. 

Lee's  lecture  will  provide  an 
overview  on  the  NASA  Haugh- 
ton-Mars Project,  a  research 
program  on  Devon  Island  in  the 
Canadian  Arctic,  one  of  the  most 
1  \  1    Mars-like    sites    on    Earth, 
designed  to  help  scientists  learn 
about  Mars  and  how  to  plan  for 
a  journey  to  the  Red  Planet.  Lee 
will  discuss  how  the  similarities 
and  differences  between  the  Earth  and 
Mars  affect  the  planning  for  future  human 
and  robotic  missions  to  explore  Mars. 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-8453, 
e-mail   science@psu.edu,   or  click   on 
the   Web    link   at   http://www.science. 
psu.edu/aIert/fi-oiitiers/Frontiershidex. 
html. 


Mifflin  County  author  profiled  at  literature  event 


The  Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  a 
weekly  informal  lunchtime  gathering  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  other  members  of  the 
University  community,  has  announced  the 
next  speaker  in  this  semester's  series. 

Julia  Kasdorf,  associate  professor  of  Eng- 
lish, will  speak  on  "Joseph  Yoder  (1872-1956). 
Mifflin  County  musician  and  author  of 
'Rosanna  of  the  Amish™  on  Monday,  Feb.  3. 


The  events  begin  with  lunch  from  12:15 
p.m.  to  12:40  p.m.  in  102  Kern  Building  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  Participants 
may  bring  their  own  lunch  or  buy  some- 
thing in  Kern  Cafeteria.  Coffee  and  tea  are 
provided.  The  speaker  will  begin  at  about 
12:40  p.m.  The  events  are  free  to  the  public. 

For  information,  e-mail  Daniel  Walden  at 
dxw8@psu.edu. 


Microbial  communities  is  topic  for  presentation 

Mary  Ann  Bruns.  assistant  professor  of  soil  31  in  101  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries 

science/molecular  biology,  will  discuss  Building  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
"Exploring  Microbial  Communities  Using  The  Department  of  Crop  and  Soil  Sciences 

DNA  Techniques"  from  3:35  to  4:25  p.m.  Jan.  is  the  host  Call  (814)  863-1601. 

Speaker  discusses  boating  impact  on  river 


David  F.Hill,  assistant  professor  of  civil 
engineering,  will  be  the  next  speaker  in  the 
Department  of  Civil  and  Environmental 
Engineering  Hydrosystems  Seminar  series 
from  12:15  to  1:15  p.m.  Friday.  Jan.  31,  in 


Stavely  Conference  Room,  Hammond 
Building,  University  Park. 

Hill's  topic  is  'To  Boat  or  not  to  Boat?  A 
Case  Study  of  Recreational  Impacts  and 
Conflicts  on  the  Chilkat  River,  Alaska." 


Newsom  explores  bog  people  during  coffee  hour 

Lee  Ann  Newsom,  associate  professor  in  the  University  Park  campus, 
anthropology,  will  give  a  presentation  at  the  She  will  speak  on  "American  Bog  Bodies: 

Geography  Coffee  Hour  series  from  3:30  to  5  Insights  from  Ancient  Wedand  Mortuary  Sites 

p.m.  Friday,  Jan.  31,  in  301  Steidle  Building  on  in  Florida."  The  event  is  free  to  the  public. 


Going  stag 


This  3k  -year-old  buck  can  claim  17  points  on  its  antlers.  It's  one  of  the  42  bucks,  87  fawns 
and  107  does  at  the  deer  pens  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The  animals  there  range  in 
age  from  8  months  to  14  years,  according  to  Don  Wagner,  deer  pen  manager. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

PRIVATE  GIVING 

Challenge  gift  endows  a  Trustee  Scholarship 


Richard  Squires  and  his  wife,  Pamela,  have 
made  a  challenge  gift  in  support  of  scholar- 
ships for  undergraduates  in  The  Smeal  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration. 

The  Squires  will  donate  up  to  $100,000  on 
the  condition  that  honors  graduates  of  The 
Smeal  College  contribute  a  total  of  $500,000 
in  new  scholarship  funds. 

The  Squires'  gift  will  endow  a  Trustee 
Scholarship.  Trustee  scholarships  are 
directed  to  students  who  have  great  finan- 
cial need,  something  that  appealed  very 
much  to  the  Squires.  One  of  the  features  of 
the  program  is  that  the  matching  funds  will 
be  available  for  spending  very  soon  after 
confirmation  of  the  pledge  and  guidelines 
and  will  be  awarded  in  the  name  of  the 
donor's  endowment. 

Unlike  other  scholarship  funds;  contribu- 
tions to  the  Trustee  Scholarship  program  are 
matched  by  funds  from  the  University,  adding 
5  percent  of  the  original  gift  each  year  to  the 
spendable  income  from  the  endowment  Since 


the  average  spending  from  an  endowment  is 
5  percent  of  its  market  value  over  the  preced- 
ing three  years,  the  matching  will,  in  effect 
double  the  funds  available  on  an  annual  basis 
in  perpetuity.  The  University  has  allocated  at 
least  $1  million  for  Trustee  Scholarships 
established  in  the  2002-03  fiscal  year  and  will 
add  a  minimum  of  $1  million  each  year 
through  2006O7,  making  at  least  $5  million 
available  in  matching  funds.  Trustee  Scholar- 
ships require  a  minimum  gift  of  $50,000, 
payable  over  five  years. 

Richard  Squires  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  accounting 
in  1979.  He  went  on  to  earn  his  master  of  busi- 
ness administration  from  the  Harvard  School 
of  Business  in  1983.  After  starting  his  career 
with  entities  associated  with  the  Bass  Family 
and  Rainwater  Inc.,  he  founded  his  own  real 
estate  investment  firm,  RS  Holdings  Inc.,  in 
1988  and  co-founded  SPI  Holdings  LLC,  a 
nationwide  real  estate  investment  company,  in 
1995. 
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News  in  Brief 


Undergraduate  Exhibition  set 

The  12th  Annual  Undergraduate  Exhibition 
will  be  Tuesday,  April  1,  and  Wednesday, 
April  2,  in  Alumni  Hall  of  the  HUB-Robeson 
Center  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

All  undergraduates  may  participate  in 
poster  and/or  performance  sessions. 
Areas  of  entry  for  poster  displays  include 
arts  and  humanities,  including  visual  arts; 
engineering;  health  and  life  sciences; 
physical  sciences;  and  social  behavioral 
sciences  (including  business).  More  than 
S2.500  in  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Abstracts  are  due  by  5  p.m.  Friday, 
Feb.  7. 

For  information,  call  Donna  Meyer  at 
(814)  863-2635  or  e-mail  dlhl5®psu.edu. 
Guidelines  are  available  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.shc.psu.edu/exkibition. 


Institute  gets  challenge  grant 

The  Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities' 
second  challenge  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  will  help 
fund  opportunities  for  a  range  of  new  pro- 


grams such  as  a  named  lecture  series,  an 
annual  symposium,  collaborations  with 
university  museums,  and  civic  and  educa- 
tional outreach.  The  challenge  grant  also 
will  make  possible  a  number  of  outreach 
initiatives,  which  will  serve  to  broaden  the 
discussion  of  the  humanities  and  arts 
beyond  the  University. 

The  institute  must  raise  additional  pri- 
vate or  nonprofit  organizational  funds  to 
supplement  the  three-year,  S500.000  Chal- 
lenge Grant  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 

For  information,  see  the  institute's 
Web  site  at  http://www.research.psu. 
edu/iah,  call  (814)  865-0495  or  e-mail 
iahl@psu.edu. 

Carpool 

An  employee  is  looking  to  join  or  start  a 
carpool  from  Snow  Shoe  to  University 
Park.  Hours  are  7  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.,  but 
she  would  consider  7:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Call  Colleen  at  (814)  8634528  or  e-mail 
ColeenR@tns.its.psu.edu. 


OBITUARIES 

Terrie  M.  Baker,  food  preparer  in  Housing 
and  Food  Services,  from  April  29,  1972, 
until  her  retirement  July  19,  1982;  died 
Oct  17,  at  the  age  of  83. 

George  R.P.  Bulman,  assistant  professor  of 
engineering  in  College  of  Engineering, 
from  Feb.  1,  1958,  until  his  retirement 
July  1, 1997;  died  Dec.  17.  He  was  77. 

Daniel  T.  Hopkins,  assistant  vice  president 
and  director  of  continuing  education  in 
Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension,  from  Feb.  15,  1948,  until  his 
retirement  June  29, 1985;  died  Dec.  29,  at 
the  age  of  81. 

Richard  Koemer,  assistant  professor  of  chem- 
istry, died  from  pneumonia  Dec.  19, 2002,  at 
his  home  in  State  College.  He  was  32. 

Koerner  joined  the  faculty  in  the  fall  of 
2000  after  completing  postdoctoral 
research  at  Harvard  University  as  a 
National  Science  Foundation  Science  Fel- 
low. His  research  program  in  protein  and 
metallopeptide  biosynthesis  combined  an 
academic  quest  for  basic  knowledge  about 
the  biological  and  chemical  function  of 
enzymes  with  the  goal  of  making  potential 
laboratory  and  industrial  reactions  more 
efficient  by  improving  the  ability  of 
chemists  to  model  natural  compounds.  In 
addition,  his  research  interests  included 
the  role  of  inorganic  materials  in  human 
health. 


He  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  with 
honors  in  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  in  1991  and  his  doctoral  degree  in 
inorganic  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Davis  in  1997. 

Donations  may  be  made  in  Koerner's 
memory  to  the  Penn  State  Department  of 
Chemistry,  1  Old  Main,  University  Park, 
PA  16802. 

Robert  E  McNichol,  supervisor,  police  serv- 
ices in  University  Safety,  from  March  1, 
1969,  until  his  retirement  Aug.  1, 1990; 
died  Jan.  6.  He  was  83. 

Dean  F.  Ross,  customer  service  representa- 
tive in  Office  of  Physical  Plant,  from  Nov. 
1, 1960,  until  his  retirement  Jan.  5, 1988; 
died  Dec.  14,  at  the  age  of  76. 

Douglas  H.  Sampson,  professor  of  astrono- 
my and  astrophysics  in  Eberly  College  of 
Science,  from  Sept.  16,  1965,  until  his 
retirement  Sept  1,  1997;  died  Dec.  8.  He 
was  77. 

Donald  S.  Saubel,  treasurer,  student  activi- 
ties in  Student  Affairs,  from  Dec.  1, 1946, 
until  his  retirement  June  30,  1976;  died 
Oct.  12,  at  the  age  of  91. 

Cheng  Se  Tseo,  research  associate  in 
Applied  Research  Laboratory,  from  Sept. 
1, 1964,  until  his  retirement  July  1, 1975; 
died  Dec.  7.  He  was  92. 


Talon  show 


^ 


A  hawk  snacks  on  the  remains  of  a  gray  squirrel  it  caught  near  Old  Main  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  Wildlife  experts  identified  it  as  a  juvenile  red-tailed  hawk.  The 
creature  has  been  a  topic  of  conversation  and  casual  birdwatching  on  campus  since  it 
was  first  spotted  swooping  among  the  elms  over  the  summer. 

Photo:  Julie  A.  Brink 


COURSES 

Free  ITS  seminars 

Free  technology  seminars  are  currently 
available  to  Penn  State  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents from  Information  Technology  Ser- 
vices (ITS)  .Topics  include: 

■  ANGEL:  Penn  State's  Course  Man- 
agement System; 

■  Copyright  in  the  Digital  Age; 

■  Cyber-Plagiarism; 

■  Home  Computer  Security; 

■  SAP/R3  in  Enterprise  Integration  and 
ERP  Related  Courses;  and 

■  Voice  Mail  and  Telephone  Workshops. 
Register  online  at  http://its.psu.edu/ 

training/ 


University  Libraries 

Organizational  workshops:  Jackie  Esposito 
and  Robyn  Dyke  will  explain  the  details  of 
University  policy  AD-35  as  well  as  teach 
how  to  use  the  retention  schedules  (Gen- 
eral Forms  Usage  Guide  Appendices  18 
and  21).  The  free  seminar  is  scheduled  for 
the  following  Tuesdays:  1  to  2:30  p.m. 
Feb.  4,  March  4,  April  1  and  May  6  in  the 
Mann  Assembly  Room,  103  Paterno 
Library,  University  Park.  To  register, 
e-mail  Esposito  at  jxe2@psu.edu  or  Dyke 
at  rdc@psulias.psu.edu  with  the  preferred 
date. 
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Ice  land 


A  weird  and  wonderful  frozen  fantasy  land  returns  every  winter  on  the 
University  Park  land  involved  in  the  Living  Filter  Project.  The  gigantic  icicles 
and  clumps  of  ice  are  the  product  of  treated  waste  water  sprayed  across 
woodlands.  Some  516  acres  are  involved  in  the  project.  On  a  cold  January 
day.  the  acreage  glitters  like  diamonds  as  sunlight  reflects  off  the  frozen 
water  and  is  silhouetted  against  an  azure  sky.  Occasionally,  the 
accumulated  ice  is  too  heavy  for  the  tree  branches  and  shatters,  falling  to 
the  ground  with  a  tremendous  thunderclap. 


Photos:  Greg  Grieco 


Dickinson  seeks  assistant  dean  for  administration 


The  Dickinson  School  of  Law  seeks  a  sea- 
soned professional  with  broad  leadership 
and  management  experience  to  serve  as  its 
assistant  dean  for  administration. 

The  assistant  dean  will  report  directly  to 
the  law  school's  dean  and  will  work  closely 
with  the  school's  financial  officer.  The  assis- 
tant dean  will  be  responsible  for  leading 
and  managing  the  school's  operations  with 
respect  to  business  services  (including  all 
aspects  of  facilities  maintenance  and 
improvement)  and  instructional  and  infor- 
mation technology. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  budget 
management  experience,  five  to  seven 
years  of  experience  in  responsible  leader- 
ship positions  and  will  have  earned  a  juris 


doctorate  or  a  master  of  business  adminis- 
tration degree.  Experience  in  law  school  or 
other  higher  education  administration  is 
highly  desirable. 

The  successful  candidate  also  will  have 
strong  communication,  analytical  and  prob- 
lem-solving skills  along  with  the  ability  to  pro- 
vide leadership  and  work  effectively  with 
staff,  faculty  and  students.  Compensation  will 
be  competitive  and  will  be  commensurate 
with  qualifications  and  experience. 

Letter  of  application,  resume  and  the 
names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers  of 
three  references  should  be  sent  by  March 
3  to  Doris  Orner,  Human  Resources  Rep- 
resentative, The  Dickinson  School  of  Law, 
150  S.  College  St,  Carlisle,  PA  17013. 


BOOK  SHELF 

The  following  faculty  recently  published 
books: 

■  Mark  Ballora,  assistant  professor  of 
integrative  arts  and  music,  Essentials  of 
Music  Technology,  published  by  Prentice 
Hall; 

■  Peng  Liu,  assistant  professor  in  the 
School  of  Information  Sciences  and  Tech- 
nology, Trusted  Recovery  and  Defensive 
Information  Warfare,  published  by 
Boston:  Kluwer  Academic  Publishers; 


■  Philip  Winsor,  executive  editor,  Uni- 
versity Press  until  his  retirement  in  1998, 
Restoration,  published  by  Xlibris;  and 

■  D.B.  Litvin,  professor  of  physics, 
International  Tables  for  Crystallography, 
Volume  E:  Subperiodic  Groups,  published 
by  Kluwer  Academic  Publishers,  Dor- 
drecht/Boston/London. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at  http:// 
www.psu.edu/ur/archives/intercom_2002/ 
Jan30/booksheif.html. 


Send  us  your  news 

Information  for  publication  in  Intercom  should  be  sent  in  the  body  of  an  e-mail  — 
not  as  an  attachment  —  t0AM0unt2@psu.edu  by  noon  on  the  deadline  day.For  a  list 
of  guidelines,  check  the  Web  at  http://www.Qsu.edii/lNTERCOM/ . 
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Phone  home 


u^V"T^  """I"*  a  ua"  fr0m  the  HUB-Robeson  C^ter  using  the  old  phone  booths  that  were  a  part  of  the  original  Hetzel 
Union  BuHding.  The  phone  booths  were  relocated  to  the  lower  level  when  the  HUB  underwent  expansion. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Academic  Advancement  Programs  get  $540,000  grant 


The  University's  Academic  Advancement  Pro- 
grams have  won  a  federal  grant  of  $540,000  to 
train  professionals  to  better  administer  TRIO 
programs  over  the  next  two  years. 

The  TRIO  Training  Institute  will  specifi- 
cally address  the  needs  of  personnel  in  Stu- 
dent Support  Services  and  Ronald  E. 
McNair  Programs,  two  of  the  federal  TRIO 
programs  designed  to  help  low-income, 
first-generation  college  students  overcome 
social,  educational  and  cultural  barriers  to 
success  in  higher  education. 

While  Student  Support  Services  pro- 
grams traditionally  have  limited  their  focus 
to  helping  students  graduate  from  college, 
the  University's  training  prepares  these  pro- 
grams to  guide  students  toward  graduate 
school  as  well.  Retention  in  college  can  be 


enhanced  by  alerting  students  to  the 
rewards  of  graduate  school,  linking  them  to 
research  and  teaching  experiences,  and 
building  students'  confidence  in  their  abili- 
ty to  make  intellectual  contributions. 

Training  sessions  are  offered  four  or  five 
times  a  year  at  locations  across  the  country 
for  Student  Support  Services  and  McNair 
directors  and  other  personnel.  The  training 
focuses  on  increasing  retention,  preparing 
students  to  enroll  and  succeed  in  graduate 
school,  and  improving  program  manage- 
ment practices. 

The  University's  training  program  is 
unique  in  engaging  Student  Support  Services 
staff  in  extended  dialogue  with  staff  from 
Ronald  E.  McNair  Scholars  Programs,  whose 
purpose  is  to  prepare  college  students  from 


underrepresented  groups  to  enroll  in  doctor- 
al degree  programs,  with  the  ultimate  goal  of 
diversifying  university  faculties. 

The  training  program,  directed  by  Geri 
Weilacher,  has  recruited  a  training  faculty 
from  among  nationally  known  education 
leaders  who  also  direct  Student  Support 
Services  or  McNair  programs.  The  faculty 
includes  Orlando  Taylor,  dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  at  Howard  University;  Thomas 
Rochon,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Grad- 
uate Record  Exam;  Cafhi  Eagan,  assistant 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Bloomington;  Mary  Gonzalez,  assis- 
tant vice  president  of  student  affairs  at 
Texas  A&M,  Kingsville;  and  Michael  Jef- 
fries, associate  dean  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Champaign-Urbana. 


pasg 


5p  Cost-saving  tip 


Following  is  a  cost-saving  tip  submitted  to  Intercom: 

■  Save  paper  by  photocopying  double-sided  and  by  using  recycled  paper  products. 


Suggestions  for  cost-saving  tips  should  be  sent  to  editorial  assistant  Chris  Koleno  at  CKoleno@psu.edu 
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College  unveils 
Women's  Leadership 
Initiative,  appoints 
program  director 

The  College  of  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment has  created  a  program  designed 
to  nurture  and  cultivate  the  nation's  next 
generation  of  female  leaders. 

The  Women's  Leadership  Initiative  will 
expose  female  undergraduate  students  in 
the  college  to  different  leadership  styles; 
introduce  them  to  women  who  are  estab- 
lished leaders  in  their  professions;  and 
allow  the  students  to  develop  their  own 
leadership  skills,  attitudes  and  values.  Par- 
ticipants will  be  selected  annually  from  a 
-  pool  of  students  nominated  by  faculty 
members  within  the  college. 

Participants  will  be  involved  in  various 
educational  and  experiential  activities  dur- 
ing the  12-month  program.  These  include 
workshops  and  seminars;  on-campus  and 
off-site  visits  during  which  students  can 
practice  their  skills  and  observe  other 
women  in  leadership  roles;  and  opportu- 
nities to  interact  with  University  alumna 
who  serve  in  leadership  capacities  and  are 
willing  to  mentor  the  next  generation  of 
female  leaders. 

Lizabeth  Self  Mullens  recently  joined 
the  college  as  director  of  the  Women's 
Leadership  Initiative.  During  the  next  sev- 
eral months,  she  will  concentrate  on 
designing  and  implementing  the  curricu- 
lum for  the  program;  selecting  women  to 
serve  as  presenters  and  mentors;  and 
soliciting  nominations  from  the  faculty  for 
students  in  the  first  class,  which  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  in  August.  She  also  will  form 
internal  and  external  advisory  boards 
who  will  offer  guidance  and  will  develop 
assessment  tools  that  will  allow  the  col- 
lege to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  and  make  changes  as  needed. 

Mullens  was  a  faculty  member  and 
director  of  the  School  of  Home  Econom- 
ics at  the  Tennessee  Technological  Uni- 
versity. She  also  has  served  as  assistant 
vice  president  for  academic  affairs  and 
interim  dean  of  graduate  and  summer  pro- 
grams at  Adams  State  College  in  Col- 
orado; and  worked  for  the  University  of 
Maine  Cooperative  Extension. 

Mullens  received  her  bachelor's 
degree  in  home  economics  education 
from  Miami  University  of  Ohio,  her  mas- 
ter's degree  in  textiles  and  apparel  and  a 
doctoral  degree  from  the  interdisciplinary 
program  in  human  ecology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville. 


News  of  Record 

The  most  recent  listings  of  Penn 
Staters  can  be  found  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.Dsu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intenxm  2003/Jan30/oennstaters.html. 


roundhogs  in  Co^ 

Male  groundhogs  hibernate  less  to  visit  the  ladie 


By  A'ndrea  El.YSE  Messer 

Public  Information 

The  days  of  gentlemen  callers  leaving  their 
visiting  cards  are  over,  but  if  you  are  a 
male  groundhog,  visiting  a  few  female  bur- 
rows before  the  ladies  come  out  in  the 
spring  may  prove  to  smooth  the  way  for  later  mat- 
ing activities,  according  to  a  Penn  State  biologist. 

"Field  observations  indicate  that  males 
immerge  later  and  emerge  earlier  than  females," 
said  Stam  M.  Zervanos,  associate  professor  of 
biology,  Penn  State  Berks. 

Zervanos  defines  the  date 
of  immergence  as  the  last  day 
they  monitored  the  groundhog 
above  ground  in  the  autumn 
and  he  defines  the  date  of 
emergence  as  the  first  date 


The  female  groundhog,  left,  plays  host  to  the  visiting  male,  right.  Researchers 
found  that  male  groundhogs  often  come  calling  at  female  burrows  in  an  effort 
to  bond  with  a  potential  mate.  The  woodchuck  gets  a  lot  of  attention  this  time 
of  the  year.when  attention  is  fixed  on  Punxsutawney,  where  Phil  the  weather 
they  monitored  the  groundhog      prognosticator,  top  photo,  emerges  from  his  burrow  to  determine  whether  or 
above  ground  in  the  spring.  not  an  ear|y  spr|ng  is  on  the  way. 

Groundhogs  do  not  simply 
crawl  into  their  dens  and  hiber- 
nate, but  rather  they  experience  a 


Stam  Zervanos 

series  of  torpor  and  arousal  events  throughout  winter. 
During  arousal  events  they  stay  in  their  burrows,  but  in 
the  spring  they  emerge  and  move  around  above  ground. 
They  then  return  to  the  den  for  some  more  deep  sleeping 
episodes  before  the  final  arousal  for  the  season. 

"Upon  emergence,  males  tended  to  move  within  a 
given  territory,  often  visiting  female  burrows,"  said  Zer- 
vanos. "Females  tended  to  stay  close  to  their  burrows." 

Zervanos  observed  one  male  at  the  entrance  of  a 
female's  burrow  about  300  yards  from  his  home 
burrow.  The  female  emerged  and  the  male 
stayed  with  her  for  two  days  before  moving  on 
to  another  female's  burrow.  Afterwards,  all 
three  groundhogs  stayed  alone  in  their 


Phil  photo:  Alan  Freed/PunxsutawneyPhil. 

rows  experiencing  episodes  of  deep  torpor  before  final 
arousal. 

"For  males,  these  early  excursions  are  an  opportunity 
to  survey  their  territories  and  to  establish  bonds  with 
females,"  said  Zervanos.  "For  females,  it  is  an  opportuni- 
ty to  bond  with  males  and  assess  food  availability." 

Typically,  groundhogs  do  not  exit  hibernation  for  good 
until  early  March,  which  is  when  they  mate.  These 
episodes  of  early  visitation  occur  in  February.  It  does  not 
appear  that  mating  occurs  during  these  early  encounters. 
"The  length  of  the  hibernation  season  at  a  given 


location  appears  to  be  consis 
—  also  called  woodchucks  - 
ized  by  a  predictable  timing  ( 
emergence,"  Zervanos  said. 
because  if  mating  occurs  too 
be  wean.ed  at  a  time  in  the  s| 
still  limited.  If  mating  occurs  I 
would  not  have  sufficient  tirai 
cal  hibernation  weight." 

Zervanos  studied  32  free 
over  four  hibernation  season 
was  used  to  monitor  hourly  b 
from  the  groundhogs.  A  porti 
hogs  at  any  one  time  were  i 
perature  transmitters.  During 
sons,  straw  at  the  burrow  enl 
an  animal  had  exited  or  entei 
the  final  two  years  of  the  stui 
triggered  cameras  were  place 
entrances.  These  cameras  re 
time  of  emergence  as  well  as 
graph. 

On  average,  Zervanos  four 
experienced  first  torpor  on  Nov.  7  and  f 
28.  The  average  length  of  hibernation » 
but  males  exhibit  significantly  shorter  h 
about  106  days  compared  with  female; 
The  timing  of  hibernation  activities  did  i 
from  year  to  year.  Although  males  "tenr 
and  emerge  earlier  than  females,  no  si| 
was  observed. 

"It  would  appear  that  the  early  bon 
establishment  of  territories  in  preparr 
insure  optimum  conditions  and  timinl 
and  offspring  survival,"  Zervanos  sail 


^ 


PENN  STATE'S  RESEARCH  HERITAGE 

The  Penn  State  Creamery  in  1892  offered 

America's  first  collegiate  instruction  in  ice 

cream  manufacture,  a  program  that  has  helped 

to  make  the  University  an  international  center 

for  research  in  frozen  confections. 


|p  Making  Life  Better 

Inventing  the  future  at  Penn  State 


EVA  J.  PELL,  vice  president  for  research 

Science  and  Research  Communications,  Office  of  University  Relations. 
Vickl  Fong.  manager,  vyft@psu.edu 


By  A'ndrea  Messer 
Public  Information 

A  new  class  of  all-organic  compos- 
ites that  change  shape  under  an 
electric  voltage  may  open  the  door 
for  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
muscles,  smart  skins,  capacitors 
and  tiny  drug  pumps,  according  to 
Penn  State  researchers. 

"Electroactive  polymers  have 
been  around  for  a  long  time,  but  the 
energy  input  required  for  them  to 
do  enough  work  to  be  of  value  was 
very  high,"  said  Qiming  Zhang,  pro- 
fessor of  electrical  engineering. 
"With  this  new  composite  we  have 
reduced  the  voltage  to  one-tenth 
that  previously  needed." 
The  researchers  report  that  a  new 
class  of  composites,  fabricated  from 
an  organic  filler  possessing  very 
high  dielectric  constant  dispersed  in 
an  electrostrictive  polymer  matrix, 
has  much  improved  properties  for 
the  manufacture  of  actuators. 

"These  all-organic  actuators  could  find  applica- 
tions as  artificial  muscles,  smart  skins  for  drag 
reduction,  toys  and  in  rnicrofluidic  systems  for 
drug  delivery,"  Zhang  said.  "In  addition,  the  high 
dielectric  constant  makes  this  material  attractive 
for  high  performance  capacitors." 

The  dielectric  constant  is  a  relative  measure 
of  a  material's  ability  to  store  electric  charge.  The 
dielectric  constant  is  related  to  the  chemical 
structure  of  the  material  and  the  higher  the 
dielectric  constant,  the  better  the  material  will 
store  an  electric  charge.  Unlike  traditional  piezo- 
electric materials,  which  have  a  one-to-one  rela- 
tionship between  voltage  and  movement,  most 
electroactive  polymers  which  are  capable  of  ere- 


Class  of  composite  organic  material 
could  put  muscle  in  artificial  body  parts 


Qiming  Zang,  professor  of  electrical  engineering,  has  researched  a 
new  class  of  organic  composites  that  change  shape  under  electric 
voltage. 


ating  large  shape  changes  under  electric  fields 
have  a  square  relationship  between  voltage  and 
movement  In  some  cases,  a  10  percent  range  of 
movement  is  attainable.  The  researchers  looked 
at  the  electrostrictive  polyfvinylidene  fluoride-tri- 
fluoroethylene),  a  known  electroactive  copolymer 
which  was  developed  recently  at  Zhang's  labora- 
tory, for  the  matrix  in  the  composite.  For  filler, 
they  used  an  organic  semiconductor,  copper- 
phthalocyanine,  because  it  has  a  high  dielectric 
constant 

"The  copper-phthalocyanine  disperses  in  the 
polymer  matrix,"  Zhang  said.  The  dispersion  is 
one  aspect  that  we  need  to  work  on  more  and  we 
are  looking  at  a  variety  of  approaches  including 
creating  nanocomposites."  The  composite  has 


electrical  properties  more  suitable  to 
low  voltage  operation.  The  compos- 
ites also  are  nearly  as  flexible  as  the 
copolymer  alone  which  has  the 
appearance  of  a  slightly  more  rigid 
plastic  bag. 

"Potential  applications  for  this 
material  include  a  variety  of  liny 
pumps  because  the  material  can  be 
made  to  pump  periodically  or  in  a 
wave  fashion,  said  Feng  Xia,  gradu- 
ate student  in  electrical  engineering 
and  part  of  the  team  working  on  a 
variety  of  approaches  to  electrostric- 
tive materials  in  the  Materials 
Research  Institute.  "Small  insulin  or 
other  pharmaceutical  pumps  could 
be  powered  by  a  low  voltage  battery 
and  an  electroactive  composite. 
Other  applications  include  pumping 
fluids  through  the  channels  in  a  diag- 
nostic chip  array  or  as  smart  skins 
that  would  reduce  drag." 
>:  Greg  Grieco         For  artificial  muscles  and  tendons, 

the  flexible,  elastic  nature  of  the 
material  may  provide  a  more  natural  motion  for 
mechanical  musculature.  Multiple,  very  thin  lay- 
ers stacked  and  then  rolled  and  flattened  could 
simulate  muscles. 

The  team  consists  of  Zhang;  Xia;  Hengfeng  Li, 
post  doctoral  fellow  in  materials;  Z.Y.  Cheng, 
research  associate;  Haisheng  Xu,  post  doctoral 
fellow;  and  Cheng  Huang  and  Martin  Poh,  gradu- 
ate student  in  materials  research. 

This  work  was  supported  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  Office  of  Naval  Research 
and  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Project 
Agency.  A  patent  has  been  filed  on  this  research. 


A'ndrea  Elyse  Messer  can  be  reached  at 
aeml@psu.edu. 


Music  selection  may  depend  on  several  factors,  not  just  pleasure 


Because  people  are  fairly  accurate  in  predicting 
which  music  will  be  most  pleasurable  to  them, 
they  should  be  given  choices  when  music  is 
being  used  to  manage  their  moods  and  emotions, 
as  in  hospital  rooms  or  during  therapy,  a  Penn 
State  study  reports. 

"Data  from  our  analysis  suggest  that  while  ■ 
anticipated  pleasure  is  a  key  reason  for  choice  of 
music,  Americans  will  also  pick  music  to  enhance 
mood  or  will  match  their  musical  selection  with  a 


specific  activity  such  as  jogging,  aerobic  dancing 
or  reading  a  favorite  book,"  said  Valerie  N.  Strat- 
ton,  associate  professor  of  psychology  at  Penn 
State  Altoona.  Study  participants  also  listed  time 
of  day  and  other  people  present  as  determinants 
in  choosing  a  particular  kind  of  music,  she 
added.  People  also  are  capable  of  changing  their 
minds  about  a  song  they  initially  dislike,  noted 
co-author  Annette  H.  Zalanowski,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Penn  State  Altoona.  The 


researchers  tested  20  study  participants  to  see  if, 
once  they  selected  a  musical  piece  based  on 
pleasure,  they  still  liked  it  after  a  specific  period 
of  listening.  In  most  cases,  they  did.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  participants  listening  to  music 
they  thought  they  wouldn't  like,  reported  a  high- 
er degree  of  actual  pleasure  than  what  they  antic- 
ipated. 

For  more  of  this  story,  go  to  http://unvw.psu. 
edu/ur/2002/musicexpectations.html. 
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^Leaves  of  Absence  200^ 

Leaves  of  absence  are  granted  for  purposes  of  intensive  study  or  research  that  will 
increase  the  quality  of  the  individual's  future  contribution  to  the  University.  The  follow- 
ing leaves  have  been  approved  for  2003-04: 


Penn  State  Abington 

Robert  L  Avanzato,  associate  professor  of 
engineering  and  coordinator  of  the  infor- 
mation sciences  and  technology  degree, 
to  conduct  research  in  the  area  of 
mobile  robots  and  to  explore  K-12  out- 
reach programs  in  the  area  of  robotics 
education  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Edward  T.  Dressier  Jr.,  associate  professor 
of  physics,  to  conduct  research  on  the 
theory  of  propagation  of  laser  light 
through  atmosphere  and  water  at  the 
Patuxent  Naval  Air  Station  in  Patuxent 
River,  Md. 

Ellen  Andrews  Knodt,  associate  professor 
of  English  and  head  of  the  Division  of 
arts  and  Humanities,  to  write  a  book. 
Changing  the  Face  of  Fiction,  which 
assesses  the  influence  of  Ernest  Hem- 
ingway on  writers  of  the  21st  century. 
Tom  M.  Warms,  associate  professor  of 
computer  science  and  engineering,  to 
write  a  textbook  on  the  C++. net  pro- 
gramming  language. 

College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 

Robert  B.  Beelman,  professor  of  food  sci- 
ence, to  conduct  research  on  natural 
antioxidants  and  antimicrobials  as  aids 
to  minimal  processing  of  foods  and  phy- 
tochemicals  in  functional  foods  at  North 
Carolina  State  University. 
Robert  M.  Crassweller,  professor  of  horti- 
culture, to  develop  and  teach  a  fruit  pro- 
duction course  that  will  be  designed  for 
teaching  via  the  Internet  and  for  world- 
wide use,  pending  approval  of  a  Ful- 
bright  award,  at  the  University  of  Pisa 
and  the  University  of  Bologna. 
Chester  D.  Hughes,  extension  agent,  Lan- 
caster County,  to  complete  course  work 
for  a  master's  of  education  degree  in 
agriculture  and  extension  education. 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  at  Penn 
State. 

Ke  Chung  Kim,  professor  of  entomology 
and  curator,  to  conduct  research  on  life 
processes  of  the  component  species  of 
selected  biodiversity  systems;  to  develop 
an  outline,  chapter  format  and  complete 
primary  chapters  for  a  book,  Complexity 
of  Unitary  Biodiversity  Systems:  Biodiver- 
sity Account;  and  to  complete  and  pub- 
lish manuscripts  on  the  sucking  lice 
(Anoplura). 

Frasier  Beth  Zahniser,  associate  extension 
agent,  Mercer  County,  to  complete 
course  work  for  a  master's  of  education 
degree  in  teaching  and  curriculum  from 
Penn  State  Harrisburg. 


Penn  State  Altoona 

Sohail  Anwar,  associate  professor  of  engi- 
neering, to  teach,  develop  courses  and 
conduct  research  in  total  quality  man- 
-agement  at  Lahore  University  of  Man- 
agement Sciences  in  Pakistan. 
Lori  J.  Bechtel,  professor  of  biobehavioral 
health  and  head  of  the  Division  of  Edu- 
cation, Human  Development  and  Social 
Sciences,  to  examine  the  effects  of  and 
pursue  further  technical  development  of 
a  Web-based  information  tool  designed 
to  strengthen  student  academic  perform- 
ance. 

Sandra  Harbert  Petrulionis,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English,  to  write  a  book.  Mur- 
der to  the  State:  The  Abolitionist  Move- 
ment in  Henry  D.  Tlwreau's  Concord, 
that  examines  the  antislavery  writings 
and  community  of  Thoreau  (1817-62). 

College  of  arts  and  Architecture 

Eleanor  Duncan  Armstrong,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  music,  to  complete  a  compact 
disc  recording,  "Chance  Encounters," 
including  works  commissioned  and  pre- 
miered by  The  Armstrong  Flute  and  Per- 
cussion Duo;  to  write  a  tutorial  text,  A 
Flutist's  Guide  to  Skill  Building  —  Pro- 
duction, Practice  and  Performance  Tech- 
niques; and  at  universities  throughout 
the  United  States  offer  master  classes 
presented  using  materials  compiled  for 
the  proposed  text. 

Charles  S.  Cave,  associate  professor  of 
art,  to  mount  an  exhibition  of  artists' 
books  by  American  and  Lithuanian 
artists  to  be  held  in  Vilnius,  Lithuania,  in 
Zoller  Gallery  at  Penn  State  and  at  other 
venues;  and  to  complete  Rust  Belt 
Romance,  a  novel  that  will  represent  his 
own  creative  work  in  the  exhibition. 
Anthony  Cutler,  research  professor  of  art 
history,  to  conduct  research  into  the 
relations  —  technical,  stylistic  and  icono- 
graphic  —  between  ivories  carved  in 
Byzantium  and  others  produced  in 
Ottoman  Germany  in  the  10th  and  11th 
centuries. 

Yvonne  M.  Gaudelius,  associate  professor 
of  art  education  and  women's  studies,  to 
complete  research  and  write  a  co- 
authored  book,  Cyborg  Pedagogy:  Per- 
forming in  the  Digital  Age,  that  will  pres- 
ent theoretical  research  exploring  the 
intersection  of  performance  art,  technol- 
ogy, pedagogy  and  the  body. 
Robin  L  Gibson,  associate  professor  of 
art,  to  prepare  for  an  exhibition  of  prints 
and  drawings  at  Sayville  Gallery,  Cum- 
berland, Md.;  and  to  explore  new  techni- 
cal approaches  to  color  lithography. 


Eric  J.  McKee,  associate  professor  of 
music,  to  complete  a  draft  of  a  book, 
Dance  and  the  Music  ofFryderyk  Chopin, 
which  explores  the  influence  of  social 
dancing  on  the  compositions  of  Chopin. 
Helen  O'Leary,  associate  professor  of  art, 
to  study  the  ancient  art  of  Italian  and 
Jaipuri  fresco  at  the  Sanskriti  Kendra,  in 
New  Delhi,  and  the  University  of  Baroda 
in  Gujaret  and  to  work  on  a  collabora- 
tive documentary  book,  Silage,  that 
records  local  vernacular  uses  of  abstract 
painting  found  in  silage  bales  on  local 
farms  scattered  throughout  rural  Ireland    ' 
in  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 
Bonj  Szczygiel,  associate  professor  of 
landscape  architecture  and  associate 
director  of  the  Center  for  Studies  in 
Landscape  History,  to  work  collabora- 
tively on  the  development  of  a  confer- 
ence, "The  Pennsylvania  Landscape  Pro- 
ject," for  scholars  of  the  Pennsylvania 
landscape,  the  results  of  which  will  be  a 
co-edited  volume;  to  identify  publishers 
to  develop  ideas  and  themes  for  the  vol- 
ume; and  continue  research  on  a  historic 
landscape  of  Pennsylvania  for  presenta- 
tion and  inclusion  in  the  book. 

Penn  State  Berks 

Randall  E.  Newnham,  associate  professor 
of  political  science,  to  complete  a  book 
manuscript,  Germany  and  Poland:  Eco- 
nomic Statecraft  in  an  Unequal  Partner- 
ship, which  focuses  on  Germany's  use  of 
its  economic  power  —  in  the  form  of 
economic  aid  and  economic  sanctions  — 
to  influence  Poland  in  international 
affairs. 

Michael  D.  Riley,  professor  of  English,  to 
work  on  three  book-length  poetry  collec- 
tions: Green  Hills,  Ashore  Here  and  Into 
the  Body. 

Weaver  Santaniello,  associate  professor  of 
philosophy,  to  work  on  a  book  manu- 
script addressing  Friedrich  Nietzsche's 
Thus  Spoke  Zarathustra. 

Smeal  College 

of  Business  Administration 

Wayne  S.  DeSarbo,  Mary  Jean  and  Frank 
P.  Smeal  chaired  professor  of  marketing, 
to  conduct  research  on  the  identification 
of  strategic  groups  in  an  industry,  which 
is  the  basis  on  which  these  develop  and 
whether  any  given  member  belongs  to 
multiple  strategic  groups,  at  Columbia 
University. 

Gary  L.  Lilien,  distinguished  research  pro- 
fessor of  management  sciences,  to  con- 
duct collaborative  research  on  business 
marketing  and  marketing  engineering 
and  to  develop  applied  decision  models 
in  marketing  at  the  University  of  New 
South  Wales. 


Kenneth  M.  Lusht,  professor  of  business 
administration  and  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance  and  Real  Estate,  to 
measure  the  impact  of  vendor  (shill)  bid- 
ding at  auctions  for  residential  proper- 
ties at  The  University  of  Melbourne. 

Penn  State  Harrisburg 

Simon  J.  Brenner,  distinguished  professor 
of  American  studies  and  folklore  and 
director  of  the  Center  for  Pennsylvania 
Culture  Studies,  to  complete  a  book,  The 
Battle  for  the  Hegins  Pigeon  Shoot,  which 
chronicles  animal  rights  protests  of 
pigeon  shoots  in  Pennsylvania  from 
1989-99. 

Yuefeng  Xie,  associate  professor  of  envi- 
ronmental engineering,  to  conduct 
research  on  crumb  rubber  filtration  at 
the  University  of  Hong  Kong  and  waste- 
water plants  in  Pennsylvania. 

Commonwealth  College 

Kevin  J.  Beitand,  associate  professor  of 
English  and  comparative  literature,  Penn 
State  Shenango,  to  develop  a  new,  schol- 
arly edition  of  the  Dividing  Line  Histo- 
ries, narratives  of  a  1728  surveying  expe- 
dition to  mark  the  Virginia-North  Caroli- 
na border,  by  William  Byrd. 
Delia  B.  Conti,  associate  professor  of 
speech  communication,  Penn  State 
McKeesport,  to  write  a  book  on  the 
rhetorical  foundations  of  the  law. 
Charles  Helou,  professor  of  mathematics, 
Penn  State  Delaware  County,  to  conduct 
collaborative  research  in  several  areas  of 
mathematics  related  to  number  theory 
in  France. 

Arnold  A.  Markley,  associate  professor  of 
English,  Penn  State  Delaware  County,  to 
conduct  research  on  a  variety  of  late  18th 
and  early  19th  century  British  novels  and 
their  reception  in  the  preparation  of  a 
manuscript.  The  Legacy  of  Godwin:  Gothic 
Terror  and  Social  Reform  in  English 
Romantic  Fiction,  on  the  literary  achieve- 
ments and  influence  of  William  Godwin. 
David  E.  Miller,  associate  professor  of 
physics,  Penn  State  Hazleton,  to  conduct 
research  in  theoretical  physics  and  lec- 
ture on  the  theoretical  implications  of 
Bose-Einstein  condensation  at  the  Uni- 
versitat  Bielefeld  in  Germany  and  the 
Ruder  Boskovic  Institute  in  Zagreb, 
Croatia. 

J.  Philip  Mosley,  professor  of  English, 
Penn  State  Worthington  Scranton,  to 
produce  a  monograph  on  coal  mining 
and  cinema,  Mine  With  a  Movie  Camera, 
that  will  examine  various  themes  of 
American,  British  and  Belgian  documen- 
tary and  feature  film  production  in  the 
context  of  social  and  industrial  histories 
of  coal  mining  in  these  countries. 
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Continued  from  page  10 
Charles  G.  Prettyman,  associate  professor 
of  English,  Penn  State  Fayette,  to  work 
on  a  book,  The  Great  Trust:  Commercial 
Utopianism  and  U.S.  Literary  Culture, 
1860-1900,  that  will  focus  on  Utopian 
visions  inspired  by  commercial  innova- 
tions of  the  time,  ranging  from  mass  pro- 
duction to  the  structuring  of  trusts. 
Thomas  W.  Smialek  Jr.,  associate  professor 
of  music  and  integrative  arts,  Penn  State 
Hazleton,  to  work  collaboratively  and 
prepare  two  ongoing  pedagogical 
research  studies  which  assess  the  effec- 
tiveness of  group  learning  and  online 
testing  in  Music  5,  "Introduction  to  West- 
ern Music,"  and  to  prepare  the  studies 
for  publication  in  scholarly  journals. 

College  of  Communications 

Ann  Marie  Major,  associate  professor  of 
communications,  to  conduct  research 
examining  how  the  environmental 
debate  is  framed  through  newspaper, 
publicity  and  government  photographs. 
Anthony  A.  Olorunnisola,  associate  profes- 
sor of  communications,  to  teach  a  gradu- 
ate-level course  on  global  medical  inter- 
face with  political  and  economic  process- 
es and  to  conduct  research  on  levels  of 
media  transformation  in  post-apartheid 
South  Africa,  pending  approval  of  a  Ful- 
bright  award,  at  the  University  of  Natal, 
in  Durban,  South  Africa. 
Jorge  Reina  Schement,  professor  of 
telecommunications,  to  write  a  book,  Cas- 
tle to  Node:  The  New  Digital  Home  and  its 
Tlireat  to  Democracy,  that  examines  how 
information  technologies  have  trans- 
formed the  American  home  in  a  way  that 
poses  a  threat  to  democratic  participation. 
Shyam  Sundar  Sethuraman,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  communications,  to  conduct 
research  on  psychological  aspects  of 
communication  technology  at  The  Ams- 
terdam School  of  Communications 
Research,  The  Netherlands. 
Richard  D,  Taylor,  James  R  and  Barbara  R. 
Palmer  chair  in  telecommunications  stud- 
ies, to  serve  as  a  visiting  scholar  and  to 
continue,  enhance  and  expand  scholar- 
ship and  pedagogy  in  the  fields  of  infor- 
mation economics  and  the  relationship 
between  new  communications  technolo- 
gies and  national  economic  development 
at  the  East-West  Center  in  Honolulu. 

Dickinson  School  of  Law 

Katherine  C.  Pearson,  professor  of  law,  to 
create  teaching  materials  for  support 
and  expansion  of  the  Elder  Law  Clinic, 
and  for  other  courses  in  elder  law;  and 
to  complete  with  a  co-author  a  book, 
Pennsylvania  Elder  Law. 


Robert  L  Rains,  professor  of  law,  to  con- 
duct research  and  continue  scholarship  in 
comparative  and  international  family  law 
in  the  United  States  and  Italy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buckingham  Law  School. 
Victor  C.  Romero,  professor  of  law,  to  con- 
duct research  and  write  a  book,  Immigra- 
tion and  the  Constitution:  A  Critical  Per- 
spective, on  constitutional  immigration  law. 

College  of  Earth 
and  Mineral  Sciences 

Roger  M.  Downs,  professor  and  head  of 
the  Department  of  Geography,  to  con- 
duct research  and  complete  a  book  on 
the  development  of  geography  as  a 
school  subject  in  the  United  States. 
James  F.  Kasting,  professor  of  geo- 
sciences,  to  conduct  collaborative 
research  in  the  development  of  numeri- 
cal models  of  hydrogen  escape  from  var- 
ious atmospheres  on  Earth  and  Venus  at 
the  NASA  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  and 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology. 
Gregory  S.  Jenkins,  associate  professor  of 
meteorology,  to  conduct  research  relat- 
ed to  climate  change  in  West  Africa  in 
Dakar,  Senegal,  and  Cheihk  Anta  Diop 
University. 

Digby  D.  Macdonald,  professor  of  materi- 
als science  and  engineering,  to  complete 
a  book,  The  Passive  State  —  Key  to  Our 
Metals-Based  Civilization,  on  passivity 
and  passivity  breakdown  in  electrochem- 
ical systems  and  to  conduct  collaborative 
research  on  the  passivity  of  various  met- 
als at  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Alan  H.  Taylor,  professor  of  geography,  to 
conduct  research  on  the  long-term  link- 
ages of  climate  variation  and  regional 
fire  regimes  in  central  and  northern  Cal- 
ifornia and  to  serve  as  a  visiting  scholar 
at  the  USDA  Forest  Service  Silviculture 
Laboratory  in  Redding,  Calif. 
Susan  Trolier-McKinstry,  professor  of 
ceramic  science  and  engineering,  to  con- 
duct research  in  oxide  thin  film  deposi- 
tion, microelectro  mechanical  systems 
and  dielectric  characterization  at  the 
University  of  Maryland. 
Lakshman  Yapa,  professor  of  geography, 
to  continue  work  on  a  service-learning 
project  called  the  Philadelphia  Field  Pro- 
ject, in  which  research  is  conducted 
related  to  various  aspects  of  poverty, 
racism,  education  and  access  to  services 
in  Philadelphia. 

College  of  Education 

David  P.  Baker,  professor  of  education,  to 
collaborate  in  a  cross-national  study  of 
the  political  development  and  education 
of  youth  and  the  effects  of  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  national  conditions  at 
the  Max-Planck  Institute  for  Human 
Development  in  Berlin. 


Gerald  K.  LeTendre,  associate  professor  of 
education,  to  study  substance  abuse  pre- 
vention and  intervention  programs  in 
German  public  schools  at  the  University 
of  Bremen. 

Martin  A.  Simon,  professor  of  education, 
to  further  research  the  development  and 
articulation  of  a  theory  of  mathematics 
teaching/learning  designed  to  account 
for  conceptual  development. 

College  of  Engineering 

David  J.  Cannon,  associate  professor  of 
industrial  engineering,  to  accept  a  fellow- 
ship under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.   . 
Navy-American  Society  of  Engineering 
Education  and  to  implement  a  new  class 
of  cable  array  robot  onto  a  Navy  vessel 
for  sea  trials  at  the  Naval  Facilities  Engi- 
neering Service  Center  in  Port  Huen- 
eme,  Calif. 

Francesco  Costanzo,  associate  professor 
of  engineering  science  and  mechanics, 
to  develop  educational  materials  to  facili- 
tate the  adoption  of  problem-based  learn- 
ing in  sophomore-level  mechanics  cours- 
es; and  to  conduct  collaborative  research 
to  derive  a  semi-analytical  solution  tool 
for  dynamic  crack  propagation  problems 
in  thermo-elastic  solids  at  Texas  A&M 
University  and  the  University  of  Florida. 
Edward  C.  DeMeter,  associate  professor  of 
industrial  engineering,  to  conduct 
research  related  to  lasers,  laser  process- 
ing and  optics. 

Brian  A.  Dempsey,  professor  of  environ- 
mental engineering,  to  conduct  collabo- 
rative research  on  the  use  of  natural 
polymeric  materials  for  removal  of  con- 
taminants from  water  at  the  Laboratoire 
Genie  de  l'Environnement  Industrial  in 
AlPs,  France. 

John  F.  Doherty,  associate  professor  of 
electrical  engineering,  to  conduct  collab- 
orative research  in  receiver  design  for 
wireless  communications  systems  at  the 
Applied  Research  Laboratory. 
Randall  M.  German,  Brush  chair  profes- 
sor in  materials  and  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Innovative  Sintered  Products,  to 
conduct  collaborative  research  on  apply- 
ing continuum  mechanic  concepts  to 
finite  element  analysis  of  sintering 
events  (densification,  distortion  and 
microstructure  evolution)  at  San  Diego 
State  University. 

Mary  Jane  Irwin,  distinguished  professor 
of  computer  science  and  engineering,  to 
present  research-focused  short-courses 
at  a  number  of  international  universities; 
and  to  develop  new  instructional 
resources  for  courses  at  Penn  State, 
pending  the  award  of  a  Fulbright  Senior 
Specialist. 


Peggy  A.  Johnson,  associate  professor  of 
civil  engineering,  to  develop  a  rapid-chan- 
nel, stability  assessment  method,  based  on 
a  wide  variety  of  stream  types,  to  assure 
safety  of  bridge  foundations  from  erosion. 
Mohsen  Kavehrad,  William  L.  Weiss  pro- 
fessor of  electrical  engineering  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Information  and 
Communications  Technology  research, 
to  conduct  research  on  broadband  com- 
munications at  Stanford  University. 
Bohdan  T.  Kulakowski,  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering  and  director  of 
The  Pennsylvania  Transportation  Insti- 
tute, to  complete  revisions  to  the  book. 
Dynamic  Modeling  and  Control  of  engi- 
neering Systems,  and  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  various  pedagogical 
methodologies  in  teaching  a  course  on 
modeling  and  control  of  dynamic  sys- 
tems at  Boise  State  University. 
Bruce  E.  Logan,  Kappe  professor  of  envi- 
ronmental engineering,  to  examine  the 
potential  for  large-scale  production  of 
hydrogen  gas  and  energy  from  waste- 
water, pending  the  award  of  a  Fulbright, 
at  the  University  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 
Costas  D.  Maranas,  associate  professor  of 
chemical  engineering,  to  conduct  collab- 
orative research  on  the  new  field  of  in 
silico  or  computational  biology,  specifi- 
cally metabolic  engineering  computa- 
tions for  living  cells  at  two  biotechnology 
companies,  Genencor  International  Inc., 
Palo  Alto,  and  Genomatica  Inc.,  San 
Diego. 

Mark  D.  Maughmer,  professor  of  aero- 
space engineering,  to  conduct  research 
on  wind  turbine  blade  tip  design  at  the 
National  Renewable  Energy  Laboratory, 
Golden,  Colo. 

Paul  E.  Ptassmann,  associate  professor  of 
computer  science  and  engineering,  to 
develop  new  scalable  algorithms  and  soft- 
ware in  a  number  of  research  areas 
including  the  integration  of  radiation,  tur- 
bulence and  chemistry  in  combustion 
simulations  and  unstructured  meshes  that 
are  widely  used  in  the  automobile  indus- 
try and  academic  research  Sandia  Nation- 
al Laboratories,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 
Arunachalam  Ravindran,  professor  of 
industrial  engineering,  to  develop  collab- 
orations in  the  area  of  enterprise  integra- 
tion and  supply  chain  management  at  the 
Indian  Institute  of  Information  Technolo- 
gy in  Bangalore  and  Global  R&D  Opera- 
tions at  General  Motors  in  Warren. 
Jerzy  Ruzyllo,  professor  of  electrical  engi- 
neering, to  conduct  collaborative 
research  on  the  processing  and  charac- 
terization of  silicon  surfaces  to  develop 
new  process  applications,  joint  proposals 
and  papers  at  the  Warsaw  University  of 
Technology;  and  QC  Solutions,  North 
Billerica,  Mass. 
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Nicholas  J.  Salamon,  professor  of  engi- 
neering science  and  mechanics,  to  con- 
clude a  major  research  project  that  inte- 
grates design  with  traditional  strength  of 
materials  and  to  write  a  book.  Mechanics 
of  Materials  with  Design. 
M.  Albert  Vannice,  Merrill  R.  Fenske  pro- 
fessor of  chemical  engineering,  to  write 
a  textbook,  Kinetics  of  Catalytic  Reac- 
tions, that  discusses  the  fundamental 
aspects  of  analyzing  kinetic  data  as  well 
as  the  physical  significance  of  assump- 
tion made  during  the  derivation  of  rate 
expressions  based  on  a  proposed  series 
of  elementary  reaction  steps. 
Vijay  K.  Varadan,  distinguished  alumni 
professor  of  engineering  science  and 
mechanics  and  electrical  engineering, 
and  co-director  of  the  Research  Center 
for  the  Engineering  of  Electronic  and 
Acoustic  Materials  and  Devices,  to  con- 
duct collaborative  research  to  develop 
microwave-driven  smart  membrane  actu- 
ators and  microwave-power  small  flying 
objects  at  Stanford  University  and  the 
Langley  research  Center  at  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  in 
Hampton,  Va. 

Qiming  Zhang,  professor  of  electrical 
engineering,  to  investigate  the  science 
and  technology  of  all  polymer-micro- 
electro-mechanical  systems  which  are 
based  on  the  high  performance  elac- 
troactive  polymers,  pending  the  award  of 
a  Guggenheim  fellowship,  at  the  Califor- 
nia Institute  of  Technology. 

Penn  State  Erie 

Syed  Saad  Andaleeb,  professor  of  market- 
ing, to  enhance  the  research  capacity 
among  business  school  faculty  in 
Bangladesh  to  help  transform  the  cur- 
riculum; and  to  conduct  research  on 
health-care  service  delivery  in 
Bangladesh  to  introduce  patient  perspec- 
tives in  service  quality  evaluation  and 
influence  policy  at  East  West  University. 
Dean  R.  Baldwin,  professor  of  English,  to 
conduct  research  for  a  book,  Indian 
Short  Story  in  English,  1890-1970,  on 
the  history  of  the  Asian  Indian  short 
story  in  English  at  Oxford  University 
and  in  London. 

George  William  Baxter  III,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  physics,  to  conduct  research  on 
granular  gases  at  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

Eric  W.  Corty,  associate  professor  of  psy- 
chology, to  conduct  research  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  personality  variable 
(introversion)  and  ejaculatory  latency  in 
order  to  further  understanding  of  the  eti- 
ology of  rapid  ejaculation  at  the  Center 
for  Marital  and  Sexual  Health  Inc., 
Beachwood.  Ohio. 


Joseph  E.  Paul  let,  associate  professor  of 
mathematics,  to  complete  research 
investigating  pattern  formation  in  active 
media  and  boundary  value  problems 
from  fluid  and  solid  mechanics,  includ- 
ing the  question  of  magnetohydrody- 
namic  stagnation  point. 
Soledad  Traverso,  associate  professor  of 
Spanish,  to  write  a  book-length  compre- 
hensive study  of  three  Latin  American 
avant-garde  writers,  whose  literary 
works  were  important  in  the  literary  pro- 
duction in  Latin  America  at  the  Universi- 
dad  Catolica  de  Chile. 
Rod  L  Troester,  associate  professor  of 
communication,  to  integrate  and  update 
technology  in  the  content  and  delivery 
of  courses  taught;  and  to  investigate  and 
incorporate  the  concept  of  service-learn- 
ing into  these  courses,  by  assisting  in 
the  research  mission  of  the  newly  creat- 
ed Janet  Neff  Sample  Center  for  Man- 
ners and  Civility. 

Penn  State  Great  Valley 

Effy  Oz,  associate  professor  of  manage- 
ment science  and  information  systems, 
to  conduct  research  on  the  patterns  of 
corporate  spending  during  period  of  dis- 
aster recovery  planning. 
Denise  Potosky,  associate  professor  of 
management  and  organization,  to  con- 
duct research  on  Internet-based  person- 
al selection  by  using  commercially  avail- 
able tests  and  with  the  development  of  a 
new  test  that  capitalizes  upon  the  unique 
features  of  Internet  and  Web  technology. 

College  of  Health 

and  Human  Development 

S.  Diane  Brannon,  professor  and  head  of 
the  Department  of  Health  Policy  and 
Administration,  to  conduct  research  on 
the  codification  of  best  practices  in  the 
management  of  long-term  care  organiza- 
tions. 

Linda  L.  Caldwell,  professor  of  recreation 
and  park  management,  to  lead  the  devel- 
opment and  evaluation  of  a  leisure  edu- 
cation-based substance  use  prevention 
program  in  central  Pennsylvania  over 
the  past  three  years. 
John  H.  Challis,  associate  professor  of 
kinesiology,  to  develop  the  techniques 
for  the  analysis  of  muscle  function  in 
vivo  using  ultrasound,  and  specifically,  to 
examine  the  properties  of  the  Achilles 
tendon  during  contractions  of  the  triceps 
surae. 

Rebecca  L  Corwin,  associate  professor  of 
nutrition,  to  conduct  collaborative 
research  in  the  area  of  behavioral  neuro- 
biology at  Wake  Forest  University. 


Janice  C.  Light,  professor  of  communica- 
tion disorders,  to  conduct  collaborative 
research  to  improve  outcomes  for  indi- 
viduals with  severe  communication  dis- 
abilities; and  to  investigate  innovative 
pedagogical  techniques  to  improve 
undergraduate  and  graduate  education 
in  communication  sciences  and  disor- 
ders at  the  University  of  Nebraska  Lin- 
coln and  The  University  of  British 
Columbia. 

College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 

Bernard  W.  Bell,  professor  of  English,  to 
lecture  in  China;  to  help  establish  the 
first  African-American  Studies  Center  in 
China;  and  to  continue  with  two 
research  projects,  one  to  revise  and 
reorganize  11  selected  essays  from  1971 
to  2001  into  a  book.  Bearing  Witness  to 
the  Changing  Same,  and  the  other  to 
begin  updating  and  expanding  an  unpub- 
lished 1974  biocritical  study  titled,  Jean 
Toomer:  A  Portrait  of  the  African-Ameri- 
can arts  as  a  Transgressive  New  Ameri- 
can, pending  approval  of  a  Fulbright 
award. 

William  T.  Bianco,  associate  professor  of 
political  science,  to  conduct  research 
linking  three  important  conceptions  of 
trust  in  a  political  context;  trust  in  gov- 
ernment trust  in  others  and  trust  in 
elected  officials. 

Richard  A.  Carlson,  professor  of  psycholo- 
gy, to  prepare  a  book  manuscript,  Con- 
sciousness: Subjectivity,  Agency  and 
Reflection  in  Cognitive  Science,  that 
reviews  and  extends  empirical  and  theo- 
retical work  conducted  since  1997. 
Vincent  M.  Colapietro,  professor  of  philos- 
ophy, to  conduct  research  and  writing 
for  the  completion  of  a  book,  Working 
Through  Differences:  Rereading  Pragma- 
tism and  Psychoanalysis-,  that  analyzes 
important  points  of  intersection  between 
representative  American  pragmatists 
and  psychoanalytic  theorists  at  the 
Peirce  Edition  Project  in  Indianapolis 
and  Houghton  Library  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

E.  Paul  Durrenberger,  professor  of  anthro- 
pology, to  compare  member  perceptions 
of  unions  in  more  and  less  centralized 
locals  in  Pennsylvania  and  Chicago. 
Garrett  G.  Fagan,  associate  professor  of 
classics  and  ancient  Mediterranean  stud- 
ies and  history,  to  research  a  book  trac- 
ing the  history  of  two  Roman  senatorial 
houses  from  inception  to  disappearance, 
in  order  to  gain  a  new  perspective  on 
issues  of  continuity  and  change  as  the 
Roman  state  moved  from  a  free  republic 
to  monarchy  under  the  emperors,  pend- 
ing the  award  of  an  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt fellowship. 
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Cary  F.  Fraser,  professor  of  African  and 
African-American  studies  and  history, 
and  director  of  the  Africana  Research 
Center,  to  complete  a  manuscript,  In  the 
Shadow  of  Jim  Crow:  Race  in  American 
Domestic  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy  from 
the  Atlantic  Charter  (1941)  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  (1965),  that  focuses  on  race 
in  American  domestic  policy  over  the 
period  1941-65,  pending  the  award  of  an 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
fellowship. 

Cheryl  J.  Glenn,  associate  professor  of 
English  and  women's  studies,  to  write  a 
book,  Unspoken:  A  Rhetoric  of  Silence, 
that  examines  the  traditional  binary 
between  speech  and  silence  by  review- 
ing Western  cultures'  view  of  silence. 
J.  Michael  Hogan,  professor  of  communi-' 
cation  arts  and  sciences,  to  conduct  a 
historical  and  critical  investigation  of 
Mass-Observation,  a  scholarly  and  popu- 
lar movement  that  took  a  unique 
approach  to  opinion  research  in  Great 
Britain  during  World  War  II. 
Valarie  E.  King,  associate  professor  of 
sociology,  demography,  and  human 
development  and  family  studies,  to  con- 
duct research  on  children's  relationships 
with  their  stepfathers  and  nonresident 
biological  fathers,  which  is  part  of  a  larg- 
er multi-year  project  examining  variation 
in  nonresident  father  involvement  and  its 
implications  for  child  well-being. 
Lynn  S.  Liben,  distinguished  professor  of 
psychology,  to  analyze  spatial-graphic 
representations  (such  as  maps  and  dia- 
grams) as  an  aid  for  human  thought, 
communication  and  action,  which 
extends  current  collaborative  research 
on  children's  developing  understanding 
of  maps  to  the  development  of  new  sys- 
tems for  coding,  analyzing  and  display- 
ing the  data;  and  to  prepare  a  chapter  on 
development  geography  for  the  Hand- 
book of  Child  Psychology  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Susan  Mohammed,  associate  professor  of 
psychology,  to  complete  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  literature  on  group 
decision-making,  and  to  establish  work- 
ing relationships  with  team-based  com- 
panies in  order  to  collect  data  from  orga- 
nizational samples. 

Mark  S.  Morrisson,  associate  professor  of 
English,  to  conduct  research  and  write  a 
book,  The  Newer  Alchemy  and  the  Own- 
ership of  Atomic  Theory,  1900-1939. 
Michelle  G.  Newman,  associate  professor 
of  psychology,  to  continue  development 
of  research  program  as  it  relates  to  the 
determination  of  how  psychotherapy  can 
be  conducted  effectively  and  efficiently, 
including  writing  articles,  submitting  a 
proposal  for  external  funding  and  devel- 
oping a  Web-based  intervention  program 
for  anxiety. 
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The  following  people  were  recently 
appointed  to  new  positions  at  the  Univer- 
sity: 

■  Kathleen  L.  Cowles,  director  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  at  Penn  State  Shenan-. 
go; 

■  MarkGroff, 
Police  Services 
officer  at  Penn 
State  Berks; 

■  Leif  Jensen, 
director  of  the 
Population 
Researoh  Insti- 
tute; 

■  Leon  S. John 
lr.,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  programs, 
unions  and  stu- 
dent activities  at 
Penn  State  Wor- 
thington  Scran- 
ton; 

■  Cynthia  John- 
ston, transfer 
admissions  coun- 
selor at  Penn 
State  Berks; 

■  Blandine 
Mballa-Fonkeu,  sta- 
tistical analyst  in 
the  Institutional 
Research  and 
Assessment 
Department  at 
Penn  State  Berks; 

■  Anne  Fanner 
Meservey,  director 
of  enrollment 
management  at 
Penn  State  Wor- 
thington  Scran- 
ton; 

■  Paula 
Milone-Nuzzo, 
associate  dean  of 
the  College  of 
Health  and 
Human  Develop- 
ment and  director 
of  the  School  of 
Nursing; 

■  Jorge  Reina 
Schement,  distin- 
guished prof* 


Leon  S.  John  Jr. 


Anne  Fanner  Meservey 


Jorge  Reina  Schement 


of  communications 
and  co-director  of  the  Institute  for  Infor- 
mation Policy; 

■  Luanne  E.  Thomdyke,  associate 
dean  for  professional  development  in  the 
Office  of  Continuing  Education  and  Out- 
reach in  the  College  of  Medicine; 

■  Tracy  Allgier-Baker,  director  of  con- 
tinuing education  and  outreach  in  the 
Office  of  Continuing  Education  and  Out- 
reach in  the  College  of  Medicine;  and 

■  M.  Albert  Vannice,  William  H.  Joyce 
chair  in  chemical  engineering. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2003/Jan30/appointments.html. 
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D.  Wayne  Osgood,  professor  of  crime,  law 
and  justice  and  sociology,  to  conduct 
research  on  the  contribution  of  time  use 
to  involvement  in  deviant  behaviors  such 
as  violence,  theft  and  illicit  drug  use;  to 
complete  these  studies  and  submit  them 
for  publication  as  a  set  of  journal  arti- 
cles; and  to  formulate  future  directions 
for  this  research  program  and  to  submit 
proposals  for  grants  to  support  that 
work. 

William  J.  Ray,  professor  of  psychology,  to 
explore  experimentally  and  theoretically 
the  manner  in  which  cognitive,  affective 
and  evolutionary  neuroscience  mecha- 
nisms inform  our  understanding  of  psy- 
chopathology  at  the  University  of  Kon- 
stanz  in  Germany. 
Lisa  A.  Reed,  associate  professor  of 
French  and  linguistics,  to  study 
causative  constructions  of  two  areas  of 
French  grammar  that  remain  inade- 
quately described  even  in  the  most 
detailed  texts  in  order  to  develop 
informed,  empirically  superior  syntactic 
and  semantic  accounts  of  these  con- 
structions. 

Jacqueline  K.  Rogers,  associate  professor 
of  labor  studies  and  industrial  relations, 
sociology  and  women's  studies,  to  work 
on  an  interdisciplinary  study  of  the 
under-representation  of  women  in  the 
information  teqhnology  work  force  in 
order  to  disseminate  and  publish 
research  generated  from  the  data,  and  to 
prepare  another  interdisciplinary  funded 
proposal  to  extend  the  present  research. 
Guido  Ruggiero,  Josephine  Berry  Weiss 
chair  in  the  humanities  and  professor  of 
Renaissance  history,  to  complete  two 
book  projects:  Machiavelli  in  Love  and 
Other  Essays  on  Self,  Sex  and  Society  in 
the  Italian  Renaissance  and  Lost  Trea- 
sures ...  of  the  Adventures  of  Antonio 
Saldagna  Sometimes  Monk,  Priest,  Jew, 
Humanist,  Teacher,  Lover,  Magician,  Sci- 
entist, Friend  of  the  Rich  and  Powerful, 
Inveterate  Plotter,  Hunter  of  Treasures, 
Weaver  of  Tales  and  Wanderer  in  Strange 
Lands,  pending  award  of  a  fellowship 
from  Cambridge. 

Janina  M.  Safran,  associate  professor  of 
history,  to  continue  research  for  a  book 
on  Muslim-Christian-Jewish  relations  in 
Islamic  Iberia  (al-Andalus)  from  the 
eighth  to  11th  centuries,  with  a  focus  on 
the  definition,  contestation  and  negotia- 
tion of  communal  boundaries  and  com- 
munal identity. 

Willa  Z.  Silverman,  associate  professor  of 
French  and  Jewish  studies,  to  complete 
writing  and  to  prepare  for  publication 
the  manuscript  of  a  book  that  explores 
the  culture  of  bibliophiles  in  turn-of-the- 
century  France,  pending  the  award  of 
possible  fellowships. 


Garrett  A,  Sullivan,  associate  professor  of. 
English,  to  complete  a  draft  of  a  book- 
length  manuscript,  Planting  Oblivion: 
Forgetting  and  Identity  in  Shakespeare, 
Marlowe  and  Webster. 
Jean-Claude  Vuillemin,  associate  professor 
of  French,  to  conduct  research  for  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  critical 
edition  of  one  of  Jean  Rotrou's  plays, 
"L'lnnocente  Infidelite"  (1637),  which  is 
part  of  a  larger  collaborative  project  now 
under  way  by  a  worldwide  team  of  17th- 
century  French  drama  scholars  to  pub- 
lish Rotrou's  complete  theater,  in  Paris. 
Neil  Wallace,  professor  of  economics,  to 
conduct  research  in  monetary  theory, 
related  to  the  study  of  central  bank  poli- 
cy and  pairwise  trade  as  a  basis  for 
endogenous  transactions  costs,  and  to 
prepare  teaching  materials  for  Econom- 
ics 451,  "Monetary  Theory  and  Policy." 

Penn  State  Schuylkill 

Helen  IH.  Hendy,  assistant  professor  of 
psychology,  to  conduct  research  examin- 
ing the  immediate  and  lasting  effective- 
ness of  four  teacher  actions  to  encour- 
age food  acceptance  of  nutritious  foods 
in  preschool  children. 

Eberly  College  of  Science 

Paul  F.  Baum,  Evan  Pugh  professor  of 
mathematics,  to  conduct  collaborative 
research  on  an  aspect  of  K-theory, 
termed  the  Baum-Connes  Conjecture,  at 
the  Institut  des  Hautes  Etudes  Scien- 
tifiques  in  Bures-Sur-Yvette,  France. 
Donald  A.  Bryant,  Ernest  C.  Pollard  pro- 
fessor of  biotechnology  and  professor  of 
biochemistry  and  molecular  biology,  to 
perform  comparative  genomic  analyses 
of  phototrophs  and  to  edit  a  book, 
Genomics  of  Photofrophs  at  The  Institute 
for  Genomic  Research  in  Rockville,  Md., 
the  Institut  Pasteur  and  Ludwig-Maximil- 
ians  University  in  Munich. 
Vincent  H.  Crespi,  associate  professor  of 
physics  and  materials  science  and  engi- 
neering and  the  Downsbrough  profes- 
sor, to  develop  collaboratively  a  user-ini- 
tiated dynamically  reconfigurable  Web- 
based  system  for  use  by  the  research 
physics  community  and  for  use  in  teach- 
ing physics;  and  to  continue  research  of  - 
the  empirical  side  of  materials  chem- 
istry. 

Anatole  Katok,  Shibley  professor  of  math- 
ematics, to  conduct  collaborative 
research  in  smooth  ergodic  theory, 
including  a  major  advance  in  writing  a 
comprehensive  research  monograph  at 
Instituo  Superior  Tecnico,  in  Lisbon; 
Kyoto  University,  in  Japan;  the  Universi- 
ty of  Tokyo;  Chuo  University,  in  Tokyo; 
and  Ryukoku  University,  Fukahusa,  in 
Kyoto. 


Svetlana  Katok,  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics, to  conduct  research  in  hyperbolic 
dynamics  on  homogeneous  spaces:  Cod- 
ing of  the  geodesic  flows,  Livshitz  theo- 
ry for  partially  hyperbolic  systems,  and 
rigidity  of  actions  by  higher  rank  abelian 
groups  at  the  Instituto  Superior  Tecnico, 
in  Lisbon;  Kyoto  University,  in  Japan; 
and  Ninon  University,  in  Tokyo. 
Bruce  G.  Lindsay,  distinguished  professor 
of  statistics  and  director  of  the  Center 
for  Likelihood  Studies,  to  focus  on  the 
development  of  statistical  methods  in  a 
high  dimensional  data,  especially  in  mix- 
ture models,  with  the  project  resulting  in 
a  book  manuscript  at  the  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences aT  Stanford,  Calif. 
Gary  L.  Mullen,  professor  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Mathematics,  to  write  a 
research  monograph  on  the  theory  and 
application  of  finite  fields  at  Macquarie 
University  in  Sydney,  Australia. 
Masatoshi  Nei,  Evan  Pugh  professor  of 
biology,  to  conduct  research  on  molecu- 
lar evolution  and  to  write  a  book,  Muta- 
tion as  the  Driving  Force  of  Evolution,  at 
several  institutions. 

Yakov  B.  Pesin,  professor  of  mathematics, 
to  conduct  research  in  dynamical  sys- 
tems theory  and  applications  to  ergodic 
theory,  dimension  theory  and  thermody- 
namical  formalism  at  Kyoto  University  in 
Japan. 

Joseph  L.  Schafer,  associate  professor  of 
statistics,  to  conduct  collaborative 
research  in  the  analysis  of  observational 
studies  and  intervention,  trials  pertain- 
ing to  adolescent  substance  use,  antiso- 
cial behavior  and  mental  illness  at  the 
University  of  Melbourne. 
Paul  S.  Weiss,  professor  of  chemistry,  to 
study  and  develop  conventional  and 
unconventional  nanofabrication  tech- 
niques at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

University  Libraries 

Helen  M.  Sheehy,  associate  librarian,  to 
research  the  mapping  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive index  to  the  maps  contained  in 
the  working  papers  of  the  organization 
at  Dag  Hammarskjold  Library  in  New 
York  City. 

Leon  J.  Stout,  librarian  and  head  of  Public 
Services  and  Outreach,  to  study  elec- 
tronic record  program  development  in 
archives  and  records  management  pro- 
grams, specifically  focusing  on  Penn 
State. 

Gary  W.  White,  associate  librarian  and 
head  of  the  Schreyer  Business  Library, 
to  research  the  necessary  education 
requirements  and  core  competencies  of 
librarians  engaged  in  business  librarian- 
ship  in  the  context  of  increased 
demand/shortened  supply  of  librarians. 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


Opera  gala 

The  Opera  Theatre  will  present  its  annual 
Opera  Gala  at  8  p.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  1,  in 
the  Esber  Recital  Hall  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  Tickets  are  $4  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  door  or  by  calling  (814)  865- 
0431. 

Opera  students  will  sing  arias  and 
duets  ranging  from  18th-century  com- 
posers Handel  and  Mozart  through  the 
composers  of  today.  The  program  will 
include  two  selections  from  composer 
Bruce  Trinkley's  "York." 

Momix  takes  flight 

The  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  pres- 
ents Momix  in  Orbit  at  7:30  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Feb.  4,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

The  company  of  seven  dance  illusion- 
ists will  present  a  compilation  of  a  dozen 
audience  favorites  spanning  the  life  of  the 
company. 

Tickets  are  $24  for  general  audience 
members:  $12  for  full-time  University 
Park  students;  and  $16  for  people  18  and 
younger.  Call  (814)  863-0255  or  (800) 
ARTS-TDC. 

Artistic  Viewpoints,  an  informal  discus- 
sion about  the  performance  that  provides 
insight  from  an  artist  or  expert  perspec- 
tive, is  offered  in  the  Eisenhower  Audito- 
rium Conference  Room  one  hour  before 
the  performance  and  is  free  to  ticket  hold- 
ers. 

For  information,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.  cpa.psu.  edu. 

Recitals 

The  School  of  Music  has  planned  the  fol- 
lowing recitals  at  the  Esber  Recital  Hall 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

■  Wednesday,  Feb.  5,  8  p.m.:  Diane 
Heifers  Petrella,  piano,  and  Nick  Petrella, 
percussion,  guest  artists.  They  will  be 
joined  by  University  faculty  members  Dan 
C.  Armstrong  and  Timothy  Shafer. 

■  Thursday,  Feb.  6,  7:30  p.m.:  Da  Capo 
Chamber  Players. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Double  Reed  Ensemble  will  perform 
at  the  Bach's  Lunch  at  12:10  p.m.  Thurs- 
day, Feb.  6.  at  Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

Admission  is  free  to  the  public. 

Bach's  Lunch,  a  20-minute  concert,  is 
sponsored  by  the  School  of  Music  and  the 
University  Lutheran  Campus  Ministry. 
Following  the  performance,  audience 
members  may  take  their  bag  lunches  to 
Memorial  Lounge  of  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
Beverage  is  provided. 


The  exhibit  "A  Spiritual  Retreat"  by  Carol  Lindsay  is  on  display  in  Art  Alley  in  the  HUB- 
Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus  through  March  23. 


"The  Dawn  of  Magic,"  by  Laurie  dill-Kocher,  is  on  permanent  display  in  the  circulation  area  of  Pattee  Library  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

For  information,  call  Jackie  R  Esposito 
at  (814)  865-7931  or  e-mail  jxe2@psu.edu. 

New  Kensington  events 

A  number  of  arts/informational  events  are 
scheduled  for  March  and  April  on  the  New 
Kensington  campus. 

■  Saturday,  March  1:  A  gospel  festival 
featuring  the  Penn  State  choir  and  three 
area  choirs  begins  with  a. brunch  at 
11  a.m.  in  the  Art  Gallery  followed  by  per- 
formances at  noon  in  the  theatre.  The  event 
is  free  to  the  public. 

■  Sunday,  March  2:  "The  Mumford 
Manor  Murder  Mystery,"  an  interactive  per- 
formance in  which  the  audience  joins  the 
cast  in  solving  the  mystery,  will  be  held  at  7 
p.m.  in  the  conference  center.  Call  (724)  334- 
6063  for  ticket  information  and  reservations. 

■  Wednesday,  March  19:  Erin  Weed, 
founder  of  "Girls  Fight  Back,"  will  make  a 
presentation  at  noon  in  the  theatre.  The 
organization  is  aimed  at  empowering  young 
women  to  "fight  back"  physically  and  men- 
tally from  abuse. 

■  Wednesday,  March  26:  The  Sarah  Pil- 
low Jazz  Quartet  will  perform  at  noon  in  the 
theatre  lobby. 

■  Wednesday,  April  2:  "Holocaust,  In 
Remembrance,"  will  be  observed  at  noon  in 
the  conference  center.  The  presentation  will 
include  a  Holocaust  survivor  relating  per- 
sonal experiences  with  historical  back- 
ground. Seating  is  limited. 

For  information  on  these  events,  call 
Angie  Fisher  at  (724)  334-6062  or  Theresa 
Bonk  at  (724)  334-6063. 


'Madame  Butterfly'  swoops  in 

The  London  City  Opera's  production  of 
"Madame  Butterfly"  will  be  performed  at  8 
p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  7,  in  Eisenhower  Audito- 
rium on  the  University  Park  campus.  The 
opera  tells  the  tragic  story  of  a  shy  Japan- 
ese bride  and  her  faithless  husband,  an 
American  naval  officer. 

Section  one  and  two  ticket  prices  are 
$39  and  $29  for  general  audience  mem- 
bers; $19  and  $13  for  full-time  University 
Park  students;  and  $23  and  $15  for  people 
18  and  younger.  Call  (814)  863-0255  or 
(800)  ARTS-TTX 

Artistic  Viewpoints,  an  informal  discus- 
sion about  the  performance  that  provides 
insight  from  an  artist  or  expert  perspec- 
tive, is  offered  in  the  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um Conference  Room  one  hour  before  the 
performance  and  is  free  to  ticket  holders. 

For  information,  visit  http://www.cpa. 
psu.edu  on  the  Web. 


Exhibit  honors  Schwab  Auditorium 

"Schwab  Auditorium:  100  Years  of  Suc- 
cess" will  be  exhibited  through  April  10  in 
the  Special  Collections  Library,  104  Pater- 
no  Library,  University  Park. 

To  commemorate  the  building's  centen- 
nial, the  University  Archives  exhibit  looks 
at  Charles  M.  Schwab's  long  relationship 
with  the  University.  In  1902,  Schwab  and 
his  wife  donated  $155,000  to  build  a  new 
auditorium  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, with  a  guarantee  from  President 
George  Atherton  that  it  would  be  complet- 
ed for  the  June  1903  spring  commence- 
ment For  the  past  100  years,  the  auditori- 
um has  served  as  a  premier  location  on 
campus  for  classes,  theatre,  arts,  speakers 
and  numerous  other  activities.  The  exhibit 
utilizes  original  correspondence,  building 
plans,  theatrical  programs  and  posters, 
photographs  and  written  volumes. 
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University  Park  Calendar 


January  31  -  February  10 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Tuesday,  February  4 

■Momix  in  Orbit,"  7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium. For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

MUSIC 

Saturday,  February  1 

Opera  Theatre,  annual  Opera  Gala,  8  p.m., 
Esber  Recital  Hall.  For  tickets,  call  (814) 
865-0431. 

Wednesday,  February  5 

Diane  Heifers  Petrel  la,  piano,  and  Nick  Petrella, 
percussion,  guest  artists,  with  Dan  C.  Arm- 
strong and  Timothy  Shafer,  8  p.m.,  Esber 
Recital  Hall. 

Thursday,  February  6 

Da  Capo  Chamber  Players,  7:30  p.m.,  Esber 
Recital  Hall. 

The  Double  Reed  Ensemble,  Bach's  Lunch, 
12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 

Friday,  February  7 

'Madame  Butterfly,"  London  City  Opera, 
8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets, 
call  (814)  863-0255. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  January  31 

Martin  Bojowald  on  "Quantum  Cosmology:  For- 
alism,"  11  a.m.  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

David  Hill  on  "To  Boat  or  not  to  Boat?  A  Case 
Study  of  Recreational  Impacts  and  Conflicts 
on  the  Chilkat  River,  Alaska,"  12:15  to  1:15 
p.m.,  Stavely  Conference  Room,  Hammond. 

Jenny  Lin  Gao  on  "Moletronics:  Future  Electron- 
s,"  2:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Lee  Ann  Newson  on  "American  Bog  Bodies: 
Insights  from  Ancient  Wetland  Mortuary 
Sites  in  Florida,"  3:30  to  5  p.m.,  301  Stei- 
dle. 

Mary  Ann  Bruns  on  "Exploring  Microbial  Com- 
munities Using  DNA  Techniques,"  3:35  to 
4:25  p.m.,  101  Agricultural  Sciences  and 
Industries. 

Kenneth  C.  Beck  on  "Exercise-Induced  Asth- 
ma," 4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiological 
Research  Center. 

Saturday,  February  1 

Pascal  Lee  on  "Mars  on  Earth:  Polar  Research 
and  the  Human  Exploration  of  Mars," 
11  a.m.,  100  Thomas. 

Monday,  February  3 

Julia  Kasdorf  on  "Joseph  Yoder  (1872-1956)," 
12:40  p.m.,  102  Kern. 

Li  Jia  on  "Novel  Carbonylation  Reactions  for 
Polymer  and  Organic  Synthesis,"  1:15  p.m., 
S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Abhay  Ashtekar  on  "Quantum  Gravity:  Overview 
and  Status,"  3  p.m.,  318  Osmond  Lab. 

Tuesday,  February  4 

Albert  M.  Chang  on  "Chiral  Luttinger  Liquids  at 
the  Fractional  Quantum  Hall  Edge," 
3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 


D»A„R.  18th  &  "D"  Sts.,  N.  W,-- Washington,  D.  C. 

SUN.  APR.  24 

2  BIG  SHOWS  -  -  7:00  P.  M.  &  10:30  P.  M. 

*§£  DIMENSIONS  UNLIMITED,  INC.  presents 

RETHA 

FRANKLIN 

"THIS  IS  FOR  REAL"   .   "iUMP  TO  IT" 

"LOVE  ALL  THE  HURT  AWAY"   *   "HOLD  ON  I'M  COMING" 

"UNITED  TOGETHER  '   *   "WHAT  A  FOOL   BELIEVES" 

TEAOY"  *   "NATURAL  WOMAN" 


CHARLES 

^RAELETTES 

RAY   CHARLES'ORCHESTRA 

"WHAT  I  SAY"  *  "GEORGIA  ON  MY  MIND" 

"HIT  THE  ROAD  JACK"  *  "UNCHAIN  MY  HEART" 

"RUBY"  *  "ONE  MINT  JULIP" 

ALL  SEATS  RESERVED  U8.00--$16.00 


Adtf$5c  service  charge  on  i 
AOO  M>e  service  charge  on  tickets  v>ld  at:  WARNER  THEATRE  •  KEMP  MILL 
0OUCLAS  RECORDS,  1108  T  St,  N.W.  -  CONSTITUTION  HALL  BOX  OFFICE  - 

ART  YOUNG'S  -  CHAROE-A-T1CKCT  626-1000  -  FOR  INFORMATION 


(White  Oak) 
1331 'F  Si,  N.W. 
12  NO  ON  DAY  of  SHOW 
(202)  544-7600 


"A  Visual  History  of  African-American  Blues,  Jazz  and  Gospel,"  an  exhibit  by  Jerry  Zolten 
featuring  selections  from  his  extensive  personal  collection,  is  on  display  in  the  Diversity 
Studies  Room,  109  Pattee  Library  on  the  University  Park  campus,  through  March  14. 


Wednesday,  February  5 

Jerry  Gollub  on  "How  Fluids  Mix:  Stretching 
Fields  and  Nonlinear  Dynamics,"  4  p.m., 
177  Osmond  Laboratory. 


Friday,  February  7 

Martin  Bojowald  on  "Quantum  Cosmology: 
Applications,"  11  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Labo- 
ratory. 


Jim  Kushmerick  on  "Understanding  Charge 
Transport  in  Molecular  Electronics," 
2:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Michael  Curren  on  "Improving  Orthostatic  Toler- 
ance in  Women:  Role  of  the  Splanchnic  Cir- 
culation," 4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiologi- 
cal Research  Center. 

Monday,  February  10 

Adiel  Coca  on  "Recent  Developments  in  Aza 
Diels-Alder  Reactions,"  1:15  p.m.,  S5 
Osmond  Laboratory 

Patrick  Sutton  on  "SWIFT  Pointing  and  Gravita- 
tional Waves  from  Gama-Ray  Bursters," 
3  p.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

"Minimum  Wage,"  photos  by  Matthew  Gordon, 

through  March  2. 
"eMotion  Pictures:  An  Exhibition  of  Orthopedics 

in  Art,"  through  Feb.  21. 
"A  Journey  Across  Asia:  Enduring  Traditions 

and  Customary  Goods,"  through  July  3. 
"A  Passion  for  Quilts,"  Centre  Pieces  Quilt 

Guild,  through  March  18. 
"A  Spiritual  Retreat,"  by  Carol  Lindsay,  through 

March  23. 
"Natural  and  Man  Made  Landscapes,"  by  Craig 

Suppo,  through  March  23. 
"Artisans  in  Afghanistan:  Ordinary  Objects, 

Extraordinary  Skills,"  through  July  3. 
Sculpture  by  Joe  Mooney,  through  May  30. 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art 
"An  Endless  Panorama  of  Beauty:  From  the 

Jean  and  Alvin  Snowiss  Collection,"  through 

May  16. 
"Rodin's  Obsession:  The  Gates  of  Hell,  Selec- 
tions from  the  Iris  and  B.  Gerald  Cantor  Col- 
lection," by  sculptor  Auguste  Rodin,  through 

June  1. 
Pattee  and  Patemo  Library  exhibit  areas 
"Celebrating  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,"student- 

designed  posters,  through  March  14. 
"A  Visual  History  of  African  American  Blues, 

Jazz  and  Gospel,"  by  Jerry  Zolten,  through 

March  14. 
"Artists'  Books,"  student  artwork  from  Art  446, 

through  May  1. 
"Color  Conversations,"  paintings  by  Maryellen 

Murphy,  through  Feb.  28. 
"Schwab  Auditorium:  100  Years  of  Success," 

through  April  10. 
Rttenour 
"The  Seniors,"  photographs  by  Joel  Knepper, 

through  March  5. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities, 
including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a  detailed 
listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes' 
conferences,  visit  the  Web  at  http://www. 
outreach.psu.edu/conferences.html. 


Send  your  news 

Information  for  publication  in  Intercom  should  be  sent  in  the  body  of  an  e-mail  —  not  as  an  attachment  —  to  AMount2@Dsu.edu  by  noon  on  the  deadline  day. 
Due  to  the  volume  of  information  received,  hard  copy  or  faxed  material  will  not  be  accepted  for  publication  unless  the  sender  does  not  have  access  to  e-mail. 
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Literature,  pens,  pins  and  candy  were  just  some  of  the  goodies  students  were  awarded  as  they  went  from  booth  to  booth  at  the  Spring 
2003  Volunteer  Fair  held  Jan.  21  in  Alumni  Hall  at  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus. 


Despite  below-freezing  temperatures,  students  found  time  to  come 
to  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  to  explore  volunteer  options. 


Fair  offers  variety 
of  service  opportunities 

Students  looking  for  opportunities  to  volunteer  this  semester 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Spring  2003  Volunteer  Fair  held  Jan.  21  in 
Alumni  Hall  at  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  ■  ■ 

Sponsored  by  the  AT&T  Center  for  Service  Leadership,  the 
fair  matches  hundreds  of  students  with  representatives  from 
more  than  50  local,  nonprofit  agencies,  such  as  The  Second 
Mile,  The  Alzheimer's  Association,  Alpha  Ambulance,  Alpha 
Fire  Company,  The  AIDS  Project,  Centre  Home  Care,  Food 
Bank  of  State  College,  Heart  to  Heart  Adoption  Services,  Inter- 
national Hospitality  Council,  Hope  for  Kids,  Shaver's  Creek 
Environmental  Center,  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Office  of  Health 
Promotions  and  Education. 

Student  groups,  together  with  individual  student  volunteers, 
make  the  most  of  their  University  experience  by  contributing 
nearly  180,000  hours  of  local  service  each  academic  year. 

Last  September,  Penn  State  took  steps  to  broaden  and  extend 
its  outreach  and  volunteer  efforts  by  becoming  a  University  of 
Promise.  For  more  information  on  Penn  State's  University  of 
Promise  initiative,  visit  http://www.pennstatespromise.org.  For 
more  information  on  the  AT&T  Center  for  Service  Leadership, 
visit  http://www.sa.psu.edu/att/  For  more  pictures  of  the  day's 
events,  visit  http://www.psu.edu/ur/extra/2003/volunteer/. 
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Computer  recycling  program  goes  to  jail 


By  Bill  Campbell 

Special  to  Intercom 

Federal  prison  inmates  are  helping  Penn  State  save 
money  and  protect  the  environment. 
The  University  is  recycling  its  scrap  computer 
and  electronic  equipment  through  UNICOR,  the 
Federal  Prison  Industries.  Since  becoming  involved  in 
the  program  two  years  ago,  Penn  State  has  shipped  more 
than  90,000  pounds  of  scrap  equipment  for  recycling. 

"It  is  an  excellent  program  that  enables  us  to  recycle 
scrap  material  that  otherwise  would  be  dumped  in  land- 
fills," Glenn  Feagley,  computer  support  and  facilities 
coordinator  at  the  Penn  State  Surplus  Warehouse,  said. 
"In  the  past,  the  University  paid  private  companies  7 
to  10  cents  a  pound  for  removal  of  this  scrap  equipment. 
There  is  no  charge  from  UNICOR.  More  importantly,  the 
program  reinforces  the  University's  commitment  to  envi- 
ronmental concerns  and  enhances  our  solid  waste  recy- 
cling program,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in 
higher  education. 

"Recycling  is  extremely  important  to  us.  There  are  70 
to  80  pounds  of  waste  per  computer.  Without  recycling, 
that  material  would  take  up  landfill  space  that  is  becom- 
ing limited.  And,  since  computers  contain  many  poten- 
tially hazardous  materials  such  as  lead,  mercury  and  cad- 
mium, landfilling  them  poses  a  threat  to  the  environ- 
ment, along  with  health  concerns." 

UNICOR  is  the  trade  name  of  Federal  Prison  Indus- 
tries, a  wholly  owned  government  corporation,  which 
employs  25  percent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons' 
inmate  population.  Under  the  Electronic  Recycling  Pro- 
gram, inmates  break  down  the  equipment  and  separate 
the  parts  into  categories.  The  goal  is  to  make  certain 
diat  every  part  and  component  gets  reused  or  recycled. 
Ihe  sale  of  recycled  components  and  refurbished  prod- 
ucts fully  funds  the  program. 

After  hearing  about  the  program,  Feagley  contacted 
UNICOR  and  the  Surplus  Warehouse  began  working  on 
a  trial  basis  through  a  facility  in  Elkton,  Ohio.  For  the 
past  nine  months,  they  have  been  working  with  the  fed 
eral  penitentiary  in  Lewisburg. 

'With  Elkton,  we  had  to  wait  four  to  six  months  for 
them  to  pick  up  the  material,"  he  said,  "and  it  often 
amounted  to  26  to  28  skids,  each  of  which  holds  200  to  500 
pounds  of  computer  equipment.  Since  Lewisburg  is  much  closer, 
we  can  deliver  it  more  often." 

There  are  three  levels  of  computer  material  at  the  Surplus 
Warehouse,  a  unit  of  Procurement  and  Materials  Management, 
located  at  Services  and  Big  Hollow  Roads  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 
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Feagley,  computer  support  and  facilities  coordinator  at  the  Penn 
Surplus  Warehouse,  gets  old  surplus  computers  ready  for  recycling 
!h  UNICOR. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

The  best  of  used  equipment  —  3-  to  5-year-old  machines  in 
good  working  condition  —  is  offered  for  sale  in  the  sales  store. 

The  second  level  involves  machines  that  are  5  to  8  years  old  and 
have  no  resale  value  in  the  store.  They  are  sold  for  parts  in  bulk  to 
private  companies  in  Williamsport,  Tyrone  and  Altoona.  This  level 
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University  is  part  of 
research  team  to  help 
develop  teaching  skills 
of  American  faculty 

Penn  State  will  be  collaborating  with  other 
universities  on  a  five-year,  $10  million 
grant  from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion on  developing  a  working  laboratory 
to  help  graduate  students  and  faculty 
develop  teaching  skills  that  match  their 
skills  in  the  lab. 

The  mission  of  the  new  center,  based 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison, 
is  to  develop  "a  national  science,  engi- 
neering and  mathematics  faculty  with 
teaching  skills  that  will  enable  all  college 
students  to  be  scientifically  literate,  and 
which  will  promote  a  public  better  pre- 
pared to  live  in  a  high-tech  world,"  said 
Robert  Mathieu,  a  professor  of  astronomy 
at  Wisconsin  and  the  principal  investiga- 
tor of  the  new  initiative  known  as  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Integration  of  Research,  Teach- 
ing and  Learning. 

Penn  State  and  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, the  third  partner,  will  help  to  test 
combinations  of  training  programs  and 
strategies  to  implement  them.  Penn  State 
will  use  a  "bottom-up"  approach  in  which 
it  will  identify  a  team  of  key  faculty  and 
administrators  who  will  make  a  commit- 
ment to  the  new  programs  and  strategies. 
The  team  at  Penn  State  includes  Richard 
Cyr,  professor  of  biology;  Peter  Jurs,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry;  and  Akhlesh 
Lakhtakia,  professor  of  engineering  sci- 
ence and  mechanics,  who  will  implement 
the  programs,  and  Carol  Colbeck,  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher 
Education  and  professor  of  higher  educa- 
tion, who  will  be  responsible  for  assisting 
with  the  implementation  and  will  evaluate 
the  programs'  success. 

While  the  University's  team  already 
involves  faculty  in  science,  engineering 
and  education,  it  plans  to  expand  to 
include  faculty  from  agricultural  sciences. 
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Recycling 

Continued  from  page  1 

equipment  also  is  offered  at  two  auctions  held 

annually  by  Surplus  Warehouse. 

"Our  auctions  really  have  been  successful," 
Feagley  said.  "We  often  have  more  than  200 
people  attend.  Some  are  there  for  only  one 
piece  of  equipment  or  for  one  part.  It  is  not  a 
major  moneymaker,  but  it  introduces  a  num- 
ber of  new  people  to  the  warehouse  and  helps 
us  get  rid  of  equipment  quickly." 

The  third  level  is  the  scrap  material  sent  to 
UN1COR.  All  data  is  removed  from  this  equip- 
ment and  the  hard  drives  are  destroyed. 

According  to  Feagley,  used  computer 
equipment  is  big  business. 

"Penn  State's  library  system  itself  supports 
2,500  to  3,000  computers,  most  of  which  are 
on  a  three-year  lease,"  he  said. "  At  the  end  of 
the  lease,  they  are  no  longer  under  warranty 
and  often  are  sent  to  us.  We  try  to  sell  them 
and  return  some  funds  to  the  department 

"In  the  past,  computers  were  turned  in 
when  they  were  7  to  9  years  old  and  then  5  to 
7  years  old.  Now  it  is  not  unusual  to  replace 
computers  after  three  years  because  of  devel- 
oping technology,  including  new  software  and 
support 

"We  have  to  price  the  equipment  to  move, 
but  the  market  is  so  competitive  that  it  is  driv- 
ing the  price  down.  We  don't  offer  a  warranty. 
Most  buy  the  equipment  as  is,  but  it  is  tested. 
We  try  to  sell  back  to  Penn  State  faculty,  staff 
and  students." 

Feagley  believes  the  UNICOR  electronic 
recycling  program  will  continue  to  grow. 

"More  and  more  universities  are  participat- 
ing in  the  program,"  he  said.  "Michigan  State 
is  working  with  them  and  Oregon  State  will 
start  soon.  We  have  gotten  calls  from  other 
universities  who  have  heard  about  our  involve- 
ment We  view  it  as  an  important  environmen- 
tal effort  and  we're  proud  to  be  involved." 


lighting  the  way 


Bill  Campbell  can  be  reached  at 
wjcl@psu.edu. 


Team 


Continued  from  page  i 

earth  and  mineral  sciences  and  the  School  of 

Information  Sciences  and  Technology. 

According  to  Colbeck,  the  initiative  will 
employ  several  key  strategies.  The  first  strategy 
will  be  to  treat  the  improvement  of  teaching  as 
a  research  problem.  A  second  strategy  will  be  to 
create  faculty  and  graduate  student  learning 
communities  that  support  the  development  of 
teaching  skills  through  collaboration  and 
shared  learning.  The  goal  will  be  to  create  a  net- 
work of  such  communities  nationwide. 

A  third  key  strategy  is  to  help  ensure  that 
math  and  science  are  taught  well  not  only  to  the 
select  few  undergraduates  who  go  on  to 
advanced  degrees  and  careers  in  the  sciences, 
but  also  to  those  students  who  will  encounter 
only  a  minimum  of  science  and  math  course- 
work. 


One  of  87  lamp  post  holes  was  dug  recently  behind  Old  Main  on  the 
University  Park  campus  as  part  of  the  Historic  Light  Restoration 
Project,  a  gift  of  the  class  of  2001.  The  "Shepherd's  Crook" 
fixtures  will  be  modeled  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  old  lights  that 
existed  throughout  campus  more  than  a  century  ago.  For  more 
information  about  the  lamps,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.giveto.psu.edu/SeniorClassGift/2001SeniorGift.htm 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


SCost-saving  tip 

Following  is  a  cost-saving  tip  submitted  to  Intercom: 

■  Instead  of  using  a  separate  fax  transmission  sheet,  con- 
sider using  post-it  fax  notes  which  contain  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. Because  they  are  attached  to  the  first  page  of  the  docu- 
ment, they  eliminate  a  page  to  fax,  lowering  the  cost. 

Suggestions  for  cost-saving  tips  should  be  sent  to  editorial 
assistant  Chris  Koleno  at  CKoleno@psu.edu 


February  6,  2003 

Senate  learns  more 
about  Gircleville  Farm 

In  the  first  meeting  of  2003  for  the  Penn  State  Faculty  Sen- 
ate, it  was  University  business  carried  over  from  2002  that 
held  the  highest  interest  among  most  attending  senators. 
The  final  of  five  informational  reports  presented  to 
the  Senate  on  Jan.  28  dealt  with  the  University's  pro- 
posed sale  of  Clrcleville  Farm,  a  155-acre  parcel  in  Fer- 
guson Township  near  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  parcel,  acquired  by  Penn  State  more  than  30 
years  ago,  was  once  at  the  heart  of  a  largely  rural  area 
and  was  used  by  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
Today,  the  property  is  bordered  on  three  sides  by  res- 
idential developments  and  on  the  fourth  side  by  prop- 
erty that  is  zoned  light  industrial.  The  new  western 
inner-loop,  a  100-foot  traffic  right-of-way  currently 
under  construction  on  the  far  eastern  portion  of  the 
property,  further  diminishes  any  practical  usability  of 
Circleville  Farm  by  the  University. 

According  to  Dan  Sieminski,  assistant  vice  president 
for  finance  and  business,  Penn  State  can  obtain  two  to 
three  acres  of  open  land  for  every  acre  of  Circleville 
property  —  which  would  allow  the  University  to  pre- 
serve more  than  450  acres  of  open  space  for  agricul- 
tural use.  Such  land  would  likely  be  contiguous  to  the 
more  than  2,000  acres  of  University  lands  acquired 
near  the  University  Park  Airport 

The  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  which  cur- 
rently uses  these  properties,  supports  this  approach 
and  planned  sale. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  if  the  Circleville  property 
could  be  developed  in  a  responsible  manner,  the  Univer- 
sity charged  the  Hamer  Center  for  Community  Design 
Assistance  with  developing  a  responsible  land-use  plan 
for  the  site.  The  result  was  a  proposal  that  preserved  the 
agricultural  character  of  the  parcel  by  creating  4.2  miles 
of  trails  and  maintaining  50  percent  of  the  parcel's  open 
space  (77.5  acres)  under  public  ownership.  However,  Fer- 
guson Township  rejected  this  development  model. 

The  University  did  move  forward  with  a  request  for 
proposal  (RFP)  process  last  September,  but  took  the 
sale  off  the  table  after  receiving  feedback  that  the  RFP 
process  lacked  a  sufficient  time  frame.  Any  potential 
buyer  would  have  to  demonstrate  prior  success  in  prop- 
erty re-zoning  and  be  willing  to  work  with  the  Univer- 
sity and  local  government  in  developing  a  land-use  plan. 
A  new  RFP  process  will  begin  in  late  March. 
Sieminski  expects  to  bring  a  recommendation  for  sale 
of  the  property  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  Novem- 
ber 2003  meeting. 

Other  procedural  reports  to  the  Senate  included  a 
presentation  on  reserved  student  spaces  at  University 
Park,  a  faculty  census  update,  a  report  on  fall  2002  cam- 
pus visits  by  senators  and  a  photo  presentation  on  the 
various  University  Park  construction  projects.  No  advi- 
sory or  legislative  actions  were  taken  at  the  meeting. 

COURSES 

Master  Gardener  class 

Centre  and  Clinton  County  Cooperative  Extension  is 
accepting  registrations  for  Master  Gardener  training 
to  take  place  this  spring.  Those  interested  will  be  ,  ,  > 
required  to  complete  three  "Penn  State  Pro  Gardener" 
training  sessions  beginning  March  11  and  ending  May 
27.  Classes  will  meet  once  from  6  to  9  p.m.  Tuesdays 
in  15  Tyson  Building.  For  more  information  or  to  reg- 
ister, call  the  Centre  County  Extension  Office  at  (814) 
3554897.  Registration  deadline  is  Feb.  28. 
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Lectures 


Howard  University  dean  to  join  heritage  activities 


Intercom  3 


Jannette  L.  Dates,  dean  of  the  Howard  Uni- 
versity College  of  Communications,  will  pres- 
ent a  free  public  lecture  and  work  with  stu- 
dents during  celebrations  for  African-Ameri- 
can Heritage  Month  on  Friday,  Feb.  7,  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

She  will  present  "Black  Images  in  the 


Media"  as  part  of  activities  scheduled  from  6 
to  9:30  p.m.  in  113  Carnegie  Building. 

Dates'  research  has  focused  on  media 
images  and  effects,  media  treatment  of 
African-Americans  and  similar  multicultural 
groups  and  the  significance  of  diversity  in 
media. 


Lecturer  to  explore  drinking  water  byproducts 


Philip  C.  Singer,  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  and  the  Dan  Okun 
distinguished  professor  of  environmental 
Engineering  at  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina at  Chapel  Hill,  will  give  a  seminar  from 
3  to  4  p.m.  March  17  in  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Building  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 

Singer,  who  is  an  Association  of  Envi- 
ronmental Engineering  and  Science  Pro- 
fessors distinguished  lecturer,  will  discuss 


"Formation  and  Control  of  Disinfection 
Byproducts  in  Drinking  Water."  He  cur- 
rendy  directs  the  Drinking  Water  Research 
Center  at  die  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill.  For  the  past  27  years, 
Singer's  research  has  focused  on  the  for- 
mation and  control  of  disinfection  by-prod- 
ucts in  drinking  water. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  public.  A  recep- 
tion will  follow  Singer's  talk. 


Seminar  to  help  women  with  professional  success 


Jacqueline  Mintz  will  lead  a  one-day  seminar 
designed  for  women  seeking  development 
techniques  on  how  to  assess  personal  effec- 
tiveness and  engage  all  types  of  audiences. 

"Strategic  Self-Presentation  for  Career 
Success"  will  be  held  Feb.  24  in  the  alumni 
lounge  at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

Mintz,  founding  director  of  centers  for 
teaching  and  learning  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley  and  Princeton  Univer- 


sity, will  use  her  experiences  in  education 
and  theatrical  arts  to  lead  the  group  in  dis- 
cussions of  the  roles  played  in  professional 
contexts  to  images  they  have,  or  aspire  to 
have,  in  the  world.  These  roles  will  be  ana- 
lyzed through  exercises  and  mutual  assess- 
ment. Then,  the  group  will  practice  behav- 
iors that  they  will  use  later  as  they  interact 
in  their  daily  lives. 

To  register,  call  (814)  865-3443  or  (800) 
228-1627  by  Feb.  7.    ■ 


Forum  on  alternative  medicine  set  for  March  31 


The  University  will  hold  its  first  forum  on 
alternative  medicine,  "Penn  State's  Forum 
on  Whole  Person  Healing:  New  Approach- 
es to  Health  and  Healing,"  on  March  31  at 
The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Hotel  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

Physician  and  author  Larry  Dossey  will 
kick  off  the  conference,  which  will  explore  the 
roles  of  the  mind  and  spirituality  in  healing. 

Dossey  will  deliver  the  keynote  address, 
"Meaning  and  Medicine,"  at  10  a.m.  and  a 


lecture,  "Mind  and  Medicine:  What  the 
Fuss  Is  All  About,"  at  7:30  p.m. 

The  forum  also  will  feature  several  local 
experts  in  the  field  of  alternative  medicine, 
addressing  such  topics  as  the  integration  of 
alternative  therapies  in  a  rural  hospital; 
"patient-centered"  care,  a  facility's  effort  to 
provide  a  warm  and  inviting  atmosphere; 
and  how  University  programs  can  offer  stu- 
dents ways  to  think  beyond  traditional  med- 
ical approaches  to  health  and  healing. 


Cancer  prevention  specialist  to  give  talk 


Stephen  D.  Hursting,  deputy  director  of  the 
Office  of  Prevention  Oncology  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Cancer  Prevention  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  will  speak  at  4  p.m.  Mon- 
day, Feb.  17,  in  108  Wartik  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 


His  presentation  is  "Nutritional  Modula- 
tion of  Carcinogensis  in  p53-Deficient  Mice: 
IGF-1  As  a  Mechanistic  Target." 

It  is  sponsored  by  the  Graduate  Program 
in  Nutrition's  Spring  2003  Ruth  Pike  Lec- 
ture Series. 


Scientists  go  behind  headlines  with  Mars  talk 


A  free  public  lecture,  "Water  Found  on 
Mars' ...  The  Story  Behind  the  Headlines  " 
will  be  presented  at  11  a.m.  Feb.  8  in  100 
Thomas  Building  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

The  presenters  are  Christopher  Shino- 
hara  and  Heather  Enos,  managers  with  the 
Gamma  Ray  Spectrometer  Odyssey  Team  in 
the  Lunar  and  Planetary  Lab  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona. 

The  lecture  is  the  third  of  six  consecu- 
tive Saturday-morning  lectures  during  the 
2003  Penn  State  Lectures  on  the  Frontiers 
of  Science.  The  series,  "Beyond  Earth'  Liv- 
ing on  Other  Worlds,"  is  designed  to  be  a 
free  minicourse  for  the  enjoyment  and  edu- 
cation of  residents  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Shinohara  and  Enos  will  discuss  the 
extraordinary  effort  it  takes  to  build  and  oper- 


ate a  successful  science  instrument  for  a  mis- 
sion to  Mars,  such  as  NASA's  2001  Mars 
Odyssey  Orbiter  spacecraft  and  its  Gamma 
Ray  Spectrometer,  which  began  mapping  the 
Red  Planet  during  February  2002.  The  instru- 
ment and  its  team  of  scientists  recently  were 
featured  in  news  stories  worldwide  when  data 
obtained  by  the  spectrometer  provided  scien- 
tists with  the  best  direct  evidence  yet  available 
of  water  ice  on  the  surface  of  Mars. 

During  their  lecture,  Shinohara  and 
Enos  will  share  the  recent  "water  ice"  find- 
ings from  the  Mars  Odyssey  Mission  and 
will  explain  what  this  discovery  might 
mean  for  the  future  of  Mars  exploration. 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-8453,  e-mail 
science@psu.edu  or  click  on  the  Web  link  at 
http://www.science.psu.edu/ 
alert/frontiers/FrtmtiersInda:.html. 


Former  Waterworks  chairman  to  discuss  future 


Marilyn  Ware,  chairman  emerita  of  the 
board  of  American  Water  Works,  will  deliv- 
er the  Penn  State  Forum  lecture  at  noon 
Wednesday,  Feb.  19,  at-The  Nittany  Lion 
Inn  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  topic  of  her  presentation  is  "Ready, 
Set,  Learn  ...  Jump-Starting  Our  Future." 

Ware  was  named  chairman  of  American 
Water  Works  Co.  Inc.  —  the  largest  publicly 
traded  U.S.  coiporation  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  the  business  of  water  —  in  1988,  after 
serving  as  vice  chairman  of  the  board  since 
1984,  and  as  a  member  of  the  board  since 
1982. 


.  The  Penn  State  Forum  is  a  Iunchtime 
speaker  series  offered  by  die  Faculty  Staff 
Club  and  is  sponsored  in  part  by  the  Penn 
Stale  Bookstore.  It  is  open  to  the  public. 
Tickets  are  $10  for  members  and  $12  for 
non-members  and  include  lunch.  Reserva- 
tions can  be  made  by  mail  or  by  stopping  by 
the  Faculty  Staff  Club  office  at  103  HUB- 
Robeson  Center.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at 
the  door  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 
Lunch  begins  at  11:30  a.m.  followed  by  the 
speech  and  a  question-and-answer  session 
at  noon.  For  more  information,  call  (814) 
865-7590. 


Flying  saucers  to  be  discussed  at  luncheon 


The  Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  a 
weekly  informal  Iunchtime  gathering  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  other  members  of  the 
University  community,  has  announced  the 
next  speaker  in  this  semester's  series. 

Thomas  Beebee,  professor  of  compara- 
tive literature,  will  talk  about  "Golden  Fly- 
ing Saucers:  Ernesto  Cardenal  and  Millen- 
nial Ufology"  on  Monday,  Feb.  10. 


The  events  begin  with  lunch  from  12:15 
p.m.  to  12:40  p.m.  in  102  Kern  Building  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  Participants 
may  bring  their  own  lunch  or  buy  some- 
thing in  Kern  Cafeteria.  Coffee  and  tea  are 
provided.  The  speaker  will  begin  at  about 
12:40  p.m.  The  events  are  free  to  the  public. 

For  information,  e-mail  Daniel  Walden  at 
dxw8@psu.edu. 


Cells,  immune  system  explored  during  seminar 

Dr.  Ralph  M.  Steinman,  Henry  G.  Kunkel         The  colloquium  will  be  videoconfer- 

professor  and  semor  physician  in  the  Labo-  enced  from  108  Wartik  Laboratory  on  the 

ratory  of  Cellular  Physiology  and  Immunol-  University  Park  campus  to  Lecture  Room 

ogy  at  Rockefeller  University,  will  present  a  D  at  Hershey  Medical  Center, 
seminar  in  the  Huck  Institute  for  Life  Sci-  Steinman's  topic  is  "Dendritic  cells  and 

ences  Colloquium  at  4:15  p.m.  Feb.  11.  the  control  of  the  immune  system." 

Ethics,  weather  are  topics  for  discussion 

Robert  Frisque,  professor  of  molecular  Building  on  the  University  Park  campus 
virology,  will  discuss  "Ethics  and  the         The  host  is  the  Department  of  Crop  and 

Weather"  from  3:35  to  4:25  p.m.  Feb.  7  in  Soil  Sciences.  For  information  call  (814) 

101  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries  863-1601. 
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Neighborhood  integration  sways  racial  attitudes 


By  Vicki  Fong 
Public  Information 

For  blacks  and  whites,  living 
together  in  racially  integrated 
neighborhoods  helps  to  improve 
attitudes  about  one  another  and 
behavior  toward  other  races, 
according  to  researchers.  Howev- 
er, the  scholars  show  that  both 
groups  still  differ  in  how  they 
view  race-related  i 


racist  attitudes,"  she  said.  "Com- 
pared with  a  quarter  of  a  century 
earlier,  blacks  and  whites  in  De- 
troit in  the  1990s  saw  more  of  one 
another  by  living  and  working  in 
die  city  and  in  mixed-race  sub- 
urbs." 

Othersignsofthe  state  of  inter- 
racial relations,  the  book  reports, 
are  findings  which  show  casual 
interracial  contact  has  increased 
considerably,  as  has  the  incidence 


Susan  Welch 

Researchers  analyzed  data  from  1992  sur-       of  interracial  marriage  and  mixed-race  chfi- 
veys  of  1,200  blacks  and  whites  in  Detroit  and      dren. 

its  suburbs,  comparing  their  findings  to  data  Researchers  compared  attitudes  of  resi- 

from  earlier  surveys  conducted  since  the  dents  living  in  both  the  city  and  its  suburbs; 

1960s.  They  strove  to  determine  the  impact  of     attitudes  of  those  living  in  nearly  all-white 


neighborhood  integration  on  individual  atti- 
tudes toward  those  of  a  different  race,  com- 
pared witli  the  attitudes  of  those  who  reside 
in  neighborhoods  which  are  predominandy 
white  or  black. 

Their  findings  are  published  in  the  recent 
book.  "Race  &  Place."  published  by  Cam- 
bridge University  Press.The  book's  co- 
authors are  Lee  Sigelman  of  George  Wash- 
ington University,  Michael  Combs  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  Timothy  Bledsoe  of 
Wayne  State  University,  and  Susan  Welch, 
dean  of  Penn  State's  College  of  the  liberal 
Arts. 

Welch,  professor  of  political  science,  said, 
"The  1990s  saw  a  reversal  in  the  decadeslong 
trend  of  increasing  residential  segregation. 
Slowly,  more  areas  of  American  cities  are 
beginning  to  have  both  black  and  white  resi- 
dents. Most  neighborhoods  are  still  segregat- 
ed, of  course,  and  these  patterns  influence 
almost  everything  else  about  race  relations. 

"In  our  analysis,  having  neighborhoods 
with  some  representation  of  other  races 
seemed  to  lessen  perceived  racial  tensions. 
Over  time,  we  found  that  whites  in  Detroit 
became  more  likely  to  approve  of  blacks  as 
neighbors  and  were  less  likely  to  express 


all-black  neighborhoods;  and  those  in  mixed- 
race  neighborhoods.  For  both  races,  living  in 
integrated  neighborhoods  resulted  in  higher 
percentages  of  residents  who  perceived  a 
decline  in  racism.  In  largely  white  neighbor- 
hoods. 47  percent  of  blacks  perceived  less 
racism  in  1992  than  five  years  earlier,  while 
only  26  percent  of  whites  perceived  less 
racism.  In  largely  black  neighborhoods,  33 
percent  of  blacks  perceived  less  racism  in 
1992  dian  five  years  earlier,  while  40  percent 
of  whites  perceived  less  racism. 

The  authors  note  that,  in  the  overall  pic- 
ture, black  and  white  views  of  discrimination 
and  its  effect  on  everyday  life  still  varied  con- 
siderably. 

"Black  residents  still  see  evidence  of 
racism  in  their  own  day-to-day  experiences 
and  encounters  with  whites  and  institutions," 
Welch  said.  "Many  blacks  focus  on  the  limita- 
tions of  civil  rights  laws  and  Supreme  Court 
cases  in  their  experiences.  While  they  did  not 
dismiss  the  importance  of  changes  in  public- 
policy  and  laws,  they  still  perceived  evidence 
of  racism  in  their  own  day-to-day  experiences. 

For  more  of  the  story,  go  to 
http://wumpsu.edu/ur/2002/ 
neighborlionds02.html . 


PENN  STATE'S  RESEARCH  HERITAGE 

Penn  State  physicist  Ferdinand  Brickwedde  in  1931  produced 
the  world's  first  measurable  amount  of  deuterium,  a  hydrogen 
isotope  found  in  "heavy  water,"  used  in  nuclear  and  biological 
research.  Earlier,  Brickwedde  had  been  co-discoverer,  with 
Harold  Urey  and  George  Murphy  of  Columbia  University,  of  deu- 
terium. 


Ain't  no  mount 
high  enough... 

Active  peaks  are  not  getting  taller,  research? 


By  A'ndrea  Messer 
Public  Information 

Active  mountain  ranges  like  the  Olympic 
Mountains,  Taiwan  Central  Range  or  the 
Southern  Alps  are  still  growing,  but  they  are 
not  getting  any  taller. 
River  cutting  and  erosion  keep  the  heights  and 
widths  of  uplifted  mountain  ranges  in  a  steady  state 
according  to  an  international  team  of  geoscientists. 

"These  mountains  grew  to  2.5  to  3  miles  high  over 
the  past  few  million  years  and  then  they  stopped 
increasing,"  said  Rudy  L.  Slingerland,  professor  of 
geology  and  head  of  Penn  State's  geosciences  depart- 
ment. "We  assumed  that  various  erosional  forces  were 
compensating  for  the  constant  uplift  of  the  mountains, 
but  few  observations  have  been  available  to  validate 
this  assumption." 

Mountain  ranges  form  near  the  border  of  two  tec- 
tonic plates.  When  one  plate  slides  beneath  the  other, 
or  subducts,  a  veneer  of  rocks  on  the  subducted  plate 
is  scraped  off  and  piles  up  to  form  the  mountains. 
Even  though  tectonic  plates  subduct  for  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  years,  mountain  ranges  usually  stay  between 
2.5  and  3  miles  high  and  about  75  to  150  miles  wide. 
This  is  because  the  slopes  become  steeper  as  the 
mountains  grow  in  elevation  and  more  material  erodes 
away  via  landslides,  river  cutting  and  other  forms  of 
erosion.  The  higher  and  steeper  the  mountains,  the 
greater  the  slope  and  the  more  material  is  transported 
away  to  the  oceans. 

."The  process  of  river  erosion  redistributes  the  mass 
of  the  mountain  and  has  significant  influences  on  main- 
taining steady-state  mountain  heights  and  widths,"  said 
Slingerland. 

Slingerland,  working  with  N.  Hovius,  a  former  Penn 
State  postdoctoral  fellow  now  at  Cambridge  University; 
K.  Hartshorn,  graduate  student;  and  W.  B.  Dade, 
research  scientist,  also  at  Cambridge  University, 
looked  at  the  LiWu  River  in  the  East  Central- Range  of 
Taiwan.  The  researchers  monitored  the  site  of  the  only 
water  gauging  station  on  the  LiWu  River.  The  station 
was  established  for  a  small,  Japanese-built,  hydroelec- 


tric station  2.5  miles  downshea 
The  LiWu  River  originates  a 
level  and  drains  an  area  of  aboi 
mostly  quartzite  and  schist  roc 
note  that  the  area  has  a  high  n 
about  2  to  4  miles  per  million  j 
110  million  tons  of  sediment  m 
each  year.  This  is  about  a  10th 
goes  into  the  sea  worldwide. 

"Wefneasured  the  elevation 
or  minus  %s  of  an  inch,"  Slinge 
fine  measurement  allowed  us  I 
water  was  eroding  the  riverbei 
The  quartzite  components  of 
about  a  third  of  an  inch  over  two 
schist  eroded  a  little  under  a  qui 
happened  that  the  first  season  w 
quite  dry,  then  in  the  second  se 
typhoon,  Supertyphoon  Bilis,"  S 
the  wear  rates  differed  between 
During  the  typhoon  year,  tl 
the  river  bottom,  but  most  of  I 
the  valley  walls  and  in  the  con 
course.  During  the  non-superl 
fall  was  relatively  frequent  but 
wear  occurred  lower  in  the  rii 
"Looking  at  the  numbers,  ( 
indicates  that  the  down  cuttini 
matches  the  rate  at  which  rod 
researcher  said 

Knowing  that  the  river  cut! 
ous  mountain  up  lifting  answe 
rate  of  river  cutting,  but  how  t 
was  another  question  the  rest 
"While  violent  water  disch! 
rocks  from  the  riverbeds,  it  a| 
by  suspended  particles  that  d( 
ting,"  Slingerland  said.  "It  is  1 
building.  The  tiny  particles  wi 
This  research  was  supported 
Foundation. 


A'ndrea  Messer  can  be  rem 
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Graduate  student  Scott  Miller,  left,  and  Rudy  Slingerland,  professor  of  geology,  examine  a  map  of  some  of  the 
world's  highest  mountain  ranges.  Slingerland  is  researching  why  mountain  ranges  are  not  getting  any  taller. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 
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RESEARCH  IN  BRIEF 

Fatigue  may  help  pinpoint 
postpartum  depression 

A  simple  questionnaire  on  fatigue, 
administered  two  weeks  after  childbirth, 
may  serve  to  identify  women  who  are  at 
increased  risk  of  developing  moderate  to 
severe  postpartum  depression,  accord- 
ing to  Penn  State  researchers. 

Researchers  visited  mothers  recruit- 
ed from  Centre 
Community  Hospi- 
tal in  State  College 
within  24  hours 
after  they  gave 
birth  and  then  at 
seven,  14  and  28 
days  after  their 
babies  were  born. 
As  part  of  a  larger 
study  on  immune 
system  activation, 
the  researchers 
collected  urine 

samples,  administered  a  simple,  standard 
questionnaire  about  fatigue  and  on  day 
28,  administered  a  standard  question- 
naire on  depression.  The  simple  2(k[ues- 
tion  questionnaire  pinpointed  93  percent 
of  the  women  who  would  suffer  moder- 
ate to  severe  depression. 

"Mothers  should  remember  that  they 
need  to  take  care  of  themselves  after  giv- 
ing birth,  fatigue  is  common  and  may 
play  a  role  in  postpartum  depression," 
said  Elizabeth  Corwin,  assistant  profes- 
sor in  tlie  School  of  Nursing. 

Exhibit  honors  Sept.  11  site 

Richard  Alden,  assistant  professor  of 
architecture  in  the  School  of  Architecture 
and  Landscape  Architecture,  coorgan- 
ized  "Parallel  Reflections,"  an  exhibition 
centered  around  three  artists'  under- 
standing of  the  loss  of  the  World  Trade 
Center  and  their  innovative  vision  for  the 
process  of  rebuilding. 

The  exhibition,  which  recently  closed, 
was  on  display  at  New  Century  Artists 
Inc.  in  the  Chelsea  district  of  New  York. 
Alden's  design,  created  in  collaboration 
with  his  partner,  Barbara  Labinsky,  used 
the  hallowed  ground  of  the  World  Trade 
Center  disaster  as  the  source  of  inspira- 
tion for  a  green  design.  In  his  design, 
Alden  used  the  absence  of  the  towers  as 
a  way  to  honor  victims  and  survivors 
through  a  living  memorial  and  yet 
replaced  the  commercial  spaces  that 
were  lost  in  the  collapse. 

"Parallel  Reflections"  combined 
Alden's  architecture  with  the  large-format 
photography  of  Stephen  Hirshon  and  the 
sculpture  of  Steve  Dolbin,  both  assistant 
professors  of  art  at  Shippensburg  Univer- 
sity, in  a  multi-disciplinary  project  that 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  curricula  of  art 
history,  sculpture  and  architectural 
design  courses  at  both  universities. 
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News  in  Brief 


CORED  meetings 

Remaining  meetings  for  the  Commission  on 
Racial/Ethnic  Diversity  are  Feb.  14,  March 
13.  April  11,  May  15  and  June  13.  All  meet- 
ings are  12:30-2:30  p.m.  in  404  Old  Main  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

Typically.  CORED  meetings  are  open  to 
the  public.  Contact  Toni  DuPont-Morales,  at 
(717)  9486319  or  mxl25@psu.edu  to  attend 
a  meeting  or  place  an  item  on  the  agenda. 

The  commission  is  an  advisory  group  to 
President  Graham  B.  Spanier  in  matters 
relating  to  racial  and  ethnic  diversity.  Any 
questions  should  be  directed  to  the  commis- 
sion's office  at  (814)  863-7696. 

Call  for  nominations 

The  Commission  on  Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexual 
and  Transgender  Equity  in  the  Office  of  the 
Vice  Provost  for  Educational  Equity  is  active- 
ly seeking  nominations  for  membership  for 
the  2003-2004  academic  year. 

The  commission  serves  as  an  advisory 
group  on  matters  affecting  the  climate  for 
gay,  lesbian,  bisexual  and  transgender  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  enhance  a  positive  working  and 
living  environment  for  all  members  of  the 
University  community,  regardless  of  sexual 
orientation.  Membership  includes  represen- 
tation from  all  employee  classifications,  as 
well  as  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. Members  are  appointed  to  three-year 
terms.  Self-nominations  are  encouraged. 

Nomination  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  commission  office.  311  Grange  Building. 
University  Park,  or  on  the  Web  at 
http://wuiw.lions.psu.edu/clgbte/.  Nomina- 
tions must  be  returned  to  the  commission 
office  by  March  3.  For  more  information, 
call  Liz  Jenkins  at  (814)  863-9593. 

Web  Conference  proposals  sought 

Faculty  and  staff  are  invited  to  submit  pro- 
posals for  presentation  at  the  sixth  annual 
Penn  State  Web  2003  Conference,  scheduled 
for  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  June  18  at  The  Penn 
Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel,  University 
Park. 

Proposal  criteria  and  the  submission 
form  are  available  at  http://www.psu.edu/ 
webconference/surveys/callhtml.  Multiple 
submissions  are  welcome;  however,  each 
proposal  must  be  submitted  separately. 
Though  this  conference  is  designed  for  the 


University  community,  the  Web  Conference 
Committee  is  willing  to  entertain  nomina- 
tions for  presenters  from  outside  of  the  Uni- 
versity system.  Proposals  must  be  submitted 
by  5  p.m.  Feb.  28. 

The  conference  is  open  to  University 
employees  who  support  an  official  Penn 
State  Web  site  as  a  server  administrator, 
writer,  designer,  programmer  or  manager. 
More  information  about  this  conference  is 
available  at  http://www.psu.edu/ 
webconference/  or  by  e-mailing 
webproposals@psu.edu. 

Cartridge  recycling  program 

University  faculty  and  staff  can  help  the  envi- 
ronment by  recycling  ink  jet  or  laser 
(fax/printers)  cartridges.  Pick  up  a  pre-paid 
mailing  envelope  in  the  Life  Sciences 
Library  or  send  cartridges  via  campus  mail 
to  the  life  Sciences  Library.  408  Paterno 
library.  The  program  is  free,  and  it  also  gen- 
erates revenue  for  University  Libraries.  For 
information,  call  (814)  865-7056. 

eArmyU  expands 

The  World  Campus  is  expanding  its  partici- 
pation in  the  U.S.  Army's  online  university 
program,  eArmyU.  The  program,  which  cur- 
rendy  boasts  more  than  30.500  enrolled  sol- 
diers, recendy  added  new  academic  pro- 
gram offerings  and  expanded  participating 
colleges  and  universities  to  meet  soldier 
needs.  The  World  Campus  was  approved  to 
expand  its  offerings  in  the  program,  operat- 
ed by  IBM  Business  Consulting  Services. 

The  World  Campus  will  join  31  other  col- 
leges and  universities  offering  more  than 
3,000  courses  and  more  than  150  academic 
degree  programs  to  enlisted  soldiers  world- 
wide. eArmyU  has  delivered  educational 
opportunities  online  since  its  inception  in 
January  2001  and  is  anticipated  to  enroll 
80,000  additional  soldiers  at  military  installa- 
tions around  the  world  by  2005. 

Office  move 

The  Affirmative  Action  Office  is  now  located 
at  328  Boucke  Building  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  The  phone  number  remains 
the  same— (814)  8630471. 

For  the  record 

Qiming  Zhang's  name  was  misspelled  on 
page  8  of  the  Jan.  30  edition  of  Intercom. 


In  the  swim 


Peter  Weinman,  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  University 
Park  campus,  takes  a  lunchtime  dip  at  the  Natatorium. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


College  of  Communications  seeks  associate  dean 


Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of 
associate  dean  for  graduate  studies  and 
research  in  the  College  of  Communications. 

Candidates  should  have  an  earned  doc- 
torate, outstanding  academic  and  research 
credentials  commensurate  with  a  senior 
faculty  appointment,  a  strong  commitment 
to  the  development  of  graduate  education 
and  research  in  a  university  setting,  a 
record  of  university  service,  and  strong 
interpersonal  and  management  skills. 

The  associate  dean  for  graduate  studies 
and  research  will  report  to  the  dean  of  the 
college  and  will  coordinate  with  the  associ- 
ate dean  for  undergraduate  studies  in  those 
areas  where  their  responsibilities  overlap. 
Candidates  for  the  position  should  have 


extensive  experience  in  graduate  student 
teaching,  advising  and  supervision  of  the- 
ses and  dissertations;  extensive  experience 
with  and  knowledge  of  the  University  pro- 
motion and  tenure  process  (which  the  indi- 
vidual will  oversee  in  the  college);  and 
experience  in  leadership  roles,  including 
work  with  the  graduate  faculty. 

Applicants  should  send  a  letter  describ- 
ing qualifications,  a  resume  detailing  teach- 
ing, service  and  research/creative  experi- 
ence and  the  names,  addresses  and  phone 
numbers  of  three  to  five  references  to: 
Chair,  Associate  Dean  Search  Committee, 
College  of  Communications,  201  Carnegie 
Building,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 

Application  deadline  is  March  10. 


Nominations  sought  for  adult  learner  awards 


The  Commission  for  Adult  Learners  invites 
nominations  for  its  annual  awards  recog- 
nizing excellence  in  service  to  and  pro- 
gramming for  the  University's  adult  learn- 
ers. 

The  two  awards  are  Superior  Service  to 
Adult  Learners  Award  and  the  Outstanding 
Adult  Learners  Recruitment  or  Retention 
Program  Award. 

Faculty,  staff  and  students  at  any  Uni- 
versity campus  location  may  submit  nomi- 
nations for  these  awards.  Similarly,  faculty, 
staff  and  students  are  eligible  to  receive  the 


awards.  The  recipients  will  be  recognized 
at  the  Hendrick  Best  Practices  for  Adult 
Learners  Conference  on  Monday,  May  12, 
at  University  Park. 

Nominations  for  both  awards  will  be 
accepted  through  5  p.m.  Friday,  March  7. 

The  award  criteria  and  nomination 
forms  are  available  on  the  commission's 
Web  site  at  http://www.sa.psu.edu/cals/ 
commission. 

For  information,  e-mail  Jane  Williams  at 
jam6@psu.edu  or  Betsy  Esposito  at 
bxb4@psu.edu. 


OBITUARIES 

Richard  E.  Bland,  associate  professor  of  engineering  research 
in  Applied  Research  Laboratory,  from  Jan.  1, 1951,  until  his 
retirement  Jan.  1, 1986;  died  Dec.  16,  at  the  age  of  77. 

E.  Willard  Miller,  associate  dean  emeritus  for  resident  instruc- 
tion and  professor  emeritus  of  geography  in  College  of 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  from  Oct  1,  1945,  until  his 
retirement  June  30, 1980;  died  Nov.  15.  He  was  87. 


Alice  Morgan,  clerk  B,  publications  in  College  of  Education,     Paul  F.  Stachowski,  lead  carpenter  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant, 
from  April  16, 1979,  until  her  retirement  June  30, 1989;  died     from  Jan.  21,  1966,  until  his  retirement  Nov.  22,  1991;  died 


Nov.  24,  at  the  age  of  76. 

Val  Jean  Owens,  secretary  C  in  College  of  Engineering,  from 
May  1, 1972,  until  her  retirement  April  3, 1987;  died  Dec.  7. 
She  was  75. 


Jan.  7,  at  the  age  of  69. 

Joseph  R.  Watson,  waste  and  water  treatment  operator  i 
Office  of  Physical  Plant,  from  July  1,  1962,  until  his  retire 
ment  Sept.  2, 1980;  died  Jan.  19.  He  was  84. 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


'Celebration  of 
African-American  Spirituals' 

Hie  annual  "Celebration  of  African-American  Spirituals" 
will  be  Feb.  7  to  9  in  Esber  Recital  Hall  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  Admission  is  $2  for  students  and  $4  general 
admission.  People  also  may  register  for  the  entire  confer- 
ence for  a  $40  observers  fee. 

This  year's  event  features  many  choral  and  vocal  per- 
formances of  African-American  music.  Collegiate  and  high 
1  school  choirs  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio 
j  have  been  invited  to  participate. 

Essence  of  Joy  commissioned  a  series  of  works  based 
on  the  theme  of  light  titled  "A  Spiritual  for  the  New  Millen- 
nium." 

For  more  information,  call  Tony  Leach  at  (814)  865- 
6521. 

'Shadow's  Child'  dances  on 

The  contemporary  dance  company  Urban  Bush  Women 
and  several  members  of  the  National  Song  and  Dance 
Company  of  Mozambique  join  talents  to  perform  "Shad- 
ow's Child,"  which  juxtaposes  American  popular  culture 
and  the  rhythms  of  Africa,  at  7:30  p.m.  Wednesday, 
Feb.  12,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

Artistic  Viewpoints,  an  informal  discussion  about  the 
performance  that  provides  insight  from  an  artist  or  expert 
perspective,  is  offered  in  the  Eisenhower  Auditorium  Con- 


UNIVERSITY  PARK  CALENDAR 

February  7  -  February  16 
SPECIAL  EVENTS 


"Family  Reunion,"  an  oil  painting  by  Nancy  Mendes,   is 
part  of  an  exhibit  at  the  Morrison  Gallery  in  the  library  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg.  A  reception  and  gallery  talk  will  be 
held  from  5  to  7  p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  13.  The  works  will 
be  on  display  through  March  21. 


ference  Room  one  hour  before  the  performance  and  is  free 
to  ticket  holders. 

Tickets  cost  $25  for  general  audience  members;  $10  for 
full-time  University  Park  students;  and  $18  for  people  18 
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and  younger.  Call  (814)  863-0255  or  (800)  ARTS-TK. 
Visit  http://www.cpa.psu.edu  on  the  Web. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Saxophone  Quartet  will  perform  at  the  Bach's  Lunch 
at  12:10  p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  13,  at  Eisenhower  Chapel  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

The  free,  20-minute  concert  is  sponsored  by  the  School 
of  Music  and  the  University  Lutheran  Campus  Ministry. 
Following  the  performance,  audience  members  may  take 
their  bag  lunches  to  Memorial  Lounge  of  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  Beverage  is  provided. 

Harrisburg  exhibit 

An  exhibit  combining  the  work  of  art  and  communications 
faculty  is  on  display  through  March  21  at  the  Morrison 
Gallery  in  the  library  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 

The  exhibit  features  oil  paintings  by  Nancy  Mendes, 
instructor  of  humanities;  charcoal  drawings  by  Linda 
Mylin  Ross,  assistant  professor  of  education  and  humani- 
ties; works  from  the  "Earth  and  Self'  series  by  Victor 
Viser,  assistant  professor  of  humanities  and  communica- 
tion; and  documentary  photography  by  Samuel  P.  Winch, 
communications  program  coordinator  and  associate  pro- 
fessor of  humanities  and  communication. 

A  free  artists'  reception  and  gallery  talk  will  be  held 
from  5  to  7  p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  13.  For  more  details,  call 
(717)  948-6086  or  e-mail  vxd3@psu.edu 


Sunday,  February  16 

international  Children's  Festival,  12:3Q  to  4  p.m., 

126  White.  For  more  information,  call  (814) 

863-3927. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  February  7 

"Madame  Butterfly,"  London  Crty  Opera,  8  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814) 
8630255. 

"Celebration  of  African-American  Spirituals,"  Com- 
mon Hour  Concert,  concert  choir,  Mansfield 
State  University;  concert  choir,  Lebanon  Valley 
College;  Marvin  Curtis,  piano;  and  Keith  Hamp- 
ton, organ;  2:30  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 

"Celebration  of  African-American  Spirituals,"  featur- 
ing Penn  State  University  Choir;  combined 
choirs  of  Central  Dauphin  and  Hershey  High 
Schools;  Men's  Glee  Club,  Penn  State  Universi- 
ty; Vulpes  Cantante-Fox  Chapel  High  School; 
Rosephanye  Powell,  soprano;  and  Glenn 
Burleigh,  piano,  8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 

Saturday,  February  8 

Concert  featuring  Mastersingers,  State  College 
High  School;  Oriana  Singers,  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity; Classic  Sounds  Honors,  Roxbury  High 
School;  concert  choir,  Wright  State  University; 
Robert  Morris,  piano;  and  Roland  Carter,  organ; 
8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 
Sunday,  February  9 

'A  Spiritual  for  the  New  Millennium,"  Essence  of 

Joy,  2  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 
Monday,  February  10 

Percussion  Ensemble  and  Mallet  Ensemble, 
8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 


Tuesday,  February  11 

Gifford  Howarth,  marimba,  8  p.m.,  110  Music  I. 
Wednesday,  February  12 

"African  American  Blues,  Jazz  and  Gospel," 
4  p.m.,  101  Pattee  Library. 

Urban  Bush  Women  and  members  of  the  National 
Song  and  Dance  Company  of  Mozambique, 
"Shadow's  Child,"  7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium. For  tickets,  call  (814)  8630255. 

Thursday,  February  13 

The  Saxophone  Quartet,  Bach's  Lunch, 
12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 

Friday,  February  14 

Cabaret,  8  p.m.  Feb.  14,  2  p.m.  Feb.  15,  Eisen 
hower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863- 
0255. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  February  7 

Martin  Bojowald  on  "Quantum  Cosmology:  Applica- 
tions," 11  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Jim  Kushmerick  on  "Understanding  Charge  Trans- 
port in  Molecular  Electronics,"  2:30  p.m.,  S5 
Osmond  Laboratory. 

Robert  Frisque  on  "Ethics  and  the  Weather,"  3:35 
to  4:25  p.m.,  101  Agricultural  Sciences  and 
Industries. 

Michael  Cunen  on  "Improving  Orthostatic  Toler- 
ance in  Women:  Role  of  the  Splanchnic  Circula- 
tion," 4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiological 
Research  Center. 

Jannette  L.  Dates  on  "Black  Images  in  the 
Media,"  6  to  9:30  p.m.,  113  Carnegie. 

Saturday,  February  8 

Christopher  Shinohara  and  Heather  Enos  on 
"'Water  Found  on  Mars' ...  The  Story  Behind 
the  Headlines,"  11  a.m.,  100  Thomas. 


Monday,  February  10 

Thomas  Beebe  on  "Golden  Hying  Saucers: 
Ernesto  Cardenal  and  Millennial  Ufology," 
12:40  p.m.,  102  Kern. 
Adiel  Coca  on  "Recent  Developments  in  Aza 
Diels-Alder  Reactions,"  1:15  p.m.,  S5  Osmond 
Laboratory. 
Patrick  Sutton  on  "SWIFT  Pointing  and  Gravitation- 
al Waves  from  Gama-Ray  Bursters,"  3  p.m., 
318  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Tuesday,  February  11 

Dr.  Ralph  M.  Steinman  on  "Dendritic  Cells  and  the 
Control  of  the  Immune  System,"  4:15  p.m., 
108  Wartik  Laboratory. 
Thursday,  February  13 

Reka  Albert  on  "Modeling  Gene  Regulatory  Net- 
works," 4  p.m.,  117  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Friday,  February  14 
Daniel  Sudarsky  on  a  subject  to  be  announced, 

11  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Chet  Swalina  on  "Topography  and  Kinetics  Associ- 
ated wrth  Multidimensional  Potential  Energy 
Surfaces..."  2:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Penelope  Deutscher  on  "Embodied  Time:  Simone 
de  Beauvoir  on  Embodiement,  Ethics  and 
Aging,"  4  p.m.,  7  Sparks. 
Keith  Martin  on  "Supplemental  Antioxidants  and 
Cancer;  4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiological 
Research  Center. 

EXHIBHS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

"Minimum  Wage,"  photos  by  Matthew  Gordon, 

through  March  2. 
"eMotion  Pictures:  An  Exhibition  of  Orthopedics  ii 

Art,"  through  Feb.  21. 
"A  Journey  Across  Asia:  Enduring  Traditions  and 


Customary  Goods,"  through  July  3. 
"A  Passion  for  Quilts,"  Centre  Pieces  Quilt  Guild, 

through  March  18. 
"A  Spiritual  Retreat,"  by  Carol  Lindsay,  through 

March  23. 
"Natural  and  Man-Made  Landscapes,"  by  Craig 

Suppo,  through  March  23. 
"Artisans  in  Afghanistan:  Ordinary  Objects,  Extraor- 
dinary Skills,"  through  July  3. 
Sculpture  by  Joe  Mooney,  through  May  30. 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art 
"An  Endless  Panorama  of  Beauty:  From  the  Jean 

and  Alvin  Snowiss  Collection,"  through  May  16. 
"Rodin's  Obsession:  The  Gates  of  Hell,  Selections 
from  the  Iris  and  B.  Gerald  Cantor  Collection," 
by  sculptor  Auguste  Rodin,  through  June  1, 
Pattee  and  Patemo  Library  exhibit  areas 
"Celebrating  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,"student- 

designed  posters,  through  March  14. 
"A  Visual  History  of  African  American  Blues. 
Jazz  and  Gospel,"  by  Jerry  Zolten.  through 
March  14. 
"Artists'  Books,"  student  artwork  from  Art  446. 

through  May  1. 
"Color  Conversations,"  paintings  by  Maryellen  Mur- 
phy, through  Feb.  28. 
"Schwab  Auditorium:  100  Years  of  Success," 

through  April  10. 
Htamur 

"The  Seniors,"  photographs  by  Joel  Knepper, 
through  March  5. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities, 
including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web 
at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a  detailed 
listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes" 
conferences,  visit  the  Web  at  http://www. 
outreach.psu.edu/conferences.html. 
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Think  spring 


By  the  look  of  things  outside,  spring 
appears  to  be  quite  a  ways  off.  But  it 
has  arrived  in  the  lamb  barns  on  the 


University  Park 
campus,  where 
spring 
lambing 


\  mm  we"  under 

KBT  way.  About  96 
^^^^^^^^^  lambs  have  been 
born  so  far  this 
season  and  another  44  are  expected. 
Spring  lambing  started  on  Jan.  1  and 
will  end  March  9.  There  also  is  a  fall 
lambing  season,  which  typically  runs 
from  September  through  mid-October. 
Since  the  fall  2002  lambing  season, 
230  lambs  have  been  born  at  University 
Park. 
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Hershey,  College  of  Medicine  unveil  master  plan 


Taking  an  early  step  toward  establishing  major  new  facili- 
ties for  Penn  State  Children's  Hospital,  cancer  care  and 
research,  Dr.  Darrell  G.  Kirch,  senior  vice  president  for 
health  affairs,  dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine  and  CEO  of 
a  State  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center,  unveiled  the 
Site  and  Facilities  Master  Plan  for  the  medical  center 
and  College  of  Medicine. 

The  master  plan  calls  for  a  total  of  more  than  832,000 
square  feet  of  new  construction  over  the  next  seven  to  10 


years  and  proposes  free-standing  Penn  State  Children's 
Hospital  and  Penn  State  Cancer  Center  buildings  with  phys- 
ical connectors  to  the  medical  center's  hospital  complex.  It 
also  proposes  significant  new  facilities  for  research,  educa- 
tion and  cardiac  care. 

Along  with  these  major  construction  projects,  the  plan 
lays  the  foundation  for  a  major  reorganization  of  clinical 
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For  the  kids:  Students  dedicated 
to  fighting  childhood  cancer 


By  Courtney  Beisel 
and  Amy  Neil 

Public  Information 

t's  not  unusual  for 
Penn  State  students  to 
be  up  24  hours 
straight  —  hanging 
out  with  friends,  writ- 
ing last-minute  papers 
for  extra  credit  or  cram- 
ming for  the  test  that 
slipped  their  minds. 
But  what  could  possibly 
make  them  stay  up  for  48  consecutive 
hours? 

Kids.  Specifically,  kids  with  cancer. 
For  the  last  31  years,  Penn  State 
students  have  fought  childhood  cancer 
through  the  magic  of  the  largest  stu- 
dent-run philanthropic  organization  in 
the  world.  This  year's  THON,  themed 
'Hope  Surrounds  Us,"  will  be  held 
Feb.  21-23  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. 

The  Penn  State  IFC/Panhellenic 
Dance  Marathon,  more  widely  known 
as  THON,  is  a  48-  hour,  no-sitting,  no- 
sleeping  fund-raising  event  that  bene- 
fits The  Four  Diamonds  Fund  and 
involves  700  dancers  and  more  than 
3,000  student  volunteers.  Last  year, 
more  than  $3.6  million  was  raised, 
totaling  more  than  $25  million  con- 


Dancers  and  Morale  Committee  members  stick  together  during  the  later  stages 
of  the  48-hour  Penn  State  IFC/Panhellenic  Dance  Marathon.  To  date,  the 
annual  event  has  raised  more  than  $25  million  for  the  Four  Diamonds  Fund. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

tributed  to  the  fund.  pies,  raised  more  than  $2,000,  which 

Penn   State    students   founded  was  donated  to  the  Sheltered  Work- 

THON  in  1973  with  the  purpose  of  shop  for  Retarded  Children  in  Butler, 
raising  money  for  charity.  The  30-hour 

competition,  with  39  participating  cou-  THON,  page  2 


Williams  to  lead 
Alumni  Association 

Roger  L.  Williams,  associate  vice  chancellor  for  universi- 
ty relations  at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  has  been 
appointed  executive  director  of  the  Penn  State  Alumni 
Association,  effective  June  1. 
Williams  will  succeed  Diane  Ryan, 
who  will  retire  after  23  years  at  the 
University,  including  six  years  in 
her  current  post 

Williams  holds  three  degrees 
from  Penn  State  and  comes  to  the 
University  with  more  than  25  years 
of  higher  education  communica- 
tions, public  relations  and  market- 
ing experience.  He  has  served  as 
the  chief  public  relations  officer  at    "OS"  L.  Williams 
three  major  research  universities,  including  nine  years  as 
assistant  vice  president  and  executive  director  of  Univer- 
sity Relations  at  Penn  State. 

Alumni  Association,  page  3 

Emergency  fund  created 
to  assist  students  in  need 

Each  year,  hundreds  of  students  face  financial  emergen- 
cies when  unexpected  circumstances  put  at  risk  their  abil- 
ity to  continue  with  their  studies  and  earn  a  degree.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Student 
Aid,  seldom  are  sufficient  University  funds  available  to 
assist  students  whose  resources  are  exhausted. 

Now  former  Penn  State  student  and  Pittsburgh  native 
E.V.  Bishoff  has  stepped  forward  to  help  the  University 
create  a  pilot  project  aimed  at  helping  students  with 
extreme,  unanticipated  financial  needs.  Bishoff  made  a 
non-endowed  gift  last  summer  to  provide  first-year  fund- 
ing for  the  Special  Needs  Assistance  Program  (SNAP). 
The  Office  of  Student  Aid  is  administering  this  program, 
which  is  intended  to  support  students  during  such  emer- 
gencies as  the  death  of  a  parent,  job  loss  by  a  parent  or 
student,  and  other  circumstances  that  deplete  a  student's 
and  his  or  her  family's  resources. 

"We  typically  review  more  than  600  students  each  year 
who  face  these  kinds  of  hardships,"  said  Kelly  Snyder, 
associate  director  for  scholarships  and  special  programs 
in  the  Office  of  Student  Aid.  "Despite  their  challenging 

Fund,  page  3 
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THON 

Continued  from  page  i 

The  first  dance  marathon  exceeded  all  expectations  and 
immediately  became  an  annual  event,  with  organizations 
such  as  the  American  Heart  Association  and  Easter  Seals 
benefiting  from  its  efforts. 

In  1977,  a  new  charity  was  adopted  by  THON  —  The 
Four  Diamonds  Fund.  Established  with  the  Penn  State  Mil- 
ton S.  Hershey  Medical  Center  and  Penn  State  Children's 
Hospital,  the  fund  is  committed  to  conquering  childhood 
cancer  by  assisting  children  and  their  families  though  supe- 
rior care,  support  and  research. 

Approximately  87  percent  of  the  fund's  income  is  derived 
from  the  fund-raising  efforts  of  THON.  Money  contributed 
to  the  fund  is  distributed  to  help  families  pay  for  costs  not 
covered  by  insurance  policies;  cancer  research;  and  other 
unexpected  expenses,  such  as  travel  costs  and  lodging.  The 
fund  also  offers  various  programs  to  provide  support  for 
families,  including  parent  and  sibling  support  groups  and 
cancer  survivor  days. 

John  E.  Neely,  chief  of  pediatric  hematology/oncology  at 
Children's  Hospital  and  a  professor  in  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, came  to  the  hospital  in  1985  because  of  the  prospect 
the  program  held. 

"The  building  opportunities  with  The  Four  Diamonds 
Fund  and  THON  were  boundless,"  he  said.  "I  wanted  to 
develop  a  program  with  the  reputation  of  excellence  regard- 
ing the  treatment  of  childhood  cancer." 

The  medical  practitioners  at  Children's  Hospital  are  com- 
mitted to  treating  the  children  as  a  whole,  not  just  the  can- 
cer. Playrooms  and  lounges  have  been  set  up  with  every- 
thing from  computers,  video  games  and  movies  to  toys, 
books  and  music.  Children  also  are  encouraged  to  learn  and 
understand  their  diagnosis  and  treatment 

"The  more  they  understand,  the  more  empowered  they 
are  to  work  through  the  disease,"  explained  Deb  Shade,  a 
pediatric  oncologist  nurse  specialist  at  Children's  Hospital. 

Many  students  spend  all  year  anticipating  the  48  hours  of 
dancing,  compassion  and  hope.  THON,  however,  is  more 
than  a  dance  marathon:  It's  a  staple  of  the  Penn  State  envi- 
ronment Other  activities  that  make  it  a  success  every  year 
include  five  "canning"  weekends,  benefit  concerts,  5K 
walk/runs  and  local  business  involvement.  Penn  State  stu- 
dents also  volunteer  at  the  hospital  by  playing  and  doing 
arts  and  crafts  with  the  children. 

Casey  Moore  knows  firsthand  the  hard  work  Penn  State 
students  perform  in  support  of  the  fund.  Now  a  senior  major- 
ing in  English  and  Spanish,  Moore  was  diagnosed  with  acute 
lymphoblastic  leukemia,  a  form  of  childhood  leukemia,  at 
age  12.  As  a  native  of  Harrisburg,  she  was  immediately 
referred  to  Children's  Hospital  to  begin  treatment.  There, 
her  family  was  encouraged  by  staff  to  attend  THON.  Ten 
years  later,  her  entire  family  still  attends  the  event  in  sup- 
port of  the  organization's  efforts  to  fight  cancer. 

Moore's  life  would  never  be  the  same  following  her  first 
minutes  at  THON  —  it  gave  her  strength  as  a  cancer  patient 

"It  is  an  experience  indescribable  to  most  people  —  when 
you  gaze  around  the  floor  and  realize  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  people  who  are  fighting  so  hard  for  you  and  other 
kids  like  you,  it  is  humbling,  yet  encouraging,"  she  said. 

For  eight  years,  Moore's  involvement  with  THON  was 
strictly  as  a  cancer  family.  After  she  won  her  battle  with 
leukemia,  she  became  involved  with  Penn  State  Altoona's 
dance  marathon.  This  year,  she  will  be  making  THON  his- 
tory, becoming  half  of  the  first-ever  "Survivors  Couple"  of 
dance  marathon. 

"We  both  are  dancing  as  proof  that  Penn  State's  efforts 
have  not  gone  in  vain,"  said  Moore. 

Her  partner,  Adam  Sarcia,  a  Penn  State  sophomore  from 


THON  by  the  numbers 


The  Penn  State  IFC/Panhellenic  Dance  Marathon  is  recognized  as  the  largest  student-run  philanthropic  organization  in  the 
world. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

ing  us  will  give  these  kids  more  hope.  I 
want  to  show  them  that  they  can  get 
through  all  of  this  and  live  a  completely 
normal  life  as  Casey  and  I  are." 

Jeanette  Schreiber  of  New  Free- 
dom, a  junior  majoring  in  human  devel- 
opment and  family  studies,  also  became 
involved  with  THON  through  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  and  the  fund.  When  she 
was  diagnosed  with  acute  promyleocitic 
leukemia  at  age  16,  the  first  person  her 
family  talked  to  about  her  condition  was 
not  a  doctor,  but  a  social  worker  from 
The  Four  Diamonds  Fund.  They  were 
informed  how  the  fund  would  help  them 
in  their  battle,  including  covering  extra 
expenses  such  as  prescriptions,  nutri- 
tionists and  psychiatrists. 

When  Schreiber  began  her 
freshman  year  at  University  Park,  she 
knew  she  had  to  become  involved  with 
the  organization  that  changed  her  life. 
Looking  back  on  all  of  her  THON  expe- 
riences, as  a  cancer  patient  and  student 
she  feels  it  has  not  only  changed  her  life, 


■  $20  million-plus:  The  amount  of  money  the  Penn  State  IFC/Panhellenic 
Dance  Marathon  has  donated  to  the  Four  Diamonds  Fund  to  date. 

■  78:  The  number  of  dancers  participating  in  the  first  THON,  held  in 
1973.  They  raised  $2,000.  tast  year,  more  than  $3.6  million  was 
raised  by  660  dancers. 

■  3,000:  Number  of  student  volunteers  helping  with  THON. 

■  2,000:  The  number  of  families  that  have  been  helped  by  The  Four  Dia- 
monds Fund  since  its  inception  in  1973. 

■  60  percent:  The  amount  of  THON  proceeds  raised  through  canister 
solicitation,  also  known  as  canning. 

■  87  percent:  The  amount  of  The  Four  Diamonds  Fund's  income  that 
comes  from  THON. 

■  90:  The  number  of  new  families  that  receive  support  from  The  Four 
Diamonds  Fund  each  year. 

■  6:  The  number  of  three-minute  breaks  given  to  dancers  to  use  the 
restroom.  That  is  one  break  every  eight  hours. 

■  300-plus:  The  number  of  students  on  the  morale  committee,  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  keep  up  the  dancers'  spirits. 

■  1977:  The  year  U.S.  Sen.  Rick  Santorum  danced  in  THON.  At  the 
time,  he  was  a  Penn  State  student  majoring  in  political  science. 

■  25,000:  The  number  of  people  (including  Four  Diamonds  families)  that 
visit  Rec  Hall  on  the  University  Park  campus  during  THON  weekend. 

it's  defined  it. 
West  Chester  majoring  in  marketing,  was  diagnosed  with  "ft  js  s0  touching  and  uplifting  to  know  that  700  dancers 

cancer  at  age  15.  ■an^  thousands  of  volunteers  are  working  to  raise  money  to 

"I  think  the  Survivors  Couple  will  be  great  for  the  kids  help  you  and  kids  just  like  you.  It  fills  me  with  hope  that  the 

who  are  coming  up  to  visit  during  THON,"  he  said.  They  worid  jsn't  as  bad  as  we  think  it  is." 

will  be  able  to  see  us  and  see  how  well  we  are  doing  after  

our  struggles  with  childhood  cancer.  I'm  hoping  that  see-         Amy  Neil  can  be  reached  at  aenl@psu.edu. 
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Hershey 
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care  facilities  and  expansion  of  the  medical  center's  East 
Campus  for  outpatient  services.  It  also  provides  a  frame- 
work to  address  specific  strategic  needs  and  priorities  out- 
lined in  Penn  State  Hershey  Medical  Center's  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine's  (PSHMC/PSCOM)  strategic  plan. 

"The  new  master  plan  supports  the  goals  of  our  strate- 
gic plan  by  providing  the  physical  resources  necessary  to 
achieve  our  vision  of  the  future  while  respecting  the  his- 
tory and  ambiance  of  this  academic  medical  center,"  said 
Kirch.  "It  preserves  and  enhances  our  bucolic  campus 
environment  while  strengthening  the  identity,  vitality  and 
visibility  of  our  key  programs  in  research,  medical  edu- 
cation and  patient  care." 

Kirch  described  four  major  new  structures  proposed 
in  the  master  plan:  the  Children's  Hospital,  Penn  State 
Cancer  Center,  a  state-of-the-art  heart  center  and  a 
research  building  with  potential  incubator  space  for  the 
Life  Sciences  Greenhouse  of  Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  proposed  150,000  square-foot  research  building  will 
be  located  on  the  west  end  of  the  medical  center's  cres- 
cent-shaped building  —  known  as  the  Crescent  —  which 
contains  many  of  the  College  of  Medicine's  teaching  facil- 
ities, offices  and  research  laboratories  and  is  connected  to 
the  main  hospital.  This  new  structure  will  serve  as  the  start 
of  a  research  quadrangle,  with  an  additional  research  facil- 
ity potentially  added  within  the  next  10  to  15  years.  Since 
July  2000,  funded  research  at  PSHMC/PSCOM  has  grown 
by  52  percent  from  $54.5  million  to  more  than  $83  million 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  2001-02. 

The  east  end  of  the  Crescent  will  be  framed  by  a  pro- 
posed 155,000  square-foot  cancer  facility  —  a  new  home  for 
the  Penn  State  Cancer  Institute  and  its  various  services. 

The  master  plan  also  calls  for  a  new  160,000  square- 
foot  Penn  State  Children's  Hospital  to  be  constructed  adja- 
cent to  the  cancer  center. 

"People  may  view  this  kind  of  growth  as  ambitious," 
said  Kirch.  "While  it  is  significant  in  scope,  this  plan  actu- 
ally is  consistent  with  the  rate  of  growth  the  campus  has 
experienced  since  its  founding.  This  plan  will  enable  us 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  our  patients  and  ensure  the 
future  success  of  the  college  and  medical  center." 

For  more  details,  check  the  Web  at  http://www. 
psu.edu/ur/archives/intercom_2003/Febl3/hershey.html 


Fund 
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and  often  sad  situations,  we  find  that  most  students  clear- 
ly want  to  persist  in  their  studies  and  deserve  support." 

Snyder  noted  that  students  aided  through  SNAP  are 
required  to  provide  third-party  documentation  of  their 
need,  as  well  as  estimates  of  current-year  income.  Stu- 
dents may  contact  the  Office  of  Student  Aid  directly  or 
can  be  referred  by  University  faculty  and  administrators. 

"We  are  closely  monitoring  how  the  funds  are  used  to 
assist  students  and  following  up  on  the  outcomes,"  Snyder 
said.  "SNAP  has  been  an  unqualified  success,  so  much  so 
that  the  initial  funds  provided  by  Mr.  Bishoff  are  nearly 
exhausted.  Fortunately,  he  has  offered  to  provide  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  remainder  of  the  academic  year. 
However,  to  really  fulfill  its  mission,  SNAP  needs  the  sup- 
port of  other  Penn  State  alumni  and  friends.  We  hope  to 
create  and  endow  a  fund  that  will  allow  SNAP  to  continue 
indefinitely  and  meet  the  emergency  needs  of  all  our 
deserving  students." 

For  more  information  on  SNAP  and  how  to  donate  to  the 
fund,  write  to  Snyder  in  314  Shields  Building,  University 
Park,  PA  16802;  call  (814)  865*301;  or  fax  (814)  865-1179. 


Alumni  Association 
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"Roger's  high  energy  level,  genuine 
passion  for  Penn  State  and  long  expe- 
rience as  an  administrator  in  higher 
education  will  serve  the  University  and 
the  association  extremely  well,"  said 
Rodney  P.  Kirsch,  vice  president  for 
Development  and  Alumni  Relations  at 
Penn  State. 

Williams  has  held  his  current  posi- 
tion at  the  University  of  Arkansas  since 
1998,  and  has  helped  position  the 
school  as  a  nationally  competitive 
research  university.  Under  his  guid- 
ance, the  institution's  University  Rela- 
tions staff  won  the  top  national  award 
for  college  and  university  public  rela- 
tions and  communications  programs 
from  the  Council  for  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education  (CASE)  as  well 
as  two  bronze  awards  for  science  and 
research  communications. 


At  Penn  State,  Williams  helped  to 
build  a  nationally  prominent  program 
that  received  more  than  100  awards 
from  CASE  —  including  the  top  award 
for  institutional  relations  in  both  1991 
and  1992.  He  also  worked  to  develop  the 
Department  of  University  Marketing. 

Williams  began  his  Penn  State 
career  in  1978  as  a  writer-editor  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Information.  In 
1980,  he  assumed  the  director  of  cam- 
pus relations  position  at  Penn  State  Har- 
risburg.  He  returned  to  University  Park 
a  year  later  as  manager  of  special  proj^ 
ects.  In  1984  he  was  promoted  to  assis- 
tant director  and  in  1985  to  director  of 
public  information.  He  assumed  his 
duties  as  assistant  vice  president  and 
executive  director  of  University  Rela- 
tions in  1986.  Since  1992  he  has  served 
at  Penn  State  as  an  adjunct  assistant 
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professor  of  higher  education  —  a  posi- 
tion he  continued  to  hold  even  after 
leaving  the  University  Relations  office. 
All  told,  Williams'  professional  career 
with  Penn  State  has  spanned  25  years. 

Before  his  work  at  Arkansas, 
Williams  served  as  the  executive 
director  of  consulting  services  for 
Dick  Jones  Communications,  a  State 
College-based  firm  specializing  in 
higher  education  communications  and 
marketing.  In  addition.  Williams 
served  as  the  associate  vice  president 
for  communications  at  Georgetown 
University  from  1995-1996. 

Williams  has  published  25  profes- 
sional and  scholarly  articles.  He  holds 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  history,  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  journalism  and  a  doc- 
torate in  higher  education,  all  from 
Penn  State. 
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News  of  Record 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  following  people  were  recently  appointed  to  • 
new  positions  at  the  University: 

■  Leann  Birch,  distinguished 
professor  of  human  development 
and  family  studies; 

■  Jeri  L.  Childers,  director  of 
Outreach  Program  Resources  in 
Outreach  and  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion; 

■  Dale  DiSanto,  director  of 
University  Development  in  the 
Division  of  Development  and 
Alumni  Relations; 

■  Gail  Hurley,  assistant  vice 
president  of  Housing  and  Resi- 
dence Life; 

■  LaVerne  Kennevan  Maginnis, 
associate  editor  and  project  coor- 
dinator for  the  Hemingway  Let- 
ters Project;  and 

■  Paul  Poissant,  executive 
director  of  career  management 
and  corporate  relations  within 
the  Master  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration program. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/ 
archives/intercom_2003/Febl3/ 
appointments.html. 


LaVeme  Maginnis 


PARTING 

The  following  person  recently  announced  his  intention  to 
retire  from  the  University: 

■  Richard  Barton,  professor  of  communications  and  associ- 
ate dean  for  graduate  studies  and  research. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/ 
archives/intercom_2003/Febl3/partings.htmI. 

BOOK  SHELF 

The  following  faculty  recently  published  books: 

■  David  Gissen,  Big  and  Green:  Towards  Sustainable  Archi- 
tecture in  the  21st  Century,  published  by  Princeton  Architectur- 
al Press. 

■  Robert  J.  Heinsohn  and  John  M.  Cimbala,  Indoor  Air  Quali- 
ty Engineering:  Environmental  Health  and  Control  of  Indoor 
Pollutants,  published  by  Marcel  Dekker. 

■  Dennis  W.  Ricker,  Echo  Signal  Processing,  published  by 
Kluwer  Academic  Publishers,  Norwell,  Mass. 

■  Nancy  Tischler,  Men  and  Women  of  the  Bible,  published  by 
Greenwood  Press. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/ 
archives/intercom  _2003/Febl3/bookshelf.html. 

PENN  STATERS 

For  the  most  recent  Penn  Staters,  check  http://www.psu.edu/ 
ur/archives/intercom_2003/Febl3/pennstaters.html  on  the  Web. 


IS  YEAR  AWARDS 


Rodney  Erichson  William  Fleming  Judith  Newman 


Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the  University  are,  from  left,  Rodney  A. 
Erickson,  executive  vice  president  and  provost  in  Office  of  the  President; 
William  P  Fleming,  patrol  officer,  Safety  and  Police  Services  at  Penn 
State  Abington;  and  Judith  Newman,  associate  professor  of  human 
development  and  family  studies  at  Penn  State  Abington.  Observing  25 
years  of  service  at  the  University  but  not  pictured  are  Sandi  Lucas!  staff 
assistant  in  the  Department  of  Economics;  and  Thomas  E.  Wolfe,  audit 
manager,  information  systems  in  Corporate  Controller's  Office. 


PENN  STATE  RESEARCH) 

Professor  Haskell  Brooks  Curry  (1900-82)  was  a  pioneer  of  modern  mathematical  logic.  His  resear( 
Later,  this  seminal  work  found  significant  application  in  computer  science,  especially  in  the  design  ofj 


Faculty  broadcast  research  to  tl 
nation's  television  and  radio  audi< 


By  Celena  E.  Kusch 

Outreach  Communications 

rom  sustainable  agriculture  to  heart  transplant  technology,  faculty  research 

F provides  solutions  to  society's  most  pressing  problems.  Many  researchers 
also  communicate  their  findings  through  mass  media  oudets  that  quickly 
reach  those  who  need  the  information  most  For  them,  Penn  State  Public 
Broadcasting  (PSPB),  including  WPSX-TV  and  WSPU-Radio.  has  become  a 
valuable  partner. 

About  475  professors  from  all  colleges  work  with  PSPB  to  share  their 
research  with  wider  audiences. 

Among  them,  Kristine  Clark,  director  of  sports  nutrition,  provided  con- 
tent for  the  WPSX  "Creating  Health"  series.  Recently  she  was  host  for  the 
diabetes  special,  with  Jan  Ulbrecht,  associate  professor  of  clinical  medicine, 
and  Carta  Miller,  assistant  professor  of  nutrition,  also  contributing  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

"As  a  nutrition  professional,  I  am  involved  in  shaping  the  messages  that 
appear  on  'Creating  Health,'"  Clark  explained.  "My  expertise  ensures  that 
the  information  is  scientifically  sound,  and  my  public  broadcasting  partners 
communicate  the  research  in  a  way  that  everyone  can  use,  regardless  of 
education  level." 

She  added,  "Because  I  am  a  sports  nutritionist  1  don't  go  into  the  commu- 
nity to  do  diabetes  workshops.  Through  'Creating  Health.'  PSPB  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  this  huge-scale  effort  to  help  people  learn  and 
practice  preventative  health  measures.  'Creating  Health'  promises  to  help  a 
tremendous  number  of  people  —  potentially  all  of  Pennsylvania  and  beyond. 
That's  the  power  of  television." 

Dennis  G.  Shea,  professor  of  health  policy  and  administration,  also  has 
participated  in  PSPB  health  offerings,  including  both  community  call-in  and 
interview  programs. 

'The  call-in  programs  allow  me  to  hear  what  people  have  to  say  about 
their  health  policy  problems,  such  as  prescription  drug  coverage  for 
Medicare,"  Shea  noted.  "The  next  day  I  can  run  a  computer  program  that 
allows  me  to  see  what  coverage  is  available  to  different  populations,  and  I  can 
validate  their  problems  with  my  research.  Then  I  can  go  back  to  the  people  in 
government  and  offer  solutions." 

According  to  Tracy  Vosburgh,  WPSX  director  of  programming  and  pro- 
duction, faculty  members  often  partner  with  PSPB  as  part  of  grant-funded 
research  projects. 

"Many  faculty  members  work  with  PSPB  to  broadly  disseminate  research 
to  new  and  different  audiences.  Sometimes  this  work  enhances  or  expands 
the  traditional  classroom  via  broadcast,  the  Web,  DVD  or  VHS  media,  and 
sometimes  it  employs  broadcast  to  inform  a  general  audience  about  the 
outcomes  of  new  research,"  Vosburgh  said. 

For  example,  Thomas  A.  Hale,  liberal  arts  professor  of 
African,  French  and  comparative  literature,  worked 
with  WPSX  to  write  and  produce  "Griottes  of 
the  Sahel:  Female  Keepers  of  the  Oral 
Tradition  in  Niger."  The  documentary, 
based  on  recordings  of  female 
wordsmiths,  was  the  first  video 
ever  produced  about 
griottes.  The 
Smithsonian 


museum  and  other  universities  already  have  purchased  it  for  their  collections. 

"Support  from  Penn  State  for  my  video  served  as  a  seed  for  the  first  scholarly 
article  in  the  world  to  appear  on  the  subject  of  these  female  bards  from  West 
Africa,"  said  Hale.  'The  video  and  the  article  became  the  basis  for  a  major  sec- 
tion of  my  book,  Griots  and  Griottes,  Masters  of  Words  and  Music  (Indiana  Univer- 
sity Press,  1998)." 


The  video  and  book  also 
Endowment  for  the  Human 
principal  investigator  Aissa 
ty,  and  a  team  of  15  scholai 
women's  songs. 

One  of  most  widely  v 


James  A.  Pawelezyk,  assistant  professor  of  physiology  and  kinesiology,  brought  his  res 
through  12th-grade  classrooms  through  WPSX-TV's  "What's  in  the  News"  children's  proj 


i  mission  on  the  Spa 


ITAGE 

the  foundations  of  mathematics  led  him  to  the  development  of  combinatory  logic, 
gramming  languages. 
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Making  Life  Better 

Inventing  the  future  at  Penn  State 


ices 


to  a  three-year,  $150,000  grant  from  the  National 
Under  the  grant.  Hale  is  collaborating  with  co- 
dikou-Morton,  a  professor  at  Princeton  Universi- 
collect  and  publish  the  texts  of  West  African 

faculty  productions,  "Architecture  and  Children's 
iseums:  Through  the  Looking  Glass,"  highlights 
lie  research  of  Jawaid  Haider,  professor  of  archi- 
ecture.  Haider  worked  with  WPSX  production 
itaff  to  develop  this  documentary  on  spatial 
lesign  for  children.  The  program  has  aired  on 
nore  than  60  public  television  stations  and  has 
been  seen  by  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world. 

Perm  State  Public  Broadcasting  has 
enabled  me  to  reach  people  that  are  otherwise 
ignored  and  not  the  usual  recipients  of  academic 
research.  This  has  been  very  fulfilling,"  Haider 
commented. 

A  major  PSPB  audience  is  children.  Fifty- 
five  faculty  members  have  partnered  with 
"Whafs  in  the  News"  (W1TN),  a  current  events 
program  for  elementary  and  middle-school  stu- 
dents, to  communicate  their  research  and  pro- 
vide new  teaching  materials  to  K-12  classrooms. 
Recent  WTTN  guests  include  Marvin  Gold- 
berg, Irving  and  Irene  Bard  professor  and  chair 
of  the  department  of  marketing;  Fuyuan  Shen, 
assistant  professor  of  communications;  and 
Charles  Fisher,  professor  of  biology. 

Fisher  stressed  the  importance  of  his 
PSPB  partnerships.  'The  work  I  do  and  the 
work  of  most  scientists  cost  taxpayers  a  lot  of 
money,  and  I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
show  them  what  their  money  is  accomplishing. 
A  great  way  to  do  this  is  through  their  children," 
he  explained. 

'"Whafs  in  the  News'  offers  a  very  real  way 
to  communicate  our  work  directly  to  taxpayers," 
he  continued.  "Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting  is 
a  great  asset  for  faculty  who  are  interested  in  out- 
reach." 

As  WPSX  moves  into  the  era  of  digital 
troadcasting,  a  transition  that  will  begin  later  this 
year,  there  likely  will  be 
opportunities  for 
faculty  to  use  the 
expanded  capacity 
to  create  new 
vehicles  for  dis- 
seminating 
faculty  re- 
search. 


into  kindergarten 


EVA  J.  PELL,  vice  president  for  research 


Science  and  Research  Communications.  Office  of  University  Relations. 
Vicki  Font;,  ni.m.ityr.  \rlh"psu.edu 


Research  reveals  how  an  acid  dissolves,  molecule  by  molecule 


By  Barbara  Kennedy 
EbeHy  College  of  Science 

The  most  precise  description  ever  obtained 
by  experiment  of  exactly  how  an  acid  com- 
pound dissolves,  molecule  by  molecule,  has 
been  completed  recently  by  Penn  State 
researchers. 

In  addition  to  shedding  new  light  on  this 
basic  property  of  matter,  the  research  is 
expected  to  have  broad  impacts  across  the 
fields  of  chemistry,  biology  and  physics.  The 
research  team  is  led  by  A.  Welford  Castle- 
man  Jr.,  Evan  Pugh  professor  of  chemistry 
and  physics  and  the  Eberly  Family  distin- 
guished chair  in  science. 

This  new  knowledge  is  based  on  experi- 
ments in  which  Castleman's  lab  used  water 
molecules  as  a  solvent  to  dissolve  the  acidic 
molecule  hydrogen  bromide. 

"We  chose  to  work  with  hydrogen  bro- 
mide both  because  it  is  a  good  model  of  a 
typical  acid  and  because  it  is  of  particular 
research  interest  for  its  role  in  understanding 
a  range  of  situations,  especially  ozone  deple- 
tion in  the  upper  atmosphere  and  proton 
motion  in  water,  which  is  important  in  a  num- 
ber of  biological  processes,"  Castleman 
explained. 

Hydrogen  bromide  (HBr)  is  one  of  the 
compounds  whose  dissolution  in  the  upper 
atmosphere  contributes  to  the  formation  of 
the  ozone  hole,  and  Castleman's  research 
sheds  light  on  issues  related  to  why  such 
reactions  occur  at  a  rate  much  faster  than 
expected. 

"While  every  student  of  freshman  chem- 
istry hears  acid  dissociation  and  solvation  in 
water  talked  about,  it  is  only  in  the  past  few 
years  that  we  begin  to  understand  how  this 


works  at  the  microscopic  level,  and  Castle- 
man's work  is  an  important  contribution 
along  that  route,"  said  James  T  Hynes,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  biochemistry  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder  and  the 
French  national  science  foundation's  director 
of  research  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
at  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure  in  Paris. 
"While  the  public  is  aware  of  ozone  depletion 
in  the  Antarctic  stratosphere  —  the  'Ozone 
Hole'  —  significant  ozone  depletion  also  is 
occurring  elsewhere.  A  striking  example  of 
this  is  the  rapid  and  essentially  complete 
ozone  depletion  that  occurs  in  the  spring  in 
the  Arctic,  near  the  Earth's  surface.  The  acid 
dissociation  of  HBr  on  water  ice  particles  is 
thought  to  play  a  critical  role  in  this  process." 

Although  the  dissolution  of  acids  is  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  chemical  processes,  its 
precise  mechanism  has  remained  a  mystery 
for  decades.  Theoretical  predictions  about 
exactly  how  the  molecules  rearrange  when 
an  acid  dissolves  have  not  been  verified  by 
experiments  because  the  reaction,  which 
normally  occurs  in  a  liquid,  happens  so  rapid- 
ly that  scientists  have  not  been  able  to  study 
it 

Castleman's  team  overcame  the  experi- 
mental difficulties  by  taking  "snapshots"  of 
reactions  that  occurred  in  a  vacuum  cham- 
ber into  which  they  injected  separate  gas-like 
streams  of  water  and  hydrogen-bromide  mol- 
ecules and  observed  the  reactions  that 
occurred  at  their  intersection  using  incredi- 
bly fast  lasers. 

"Our  femtosecond  lasers  emit  very  short 
pulses  of  laser  light  on  the  order  of  10  to  the 
minus  15  seconds,  which  is  as  fast  as  mole- 
cules vibrate,"  said  Sean  M.  Hurley,  a  post- 


Professor  A.  Welford  Castleman  led 

detailed  research  on  how  an  acid 
molecule  dissolves. 

Photo:  Greg  Gfieco 

doctoral  scholar  in  Castleman's  lab  and  a  co- 
author of  the  research.  "We  probe  reactions 
between  molecules  as  fast  as  they  happen, 
which  enables  us  to  detect  each  step,  and  we 
use  a  time-of-flight  mass  spectrometer  to 
detect  the  molecular  products  that  the  reac- 
tions produce." 

"This  more  precise  understanding  of  how 
the  process  behaves  on  a  molecular  level 
could  aid  scientists  in  improving  control  over 
chemical  reactions,  enabling  them  to  better 
achieve  the  desired  result,"  Hurley  said. 

In  addition  to  CasUeman  and  Hurley, 
other  members  of  the  research  team 
include  graduate  students  Troy  E.  Dermo- 
ta  and  Darren  P.  Hydutsky. 


RESEARCH  NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Distant  quasars  discovered 

An  international  team  of  scientists  from  the 
Sloan  Digital  Sky  Survey,  including  two  Penn 
State  astronomers,  announced  the  discovery 
of  three  of  the  most  distant  quasars,  includ- 
ing the  most  distant  quasar  known. 

The  discoveries  relied  on  observations  by 
one  of  the  world's  largest  optical  telescopes 
—  the  9,2-meter  Hobby-Eberty  Telescope  — 
which  is  partially  owned  and  operated  by 
Penn  State.  The  astronomers  report  that  the 
three  quasars  are  hundreds  of  times  more 
luminous  than  the  Milky  Way  galaxy  and  are 
probably  powered  by  black  holes  that  are 


more  than  a  billion  times  the  mass  of  the 
Sun.  The  radiation  recorded  from  the 
quasars  last  year  left  the  objects  when  the 
universe  was  just  800  million  years  old.  For 
the  full  story,  visit  http://www.science.psu. 
edu/alert/Schneiderl-2003.htm. 

Stereotypes  can  affect  memory 

Research  by  a  Penn  State  media  studies 
expert  reveals  that  memory  of  crime  stories 
with  the  suspects'  pictures  reflects  racial 
stereotypes,  and  African-Americans  are  espe- 
cially likely  to  be  mistakenly  identified  for 
perpetrators  of  violent  crimes,  an  issue  being 


discussed  nationally  by  community  and  law 
enforcement  groups.  "When  readers  were 
asked  to  identify  criminal  suspects  pictured 
in  stories  about  violent  crimes,  they  were 
more  prone  to  misidentify  African-American 
than  white  suspects.  The  same  readers,  to  a 
far  lesser  degree,  tended  to  link  white 
offenders  more  with  non-violent  crime,"  said 
Mary  Beth  Oliver,  associate  professor  of 
communications  and  co-director  of  the 
Media  Effects  Laboratory  at  Penn  State. 
Oliver  noted,  "Essentially,  people's  'mismem- 
ories'  of  violent  crime  news  seem  to  impli- 
cate all  black  men  rather  than  the  specific 
individuals  who  are  actually  pictured." 
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Lectures 


Talk  examines  human  limits  to  exploring  Mars 


A  free  public  lecture,  "What 
Price  a  Martian?  Human  Limits 
to  Exploring  the  Red  Planet," 
will  be  given  by  Jim  Pawelczyk, 
assistant  professor  of  physiolo- 
gy and  kinesiology  and  a  former 
mission  specialist  on  a  space 
shuttle  mission,  as  part  of  the 
2003  Penn  State  Lectures  on  the 
Frontiers  of  Science. 

Pawelczyk  will  speak  from  11 

.  to  about  12:30  p.m.  Feb.  15    )ames  Pawelczyk 


experience  with  NASA,  Pawel- 
czyk will  answer  the  question  of 
whether  technology  can  over- 
come the  limitations  of  human 
physiology  to  enable  long-term 
habitation  on  nearby  planets. 
His  research  focuses  on  the 
dynamic  regulation  of  blood 
pressure  and  how  atrophy 
caused  by  disuse  affects  the  reg- 
ulation of  blood  pressure. 
Pawelczyk  flew  aboard  the 


in  100  Thomas  Building  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  The  series,  "Beyond  Earth: 
Living  on  Other  Worlds,"  is  designed  to  be 
a  free  minicourse  for  the  enjoyment  and 
education  of  residents  in  Centra]  Pennsyl- 
vania communities. 

Drawing  on  both  his  research  and  his 


00th  NASA  mission  of  the  space  shuttle  in 
April  and  May  of  1998,  conducting  neuro- 
science  experiments  that  addressed 
changes  in  the  development  of  the  nervous 
system,  balance,  blood-pressure  regulation, 
sleep  and  control  of  movement  during 
space  flight. 


VOICES  2003  conference  includes  interactive  theater 


VOICES  2003,  an  annual  networking  confer- 
ence for  female  graduate  students  in  science 
and  engineering,  will  be  held  from  10  a.m.  to 
3:30  pjn.  Feb.  16  at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

This  year's  conference,  sponsored  by  the 
Women  in  the  Sciences  and  Engineering 
(WISE)  Institute,  the  Penn  State  chapter  of 
Graduate  Women  in  Science  (GWIS)  and 
NASA's  PA  Space  Grant  Consortium,  includes 
a  special  interactive  theater  performance  on 
climate  issues  by  the  University  Ensemble, 


directed  by  Barry  Kur,  professor  of  theater. 

Pre-registration  is  requested  and  includes 
a  fee  of  $5  for  students  and  $10  for  non-stu- 
dents. In  addition  to  female  graduate  students, 
the  conference  is  open  to  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  professionals  to  network 
and  interact  with  peers  and  colleagues. 

For  more  information  or  to  request  a 
brochure  and  registration  form,  call  Katie 
Rung  at  (814)  865-3342.  e-mail  cxgl@psu.edu 
or  check  the  Web  at  http://www. 
psu.  edu/dept/wise/. 


Phosphorus  loss  in  soil  topic  for  presentation 


Peter  Vadas,  soil  scientist  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  will  give  a  pres- 
entation at  3:35  p.m.  Feb.  14  in  101  Agricul- 
tural Sciences  and  Industries  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 


His  topic  will  be  "Investigating  Phospho- 
rus Loss  from  Agricultural  Soils:  From  the 
Lab  to  the  Model." 

The  host  is  the  Department  of  Crop  and 
Soil  Services.  Call  (814)  863-1601. 


Turn-of-the-century  book  production  explored 


The  Penn  State  Center  for  the  History  of  the 
Book  and  the  Pennsylvania  Center  for  the 
Book  are  sponsoring  the  lecture,  "'Books  Wor- 
thy of  our  Era?'  Technology  and  Fine  Book 
Production  in  fin-de-siecle  France"  by  Willa 
Silverman,  associate  professor  of  French  and 
Jewish  Studies,  at  4  p.m.  Wednesday,  Feb.  19, 
in  the  Mann  Assembly  Room,  103  Paterno 


Library  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Silverman's  talk  will  address  the  ambiva- 
lence displayed  by  bibliophiles  and  fine 
book  producers  toward  the  numerous 
technological  innovations  transforming  the 
book  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  century. 

For  information,  e-mail  Silverman  at 
wzsl@psu.edu  or  call  (814)  863-9660. 


Lament  for  humanities  focus  of  luncheon 


The  Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  a 
weekly  informal  lunchtime  gathering  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  other  members  of  the 
University  community,  has  announced  the 
next  speaker  in  this  semester's  series. 

John  Moore,  associate  professor  of  Eng- 
lish, will  speak  on  "A  Lament  for  Humani- 
ties .001"  on  Monday,  Feb.  17. 


The  events  begin  with  lunch  from  12:15 
p.m.  to  12:40  p.m.  in  102  Kern  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  Participants  may 
bring  their  lunch  or  buy  something  in  Kern 
Cafeteria.  The  speaker  will  begin  at  about 
12:40  p.m.  The  events  are  free  to  the  public. 

For  information,  e-mail  Daniel  Walden  at 
dxw8@psu.edu. 


Strategy  session 


Professors  Gerald  and  Elizabeth  Susman,  left,  co-chairs  of  the  faculty  and  staff 
components  of  the  Grand  Destiny  campaign,  meet  with  Campaign  Chair  Jim 
Broadhurst  to  discuss  plans  for  this  spring's  solicitation  of  Penn  State  faculty  and 
staff.  Employee  participation  now  stands  at  53  percent,  with  faculty  and  staff 
contributing  more  than  $38.9  million  for  University  programs  since  the  campaign 
began  July  1, 1996.  Gerald  Susman  is  the  Robert  and  Judith  Klein  professor  of 
management,  and  Elizabeth  Susman  is  the  Jean  Phillips  Shibley  professor  of 
behavioral  health.  Solicitation  materials  will  be  mailed  to  all  faculty  and  staff  the  week 
of  Feb.  17.  Penn  State's  Grand  Destiny  campaign  ends  June  30. 
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NEWS  IN  BRIEF 

Give  blood  for  TUON 

This  week  the  American  Red  Cross,  Resi- 
dence Halls  Area  Governments  and  THON 
will  be  the  hosts  for  blood  drives  at  various 
residence  halls  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. 

From  now  until  Feb.  23,  all  Red  Cross 
blood  drives  are  THON-related  as  the 
Greater  Alleghenies  Region  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  will  contribute  $2  to  the  Four  Dia- 
monds Fund  for  every  unit  of  blood  collect- 
ed. Each  person  who  volunteers  at  a  blood 
drive  will  receive  five  spirit  points  and  each 
presenting  donor  will  receive  a  T-shirt,  a  pin 
and  five  spirit  points. 

To  view  the  blood  drive  schedule  or 


make  an  appointment,  visit  http:// 
ivww.clubs.psu.edu/redcross/ 

Mentoring  program 

An  information  session  will  be  held  for  peo- 
ple interested  in  participating  in  the  Com- 
mission for  Women's  2003-04  Mentoring 
Program.  The  session  is  scheduled  for  noon 
to  1  p.m.  Feb.  27  in  the  Old  Main  Alumni 
Lounge  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

This  information  session  is  an  opportuni- 
ty to  learn  more  about  the  program  from 
planning  committee  members  and  past  par- 
ticipants. Participants  may  bring  a  lunch. 

For  information,  contact  Susan  Shuman 
at  (814)  863-2294  or  sbsl@psu.edu. 


COURSES 

Health  Matters 

■  "Grandparents  Raising  Grandchil- 
dren": The  free  class  will  be  held  from  noon 
to  1  p.m.  Tuesday,  Feb.  25,  in  330  HUB- 
Robeson  Center,  University  Park. 

■  "Stop  Your  Stinking  Thinking":  The 


class,  which  costs  $5,  will  be  from  noon  to 
1  p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  20,  in  125  Reber 
Building,  University  Park. 

To  register,  go  online  at  kttp://www. 
ohr.psu.edu/health/home.htm  or  call  (814) 
865-3085. 
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SArts  &  Entertainment 


'Cabaret'  arrives,  old  chum 

A  new  touring  of  "Cabaret"  will  present 
shows  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  14,  and  2  p.m. 
Saturday,  Feb.  15,  in  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  musical  paints  a  graphic  picture  of 
decadence  in  a  Berlin  nightclub  caught  in 
the  encroaching  shadow  of  Nazism. 
Michael  Brown,  a  University  graduate, 
stars  as  the  Emcee. 

Artistic  Viewpoints,  an  informal  discus- 
sion about  the  performance  that  provides 
insight  from  an  artist  or  expert  perspec- 
tive, is  offered  in  the  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um Conference  Room  one  hour  before 
each  performance  and  is  free  to  ticket 
holders. 

Section  one  and  two  ticket  prices  are 
$38  and  S30  for  general  audience  members; 
$25  and  $17  for  full-time  University  Park 
students;  and  $33  and  $25  for  those  18  and 
younger.  Call  (814)  863-0255  or  (800) 
ARTS-TK  for  tickets.  For  information, 
check  the  Web  at  http://www.cpa.psu.edu. 

French  plays  presented 

Two  one-act  plays  in  French  from  Paris  — 
with  English  supertitles  —  will  be  present- 
ed at  7:30  p.m.  Feb.  17  at  Eisenhower 
Auditorium,  University  Park.  The  plays  are 
being  performed  by  Compagnie  La  Fugue, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
French  and  the  French  Cultural  Service. 

Written  by  Serge  Valletti,  "Front  Desk" 
("Reception")  and  "Marys'  at  Midnight" 
("Marys'  Y  Minuit")  offer  dramatic  slices 
of  French  life  where  the  everyday  and  the 
deeply  hidden  often  exist  side  by  side. 

Tickets  are  $7  for  students  and  $10  for 
the  general  public  and  are  available  at 
Eisenhower  Auditorium,  The  Bryce  Jordan 
Center  and  the  HUB-Robeson  Center.  For 
information,  call  (814)  865-1492. 


Cast  members  of  "Brigadoon,"  from  left  to  right.  Matt  Hydzik,  Gary  Brintz.  Barry  Kur  and  Lisa 
Senate  perform  at  The  Playhouse  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Previews  begin  on  Feb.  18 
and  regular  shows  run  from  Feb.  21  through  March  1.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  8630255. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 
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Cher,  Tim  McGraw 
to  play  Jordan  Center 

Country  musician  Tim  McGraw  will 
perform  at  8  p.m.  Saturday,  March  29, 
and  Cher  will  present  a  concert  at  7:30 
p.m.  Sunday,  June  8,  both  at  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center,  University  Park. 

Tickets  are  $39.75  and  $59.75  and 
will  go  on  sale  at  10  a.m.  Feb.  15.  Wrist- 
bands will  be  available  from  8  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  Feb.  14  and  from  8  to  9  a.m.  Feb. 
15  for  those  purchasing  tickets  at  The 
Bryce  Jordan  Ticket  Center  only. 

McGraw  is  touring  to  support  his 
recent  album,  'Tim  McGraw  and  the 
Dancehall  Doctors."■ 

Singer/actress  Cher  is  in  the  middle 
other  "Living  Proof:  The  Farewell 
Tour."  It  is  billed  as  her  final  appear- 
ances on  the  live  concert  stage.  Dom 
lrrera  is  the  opening  act. 

Tickets  cost  $39.50,  $55  and  $77.75 
and  are  on  sale  now. 


Siblings  present  concert 

The  Ying  Quartet  will  present  a  classical 
concert  at  7:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Feb.  18,  in 
Schwab  Auditorium  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

Siblings  Timothy,  Janet,  Phillip  and 
David  Ying  comprise  the  string  quartet. 

Artistic  Viewpoints,  an  informal  discus- 
sion about  the  performance  that  provides 
insight  from  an  artist  or  expert  perspec- 
tive, is  offered  in  Schwab  Auditorium  one 
hour  before  the  performance  and  is  free  to 
interested  ticket  holders. 

Tickets  are  $21  for  general  audience 


members;  $11  for  a  full-time  University 
Park  students;  and  $15  for  those  18  and 
younger.  Call  (814)  863-0255  or  (800) 
ARTS-TIX.  For  information,  check  the  Web 
at  http://www.cpa.psu.edu. 

Singer  celebrates  Vaughn 

Jazz  musician  Dianne  Reeves  presents 
"Celebrating  Sarah  Vaughan"  at  7:30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  19,  in  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Artistic  Viewpoints,  an  informal  discus- 
sion about  the  performance  that  provides 
insight  from  an  artist  or  expert  perspec- 


UNIVERSITY  PARK  CALENDAR 


February  14  -  February  23 
SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Sunday,  February  16 

International  Children's  Festival.  12:30  to  4  p.m., 
126  White.  Information:  (814)  863-3927. 

Monday,  February  17 

"Front  Desk"  and  "Marys'  at  Midnight,"  one-act 
plays  in  French,  7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium. Tickets:  (814)  8630255. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  Febniaiy  14 

Cabaret,  8  p.m.  Feb.  14,  2  p.m.  Feb.  15,  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  Tickets:  (814)  8630255. 

Sunday,  February  16 

Flute  studio  recital,  4  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 

Percussion  Studion  recital,  122  Music  Building  II. 

Tuesday,  February  18 

Ying  Quartet,  7:30  p.m..  Schwab  Auditorium. 
Tickets:  (814)  8630255. 


Vagner  Ferreira,  piano,  8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 

Wednesday,  February  19 

Dianne  Reeves,  "Celebrating  Sarah  Vaughan," 
7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  Tickets: 
(814)  863-0255. 

Thursday,  February  20 

Roger  Myers,  viola,  and  Julian  Hook,  piano,  8 
p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 

Friday,  Febniaiy  21 

Alan  Jackson  with  Darryl  Worley  and  Jennifer 
Hanson,  7:30  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Cen- 
ter. Tickets:  (814)  865-5555. 

Sunday,  Febniaiy  23 

Liza  Minnelli,  7:30  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Cen- 
ter. Tickets:  (814)  865-5555. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  Febniaiy  14 

Daniel  Sudarsky  on  "General  Scalar  Fields 


Black  Holes  and  Isolated  Horizon,"  11  a.m., 
318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Chet  Swalina  on  "Topography  and  Kinetics  Asso- 
ciated with  Multidimensional  Potential  Energy 
Surfaces  ..."  2:30  p.m..  S5  Osmond  Lab. 

Peter  Vadas  on  "Investigating  Phosphorus  Loss 
from  Agricultural  Soils:  From  the  Lab  to  the 
Model,"  3:35  p.m.,  101  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences and  Industries. 

Penelope  Deutscher  on  "Embodied  Time: 
Simone  de  Beauvoir  on  Embodiment,  Ethics 
and  Aging,"  4  p.m.,  7  Sparks. 

Keith  Martin  on  "Supplemental  Antioxidants 
and  Cancer;  4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physio- 
logical Research  Center. 

Saturday,  Febniaiy  15 

Jim  Pawelczyk  on  "What  Price  a  Martian? 
Human  Limits  to  Exploring  the  Red  Planet," 
11  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.,  100  Thomas. 


Tickets  are  available  at  The  Bryce  Jor- 
dan Ticket  Center,  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um, select  Uni-Marts,  the  Altoona  Campus 
ticket  outlet,  by  phone  at  (814)  865-5555 
or  (800)  863-3336  or  online  at 
http://www.bjc.psu.edu. 

tive,  is  offered  in  the  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um Conference  Room  one  hour  before  the 
performance  and  is  free  to  interested  tick- 
et holders. 

Tickets  are  $26  for  general  audience 
members;  $14  for  full-time  University  Park 
students;  and  $19  for  those  18  and 
younger.  Call  (814)  863-0255  or  (800) 
ARTS-TIX.  For  information,  check  the  Web 
at  http://www.cpa.psu.edu. 


Monday,  Febniaiy  17 

John  Moore  on  "A  Lament  for  Humanities 
.001,"  12:40  p.m.,  102  Kern. 

Suzanne  Shuker  on  "Tunable  Molecular  Cap- 
sules," 1:15  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Kirill  Krasnov  on  "Lambda  <0  Quantum  Gravity  in 
2+1  Dimensions,"  3  p.m.,  318  Osmond  Lab. 

Wednesday,  Febniaiy  19 

Marilyn  Ware  on  "Ready,  Set.  Learn  ...  Jump- 
Starting  Our  Future."  11:30  a.m..  The  Nit- 
tany  Lion  Inn.  Tickets:  (814)  865-7590. 

Willa  Silverman  on  "Books  Worthy  of  our  Era?' 
Technology  and  Fine  Book  Production  in  finde- 
siecle  France."  4  p.m.,  103  Paterno  Library. 

For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities, 
including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/calend3i/.  For  a  detailed 
listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes' 
conferences,  visit  the  Web  at  http://www. 
outreach.psu.edu/conferences.htmt. 
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Hona  Bowmaster,  a  20-year  veteran  at  the  Mushroom  Test  Demonstration  Facility  (MTDF)  on  the  University  Park 
campus,  lends  a  hand  harvesting  the  most  recent  crop.  Daily  harvests  vary  from  400  to  1,200  pounds  The 
MTDF  is  an  interdepartmental,  production-oriented  facility  designed  to  integrate  developments  of  engineering 
crop  management,  pest  and  disease  control,  and  economics  research  on  the  commercial  mushroom  The 
facility  supports  researchers  from  the  departments  of  plant  pathology,  agricultural  and  biological  engineering 
entomology  and  food  science,  as  well  as  visiting  faculty  from  other  universities. 


Photos:  Greg  Grieco 


Janice  Lansberry  harvests  mushrooms  at  the  facility.  She  has  worked  there  for  Baskets  of  freshly  picked  mushrooms  : 


growing  room  at  the  facility. 
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Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel  employees  Denny  Lucas,  left,  Tom  Schilling,  Rick  Veruete  and  Polli  McCartney 
teamed  up  to  save  the  life  of  co-worker  Terry  Confer,  who  had  a  heart  attack  while  at  work  Jan.  23. 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Penn  Stater  employees  act 
quickly  to  save  co-worker's  life 


Bv  Nancy  Mahon 
Finance  and  Business 

Tom  Schilling  is  a  culinary  worker  at  The  Penn 
Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel.  Stop  by  some 
morning  and  you'll  probably  find  him  in  the 
kitchen,  finishing  breakfast  orders  or  preparing  a 
dish  for  the  lunch  crowd.  In  fact,  that's  how  the  morning 
of  Jan.  23  was  shaping  up  for  Schilling.  But  he  was 
Preparing  a  dish  that  called  for  heavy  cream,  and  the 
kilchen  was  out  of  it  So  Schilling  headed  up  to  get  some 
out  of  the  coolers  by  receiving,  near  the  employee 
mirance  to  the  building.  And  his  morning  took  a  change 
no  one  would  have  imagined. 

The  day  also  began  as  an  average  one  for  Denny 
Lucas,  who  works  in  maintenance  at  the  hotel.  After 
spending  the  morning  making  routine  repairs,  he  was 


ready  for  his  nine  o'clock  break.  In  fact,  that  break  was 
nearly  over  when  housekeeping  utility  employee  Terry 
Confer  came  into  the  room. 

"He  looked  pale,"  Lucas  recalled.  'Terry  said  he  didn't 
feel  well  and  had  called  his  brother  to  pick  him  up.  He 
went  into  the  hallway  to  sit  and  wait  for  his  ride." 

Rick  Veruete,  who  works  in  receiving,  was  talking  with 
Schilling  when  the  two  men  noticed  Confer  in  the  chair 
by  the  employees'  entrance. 

"A  lot  of  people  relax  in  those  chairs,"  Veruete 
explained.  "We  thought  he  was  just  on  break  and  had  fall- 
en asleep.  But  I  thought  he  had  to  get  back  to  work.  And 
something  didn't  seem  normal  to  me." 

Schilling  agreed.  "We  decided  to  go  check  on  him.  to 
see  if  he  was  all  right.  As  soon  as  I  saw  him,  1  knew  some- 
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Appropriation 
gets  cut  again 

For  the  fourth  time  in  16  months,  Penn  State's  appropria- 
tion is  being  cut  by  the  commonwealth.  Total  cuts  have 
amounted  to  $29  million  over  this  period. 

Gov.  Ed  Rendell  announced  $120  million  in  spending 
reductions  across  the  state  on  Thursday  afternoon,  with 
about  $3.2  million  of  those  cuts  coming  from  Penn  State's 
appropriation.  'ITie  cuts  follow  several  earlier  cuts  made  by 
his  predecessors  to  deal  with  revenue  shortfalls  over  the 
past  year  and  a  half. 

The  cycle  of  budget  reductions  began  when  Gov.  Tom 
Ridge  cut  Penn  State's  appropriation  $10  million  in  the 
middle  of  the  2001-2002  fiscal  year;  the  stale  cut  the  Uni 
versity's  permanent  budget  $12.2  million  when  the  cur 
rent  fiscal  year  began  on  July  1,2002;  Gov.  Mark  Schweik- 
er  cut  Penn  Slate's  appropriation  by  $3.2  million  in  Decem- 
ber 2002;  and  now  Rendell  has  cut  Penn  Stale  an  add' 
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Employee  Benefits 
issues  reminders 

The  Office  of  Human  Resources'  Employee  Benefits  Divi- 
sion reminds  faculty  and  staff  members  of  the  following 
information  and  deadlines: 

Flexible  benefits  reimbursements 

Flexible  benefits  requests  for  reimbursement  for  serv- 
ices incurred  in  2002  must  be  submitted  on  or  before 
March  31.  Reimbursements  are  based  on  the  date  that  the 
service  occurred,  not  on  the  date  of  payment,  so  only  serv- 
ices from  Jan.  1, 2002,  through  Dec.  31, 2002,  are  eligible. 

Employees  can  check  their  flexible  benefit  balance 
amount  and  claim  activity  online  through  the  Employee 
Benefits  Inquiry  System  (EBIS).  The  link  to  EBIS  is  on 
the  Employee  Benefits  Division  Web  site  at 
http://www.ohr.psu.edu/benefih/benefits.htm. 

Major  medical  claims 

March  31  also  is  the  last  date  HealthAmerica  and  Aetna 
will  accept  major  medical  claims  for  Healthpass  (Aetna's 
Open  Choice  Plan)  and  Plan  A  for  2002  charges  from  Uni- 
versity faculty  and  staff  members  or  their  dependents. 
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Continued  from  page  1 
thing  was  wrong.  He  wasn't  breathing.  He 
was  blue.  We  got  him  on  the  floor  and 
Rick  went  to  call  911." 

Schilling  checked  Confer's  airway  and 
tried  to  find  a  pulse;  not  finding  one.  he 
started  CPR.  Confer  was  42  years  old  and 
in  full  cardiac  arrest. 

Veruete  knew  that  an  automatic  external 
defibrillator  (AED)  was  located  on  the  main 
floor  of  the  hotel.  After  calling  91 1.  he  raced 
upstairs  to  get  the  device.  Lucas'  break  was 
ending  as  Veruete  ran  by,  yelling  for  help. 
Lucas  quickly  joined  Schilling's  CPR 
efforts,  giving  Confer  breaths  while 
Schilling  applied  chest  compressions.  Nei- 
ther man  is  sure  how  long  they  adminis- 
tered CPR  before  Polli  McCartney  arrived, 
running  at  full-speed  from  the  hotel's  front 
lobby  on  the  next  floor. 

McCartney  is  the  senior  office  manager 
for  the  Penn  Stater.  On  Jan.  23  she  was  at 
her  desk  when  front  office  employee 
Jeanne  lshler  took  a  call  from  downstairs 
and  then  rushed  into  her  office. 

"They  need  you  now  with  the  defibrilla- 
tor." lshler  told  her.  There  are  two  AEDs 
located  on  different  floors  of  the  hotel. 
McCartney  grabbed  the  device  and  took 
off  running,  activating  the  in-house  alarm 
that  automatically  goes  off  when  the  AED 
is  removed  from  its  cabinet.  The  life-sav- 
ing device  weighs  approximately  three 
pounds  and  is  roughly  the  size  of  a  diction- 
ary. It  costs  around  $3,500. 

When  McCartney  arrived,  Schilling  and 
Lucas  had  been  giving  Confer  CPR  for  sev- 
eral minutes.  She  removed  his  shirt, 
attached  two  pads  to  his  chest,  and 
plugged  the  pads  into  the  AED.  McCart- 
ney had  learned  how  to  operate  the 
machine  last  year  when  she  participated  in 
training  provided  by  Penn  State  Police  Ser- 
vices. She  waited  as  the  AED  assessed 
Confer's  life  signs  and  then  advised  her  to 
administer  a  shock. 

The  machine  tells  you  what  to  do," 
McCartney  explained,  "After  the  first 
shock,  the  guys  started  CPR  again," 

Ultimately,  McCartney  administered 
three  electrical  shocks  to  her  co-worker 
before  Confer's  heart  started  pumping  and 


'As  common  as  fire  extinguishers' 

Employees  at  the 
Penn  Stater  are 
quick  to  credit  Judy 
Moyer,  director  of 
conference  services 
for  Hospitality  Ser- 
vices, for  bringing 
AEDs  to  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus. 
On  Dec.  20,  2000,  her  active  and  seem- 
ingly healthy  15-year-old  cousin  Greg 
suffered  sudden  cardiac  arrest  after 
walking  off  a  high  school  basketball 
court  at  half-time.  The  school  did  not 
have  an  AED,  and  the  ambulance  was 
20  minutes  away.  Despite  CPR  efforts. 
Greg  Moyer  died. 

The  Moyer  family  vowed  to  make  AEDs 
as  commonplace  in  public  buildings  as  fire 
extinguishers,  establishing  the  Gregory  W. 
Moyer  Defibrillator  Fund  (http://www. 
greagaed.org).  Judy  Moyer,  who  knows 


Terry  Confer  and 
describes  him  as 
"one  of  those  peo- 
ple who's  genuinely 
friendly  and  is 
always  willing  to 
drop  what  he's  doing 
to  help  someone 
else  in  their  job," 
campaigned  to  bring  AEDs  to  University 
buildings. 

"Judy  was  instrumental  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  Penn  State  AED  policy  which 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  have  these 
life-saving  devices  in  our  building," 
agreed  Jim  Purdum,  general  manager  for 
The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  and  The  Penn  Stater. 
Penn  State  Policy  SY22,  approved  in 
July  2001.  provides  guidelines  for  the 
purchase,  placement  and  use  of  AEDs. 
The  policy  is  on  the  Web  at  http://guru. 
psu.  edu/ ■policies/ 'S  Y22.html. 


Training  available 

"No  one  ever  wakes  up  in  the  morning 
hoping  they  will  have  the  chance  to  save 
a  person's  life  that  day,"  commented 
John  Moyer,  who  established  the  Grego- 
ry W.  Moyer  Defibrillator  Fund  after  his 
young  son  suffered  fatal  cardiac  arrest. 
"We  should  thank  the  brave  souls  who 
had  the  guts  to  put  in  place  the  skills 
they  learned  in  class,"  he  said  after 
learning  of  the  life-saving  actions  of  the 
Penn  Stater  staff.  "Their  actions  are 


he  gasped  for  air.  The  ambulance  crew 
arrived  after  Confer's  heart  received  the 
third  electrical  shock. 

"They  hooked  him  up  to  their  machine, 
put  a  tube  in  to  aid  breathing,  and  loaded 
him  into  the  ambulance,"  McCartney 
recalled.  "It  probably  was  only  9:30  a.m." 

Coincidentally,  responding  Penn  State 
Police  Services  Officer  John  Torres  had  pro- 
vided the  CPR/ AED  training  program  (with 
Officer  Brian  Bitbier)  in  which  McCartney 
had  participated  at  the  Penn  Stater. 

Eight  days  later,  Confer  visited  the 
Penn  Stater  to  thank  the  co-workers  who 
had  saved  him.  He  does  not  remember  the 
heart  attack  that  nearly  ended  his  life,  but 
Confer  is  grateful  for  the  quick  actions  of 


nothing  short  of  heroic." 

Schilling  and  Lucas  had  received 
CPR  training  in  the  past,  and  McCartney 
had  been  trained  in  the  use  of  CPR  and 
AED.  Penn  State's  Office  of  Human 
Resources  has  partnered  with  Centre 
Community's  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  offer  classes  in  CPR  and 
AED  use  (for  information,  visit  http:// 
www.ohr.psu.edu/health/home.htm  or 
contact  the  Red  Cross). 


his  colleagues,  the  on-site  AED,  the  ambu- 
lance and  life-flight  crews,  and  Hershey 
Medical  Center  staff. 

"They  lost  me  four  different  times,"  he 
commented,  "but  on  Monday  my  Hershey 
doctor  looked  me  over  and  asked,  'Feel 
like  going  home?'" 

On  Tuesday,  Jan.  28,  he  returned  to 
Centre  County.  Although  still  a  little  sore 
and  weak  from  the  ordeal.  Confer  looks 
forward  to  a  full  recovery  and  returning  to 
his  job.  His  doctors  credit  the  swift  actions 
of  the  Penn  Stater  staff  for  saving  his  life. 
So  does  Terry  Confer. 


Benefits 


Nancy  Mahon  can  be  reached  at 
njr5@psu.edu 


Faculty  Senate  to  meet  on  a  variety  of  topics  Feb.  25 


The  University  Faculty  Senate  will  meet  at 
1:30  p.m.  Tuesday.  Feb.  25,  in  112  Kern 
Graduate  Building,  University  Park.  Items 
to  be  considered  at  the  meeting: 

■  Revision  of  Senate  standing  rules:  The 
Senate  Record:  legislative  reporL 

■  Policy  for  the  collection  of  library 
fines  and  fees:  advisory/consultative 
reporL 

■  ANGEL  course  management  system: 
informational  reporL 

■  World  Campus:  informational  reporL 


Intergroup  dialogue:  A  means  for  pro- 
moting understanding  in  a  diverse  commu- 
nity: informational  reporL 

■  Sexual  assault,  relationship/domestic 
violence  and  stalking:  informational  reporL 

■  Academic  integrity  case  data:  infor- 
mational reporL 

Members  of  the  University  community 
may  attend  this  meeting.  Any  member  of  the 
University  community  not  a  member  of  the 
Senate  may  request  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
on  any  item  of  business  already  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Such  a  request  must  be  made  to  the  chair, 


through  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Senate, 
at  least  four  calendar  days  before  the  meeting 
at  which  the  individual  wishes  to  speak. 

Full  details  of  the  Senate  agenda  will  be 
posted  on  the  Senate's  Web  site  one  week 
before  each  Senate  meeting.  The  Feb.  25 
agenda  is  available  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ujs/agendax.ktml. 

Senate  meeting  minutes  (The  Senate 
Record)  are  available  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.  edu/ufs/recordx.html  approx- 
imately three  weeks  following  the  Senate 
meeting. 


Continued  from  page  i 
Employee  Assistance  Program 

The  Employee  Assistance  Program 
(EAP)  provides  confidential  counseling 
sessions  for  University  faculty,  staff  and 
members  of  their  household.  Up  to  three 
visits  per  problem  situation  are  paid  for  by 
tlie  University.  With  the  exception  of  the 
College  of  Medicine,  the  EAP  provider  for 
Penn  State  faculty  and  staff  is  Value 
Options.  To  receive  a  free  consultation, 
contact  the  Penn  State  EAP  at  (800)  858- 
2778.  Employees  in  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  Hershey  Medical  Center,  can 
call  (800)  543-5080. 

SERS  statements 

The  annual  statement  of  account  that 
each  State  Employees'  Retirement  System 
(SERS)  participant  receives  will  be  mailed 
to  the  participant's  home  address  again 
this  year.  In  order  to  receive  statements  in 
a  timely  manner,  employees  need  to  make 
sure  their  home  address  information  is 
currenL  The  only  method  of  changing  a 
home  address  is  to  complete  a  new  W-4 
form  through  the  Payroll  Department 

Maximum  tax  deferral  amounts 

As  a  result  of  federal  tax  legislation, 
maximum  tax  deferral  amounts  for  403(b) 
(TDAs)  and  457(b)  (Deferred  Compensa- 
tion Plans)  are  scheduled  to  increase  each 
year  through  2006.  For  calendar  year 
2003,  TDA  and  deferred  compensation 
participants  are  limited  to  100  percent  of 
their  salary  or  $12,000,  whichever  is  less. 
This  maximum  amount  applies  separately 
to  both  of  these  plans.  Participants  who 
are  age  50  or  older,  including  those  who 
will  reach  their  50th  birthday  in  2003,  may 
contribute  an  additional  $2,000  as  part  of 
a  "catch-up"  provision.  Both  the  $12,000 
basic  limit  and  the  $2,000  catch-up  amount 
are  scheduled  to  increase  by  $1,000  each 
year  through  2006. 

Contribution  amounts  will  not  increase 
automatically.  Faculty  and  staff  who  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  the  increased  maxi- 
mum contribution  levels  must  complete  a 
new  voluntary  salary  reduction  agreement 
form.  The  forms  for  the  403(b)  and  457(b) 
plans  are  available  for  download  from  the 
Employee  Benefits  Division's  Web  site  at 
http://umw.ohr.psu.edu/ienefits/forms.htm. 
Contribution  amounts  may  be  changed  at 
any  time  during  the  year.  Voluntary  salary 
reduction  agreement  forms  are  due  in  the 
Employee  Benefits  Division  office  by  the 
first  business  day  of  the  month. 

Forms,  information  online 

The  Employee  Benefits  Division  Web 
site,  http://www.ohr.psu.edu/benefits/ 
benefits.htm,  provides  faculty  and  staff 
with  a  variety  of  benefits-related  informa- 
tion and  access  to  the  forms  needed  for 
eligible  benefit  changes. 
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tional  $3.2  million. 

"We  certainly  understand  the  difficult  eco- 
nomic situation  the  state  has  been  wrestling 
with  recently  and  recognize  that  we  need  to  do 
our  part,"  said  President  Graham  B.  Spanier. 
"But  this  reduction  comes  at  a  particularly  dif- 
ficult time.  With  only  four  months  left  in  the  fis- 
cal year,  it  greatly  exacerbates  the  impact  of  the 
cuts." 

Spanier  continued,  "We  will  make  every 
effort  to  limit  the  impact  on  students,  our 
employees  and  our  core  operations." 

Penn  State  receives  less  state  funding  per 
student  than  any  other  state-owned  or  state- 
related  school  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  receives 
less  funding  per  student  than  any  other  school 
in  the  Big  Ten.  The  University's  College  of  Med- 
icine, in  Hershey,  is  ranked  dead  last  in  state 
funding  out  of  the  76  public  medical  schools  in 
the  country. 

"We  will  continue  to  emphasize  quality  in  our 
education,  research  and  outreach  activities.  But 
these  ongoing  budget  cuts  make  it  impossible  to 
do  that  without  passing  additional  costs  to  stu- 
dents and  their  families.  Public  higher  educa- 
tion needs  to  be  a  priority  for  the  common 
wealth  if  the  state  is  going  to  invigorate  its  econ- 
omy, so  our  hope  is  that  this  cycle  of  cuts  will 
come  to  an  end  soon,"  Spanier  said. 
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Penn  State  University 
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News  in  Brief 


Health  services  for  students 

Students  at  University  Park  who  have  an 
urgent  medical  problem  when  University 
Health  Services  (UHS)  is  closed  now  have 
access  to  the  UHS  Telephone  Advice 
Nurse  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 
Experienced  nurses  will  help  students 
decide  if  they  need  immediate  medical 
care,  an  appointment  the  next  day  or  if 
self-care  can  help  them. 

Faculty  and  staff  are  asked  to  alert  stu- 
dents who  have  an  urgent  medical  prob- 
lem when  UHS  is  closed  to  call  the  Advice 
Nurse  at  (814)  863-4463.  Students  with 
routine  or  minor  health  concerns  should 
continue  to  call  UHS  during  office  hours. 

Meat  sale 

The  Penn  State  Block  and  Bridle  Club,  an 
undergraduate  club  affiliated  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences  and  the 
Department  of  Dairy  and  Animal  Science, 
is  holding  its  spring  meat  sale  now 
through  March  20. 

The  club  is  taking  orders  for  Hatfield 
classic  hams;  pork  breakfast-flavored 
sausage;  pork  maple-flavored  sausage; 


smoky-flavored  sausage;  beef  summer 
sausage;  smoke  and  honey  stick;  and 
ground  beef.  Except  for  the  Hatfield  hams, 
all  meat  comes  from  University  livestock. 

For  information  or  to  order,  visit  312 
Henning  Building  on  the  University  Park 
campus  between  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  talk  to 
a  club  member,  e-mail  sbwl27@psu.edu  or 
check  the  Web  at  http://www.das.psu.edu/ 
meatsak.cfm. 

Orders  will  be  available  for  pickup  until 
5  p.m.  April  17  and  18  at  the  Penn  State 
Meats  Lab,  across  from  Beaver  Stadium  on 
Porter  Road. 

This  is  the  club's  primary  fund-raising 
event  Proceeds  go  toward  the  Little  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Show  that  the  club  holds  in 
mid-April  at  the  Agricultural  Arena  on  the 
University  Park  campus  and  also  to  partially 
defray  costs  for  the  students  that  go  to  the 
National  Block  and  Bridle  Convention, 
which  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Nutrition  volunteers 

Sheila  West  and  Penny  Kris-Etherton,  fac- 
ulty in  the  Department  of  Nutritional  Sci- 
ences in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development,  are  seeking  volunteers  for  a 


study  exploring  the  effects  of  diet  on  blood 
vessel  health  and  blood  pressure.  The 
study  needs  non-smoking  males  between 
22  and  65  years  of  age  and  post- 
menopausal woman  not  on  hormone 
replacement  therapy,  who  have  moderately 
elevated  blood  pressure. 

For  more  information,  call  (866)  PSU- 
DIET  (866-778-3438). 

WPSX  needs  volunteers 

Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting's  WPSX- 
TV  is  seeking  individual  volunteers  and 
volunteer  groups  to  answer  phones  for  its 
annual  March  Membership  Drive.  The 
PBS-affiliate  station  is  working  toward  a 
goal  of  $167,000  during  this  membership 
drive,  which  will  take  place  between 
March  1  and  23.  Those  interested  in  volun- 
teering to  support  public  broadcasting  can 
call  (814)  865-3333  or  e-mail 
wavl03@psu.edu. 

Volunteers  will  answer  telephones  and 
record  pledges  of  viewer  support.  For  their 
help,  volunteers  will  be  given  food  and  bev- 
erages, as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  see 
themselves  on  television  or  get  some  free 
publicity  for  their  group. 


Reporting  of  non-compliance 
or  misuse  of  animals 

The  Institutional  Animal  Care  and  Use 
Committee  (IACUC)  has  the  responsibility 
for  ensuring  that  all  animals  used  in 
research,  education  or  testing  activities  at 
the  University  are  treated  humanely  and  in 
accordance  with  all  federal,  state  and  local 
laws  and  regulations.  These  activities  are 
coordinated  through  the  Office  for 
Research  Protections. 

Concerns  or  questions  related  to  proj- 
ects involving  animals  conducted  at  or 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  can 
be  directed  to:  Director  of  Regulatory 
Affairs,  Office  for  Research  Protections, 
212  Kern  Graduate  Building,  University 
Park,  PA  16802;  phone  (814)  865-1775;  fax: 
(814)  863-8699;  e-mail: 
ORProtections@psu.edu. 

Matters  will  be  referred  to  the  IACUC 
chairperson  and  the  attending  veterinarian, 
and  if  appropriate,  the  IACUC.  Concerns 
or  questions  will  be  handled  confidentially. 

Federal  law  prohibits  the  discrimination 
against  people  who  bring  forth  legitimate 
concerns  for  investigation. 


Information  for  publication  in  Intercom  should  be  sent  in  the  body  of  an  e-mail  —  not  as  an  attachment  —  to  AMountz@psu.edu  by  noon  on  the  deadline  day. 
Due  to  the  volume  of  information  received,  hard  copy  or  faxed  material  will  not  be  accepted  for  publication  unless  the  sender  does  not  have  access  to  e-mail. 
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PENN  STATES  RESt 

In  1960  Penn  State  established  the  nation's  first  interdisciplinary  curriculum  in  solid  state  tech 
such  unit  in  the  United  States  to  be  organized  without  federal  block  grant  support.  The  lab  won 
and  chemically  bonded  ceramics. 


SEEDS  OF  WISDOM 

Ancient  wood,  seeds  and  mastodon  dung  lead  to  MacArthur  Award 


By  A'ndrea  Elyse  Messer 
Public  Information 

Perhaps  the  waterproof  containers  of  ancient  Mastodon  dung 
sitting  under  the  lab  benches  and  the  8,000-year-old  elder- 
berry seeds  under  the  microscope  in  her  laboratory  in  Car- 
penter building  are  the  best  indication  of  the  range  and 
scope  of  Lee  Ann  Newsom's  research.  Or  maybe  it  is  her  fascina- 
tion with  wood,  its  origins,  uses,  age  and  species  that  define  her  as 
a  scientist.  All  are  indicative  of  the  fascinating  and  innovative  career 
of  one  of  the  fewer  than  100  paleoethnobotanists  plying  their  trade 
worldwide. 

Two  thirds ■paleoethnobotanist  and  one  third  paleobotanist,  Newsom 
arrived  on  campus  as  an  associate  professor  of  anthropology  a  year  ago 
and  was  recently  named  a  MacArthur  Fellow,  the  first  Penn  State  facul- 
ty member  chosen  for  this  honor.  The  MacArthur  Fellowship  awards 
$250,000  over  a  five-year  period.  Fellows  can  do  anything  they  want 
with  Ore  money  as  it  comes  directly  to  them,  not  to  their  institution  or 
employer. 

Newsom's  career  paUi  was  set  when,  as  an  undergraduate,  she  vol- 
unteered to  work  at  the  Florida  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  ended 
up  with  a  job  handling  collections.  Another  act  of  volunleerism  found 
her  helping  at  an  archaeological  site  that  was  actually  submerged  in  a 
river  bottom. 

"Archaeologists  are  always  complaining  about  poor  preservation  of 
organic  artifacts  such  as  seeds,  bones  and  wood  in  the  tropics,"  said 
Newsom.  "At  that  site  we  found  volumes  of  wood  and  wood  chips  that 
were  debitage  from  making  dugout  canoes  or  other  objects.  We  wanted 
to  know  what  species  of  wood  was  used." 

Unfortunately,  most  foresters  and  wood  anatomists  are  used  to  look- 
ing at  live  trees  and  freshly  cut  products.  They  are  not  familiar  with 
water-soaked,  degraded  old  wood.  Newsom  took  botany  and  forestry 
courses  like  wood  anatomy,  worked  hands-on  with  the  degraded  wood 
and  became  an  expert  on  ancient  wood  identification  and  analysis.  She 


"Archaeologists  are  always  complaining 
about  poor  preservation  of  organic 
artifacts  such  as  seeds,  bones  and  wood 
in  the  tropics." 

Lee  Ann  Newsom 


MacArthur  Fellow  Lee  Ann  Newsom  separates  old  seeds  from  new 
with  the  help  of  a  microscope. 
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looked  at  the  uses  of  wood,  forest  resources  and  the  food  plants  in  the 
diets  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  first  site  and  many  others  since. 

Along  with  the  wood,  the  excavation  also  uncovered  a  variety  of 
plant  foods  including  seed  and  rind  specimens  of  cucurbita  —  squash 
or  gourds  related  to  our  winter  and  summer  squash  and  pumpkins. 
Examination  of  these  cucurbita  remains,  along  with  specimens  later 
recovered  from  additional  wetsites  in  Florida  including  seeds  dating  to 
as  old  as  10,500  B.C.,  showed  that  morphological  changes  had  taken 
place,  suggesting  that  the  plants  were  cultivated.  This  research  helped 
to  establish  that  the  genus  cucurbita  was  indigenous  to  the  region  and 
lent  support  to  the  theory  that  eastern  north  America  was  an  independ- 
ent center  of  plant  domestication. 

Archaeologists  now  believe  that  a  complex  of  plants  including 
gourds  and  squashes,  goosefoot  and  sunflower  were  widely  used  and 
domesticated  in  eastern  North  America  long  before  the  introduction  of 
maize  and  beans  from  the  southwesL 

The  key  to  good  preservation  in  wetsites  is  waterlogged,  oxygen- 
poor  conditions.  That  means  enough  water  and  sediments  to  complete- 
ly entomb  the  remains  so  that  they  reside  in  an  environment  within  a 
lake  or  pond  that  is  essentially  anaerobic  —  lacking  oxygen.  Once  the 
material  is  in  the  oxygen-poor  zone  where  most  bacteria  and  animals 
cannot  survive,  it  remains  relatively  intact  even  for  millennia. 

From  her  work  in  Florida,  Newsom  moved  throughout  the  Carib- 
bean and  has  worked  on  waterlogged  and  carbonized  plant  remains 
from  sites  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Turks  and  Caicos,  Grenada,  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  Haiti,  Cuba,  the  Bahamas  and  other  islands.  She  currently 
is  principal  investigator  on  projects  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Turks  and 
Caicos,  but  works  with  other  researchers  on  other  locations  as  well. 

"In  1985,  a  project  to  build  a  subdivision  in  Florida  decided  to 
remove  a  pond,"  said  Newsom.  "When  they  began  to  dig,  they  realized 
they  were  disturbing  human  burials." 

What  they  had  was  an  Archaic  Period  cemetery  with  about  150  buri- 
als placed  directly  in  the  pond  bottom.  By  analyzing  the  plant  remains 
around  the  human  remains  and  also  in  the  body  cavities,  Newsom  was 
able  to  determine  what  food  items  were  consumed  shortly  before  death 
and  that  most  of  the  individuals  had  been  interred  in  the  late 
summer /early  fall. 

"They  were  buried  under  a  teepee-like  framework  of  wood,  so  that 
also  by  looking  at  when  the  wood  was  harvested  we  could  see  that  it 
was  late  summer  or  early  autumn,"  said  Newsom.  "The  wood  and  buri- 
als were  placed  deeper  than  about  30  centimeters  below  the  surface  in 
the  oxygen-poor  environment  of  the  pond  bottom,  which  resulted  in 
exceptional  preservation." 

Because  the  group  was  probably  nomadic,  cemeteries  that  were 
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tions  that  arise  from  looking  only  at  architecture  or  animal  bones.  By 
adding  information  on  plants  found  at  a  site,  a  better,  fuUer  picture  of 
the  life  ways  of  the  inhabitants  may  be  possible. 

"We've  found  that  the  Calusa  in  Florida,  who  are  generally  consid- 
ered fishermen  not  gardeners,  did  actually  grow  varieties  of  gourds, 
papayas  and  chili  peppers,"  said  Newsom.  "They  were  not  reliant  on 
these  plants,  but  they  did  grow  them." 

Research  in  the  Caribbean  focuses  on  the  migration  of  human 
groups  out  of  the  Amazon  River  basin  into  the  Caribbean.  Newsom  and 
colleagues  are  studying  human  settlement  of  the  islands  emphasizing 
biogeographical  principles.  Analyses  of  plant  remains  have  identified 
the  earliest  maize  and  manioc  —  a  starchy  root  vegetable  that  is  a  sta- 
ple in  the  diet  —  in  the  archipelago. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  investigations  have  found  seeds  from  a  narcotic  plant 
that  does  not  currently  grow  on  the  island.  The  seeds  were  found  only 
in  chiefly  centers,  the  nexuses  of  stratified  societies  in  the  region. 

"We  don't  know  how  the  seeds  got  there,  but  we  know  they  do  not 
grow  there  now,"  said  Newsom.  "One  possibility  is  that  the  plant  was 
imported  and  grown  for  local  use." 

As  to  what  she  will  do  with  the  prize,  Newsom  said  she  hasn't  really 
had  time  to  think  about  it,  but  it  will  give  her  the  flexibility  to  run  some- 
one down  to  the  islands  when  necessary.  She  will  probably  use  it  to 
enhance  the  projects  for  which  she  is  principal  investigator. 

Andrea  Elyse  Messer  can  be  reached  at  aeml@psu.edu. 


Iron  supplements  help  anemic  children 
—  even  those  suffering  from  colds 


By  Barbara  Hale 

Public  Information 

In  a  recent  study,  giving  iron  supplements  to 
anemic  children  when  they  have  a  cold  or 
other  upper  respiratory  tract  infection  (URTI) 
significantly  improved  their  iron  status  with- 
out increasing  stomach  upset  or  other  side 
effects,  according  to  a  Penn  State  nutritionist 

Namanjeet  Ahluwalia,  associate  professor 
of  nutrition  and  principle  investigator  on  the 
research  team,  said,  "Because  of  conflicting 
results  from  previous  studies,  physicians  pre- 
ferred to  be  cautious  and  generally  withhold 
iron  until  a  child  was  infection-free  —  which 
could  delay  the  benefits  of  treatment  if  a  child 
is  iron  deficient 

"Our  study  shows  no  increase  in  gastro- 
intestinal or  other  side  effects  from  supple-  - 
mentation.  In  fact,  children  who  received  the 
iron  supplement  experienced  nine  to  10  fewer 
sick  days  dian  those  who  did  not  Those  who 
did  not  receive  supplementation  were  sick 
more  often  and  for  longer  periods  of  time." 

She  added.  "Iron  deficiency  affects  about 
10  percent  of  U.S.  infants  and  toddlers  and  is 
a  leading  health  risk  factor  in  high  mortality, 
developing  and  developed  countries.  Our 
study  shows  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  to 
give  correcting  iron  deficiency  a  back  seat  in 
children  who  have  upper  respiratory  tract 
infections  if  iron  deficiency  is  indicated." 

The  study  was  authored  by  Angela  de 
Silva,  a  doctoral  candidate  at  the  University  of 
Colombo  whom  Ahluwalia  is  co-advising; 
Sunethra  Atukorala.  professor  of  biochem- 


istry at  the  University  of  Colombo;  and  Iran- 
gahi  Weerasinghe,  a  physician  at  the  Lady 
Ridgeway  Children's  Hospital  in  Colombo 
and  Ahluwalia.  Nearly  500  children  were 
recruited  for  the  study  from  among  the 
patients  at  the  Outpatient  Department  of  the 
Lady  Ridgeway  Children's  Hospital  in  Colom- 
bo, Sri  Lanka.  Among  the  study  participants 
with  infections,  127  children  were  given  sup- 
plements and  52  given  a  placebo  or  pills  that 
did  not  contain  iron.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  children  without  infection  were  given 
iron  and  50  given  the  placebo.  All  children 
who  were  still  anemic  at  die  end  of  the  eight- 
week  study  period  received  supplements. 
The  supplement  was  a  tablet  containing  60 
mg  of  iron,  the  recommended  daily  dose.  Of 
the  children  with  infections,  those  who 
received  iron  had  29"percent  fewer  upper  res- 
piratory episodes  than  those  who  received  a 
placebo  and  had  infectious  episodes  that  were 
40  percent  less  severe  than  those  of  the  chil- 
dren who  received  placebos.  Children  who 
did  not  have  iron  deficiency  but  received  iron 
anyway  didn't  have  an  increase  in  colds  or 
stomach  upset  vs.  those  given  placebo. 

The  team  concluded:  The  higher  mean 
number  of  illness-free  days  in  the  children 
who  received  iron  than  in  those  who  received 
placebo  suggests  that  iron  supplementation  is 
likely  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  these 
children  and  ensure  better  school  atten- 
dance." 


Barbara  Hale  can  be  reached  at 
bah@psu.edu. 


RESEARCH  NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Spanish  language 
becomes  core  skill 

For  college  students  nationwide,  Spanish  is 
no  longer  just  another  foreign  language 
class,  but  is  increasingly  a  key  basic  course 
such  as  English  composition,  math,  science 
or  humanities,  said  a  Penn  State  educator. 

The  burgeoning  enrollments  of  Spanish 
in  American  colleges  and  universities  are  a 
reflection  of  demographic  realities,  said 
John  M.  Lipski,  professor  and  chair  of  the 
Spanish  department. 

"Spanish  has  become  our  de  facto  sec- 
ond language  —  and  in  some  regions,  the 
first  language,"  Lipski  said.  "This  is  a 
unique  phenomenon  in  the  200-year  histo- 
ry of  the  United  States,  which  has  always 
been  an  aggressively  and  often  xenophobi- 
cally  monolingual  nation." 

Most  college  students  take  Spanish  for 
quite  pragmatic  reasons,  using  it  to  help 
anchor  their  curriculums  in  business  and 
international  studies.  American  students 
appreciate  the  fact  that,  apart  from  the 
domestic  importance  of  Spanish,  it  has  more 
than  400  million  native  speakers  worldwide. 

"This  makes  Spanish  one  of  the  top  lan- 
guages of  international  trade  and  commu- 
nication, ranking  from  fourth  place  to  sec- 
ond depending  on  the  criteria,"  Lipski  said. 


Teens  prefer  talking 
to  Mom  about  drugs 

When  it  comes  to  talks  about  serious  sub- 
jects such  as  taking  drugs,  U.S.  teens 
apparently  believe  that  mother  knows  best, 
a  Penn  State  expert  said. 

"Seventy  percent  of  the  adolescents  in 
my  study  stated  that  they  were  more  com- 
fortable discussing  important  topics  with 
their  mothers,"  noted  Michelle  A.  Miller- 
Day,  assistant  professor  of  communication 
arts  and  sciences. 

"This  contrasted  with  12  percent  of  the 
respondents  who  favored  talking  with  their 
fathers,  7.4  percent  who  preferred  their 
grandparents,  7.4  percent  who  went  to  sib- 
lings, and  3  percent  who  preferred  talking 
with  other  extended  family  members.  Nei- 
ther race  nor  gender  had  any  significant 
impact  on  the  overall  tendency  of  teen- 
agers to  confide  in  their  mothers." 

Her  study  also  noted  that  young  people 
are  much  more  impressed  by  the  continu- 
ing lifestyle  examples  set  by  their  parents 
and  "normalizing"  drug  talks  by  integrat- 
ing them  into  normal  family  routines  than 
by  the  one  sit-down  "drug  talk"  advocated 
by  the  contemporary  media. 
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Lectures 


Science  lecture  looks  at  settling  the  moon 

A  free  public  lecture.  "Settling 
the  Moon:  The  Challenge  and 
the  Possible  Rewards,"  will  be 
given  Feb.  22  by  James  D. 
Burke,  an  aeronautical  engineer 
with  the  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory and  an  adviser  to  the  Plan- 
etary Society. 

Burke's  presentation  will  take 
place  from  11  a.m.  to  about  12:30 
p.m.  in  100  Thomas  Building  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

The  lecture  is  the  fifth  of  six  consecutive     behavior  under  stress. 
Saturday-morning  lectures  during  the  2003  For  information,  call  (814)  8633453,  e-mail 

Penn  State  Lectures  on  the  Frontiers  of  Sci-     science@psu.edu.  or  click  on  die  Web  link  at 
ence.  The  series,  "Beyond  Earth:  Living  on     http://wwuxscietice.psu.edu/alert/frontiers/ 
Other  Worlds,"  is  designed  to  be  a  free     Frontiersbtdex.html. 

e-Portfolio  talk  will  examine  challenges,  services 


James  D.  Buriie 


minicourse  for  the  enjoyment 
and  education  of  Central  Penn- 
sylvania residents. 

Burke  will  discuss  scientific 
developments  Uiat  are  needed  for 
the  establishment  of  a  setdement 
on  the  moon,  including  closed 
ecological  life-support  systems 
using  lunar  resources,  research  to 
reveal  the  nature  of  the  putative 
lunar  polar  ices  and  fundamental 
knowledge  of  human  interactive 


The  University's  e-Portfolio  Initiative  will  be 
held  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  Feb.  28  in  141  Com- 
puter Building  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  three  Tech- 
nologies for  Learning  Forum  seminars  spon- 
sored by  Information  Technology  Services. 
The  speaker  will  be  Glenn  Johnson, 
instructional  designer  and  project  manager 
of  the  e-Portfolio  Initiative.  This  will  be  a 
discussion-based  presentation  that  will 


review  the  services  newly  available  at 
http://portfolio.psu.edu  and  present  the 
issues  and  challenges  related  to  e-Portfolio 
development 

Participants  may  bring  a  lunch  and  a 
beverage.  To  reserve  a  seat,  register  online 
at  http://its.psu.edu/training/.  For  more 
information  on  the  Technologies  for  Learn- 
ing Forum  series,  check  the  Web  at 
http://tlt.its.psu.edu/fmc/teach/. 


Watershed  runoff  topic  of  hydrosystems  talk 


Ying  Fan  Reinfelder.  a  member  of 
the  Department  of  Geological  Sciences 

at  Rutgers  University,  will  speak  on 
"Modeling  Watershed  Runoff:  Is  There 

a  Fundamental  Scale?"  from  12:15  to 
1:15  p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  21,  in  the 
Stavely  Conference  Room,  202  Hammond 


Building  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  talk  is  part  of  the  Department  of 
Civil  and  Environmental  Engineering's 
Hydrosystems  Seminar  Series. 

This  study  explores  the  use  of  natural 
hill  slopes  as  the  elemental  units  in  formu- 
lating a  distributed  watershed  model. 


Comparative  Literature  luncheon  series  continues 


Alice  Sheppard,  assistant  professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  comparative  literature,  will  speak 
Feb.  24  on  "Reading  King  Alfred  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,"  as  the  next  Com- 
parative Literature  Luncheon  speaker. 

The  event  is  a  weekly,  informal  lunchtime 
gathering  of  students,  faculty  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community. 


The  events  begin  with  lunch  from  12:15 
to  12:40  p.m.  in  102  Kern  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  Participants  may 
bring  their  own  lunch  or  buy  something  in 
Kern  Cafeteria.  Coffee  and  tea  are  provid- 
ed. The  speaker  will  begin  at  about  12:40 
p.m. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  public. 


Author  to  discuss  new  history  of  commonwealth 


Randall  M.  Miller.  William  Dirk  Warren  '50 
sesquicentennial  chair  and  professor  of  his- 
tory at  SL  Joseph's  University  and  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  book  Pennsylvania:  A  His- 
tory of  the  Commonwealth,  will  speak  at  4:30 
p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  27,  in  the  Foster  Audi- 
torium, 101  Pattee  Library  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus.  Miller  will  give  brief 
remarks,  followed  by  a  book-signing  ses- 


Pennsylvania:  A  History  of  the  Common- 
wealth, edited  by  Miller  and  William  Pen- 
cak,  professor  of  history  at  Penn  State,  is 
the  first  comprehensive  history  of  the  state 
in  more  than  20  years.  The  event  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Penn  State  University  Press, 
the  University  Libraries,  the  Pennsylvania 
Center  for  the  Book  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission. 

For  information,  call  (814)  865*101. 


'Arts  in  Healing'  conference  set  for  March  27-29 


The  University's  Arts  and  Health  Outreach 
Initiative  (AHOD  will  hold  its  first  confer- 
ence, "Arts  in  Healing,  Arts  in  Health 
Care,"  March  27-29  in  the  College  of  Med- 
icine at  Hershey  Medical  Center.  Topics  to 
be  covered  include  research  on  and  prac- 
tice in  how  the  arts  interface  with  and 
enhance  healing  and  health  care;  personal 
stories  of  healing  in  which  the  arts  played 
a  pivotal  role;  and  a  look  at  arts-infused  car- 
ing-for-the-caregiver  models  and  exempla- 
ry national  arts  in  medicine  programs.  An 
optional,  hands-on  immersion  experience  in 
using  and  promoting  the  arts  for  self-care 
will  be  offered  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
capped  by  a  poetry  reading  by  nurse-poet 
Judy  Schaefer  and  other  poets  in  The  Kien- 
le  Center  for  Humanistic  Medicine,  in  the 
College  of  Medicine. 

AHOI  is  a  partnership-based  collabora- 
tion devoted  to  demonstrating  and  docu- 
menting the  interrelationships  between  the 
arts  and  health,  supported  by  the  Colleges 
of  Arts  and  Architecture,  Health  and 
Human  Development,  and  Medicine,  and 
Penn  State  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension.  In  addition  to  a  roster  of  faculty 
speakers  representing  the  AHOI  partners, 
keynote  presenters  to  be  featured  at  the 
conference  include  Dr.  Michael  Magee, 
director,  Pfizer  Medical  Humanities  Initia- 
tive and  senior  fellow  in  humanities  to  the 


World  Medical  Association;  Mary  Rock- 
wood  Land,  co-founder  of  Shands  Arts  in 
Medicine,  University  of  Florida;  Dr.  John 
Graham-Pole,  co-founder  and  medical 
director  of  Shands  Arts  in  Medicine,  and 
professor  of  pediatrics  and  pediatric  hos- 
pice director.  University  of  Florida;  Amy 
Hamblin,  art  program  director,  University 
of  Washington  Medical  Center;  and  Dr. 
Barry  Bittman,  CEO  and  medical  director, 
Meadville  Medical  Center's  Mind-Body 
Wellness  Center. 

Additional  features  of  the  conference 
include  an  interactive  rhythm-based  activi- 
ties with  clinical  intent  workshop  led  by 
Mark  Seaman,  drummer  and  facilitator  of 
ongoing  programs  for  the  Caron  Founda- 
tion Drug  and  Alcohol  Rehab  Center,  Wern- 
ersville;  and  a  performance  of  an  original 
theatre  piece  on  eating  disorders,  "Body 
Loathing,  Body  Love,"  by  University  Park 
Ensemble  under  the  artistic  direction  of 
Barry  Kur,  professor  of  theatre.  The  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Orthopedic  Surgeons', 
touring  art  show,  "eMotion  Pictures:  An 
Exhibition  of  Orthopedics  in  Art,"  and 
selected  works  from  The  "Visible  Skeleton" 
Series  created  by  Laura  Ferguson,  also  will 
be  on  display  during  the  conference. 

For  a  detailed  conference  agenda  and  to 
register,  check  the  Web  at  http://www. 
outreach.psu.edu/CM/ 'ArtslnHealing. 


Disability  Studies  lectures  continue  in  March 


The  University's  Rock  Ethics  Institute  will 
sponsor  or  co-sponsor  a  variety  of  lectures  this 
spring  on  the  University  Park  campus.  As  part 
of  the  Disability  Studies  Lecture  Series,  poet, 
essayist  and  activist  Eli  Clare  will  present 
"Stolen  Bodies,  Reclaimed  Bodies"  on  March 
4.  On  March  31,  Susan  Squier,  the  Brill  pro- 
fessor of  women's  studies,  will  present  "Med- 
itating on  Disability"  as  the  final  lecture  in  that 
series. 

Also,  the  Rock  Ethics  Institute  Disability 
Studies  Initiative  is  co-sponsoring  a  lecture 
tided  'The  Laws  of  Disability  Studies:  Gender, 


Disability  and  the  Politics  of  Discrimination  by 
Appearance,"  which  will  be  given  by  Susan 
Sweikat3p.m.April29. 

According  to  Nancy  Tuana,  director  of  the 
Rock  Ethics  Institute,  the  lectures  are 
designed  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  think 
about  critical  ethical  issues  surrounding  these 
topics,  as  well  as  publicizing  the  initiatives  of 
the  institute  to  encourage  those  with  common 
interests  to  participate. 

For  more  information,  call  the  Rock  Ethics 
Institute  at  (814)  8630314  or  check  the  Web 
at  http://philosophy.la.psu.edu/ethics. 


Role  of  soil  analysis  in  potassium  supply  explored 


Tore  Krogstad,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Soil  and  Water  Sciences  in  Aas,  Norway, 
will  give  a  presentation  from  3:35  to  4:25 
p.m.  Feb.  21  in  101  Agricultural  Sciences 
and  Industries  Building  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 


He  will  speak  on  "Soil  Analysis  as  Pre- 
dictors of  Potassium  Supply  to  Grass  and  to 
Achieve  Good  Mineral  Balance." 

The  host  for  the  event  is  the  Department 
of  Crop  and  Soil  Sciences. 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-1601. 


COURSES 

College  of  Education 

The  47th  Educational  Office  Professionals 
Conference  will  be  held  April  30  to  May  2  at 
The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel, 
University  Park.  Offered  by  the  College  of 
Education  in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  of  Educational  Office  Pro- 
fessionals, it  will  serve  as  a  forum  for  com- 


pleting the  education,  experience  and  profes- 
sional activity  requirements  endorsed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Educational  Office 
Professionals. 

Information  and  registration:  Call 
Kathy  Karchner  at  (814)  863-5100,  e-mail 
ConferenceInfol@outreach.psu.edu  or 
check  the  Web  at  http://www.outreach. 
psu.edu/CM/EducationalSecretaries/ 


February  20,  2003 
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University  Park  Calendar 


February  21  -  March  1 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Monday,  February  24 

"Reclaiming  the  Game"  World  Tour,  Harlem  Glo- 
betrotters, 7  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 
For  tickets,  call  (814)  865-5555. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  February  21 

Alan  Jackson  with  Darryl  Worley  and  Jennifer 
Hanson,  7:30  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 
For  tickets,  call  (814)  865-5555. 

Saturday,  February  22 

The  Penn  State  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  8  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814) 
865-0255. 

Sunday,  February  23 

Liza  Minnelli,  7:30  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Cen- 
ter. For  tickets,  call  (814)  865-5555. 

Tuesday,  February  25 

The  Penn  State  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble, 
8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall.  For  tickets,  call 
(814)  865-0431. 

Thursday,  February  27 

The  Penn  State  Clarinet  Ensemble,  Bach's 
Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 

Saturday,  March  1 

Carmina  Burana,  Pennsylvania  Ballet  and 
Orchestra  with  State  College  Choral  Society, 
8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets, 
call  (814)  863-0255. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  February  21 

Ying  Fan  Reinfelder  on  "Modeling  Watershed 
Runoff:  Is  There  a  Fundamental  Scale?" 
12:15  to  1:15  p.m.,  202  Hammond. 

Helen  H.L.  Choy  on  "Impact  of  Earnings  Man- 
agement Flexibility,"  3:30  to  5  p.m., 
333  Beam. 

Tore  Krogstad  on  "Soil  Analysis  as  Predictors  of 
Potassium  Supply  to  Grass  and  to  Achieve 
Good  Mineral  Balance,"  3:35  to  4:25  p.m., 
101  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries. 

Saturday,  February  22 

James  D.  Burke  on  "Settling  the  Moon:  The 
Challenge  and  the  Possible  Rewards," 
li  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.,  100  Thomas. 


"A  Journey  Across  Asia:  Enduring  Traditions  and  Customary  Goods,"  is  on  display  in  the 
Exhibit  Cases,  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus,  through  July  3.  This 
exhibit  provides  a  glimpse  of  traditional  Asian  cultures  by  including  objects  used  by 
people  from  diverse  backgrounds.  For  more  information,  call  the  HUB-Robeson  galleries 
at  (814)  865-2563  or  check  the  Web  at  http://www.sa.psu.edu/galleries. 


Monday,  February  24 

David  Kempe  on  "Gossip  and  Information  Flow 
in  Networks,"  10  to  11  a.m.,  302  Pond 
Laboratory. 

David  Reming  on  "Scorpionates:  Structure,  Syn- 
thesis and  Biological  Applications," 
11:15  a.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

William  Hancock  on  "Harnessing  Kinesin  Motili- 
ty: Channels,  Electrophoresis,  Microtubule 
Cargo  Attachment,"  noon,  339  Davey 
Laboratory. 

Alice  Sheppard  on  "Reading  King  Alfred  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,"  12:40  p.m., 
102  Kern. 

Deirdre  Shoemaker  on  a  subject  to  be 

announced,  3  p.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 


Wednesday,  February  28 

William  Dever  on  "The  Age  of  Solomon  —  Histo- 
ry or  Myth?  The  Archaeological  Picture,"  8  to 

10  p.m.,  107  Carpenter. 
Thursday,  February  27 

Celine  Boehm  on  a  subject  to  be  announced, 

11  a.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 
Bhaskar  DasGupta  on  Tiling  and  Packing  Prob- 
lems with  Applications,"  4  p.m.,  302  Pond 
Laboratory. 

Sharon  Stephenson  on  "An  Inherently  Gendered 
Discipline?  A  Global  Look  at  Women  in 
Physics,"  4  p.m.,  117  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Randall  M.  Miller,  4:30  p.m.,  101  Pattee  Library. 

Friday,  February  28 

The  University's  e-Portfolio  Initiative,  noon  to 
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1  p.m.,  141  Computer.  To  register,  check  the 
Web  at  http://its.psu.edu/training/. 

Justin  Golightly  on  a  subject  to  be  announced, 
2:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Charles  Jones  on  "HPO  Does  Not  Follow  Walsh's 
Rules!  Improved  Molecular  Structures  From 
the  Spectroscopy  of  Jet-cooled  HOP  and 
DPO,"  2:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Dr,  Urs  A.  Leuenberger  on  "Sleep  Apnea,"  4  to 
5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiological  Research 
Center. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

"A  Journey  Across  Asia;  Enduring  Traditions  and 
Customary  Goods,"  through  July  3. 

"A  Passion  for  Quilts,"  Centre  Pieces  Quilt  Guild, 
through  March  18. 

"A  Spiritual  Retreat,"  by  Carol  Lindsay,  through 
March  23, 

"Natural  and  Man-Made  Landscapes,"  by  Craig 
Suppo,  through  March  23. 

"Artisans  in  Afghanistan:  Ordinary  Objects,  Extra- 
ordinary Skills,"  through  July  3. 

Sculpture  by  Joe  Mooney,  through  May  30. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"An  Endless  Panorama  of  Beauty:  From  the  Jean 
and  Alvin  Snowiss  Collection,"  through 
May  16. 

"Rodin's  Obsession:  The  Gates  of  Hell,  Selec- 
tions from  the  Iris  and  B.  Gerald  Cantor  Col- 
lection," by  sculptor  Auguste  Rodin,  through 
June  1. 

Pattee  and  Patemo  Library  exhibit  areas 

"Celebrating  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,"student- 
designed  posters,  through  March  14. 

"A  Visual  History  of  African  American  Blues, 
Jazz  and  Gospel,"  by  Jerry  Zolten,  through 
March  14. 

"Artists'  Books,"  student  artwork  from  Art  446, 
through  May  1. 

"Schwab  Auditorium:  100  Years  of  Success," 
through  April  10. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities, 
including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a  detailed 
listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes' 
conferences,  visit  the  Web  at  http://www. 
outreach.psu.edu/conferences.html. 


ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT 


Philharmonic  Orchestra 

The  Penn  State  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
will  give  a  concert  at  8  p.m.  Saturday, 
Feb.  22,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  Tickets  can 
be  purchased  at  the  door  or  by  calling 
(814)  865-0255  or  (800)  ARTS-TK.  The 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  is  under  the 
direction  of  Gerardo  Edelstein. 

Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble 

The  Penn  State  Symphonic  Wind 
Ensemble  will  give  a  concert  at  8  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Feb.  25,  in  Esber  Recital  Hall 
on  the  University  Park  campus.  Tickets 
can  be  purchased  at  the  door  or  by 


calling  (814)  865-0431.  The  Symphonic 
Wind  Ensemble  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dennis  Glocke. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Penn  State  Clarinet  Ensemble  will 
perform  at  the  Bach's  Lunch  at  12:10  p.m. 
Thursday,  Feb.  27,  in  Eisenhower  Chapel 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  free,  20-minute  concert  is  spon- 
sored by  the  School  of  Music  and  the 
University  Lutheran  Campus  Ministry. 
Following  the  performance,  audience 
members  may  take  their  bag  lunches  to 
Memorial  Lounge  of  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  Beverage  is  provided. 


Bryce  Jordan  Center  announces  2  big  shows 


Pearl  Jam,  with  special  guest  Sparta,  will 
play  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  at  7:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  May  3.  Tickets  are  $37  and  will 
go  on  sale  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  22. 
Wristbands  will  be  made  available  from  8 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Feb.  21  and  from  8  to  9  a.m. 
Feb.  22  for  those  wishing  to  purchase  tick- 
ets at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Ticket  Center  only. 

The  group  recently  released  its  sev- 
enth studio  album,  "Riot  Act,"  which 
debuted  at  No.  5  on  the  Billboard  Charts. 

Bill  Gaither  will  bring  his  Homecoming 
Concert  Let  Freedom  Ring  Tour  2003  to 
The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  at  7  p.m.  June  6. 
The  concert  features  family  entertainment 


including  gospel  music,  comedy  and 
songs  from  the  1950s  and  '60s. 

Tickets  are  $21.75  and  $32.75  and  are 
on  sale  now.  Discounts  are  available  for 
youths  age  2  to  12  and  senior  citizens. 
Groups  of  20  or  more  will  receive  $2  off 
the  price  of  each  ticket  For  group  sales 
information  call  (814)  863-1812. 


Tickets  are  available  at  The  Bryce  Jordan 
Ticket  Center,  Eisenhower  Auditorium, 
select  Uni-Marts,  the  Altoona  campus  ticket 
outlet,  by  phone  at  (814)  865-5555  or 
(800)  863-3336,  and  online  at 
h  tip: //www. .  bjc.  psu.  edu. 
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Bob  Campbell,  boiler  operator,  inspects  the  fire  in  one  of  the  plant's  five  boilers.  Four  are  heated  by  coal;  the  fifth  uses  natural  gas. 
The  coal  is  fed  to  the  boilers  by  conveyor.  Inside  the  furnace,  temperatures  reach  between  1.500  and  2.000  degrees. 

Photos:  Greg  Grie( 


On -campus  plant  - 
works  hard  to  keep 
University  Park  warm 


A  coal  car,  working  on  a  counterweight  system,  hauls  coal  up  to  the  coal 
bunker  in  the  top  floor  of  the  building,  dumps  it  into  a  tram  car,  shown, 
which  travels  horizontally  across  the  floor  and  dumps  the  coal  into  a 
bunker,  which  holds  900  tons.  Below,  turbines  generate  electricity  for 
various  uses  around  campus. 


- 

~  <l 

\ 

From  ihe  out- 
side, the  West 
Campus  Steam 
Plant  located  on 
College  Avenue 
looks  like  a 
brick  class 
building.  Its 
banks  of  tall  pal- 
adium  windows 
may  fool 
passersby,  but 
step  inside  and 
feel  the  heat. 
Boilers  hiss  and 
steam,  furnaces 
flare  and  the  tur- 
bines hum  and 
thrum  beneath 
your  feet.  The 
plant,  built  in 
1929,  has  been 
in  operation  for 
about  74  years, 
using  coal  to 
feed  the  boilers 
that  provide 
steam  heat  for 
most  of  the  Uni- 
versity Park 
campus. 


The  enormous  coal  hoppers  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  plant  are  fed  by  a 
coal  car  on  a  pulley  system  that 
brings  coal  up  from  the  basement  to 
the  top  floor  and  dumps  it. 
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University  offers  training  to  family  child-care  providers 


By  Julie  A.  Brink 
Public  Information 

Kim  Smith  of  Centre  Hall  and  Rhonda  Leiter  of  Howard 
watch  other  people's  children  full  time  for  a  living. 

They  are  two  of  the  64  home-care  providers  in  Centre 
County  caring  for  an  estimated  384  children.  The  number 
is  growing,  according  to  Cynthia  Pollich,  family  child-care 


adviser  from  the  Office  of  Human  Resources  Work/Life 
Programs.  Her  office  provides  training  to  home-care 
providers  like  Smith  and  Leiter,  both  of  whom  are  continu- 
ing their  educations  through  the  University. 

They  are  working  toward  their  Child  Development 
Association  (CDA)  certificates  through  training  offered  by 
the  Office  of  Human  Resources  Work/Life  Programs.  The 
certificate  recognizes  competencies  in  a  series  of  child- 


care  issues.  Pollich  is  in  charge  of  those  training  pro- 
grams, which  include  classes,  home  visits,  observation 
and  advice. 

She  provides  training  in  areas  of  childhood  develop- 
ment, professional  development  and  health  and  safety.  Her 
classes  are  geared  toward  the  educational  needs  of  the 

Training,  page  2 


Snowed  in 


The  owner  of  this  car  did  not  obey  the  mandatory  Midnight  Clear  at  University  Park  during  the  snowstorm  that  hit  Feb. 
16-17.  Police  cleared  off  just  enough  of  the  windshield  to  leave  behind  a  ticket.  For  pictures  of  the  snow  from 
several  campuses,  check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/extra/2003/snow2/. 

Ptioto:  Tysen  Kendig 


Grants  helping  University 
prepare  students  for  college 

By  Gary  W.  Cramer 

Public  Information 

AND  GER1  WEILACHER 

Educational  Equity 

When  Richard  Rubano  Jr.,  superintendent  of  the  Farrell 
Area  School  District  in  Mercer  Counly,  thinks  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  middle  and  high  school  kids  in  his  close-knit  com- 
munity who  aspire  to  attend  college,  he  knows  that  the 
key  to  preparing  them  lies  in  personalized  help  at  the  local 
level. 

"Ours  is  the  third-poorest  school  district  in  the  state, 
and  one  of  the  things  that  is  remarkable  is  that  while  only 

Grants,  page  3 

Irwin  elected  a  member  of 
National  Academy  of  Engineering 

Mary  Jane  Irwin,  distinguished  professor  of  computer  sci- 
ence and  engineering,  has  been  named  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Engineering 
(NAE).  Irwin  was  cited  for  her 
contributions  to  VLSI  architecture 
and  automated  design,  which  have 
helped  shape  the  field  of  modern 
computer  architecture. 

The  NAE  is  composed  of  an 
elite  group  of  senior  professionals 
in  academia,  business  and  govern- 
ment who  are  among  the  world's 
most  accomplished  engineers.  The  Jane  |iw|.n 

more  than  2,000  peer-elected 
members  and  foreign  associates  provide  leadership  and 

Irwin,  page  2 
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home  providers. 

"When  I  first  started,  providers  wanted 
information  on  fun  stuff  like  arts  and 
crafts,"  she  said.  "Now  they're  moving 
toward  the  professional  development  area 
of  their  profession  —  the  business  aspects 
of  becoming  an  entrepreneur,  a  better 
understanding  of  early  childhood  educa- 
tion." 

CDA  classes  center  on  eight  profession- 
al competencies:  professional  develop- 
ment, communications,  parent  participa- 
tion, child  development,  health,  safety, 
observation  and  record  keeping. 

Some  13  people  are  enrolled  right  now 
working  toward  their  140  hours  of  class- 
work  to  get  certification.  The  evening 

classes  are  held  in 

various  locations 
around  the  county. 

Pollich  also  pub- 
lishes a  hefty 
monthly  newsletter, 
The  Network,  that 
includes  informa- 
tion on  child-health 
issues,  activities 
and  crafts,  a  month- 
ly calendar  of  ideas, 
book  lists,  Web 
sites,  songs  and  poems  and  CDA  class 
information  as  well  as  a  schedule  of  train- 
ing sessions. 

The  newsletter  gives  a  pretty  good 
description  of  what  Pollich's  office  has  to 
offer:  ideas  on  good  business  practices, 
including  marketing  and  advertising,  con- 
tracts, handbooks,  the  interview  process 
for  new  families:  support  of  other  profes- 
sionals and  providers  in  the  area;  access  to 
a  lending  library;  and  training  toward 
hours  needed  by  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  in  areas  like  paperwork,  taxes, 
child  development,  crafts,  inclusion,  etc. 

Tiie  Network,  found  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.  ohr.psu.  edu/worklife/Network, 
is  mailed  out  to  providers  in  Centre, 
Clearfield.  Clinton,  Elk  and  Jefferson 
counties. 

Pollich  anticipates  a  rising  number  of 
home-care  providers  requiring  training. 

"The  economy  is  playing  into  it  as  peo- 
ple are  losing  their  jobs,"  she  said. 
"Women  are  staying  home  because  they 
can't  afford  child  care,  but  need  the  sec- 
ond income. 

"People  expect  a  lot  from  the  providers 
but  don't  want  to  pay  them  for  all  they  do," 
Pollich  continued.  They  make  very  poor 
wages  and  work  long,  hard  hours.  As  the 


Cynthia  Pollich 


Home-care  providers  Laurie  Judy  and  Tami  Spotts  listen  to  a  presentation  on  tax  laws  for 
child-care  providers.  The  presentation  was  part  of  the  professional  development  unit 
for  the  Child  Development  Association  (CDA)  certificate. 


rules  for  inclusion  have  changed  to  be  a 
natural  environment,  many  families  are  ■ 
choosing  to  send  their  children  to  family 
home  providers,  so  their  training  must  be 
geared  to  support  and  caring  for  children 
with  special  needs." 

From  7:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday,  Smith  cares  for  four  chil- 
dren ranging  in  age  from  2  to  5.  She's 
been  doing  it  for  the  past  eight  years. 

Smith  quit  a  $22,000  a  year  job  to  start 
the  project,  joking  that  she'd  never  even 
been  a  baby  sitter  before  she  took  on  full- 
time,  child-care  duties. 

"She  (Pollich)  has  been  a  huge  asset," 
Smith  said.  "We  can  call  her  and  she'll 
come  out  and  help  you  set  up  your  pro- 
gram better.  I  sure  wish  Cyndy  and  her 
program  had  been  here  eight  to  10  years 
ago  when  I  first  started  out.  It  would  have 
been  a  great  help." 

Smith,  who  is  working  toward  an  asso- 
ciate degree  in  early  childhood  education 
as  well  as  a  CDA  through  the  University, 
has  taken  a  number  of  courses  with  Pol- 
lich, whom  she  credited  with  helping  her 
find  grants  and  scholarships  to  continue 
her  education  as  well  as  better  serve  the 
children  in  her  charge. 

For  instance.  Smith  cares  for  a  hearing- 
impaired  youngster.  She's  taken  several 
classes  in  sign  language  and  one  on  set- 
ting up  her  home  environment  for  healthy, 
safe  learning. 


She  said  the  training  programs  helped 
her  find  support  from  her  peers. 

"If  s  nice  to  talk  to  other  providers  —  to 
know  I'm  not  the  only  one  who  has  the 
problem,"  she  said.  "When  you  work  by 
yourself  for  10-12  hours  a  day  with  just 
children,  you  forget  there  are  other  adults 
out  there  with  the  same  issues." 

Leiter  has  four  children  ranging  in  ages 
from  10  months  to  7  years  in  her  care  and 
expects  to  soon  have  another  child  join 
her.  The  children  are  at  her  house  from 
6:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Mondays  through 
Thursdays  and  5:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Fri- 
days. 

"I'm  getting  better  ideas  on  ways  I  can 
communicate  with  parents,  communicate 
with  children  and  teaching  children  — 
whether  its  teaching  them  to  share  or 
teaching  them  math  concepts,"  she  said. 
"I've  furthered  my  education  so  that  I'm  a 
better  teacher  and  provider  for  the  chil- 
dren." 

Pollich  recently  received  a  $66,800 
grant  from  the  state  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  to  continue  her  work.  It  will  aug- 
ment and  support  current  training  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

"We  are  here  as  a  support  resource,  not 
as  a  monitor,"  Pollich  said. 


Julie  A.  Brink  can  be  reached  at 
>su.edu. 


Information  for  publication  in  Intercom  should  be  sent  in  the  body  of  an  e-mail  —  not  as  an  attachment  — 

to  Mtomrtz@B5o.edB  by  noon  on  the  deadline  day. 

Due  to  the  volume  of  information  received,  hard  copy  or  faxed  material  will  not  be  accepted  for  publication 

unless  the  sender  does  not  have  access  to  e-mail. 
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expertise  for  numerous  projects  focused 
on  the  relationship  between  engineering, 
technology  and  quality  of  life. 

Election  to  the  NAE  is  considered  the 
highest  professional  honor  an  engineer 
can  attain. 

Irwin  is  the  10th  Penn  State  faculty 
member  to  be  elected  to  the  NAE.  Of  the 
10,  seven  are  from  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering. 

In  addition  to  her  numerous  honors 
and  awards,  Irwin  is  among  a  small  num- 
ber of  computer  scientists  to  be  honored 
as  a  Fellow  of  both  the  Association  of 
Computing  Machinery  and  the  Institute 
of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers. 
She  also  holds  leadership  positions  in  a 
number  of  national  professional  societies. 

Irwin  has  been  extremely  active  in  the 
University  community,  including  serving 
on  the  Commission  for  Women,  the 
Women  in  Engineering  Program  Advisory 
Board,  and  the  Information  Sciences  and 
Technology  School  Implementation  Com- 
mittee. 

She  also  served  as  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Computer  Science  from  1991  to 
1993. 

Irwin  has  been  a  member  of  the  Penn 
State  faculty  since  1977.  She  holds  a  bach- 
elor of  science  degree  in  mathematics 
from  Memphis  State  University,  and  a 
master  of  science  and  doctorate  from  the 
University  of  Illinois. 


APPOINTMENTS 

The  following  people  were  recently 
appointed  to  new  posi- 
tions at  the  University: 

■  Duane  Bullock, 
manager  of  supplier 
diversity  and  environ- 
mentally responsible 
purchasing; 

■  lames  Hasting, 
distinguished  profes- 
sor of  geosciences  and 
meteorology; 

■  Digby  MacDonald, 
distinguished  profes- 
sor of  materials  sci- 
ence and  engineering; 
and 

■  Gary  Messing,  dis- 
tinguished professor 
of  materials  science 
and  engineering. 

For  details,  check 
the  Web  at  http:/www. 
psu.  edu/ur/ 'archives/ 
intercom_2003/Feb27/ 
appointments.html. 


Gary  Messing 
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Students  are  making  life  better,  1  vacant  lot  at  a  time 


By  Allison  Kessler 
Public  Information 

The  children  of  Allison  Hill  are  hopeful. 
Much  like  many  young,  bright-eyed  chil- 
dren across  the  nation,  these  kids  have 
dreams  of  becoming  doctors,  firefighters, 
actors  and  professional  athletes. 

Even  the  conditions  of  Allison  Hill,  a  low- 
income,  urban  Harrisburg  community  faced 
with  job  loss,  vacant  and  deteriorating  hous- 
ing, and  a  high  crime  rate  that  impacts  so 
many  of  the  country's  neighborhoods,  have 
yet  to  dampen  these  children's  spirits. 

They  still  play  kickball  with  their  friends 
after  school  and  play  hide-and-go-seek  on 
hot  summer  nights.  But  the  play  space  in 
Allison  Hill  is  not  conducive  to  safe  play.  The 
kids  play  in  a  community  garden  where  they 
easily  could  trip  over  a  flower  bed  while 
chasing  after  a  stray  ball.  All  of  this,  howev- 
er, is  changing,  keeping  the  abundance  of 
innocent  hope  alive. 

A  service-learning  landscape  architec- 
ture class,  developed  in  partnership  with  the 
Schreyer  Honors  College  and  designed 
specifically  to  contribute  to  Harrisburg  revi- 
talization  projects,  took  note  of  the  area's 
infinite  potential. 

"South  Allison  Hill  is  home  to  some  ener- 
getic residents  who  are  full  of  hope  and 
eager  to  work  with  us  to  mutually  identify 
problems,  cultivate  solutions  and  identify 
causes  of  these  problems,"  said  Sam  Den- 
nis, assistant  professor  of  landscape  archi- 
tecture. 

Last  spring  the  class,  together  with  the 


Students  and  residents  work  side-by-side  to  turn  a  vacant  lot  into  a  playground  for 
children  in  Allison  Hill. 


Community  Action  Commission  and  neigh- 
borhood residents,  focused  on  the  commu- 
nity's assets  to  help  identify  the  area's  phys- 
ical promise. 

The  students  all  worked  on  several  dif- 
ferent community  projects,  which  were 
developed  and  implemented  in  partnership 
with  the  residents  of  South  Allison  Hill.  One 
such  project  yielded  a  landlord  map  that  dis- 
plays the  owner  of  every  building  in  the 
neighborhood.  Another  project  developed  a 
community  gardening  resource  book,  while 


another  used  the  community  gardens  to 
teach  young  children  about  the  life  sciences. 

Mayor  Stephen  Reed  took  special  note  of 
one  particular  project,  and  awarded  one  of 
the  students,  Jesse  Hunting,  the  Distin- 
guished Community  Service  Award.  The 
award  —  the  city's  highest  recognition  for 
public  service  —  stemmed  from  Hunting's 
work  on  a  vacant  lot  project. 

Hunting  found  two  lots  in  Allison  Hill 
where  an  old  abandoned  house  once  stood. 
Together  with  the  help  of  the  community,  he 


transformed  the  lot  into  a  safe  place  for  area 
children  to  play. 

"Looking  back,  this  class  was  hands- 
down  the  best  class  I  have  ever  taken.  It 
gave  me  the  guidance  and  school  time  I 
needed  to  help  develop  the  premise  and 
logistics  of  the  project,"  he  said. 

But  his  project  poured  out  of  his  aca- 
demic life  and  into  his  personal  life.  To 
implement  the  ideas  he  and  two  other  stu- 
dents researched  during  the  spring  semes- 
ter. Hunting  used  his  summer  vacation  to 
work  alongside  the  community  to  build  a 
safe  play  area. 

Through  the  hard  work  and  dedication  of 
a  number  of  different  people,  Allison  Hill 
area  children  now  have  a  safer  place  to  play. 

These  projects  and  this  landscape  archi- 
tecture class,  however,  were  about  more 
than  simply  beautifying  an  area  through 
green  space. 

"All  of  these  projects  were  highly  visible 
projects  that  showed  the  area  youth  that 
they  too  can  make  a  positive  contribution  to 
society,"  Dennis  said.  'They  love  working 
along  side  Penn  State  students.  It  shows 
diem  that  they,  too,  can  be  Penn  State  stu- 
dents. We're  reaching  these  kids  while 
they're  still  hopeful." 

This  revitalizalion  project  was  not  a  one- 
time-only deal.  Dennis  currendy  has  a  new 
class  of  students  getting  to  know  the  Allison 
Hill  area. 


Allison   Kessler  can 
akessler@psu.edu. 
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6  percent  of  our  population  is  college  educated,  about  66 
percent  of  our  students  want  to  pursue  education  beyond 
high  school,"  Rubano  said.  "We  try  to  work  with  them  to  tell 
them  what  to  expect  in  college."  However,  the  school  district 
has  just  one  guidance  counselor  of  its  own  for  nearly  500 
secondary-level  students. 

To  bolster  its  outreach  efforts  to  schools  facing  such  sit- 
uations, Penn  State's  Academic  Advancement  Programs 
recently  secured  two  federal  Talent  Search  grants  totaling 
$3  million  over  five  years.  The  grants  will  help  prepare  near- 
ly 1,500  youth  annually  in  some  of  the  neediest  school  dis- 
tricts in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  York  for  college  or  other 
post-secondary  education. 

Penn  State  also  received  a  separate  two-year  federal  grant 
of  $540,000  to  train  professionals  nationally  to  help  low- 
income,  first-generation  college  students  who  are  already 
enrolled  to  overcome  barriers  to  success  in  higher  educa- 
tion. (For  information,  check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu. 
edu/u  r/a  rch  ives/intercom_2003/Jan30/aap.html. ) 

Through  University-employed  counselors  based  in 
school  districts,  the  University's  Talent  Search  program  has, 
for  the  past  11  years,  annually  prepared  nearly  950  Western 
Pennsylvania  youth  in  grades  six  through  12  for  learning 
after  high  school.  The  new  grants  support  work  in  the 
schools  districts  of  Aliquippa  (Beaver  County),  Clairton  City 
(Allegheny  County),  Farrell  (Mercer  County),  New  Kens- 


ington-Arnold (Westmoreland  County)  and  Sharon  City 
(Mercer  County),  and  Penn  State's  new  Talent  Search  pro- 
gram for  600  youth  in  the  York  City  School  District  (York 
County).  Similar  grants  have  helped  Penn  State  assist  more 
than  2,300  Western  Pennsylvania  high  school  graduates 
over  the  years,  more  than  82  percent  of  which  have  enrolled 
in  college  or  other  postsecondary  educational  programs. 

Talent  Search  belongs  to  the  TRIO  programs  funded  by 
the  federal  government  to  help  low-income  citizens  over- 
come social,  class  and  cultural  barriers  to  learning.  The 
majority  of  the  Talent  Search  students  would  be  the  first  in 
their  families  to  earn  a  college  degree. 

"The  partnership  has  been  outstanding  and  has  made  a 
big  difference  in  helping  our  students  attend  schools," 
Rubano  said.  "I've  heard  from  students  who  went  on  to  col- 
lege that  Talent  Search  made  all  the  difference  in  their  suc- 
cess. When  I  attend  functions  like  our  sporting  events, 
they'll  come  up  to  me  and  say,  'If  it  wasn't  for  going  through 
Talent  Search,  I  don't  think  I'd  have  made  it.'" 

Teresa  Tassotti,  director  of  Talent  Search  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, reports,  "The  Talent  Search  counselors  work  at 
the  schools  day  in  and  day  out  to  provide  services  to  the 
students  —  holding  monthly  meetings  and  one-on-one  ses- 
sions for  college  preparation;  giving  counseling  in  the  areas 
of  academics,  career  exploration  and  skills  development; 
and  taking  students  to  visit  various  institutions  of  post-sec- 
ondary education.  Another  goal  is  fostering  financial  aid 


awareness  and  preparation,  not  just  for  the  students,  but 
also  for  their  families.  In  fact,  one  of  the  highlighted  areas 
in  the  new  grant  is  building  a  stronger  engagement  of  par- 
ents in  their  child's  preparation  for  higher  education." 

According  to  Tassotti,  not  only  does  the  partnership  give 
school  districts  access  to  resources  they  might  not  other- 
wise enjoy,  it  gives  Penn  State  access  to  information  from 
the  K-12  front  that  the  University's  education  experts  can 
use.  The  programs  tap  into  staff  and  faculty  at  Penn  State 
campuses  near  the  participating  school  districts,  as  well  as 
at  the  University  Park  campus. 

"The  schools  have  many  battles  on  their  own  fronts  — 
shrinking  resources,  tougher  academic  standards  and 
accountability  issues,  a  high  rate  of  problems  in  their  com- 
munities that  have  an  impact  on  their  schools,"  Tassotti 
adds.  "We  don't  come  in  and  try  to  replace  their  guidance 
counselors,  but  to  complement  their  work  as  growing  num- 
bers of  first-generation  students  place  a  challenge  on  what 
they  can  accomplish  on  their  own." 

For  more  information  on  Penn  State  Academic  Advance- 
ment Programs,  housed  in  the  Office  of  Vice  Provost  for 
Educational  Equity,  call  (814)  865-0459  or  visit 
http://www.equity.psu.edu/aap/index.litml  on  the  Web. 

Gary  W.  Cramer  can  be  reached  at gwcW4@psu.edu.  Geri 
Weilachercan  be  reached  at gfwl@psu.edu. 
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Final  lecture  looks  at  exploration  of  Mars 


Robert  M.  Zubrin,  founder  and 
president  of  the  Mars  Society  and 
the  former  senior  vice  president 
of  the  National  Space  Society,  will 
give  a  presentation  from  11  a.m. 
to  about  12:30  p.m.  March  1  in 
100  Thomas  Building  on  tile  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

The  free  lecture.  "Mars 
Direct:  Humans  to  the  Red  Plan-  _ 
et  within  a  Decade,"  is  the  sixth 
and  final  event  during  the  2003  Ro,iert  M- 
Penn  State  Lectures  on  the  Frontiers  of  Sci- 
ence. The  series,  "Beyond  Earth:  Living  on 
Other  Worlds."  is  designed  to  be  a  free 
minicourse  for  the  enjoyment  and  educa- 


tion of  residents  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  communities 

During  his  lecture,  Zubrin 
will  discuss  a  plan  known  as 
"Mars  Direct,"  which  was 
devised  under  his  leadership  by 
a  team  at  the  Lockheed  Martin 
company  to  send  a  group  of 
American  astronauts  to  the  Red 
Planet.  The  plan  has  attracted 
both  international  attention  and 
Zubrin  broad  controversy. 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-8453. 
e-mail  science@psu.edu,  or  click  on  the 
Web  link  at  http://www.science.psu. 
edu/alert/frontiers/Frontierslndex.html. 


Physics  Nobel  laureate  to  speak  at  Harrisburg 


Douglas  Osheroff,  a  1996  Nobel  laureate  in 
physics,  will  speak  from  1  to  2  p.m.  March 
5  in  Olmstead  Auditorium  on  the  Penn 
State  Harrisburg  campus. 

The  presentation,  part  of  the  Distin- 
guished Statisticians  Lecture  Series,  is  free 
to  the  public.  A  reception  will  follow. 

Osheroff  is  the  J.G.  Jackson  and  C.J. 


Wood  professor  of  physics  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. He  was  awarded  the  1996  Nobel 
Prize  in  Physics  jointly  with  two  colleagues 
from  Cornell  University  for  their  discovery 
of  superfluidity  in  helium-3.  Osheroff  is  a 
leader  in  the  study  of  superfluidity  and  of 
the  properties  of  thin  superconducting 
films. 


Lectures  help  mark  30  years  of  American  studies 


A  lecture  by  Roger  D.  Abrahams,  Hum 
Rosen  professor  emeritus  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  headlines  the  upcoming 
celebration  of  30  years  of  the  American 
Studies  program  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 
Abrahams,  recipient  of  a  Lifetime  Schol- 
arly Achievement  Award  from  the  Ameri- 
can Folklore  society,  will  speak  on  "William 
Penn  and  the  Myth  of  the  Earliest  Inhabi- 
tants: Art  and  Culture  in  Earliest  Pennsyl- 
vania" at  7  p.m.  Monday,  March  24,  in  the 
Olmsted  Building  Auditorium.  His  appear- 
ance is  part  of  the  Provost's  Lecture  Series, 
held  by  the  schools  of  Humanities  and 
Behavioral  Sciences  and  Education. 


The  celebration  continues  Monday. 
March  31.  when  Chris  Majoc,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  American  history  at  Mercyhurst 
College,  will  discuss  "People  of  Plenty  (and 
Then  Some):  The  Mythology  of  Endless 
Abundance  in  Post-War  America"  at  7  p.m. 
in  the  Olmsted  Building  Auditorium. 

His  appearance  is  part  of  the  American 
Studies  Distinguished  Lecture  Series  held 
by  the  Center  for  Pennsylvania  Culture 
Studies  and  the  American  Studies  program 
at  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 

The  lectures  in  the  celebration  are  free 
to  the  public. 


Genetics  symposium  planned  for  March  1 


The  University  Intercollege  Graduate  Pro- 
gram in  Genetics  will  hold  the  2003  Sym- 
posium, "Genetics  and  Functional 
Genomics  in  Model  Systems,"  from  9  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.  Saturday.  March  1,  in  Lecture 
Room  A  at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 

The  symposium  features  four  keynote 
speakers  and  participant  posters.  The 
attending  speakers  include  Xing-Wang 
Deng  and  Kevin  White  of  Yale.  Ronald 
DePinho  of  Harvard  and  Stephen  Ekker  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  symposium  will  bring  together 
geneticists  at  University  Park,  Hershey  and 
the  Weis  Institute,  as  well  as  interested  fac- 
ulty and  students  from  local  colleges.  It  will 


stimulate  discussion  and  collaboration  cen- 
tered on  genetics  and  functional  genomics 
and  provide  information  about  the  Univer- 
sity genetics  graduate  program. 

The  symposium  is  free,  but  registration 
is  required.  Participants  may  register 
online  at  http://www.genetics.psu.edu/. 

For  information,  contact  Kathy  Shuey  at 
kshuey@psu.edu  or  (717)  531-8892.  Spon- 
sorship and  other  questions  may  be 
addressed  to  Keith  Cheng  at 
kcheng@psu.edu  or  (717)  531-5635  or 
Soniya  Sinha  at  ssinha63@hotmail.com. 

Symposium  presentations  may  be  viewed 
at  the  University  Park  campus.  E-mail  Shau- 
na  Brace  at  skbl4@psu.edu  for  details. 


Author/activist  to  speak  on  belonging 


The  Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  a 
weekly  informal  lunchtime  gathering  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  other  members  of  the 
University  community,  has  announced  the 
next  speaker  in  this  semester's  series. 

Ken  Wiwa,  Nigerian  author  and  activist 
and  Saul  Rae  Fellow  in  the  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  will  speak  on  "An  Inventory  of 
Belonging"  on  Monday,  March  3. 


The  event  begins  with  lunch  from  12:15 
to  12:40  p.m.  in  102  Kern  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  Participants  may 
bring  their  own  lunch  or  buy  something  in 
Kern  Cafeteria.  Coffee  and  tea  are  provid- 
ed. The  speaker  will  begin  at  about  12:40 
p.m. 

The  events  are  free  to  the  public. 

For  information,  e-mail  Daniel  Walden  at 
dxw8@psu.edu. 


Abington  awaits  arrival  of  poet 


U.S.  Poet  Laureate  Billy  Collins 
will  read  a  selection  of  his  poems 
at  7:30  p.m.  March  3  on  the 
Helen  Buck  O'Neill  Stage  in 
Sutherland  Auditorium  on  the 
Penn  State  Abington  campus. 
The  event,  part  of  the  campus' 
Cultural  Arts  Series,  is  free  to 
the  public,  but  those  who  would 


like  to  attend  must  pre-register 
by  calling  (215)  881-7368. 

Collins,  a  poet  known  for  his 
down-to-earth  poems  on  such 
mundane  issues  as  jogging  and 
having  a  bad  day,  will  share  the 
stage  with  Eamon  Grennan,  an 
Irish  poet  and  close  friend  of 
his. 


Department  celebrates  60  years  with  symposium 


The  Department  of  Labor  Studies  and  Indus- 
trial Relations  will  celebrate  its  60th  anniver- 
sary with  a  symposium  for  alumni  to  be  held 
April  4  and  5  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Workshops  will  be  presented  on  a  num- 
ber of  topics  including  the  future  of  the 
American  labor  movement;  recent  develop- 
ments in  labor  law,  work  and  family  issues: 
the  future  of  arbitration;  high  performance 
workplaces;  and  current  issues  in  human 


resource  management.  The  highlight  of  the 
symposium  will  be  the  60th  anniversary 
dinner  where  alumni  will  be  reunited  with 
past  classmates  and  faculty  members. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  attended  a  Uni- 
versity undergraduate,  graduate  or  labor 
education  course  or  institute  may  attend. 

For  information,  visit  the  Web  site  at 
http://lsir.la.psu.edu/60tli_aniiiversa.litmor 
call  Amy  Dietz  at  (814)  865-5425. 


Artist  Stuart  Diamond  to  lecture  at  Palmer 


Artist  Stuart  Diamond  will  lecture  at  11:30 
am  March  4  at  the  Palmer  Upcon  Auditori- 
um in  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

Diamond,  a  New  York-based  award-win- 


ning artist,  has  shown  internationally  at  gal- 
leries and  museums.  A  governor  of  Skowhe- 
gan  School  of  Art  since  1989,  he  has  taught  at 
Columbia  University,  Parsons  School  of 
Design  and  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 


Ex-Olympian  leads  speakers  at  conference 


The  2003  Women's  Leadership  Conference 
will  be  held  on  April  17  and  repeated  on  April 
18  at  The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center 
Hotel  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Mary  Lou  Retton,  all-around  gold  medal- 
ist women's  gymnastics  winner  at  the  1984 
Olympic  Games  in  Los  Angeles,  is  the 
keynote  speaker.  Today.  Retton  is  a  moti- 
vational speaker,  "fitness  ambassador"  and 
a  national  chairperson  on  the  Children's 


Miracle  Network  Board  of  Governors. 

The  conference  highlights  four  key  topic 
areas:  Women's  Health,  Women  in  Transi- 
tion, Women  at  Work  and  Women  at  Home. 

Informational  brochures  are  available  in 
the  Human  Resource  Development  Center, 
120  S.  Burrowes  St.,  Room  319,  or  available 
online  at  http://  www.ohr.psu.edu/hrdc/ 
homi.cfm  under  "Attractions  on  the  Hori- 
zon." 
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Cost-saving  tip 


Following  is  a  cost-saving  tip  submitted  to  Intercom: 

■  When  sending  information,  e-mail  whenever  possible,  rather  than  faxing. 


Suggestions  for  cost-saving  tips  should  be  sent  to  editorial  assistaet  Chris 
Koleno  at  CKoleno@psu.edu 


February  27,  2003 

NEWS  IN  BRIEF 

Theme  dinner  planned 

"A11  Evening  in  Sicily"  is  the  theme  for  the 
Hotel  Restaurant  and  Institutional  Manage- 
ment dinners  on  Tuesday,  March  4,  and 
Tuesday,  April  8,  at  Cafe  Laura  in  Mateer 
Building  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  menu  features  calamari  with 
shrimp;  tomato/basil/mozzarella;  tuna 
with  tomato  salsa;  veal  chop  with  bacon, 
onion,  mushroom  sauce;  eggplant  parme- 
san;  grilled  chicken  breast  with  pesto 
sauce;  traditional  tiramisu;  and  cannolis 
with  strawberry  sauce. 

Call  (814)  865-1851  or  go  to 
It  ttp:// www.  cafelaura.psa.  edu/ 
Reservations.htm  for  information  on  reser- 
vations and  prices. 

For  the  record 

■  Information  about  the  the  Gregory 
W.  Moyer  Defibrillator  Fund  can  be  found 
at  http://www.gregaed.org.  The  Web  site 
was  incorrectly  listed  on  page  2  of  the  Feb. 
20  Intercom  due  to  a  source  error. 

■  Penn  State  has  two  faculty  members 
who  have  received  MacArthur  Fellowships 
during  their  careers.  Alan  Walker,  Evan 
Pugh  professor  of  anthropology  and  biolo- 
gy, received  a  MacArthur  Fellowship 
before  he  arrived  at  Penn  State.  Lee  Ann 
Newsom  is  the  first  to  be  named  a 
MacArthur  Fellow  while  an  active  member 
of  the  Penn  State  faculty.  A  photo  caption 
on  page  4  of  the  Feb.  20  issue  of  Intercom 
may  have  been  misleading. 

■  Due  to  source  errors,  Mary  Rock- 
wood  Lane's  name  was  spelled  incorrectly 
and  the  name  of  The  Doctors  Keinle  Cen- 
ter for  Humanistic  Medicine  was  incom- 
plete in  the  Arts  in  Healing  lecture 
announcement  on  page  6  of  the  Feb.  20 
issue  of  Intercom. 


Forum  guest 


Marilyn  Ware,  chairman  emerita  of  the  board  of  American  Waterworks,  discussed 
education  in  the  future  during  the  Penn  State  Forum  at  University  Park  recently. 
Former  astronaut  Guion  S.  Bluford  Jr.  will  give  the  next  lecture  in  the  serires  at  noon 
Friday,  March  21  at  the  The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel,  University  Park. 

Photo:  Annemarie  Mountz 


Date  approaching  for  Take  Our  Daughters  and  Sons  to  Work  Day 


Take  Our  Daughters  and  Sons  to  Work  Day,  coordinated  by  the 
Commission  for  Women,  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  April  24. 

This  year,  more  than  40  career  sites  are  participating  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus  to  give  girls  and  boys  in  grades  six  through  12 
a  chance  to  explore  career  options.  Participants  can  select  three 
sites  to  visit  during  the  half-day  program. 

When  it  began,  Take  Our  Daughters  To  Work  Day  was  a  revo- 
lutionary way  to  encourage  adolescent  girls'  interest  and  achieve- 
ment in  math  and  science.  Over  the  years,  it  expanded  their  under- 
standing of  career  opportunities  and  encouraged  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  women  in  the  workplace. 

The  Commission  for  Women's  aim  in  expanding  the  program  to 
Take  Our  Daughters  and  Sons  to  Work  Day  is  to  invite  boys  and 
girls  to  examine  together  the  issues  they  both  will  confront  in  the 
workplace,  to  explore  their  potential  and  to  realize  that  each  others' 


goals  are  achievable.  The  commission  would  like  participants  to 
leave  with  ideas  and  impressions  that  will  successfully  guide  them 
in  the  changing  workplace  culture. 

The  day  will  begin  with  breakfast  and  registration  in  the  South 
Annex  of  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center,  with  welcoming  remarks  by 
student  Elizabeth  Jin,  who  will  speak  on  "Bite  Off  More  Than  You 
Can  Chew  and  Chew  Like  Heck."  The  students  and  their  mentors 
then  visit  their  chosen  career  sites  and  return  to  the  Jordan  Center 
for  a  luncheon  featuring  Barbara  Farmer,  principal  of  Houserville 
and  Lemont  Elementary  Schools  in  the  State  College  Area  School 
District.  Farmer  will  talk  about  "Grooming  for  Greatness." 

The  cost  for  the  day  is  $15  per  student  there  is  no  charge  for  the 
mentor.  Brochures  and  registration  forms  will  be  mailed  out  in  the 
next  week  or  so.  Deadline  for  registration  is  April  1. 

For  more  information,  call  Carol  Griffin  at  (814)  863-6188. 
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Student  wins  Gates 
Cambridge  Scholarship 

Heather  Agnew,  a  senior  at  the  Universi- 
ty, has  won  the  prestigious  Gates  Cam- 
bridge Scholarship  to  study  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Agnew  won  a  full  scholarship,  which 
will  cover  all 
expenses  and  a 
stipend  for  up  to 
four  years  of  study 
at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. A  full 
scholarship  is  val- 
ued at  approxi- 
mately $150,000. 

The        Gates 
scholarship       is 
designed  to  sup-    Heather  Agnew 
port  students  of  exceptional  academic 
achievement  and  scholarly  promise. 

Gates  Cambridge  Scholars  are  expect- 
ed to  bring  vision  and  commitment  to 
improving  the  lives  of  citizens  throughout 
the  world  and  to  become  leaders  in 
addressing  global  problems  related  to 
learning,  technology,  health  and  social 
equity. 

Agnew  will  graduate  in  August  with 
simultaneous  bachelor  of  science  degrees 
in  chemistry,  and  biochemistry  and 
molecular  biology,  with  honors  in  chem- 
istry. She  is  a  member  of  the  Schreyer 
Honors  College.  She  conducts  outreach 
and  works  with  youngsters  to  have  fun 
with  chemistry  at  the  University's  sum- 
mer camps. 

Her  current  research  supervisor  is 
Mary  Elizabeth  Williams  in  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry.  At  Cambridge,  her 
area  of  research,  scanning  probe 
microscopy  to  study  molecular  recogni- 
tion, will  be  conducted  with  Trevor  Ray- 
ment. 


BOOK  SHELF 

The  following  faculty  recently  published 
a  book: 

■  A.E.  Luloff,  professor  of  rural  sociol- 
ogy, and  R.S.  Krannich,  department  head 
and  professor,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Social  Work  and  Anthropology,  Utah 
State  University. 

Persistence  and  Change  in  Rural  Com- 
munities: A  50-Year  Follow-up  to  Shi 
Classic  Studies,  published  by  CABI  Pub- 
lishing. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2003/Feb27/bookshelf.html. 


Stay  informed 

Get  the  latest  news  for  and  about  Penn  State  faculty  and  staff  from  the  Faculty/Staff  Newswire.  This  free  news  service  from  the  editors  of  Intercom  is  e-mailed  each  week  to 
full-time  faculty  and  staff.  Those  who  are  not  full-time  faculty  or  staff  also  may  subscribe  by  visiting  the  Web  at  MaJNmmamtxMIXtflKtM/mfima/,  For  information,  e-mail 

Annemarie  Mountz  at  AMountz@im.tda. 
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Making  Life  Better 

Inventing  the  future  at  Penn  State 

EVA  J.  PELL,  vice  president  for  research 


e  and  Research  Communications,  Office  of  University  Relations, 
Vicki  Fong.  manager,  vyfl9psu.edu 


Professors  choose  teaching 
methods  similar  to  personalities 


By  Paul  Blaum 

Public  Information 

Professors  who  see  themselves  as  collabo- 
rative and  good  at  solving  problems  are 
likely  to  use  group  leaching  practices  more 
and  lecture  less,  according  to  a  University 
study. 

"A  number  of  factors  influence  college 
teachers'  willingness  to  use  innovative 
teaching  methods,"  said  Carol  L.  Colbeck. 
director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Higher  Education  and  associate  professor 
of  education.  "Faculty  with  more  confi- 
dence in  their  interpersonal  skills  and  abili- 
ty to  grapple  with  ambiguous,  ill-defined 
problems  are  more  inclined  to  get  students 
working  together  to  solve  real-workl  prob- 
lems." 

Using  collaborative  teaching  practices 
requires  a  greater  commitment  of  time  and 
resources  than  delivering  lectures  and 
assigning  textbook  problem  sets,  noted 
Robert  J.  Marine,  assistant  professor  and 
director  of  medical  education  research  in 
the  Department  of  Anesthesiology  in  the 
College  of  Medicine.  "If  universities  want 
professors  to  use  more  innovative 
approaches  in  their  classes,  administrators 
should  invest  in  additional  clerical  and  tech- 
nical support" 

Colbeck  and  Marine  collaborated  on 
their  research  with  Alberto  F.  Cabrera,  for- 
merly of  Penn  State  and  now  professor  of 
educational  administration  at  the  Wisconsin 
Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Postsec- 
ondary  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison. 

The  researchers  based  their  findings  on 
a  survey  of  426  tenured  and  tenure-track 
engineering  faculty  at  Penn  State,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  and  the  University  of 
Washington. 

"We  queried  the  faculty  about  demo- 
graphic characteristics,  experience  in 
industry  and  academe,  teaching  goals,  their 
own  skills,  perceptions  of  departmental 
rewards  for  teaching,  beliefs  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  resources  for  teaching  and  teach- 
ing practices  used  in  undergraduate  class- 
es," Marine  noted. 

The  lecture,  still  the  primary  teaching 
approach  for  college  faculty,  works  well  for 
immediate  delivery  of  information.  Colbeck 
said.  Lectures  are  time-efficient,  which 
suits  faculty  pressed  for  time  and  faced 


with  the  constant  pressure  of  grant  propos- 
als and  publishing  deadlines.  The  culture  of 
many  universities,  with  an  emphasis  on 
research  and  research  publications,  often 
tends  to  promote  the  straightforward  lec- 
ture method.  However,  faculty  are  more  apt 
to  try  other  teaching  methods  once  they 
refocus  their  goals,  secure  added  instruc- 
tional resources  and  enhance  their  own 
self-image  as  accomplished  team-builders 
and  problem-solvers,  they  noted. 

The  researchers'  findings  made  clear 
that  those  engineering  professors  most 
prone  to  lecture  are  those  whose  primary 
goal  is  to  teach  their  students  to  under- 
stand and  apply  fundamentals  of  mathemat- 
ics and  engineering  science,  said  Marine. 
On  the  other  hand,  faculty  who  involve  stu- 
dents in  their  own  instruction  also  have  a 
number  of  other  priorities.  It  is  vital  to 
them  that  their  students  learn  how  to  func- 
tion in  mullidisciplinary  teams  and  resolve 
conflicts  in  groups;  demonstrate  sensitivity 
to  the  needs  and  viewpoints  of  fellow  stu- 
dents regardless  of  gender  and  ethnic  back- 
ground; grasp  the  importance  of  lifelong 
learning;  and  attain  a  broad  understanding 
of  contemporary  issues. 

When  professors  assign  group  projects, 
Colbeck  noted,  'They  have  to  look  harder 
at  what  end  results  they  want  from  stu- 
dents." Teaching  becomes  less  of  a  per- 
formance and  more  of  an  exercise  in  help- 
ing students  acquire  critical  thinking  skills, 
interpersonal  skills  and  personal  and  pro- 
fessional confidence.  Within  its  own  baili- 
wick, the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineer- 
ing and  Technology  (ABET)  already  is 
attempting  to  expand  the  range  of  teaching 
goals  for  engineering  administrators  and 
faculty,  said  Colbeck. 

"Interestingly  enough,  there  is  every 
indication  that  college  faculty  use  teaching 
techniques  that  reflect  their  perceptions  of 
their  own  skill  strengths,"  Colbeck  said. 
"Faculty  might  be  pleasantly  surprised  to 
learn  that  bolstering  problem-solving,  inter- 
personal and  communication  skills  can  help 
them  be  both  productive  researchers  and 
versatile,  confident  teachers. 

"Our  findings  can  be  applied  to  any  disci- 
pline, not  just  engineering,"  she  added. 


Paul  Blaum  can  be  reached  at 
pblaum@ipsu.edu. 
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Size  matters:  Given  too  much 


By  Barbara  Hale 

Public  Information 

Almost  nobody  can  stop  eating 
at  just  one  normal  serving  if 
there's  extra  food  on  their 
plate,  Penn  State  researchers 
have  shown,  and  this  tendency  cou- 
pled with  the  spread  of  megapor- 
tions  may  be  contributing  to  the  Barbara  r 

American  obesity  epidemic. 

In  the  first  systematic,  controlled  study  of 
the  response  to  portion  size  in  adults,  the 
researchers  found  that  the  bigger  the  portion, 
the  more  the  participants  ate.  On  average, 
they  ate  30  percent  more  from  a  five-cup  por- 
tion of  macaroni  and  cheese  than  from  one 
half  its  size  —  without  reporting  feeling  any 
fuller  after  eating. 

Barbara  Rolls,  who  holds  the  Guthrie  Chair 
of  Nutrition  in  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development,  led  the  study.  She  said, 
"Men  and  women,  normal-weight  and  over- 
weight individuals,  restrained  and  unrestrained 
eaters,  all  responded  to  larger  portion  size  by 
eating  more." 

Rolls'  co-researchers  are  Erin  L.  Morris, 
Penn  State  master's  degree  recipient  in  nutri- 
tion, and  Liane  S.  Roe,  research  nutritionist.  In 
the  study,  51  normal-weight  and  overweight 
men  and  women,  21  to  30  years  of  age,  had 
lunch  one  day  a  week  for  four  weeks  in  the 
Laboratory  for  the  Study  of  Human  Ingestive 
Behavior.  The  lunch  included  water,  carrot 
sticks  and  a  snack-size  chocolate  bar  as  well 
as  macaroni  and  cheese  made  in  the  "light" 


version  from  a 
cial  mix. 

Each  week, 
served  the  ma 
one  of  four  po 
to  five  cups.  H: 
required  to  eal 
chocolate  bar 
or  as  much  of 
cheese  as  the 
received  the  different  a 
and  cheese  pre-portion 
from  which  they  ate.  Ai 
the  different  portions  ii 
could  scoop  as  much  < 
liked  onto  their  plates, 
ticipants  ate  more  whe 
able  but  didn't  report  f 
eating. 

Rolls  said,  "Our  rese 
much  everyone  is  sust 
of  portion  size.  Howeve 
tion  size  alone  that  is  ( 
American  obesity  epide 
large  portions  of  high-c 
"Large  portions  of  ft 
fat  such  as  vegetables 
soups  can  aid  weight  r 
ing  satisfying  portions  i 
added.  Her  strategy  is 
her  best-selling  book, " 
Weight-Control  Plan." 


Barbara  Hale  can  I 
bah@psu.edu. 


THE     DIGITAL     FUTURE     OF 

WPSX0 


THE      CAMPAIGN       FOR       PENN      STATE       PUBLIC       BROADCASTING 


A      FUTURE      WORTH       BUILDING 


WPSX-TV  poised  to  go  digital 


Across  the  nation,  television  broadcasts 
and  Internet  capabilities  are  converging. 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
(FCC)  guidelines  require  all  public  tele- 
vision stations  to  be  ready  for  digital 
broadcasting  by  May  2003.  The  new  stan- 
dard of  digital  broadcasting  will  dramati- 
cally enhance  the  offerings-available 
to  Pennsylvanians  through  WPSX-TV 
Channel  3,  Penn  State's  public  television 
affiliate. 

FCC  policy  requires  stations  like 
WPSX  to  replace  the  current,  50-year- 
old  analog  technology  with  digital  tech- 
nology in  order  to  ensure  that  over-the- 
air  broadcasters  can  offer  the  same  high- 
definition  (HDTV)  services  that  are 
increasingly  available  through  cable 
providers,  videodiscs  and  satellite  broad- 
casters. The  FCC  also  plans  to  use  some 
existing  TV  spectrum,  freed  up  by  the 
compressed  digital  television  signals,  to 
auction  airwaves  to  cell  phone  compa- 
nies, generating  new  federal  revenue. 

While  the  conversion  promises  long- 
term  federal  sayings,  pubbc  TV  stations 
face  conversion  costs  totaling  an  esti- 
mated $1.7  billion  nationwide.  Practically 
speaking,  stations  will  need  to  raise  near- 
ly the  entire  annual  income  for  public  TV 
plus  public  radio  for  the  conversion 
alone. 

According  to  Ted  Krichels,  assistant 
vice  president  for  Outreach  and  general 
manager  of  Penn  State  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, the  transition  to  digital  television  is 
not  just  a  challenge,  but  an  opportunity 
to  fulfill  the  Penn  State  missions  of  teach- 
ing, research  and  service  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  beyond. 

The  digital  conversion  will  increase 
the  amount  of  data  WPSX  can  transmit, 
the  consistency  of  the  signal  over  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  variety  of  data  the  signal 
can  carry.  Combined  with  HDTV  and 
digital  sound,  this  means  a  better  picture, 


better  sound,  more  information,  more 
program  offerings  and  digital 
transmission. 

"Very  few  public  television  stations 
enjoy  the  support  of  a  university  and 
its  faculty.  In  fact,  WPSX  is  the  only 
university-based  station  in  Pennsylvania," 
said  Krichels.  "Because  of  the  unique 
partnership  between  Penn  State  and  pub- 
lic broadcasting,  we  have  a  large  pool  of 
faculty  expertise  from  which  to  create  tel- 
evision content  that  is  meaningful  and 
important.  As  WPSX  makes  the  conver- 
sion to  digital  broadcasting,  there  will  be 
even  more  opportunities  for  faculty  to 
work  with  the  University's  public  broad- 
casting resources." 

After  the  conversion,  WPSX  will  be 
able  to  use  the  digital  spectrum  to  offer 
up  to  four  channels.  Viewers  might  find: 
>■  the  best  PBS  programs, 

>  instructional  programs  for  adult 
students, 

>-  teacher-training  programs  for  K-12 

educators, 
>■  multimedia  supplements  to  resident 

and  distance  education  at  Penn  State, 

>  local    and    state    public    affairs 
programming, 

>-  cultural  events,  and 

>  University  sports. 

Digital  WPSX-TV  will  also  be  able  to 
transmit  data  along  with  pictures  and 
sound.  Future  DTV  viewers  may  access 
Web  sites  and  other  program-related 
information  while  they  watch  public 
broadcasting  programs.  Such  capabilities 
could  dramatically  improve  educational 
and  informational  services  and  open  new 
opportunities  for  collaborations  and  con- 
tributions from  University  experts  and 
content  providers. 

For  information  on  the  national  digital 
conversion,  visit  the  PBS  Online  Site  at 
http://www.pbs.org/digitaltv/. 


With  up  to  four  digital  broadcast  channels,  WPSX-TV  could  focus  on  everything  from 
children's  programming  and  Penn  State  sports  to  continuing  education  and  lifelong 
learning,  public  affairs  and  local  interest  programming  and  the  PBS  programs  that  are 
the  hallmark  of  current  offerings. 


Capital  campaign  to  fund  digital 
broadcasting  conversion 


Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting  has 
embarked  on  the  largest  capital  cam- 
paign in  its  history  to  raise  funds  to  con- 
vert to  digital  broadcasting  by  May  2003. 
That  is  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  deadline  for  all  public  tel- 
evision broadcasters  to  begin  using  a  dig- 
ital broadcast  signal. 

The  potential  of  digital  broadcasting 
is  boundless,"  Ted  Krichels,  assistant 
vice  president  for  Outreach  and  general 
manager  of  Penn  State  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, said.  "We  will  have  the  capacity  to 
deliver  many  more  programs  and  to  pro- 
vide additional  resources,  such  as  Web 
links  to  facts,  pictures,  sounds,  online  dis- 


cussions and  materials  for  teachers." 

Converting  from  analog  television 
technology  to  digital  broadcasting  tech- 
nology will  be  a  challenge  for  many 
broadcasters,  because  digital  broadcast- 
ing requires  all  new  transmission  and 
program  production  equipment. 

A  Future  Worth  Building:  The  Cam- 
paign for  Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting 
is  designed  to  raise  the  funds  to  make 
the  conversion  to  digital  broadcasting  a 
reality. 

The  total  cost  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
conversion  will  exceed  $6  million.  WPSX- 
TV  has  received  funding  from  several 

continued  on  next  page 


"Using  advances  in  technology,  WPSX  will  be  able  to  influence  the  ways  our  children  and  grandchildren  learn, 
entertain  us,  and  educate  us  so  we  can  take  advantage  of  the  possibilities  the  future  holds.  Join  me  in  helping 
Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting  provide  a  strong  foundation  on  which  to  build  our  future." 
—  Rene  Portland,  Head  Coach,  Penn  State  Women's  Basketball,  and  Honorary  Campaign  Chair 


Penn  State  at  forefront  of 
unprecedented  agreement 

In  an  unprecedented  agreement,  public 
television  and  higher  education  institu- 
tions have  endorsed  the  formation  of  a 
working  group  to  investigate  ways  to 
extend  higher  education  through  digital 
public  television.  Penn  State  has  been  at 
the  forefront  of  this  partnership  as  both  a 
land-grant  institution  and  a  licensee  of  the 
public  television  station  WPSX-TV. 

This  working  group,  which  includes 
the  National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities and  Land-Grant  Colleges  (NASUL- 
GC),  the  American  Association  of  Com- 
munity Colleges  (AACC),  the  American 
Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities (AASCU),  and  the  Association  of 
Public  Television  Stations  (APTS),  will 
look  at  ways  to  realize  their  common 
goals  as  engaged  institutions. 

"When  higher  education  and  public 
television  bring  their  respective 
resources  together,  the  result  will  be  an 
extension  of  formal  education  and  access 
to  the  resources  of  the  university  through 
public  television  broadcast  technology  for 
every  American,"  said  NASULGC  Presi- 
dent C.  Peter  Magrath. 

Public  television  has  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  engage  audiences  in  new 
ways  through  digital  broadcasting.  Work- 
ing together,  the  reach  of  the  university 
can  be  extended  and  public  broadcast- 
ing's expanded  capacity  for  content  can 
be  filled.  Television  is  at  a  unique  moment 
in  time,  and  Penn  State  and  its  partners 
want  to  ensure  that  America  receives  the 
full  benefit  of  the  digital  future. 


"As  a  nutritionist,  my  goal  is  to  give  all  people  equal  access  to  good  nutrition  and  physical  activity  messages.  Working  with 
Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting  provides  me  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  a  much  larger  audience  who  needs  help  in 
understanding  how  nutrition  and  physical  activity  affect  their  health.  WPSX  cares  that  the  information  is  scientifically 
sound  and  presented  to  attract  all  ages,  cultures  and  educational  backgrounds.  They  bend  over  backwards  to  make  it 
convenient  for  me  to  contribute  as  a  volunteer  with  the  Creating  Health  program.  Then  it  is  so  reinforcing  once  a  show  is 
launched.  I  get  immediate  feedback  from  people  locally  who  come  up  to  me  on  the  street  and  tell  me  how  much  they 
learned  from  the  program.  My  work  with  Creating  Health  demonstrates  the  value  of  this  partnership  between  WPSX  and 
the  University." 
—  Kristine  Clark,  Director,  Sports  Nutrition 


Capital  campaign 

sources,  including  $1.8  million  from  the 
federal  Public  Telecommunications  Facil- 
ities Program,  $1.5  million  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  and  $25.9  mil- 
lion from  Penn  State.  Of  the  Penn  State 
funds,  $25  million  will  be  used  to  con- 
struct the  new  Outreach  Innovation 
Building  in  Innovation  Park  at  University 
Park  campus. 

As  Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting 
begins  the  public  phase  of  its  campaign, 
it  already  has  received  more  than 
$837,000  from  a  small  group  of  individu- 
als, foundations  and  corporations.  The 
public  campaign  involves  requests  for 
support  from  many  more  individuals, 
foundations  and  corporations,  as  well  as 
from  the  members  of  Penn  State  Public 
Broadcasting  (both  WPSX-TV  and 
WPSU-FM)  and  the  University  commu- 
nity. Fundraising  for  the  campaign 
is  being  led  by  the  University  Develop- 
ment staff  in  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension  in  collaboration  with 
community  volunteers. 

Jane  Zimmerman  of  Boalsburg,  a 
longtime  friend  of  Penn  State  and  hon- 
orary alumna  of  the  University,  is  chair- 
ing the  campaign.  She  is  joined  by  hon- 
orary chair  Rene  Portland,  head  coach 
of  Penn  State  women's  basketball  and 
star  of  the  Emmy  Award-winning  public 
television  series  Center  Court  with  Rene 
Portland.  Drs.  Bob  and  Marie  Secor 
are  leading  the  faculty/staff  component 
of  the  campaign.  Bob  Secor  is  vice 
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provost  for  academic  affairs  and  profes- 
sor of  English  and  American  studies,  and 
Marie  Secor  is  professor  of  English  and 
interim  head  of  the  English  Department 
in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 

Digital  broadcasting,  the  first  new 
broadcast  standard  in  50  years,  will 
provide  WPSX-TV  with  the  capacity  to 
broadcast  up  to  four  channels  of  pro- 
gramming simultaneously.  The  line-up 
could  include  children's  shows;  Penn 
State  professional  development  courses, 
museum  exhibits,  performing  arts  and 
sporting  events;  local  public  affairs 
programming;  and  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  programs.  In  addition,  digital 
broadcasting  will  allow  for  "enhanced 
television."  While  watching  a  program, 
viewers  could  receive,  simultaneously 
and  in  the  background,  additional  infor- 
mation via  the  Internet  that  will  enhance 
the  richness,  depth  and  educational  value 
of  the  program. 

As  the  FCC's  deadline  for  launching  a 
digital  broadcast  signal  nears,  Penn  State 
Public  Broadcasting  is  confident  its 
fundraising  goals  will  be  met. 

Dr.  Sophie  Penney,  director  of  devel- 
opment in  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension,  said,  "WPSX-TV  is  about  to 
embark  on  an  exciting  new  chapter  in 
public  broadcasting  history — the  digital 
era.  The  future  holds  tremendous  prom- 
ise, and  we're  all  excited  to  see  the  plans 
for  digital  broadcasting  come  to  fruition." 


Dr.  Marie  Secor,  professor  of  English  and 
interim  head  of  the  English  Department, 
and  Dr.  Bob  Secor,  vice  provost  for 
academic  affairs  and  professor  of  English 
and  American  studies,  are  leading  the 
faculty/staff  component  of  A  Future  Worth 
Building:  The  Campaign  for  Penn  State  Public 
Broadcasting. 


«...   -.  Together  WPSX-TV  and  WPSU  radio  reach 

DIG    YOU       500.000  households  in  29  central  Pennsylva- 
■  _  ^         nla  and  southern  New  York  counties — one  of 

KnOW?  tlie  lar§est  public  broadcasting  coverage  areas 

in  the  nation. 


For  many  rural  Pennsylvanians,  WPSX  is  the 
only  television  signal  they  can  receive  without 
cable. 


WPSX-TV  regularly  provt 
,  uplink  facilities  for  fao 
programs  broadcast  c 
works  and  cable  channc 


Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting:  A  Research  Dissemination  Tool  for  Faculty  and  Staff 


Paul  Knight,  Instructor  in  Meteorology  and 

Red  Gadomski.  Instructor  in  Meteorology 

The  American  Meteorological 
Society  has  awarded  Paul  Knight 
and  Fred  Gadomski  "The  Award 
for  Outstanding  Service  by  a 
Broadcast  Meteorologist."  Paul 
and  Fred  are  receiving  the  2003 
award  for  "the  scientific  quality 
and  stimulating  nature  of  Weather 

World,  and  for  their  devotion  to  educating  broadcasters  in 

the  classroom  and  on  the  air." 


W.  Terrell  Jones,  Vice  Provost  for  Educational  Equity 

"Public  Television  takes  the  time  to  really 
think  about  what  they're  showing  on  TV.  They 
present  us  with  things  we  need — programs  we 
can"t  find  anywhere  else.  I'm  very  impressed 
with  the  quality  and  range  of  programming 
available.  These  are  the  kinds  of  programs 
you  can  talk  with  your  kids  about." 


Jawaid  Haider,  Professor  of  Architecture 


"I  wanted  to  reach  a  wider  audience  to 
disseminate  the  results  of  my  research. 
So  1  chose  television.  Penn  State  Public 
Broadcasting  has  enabled  me  to  reach 
people  that  are  otherwise  ignored  and  not 
the  usual  recipients  of  academic  research. 
This  has  been  very  fulfilling." 


Demystifying  digital  TV  hTedm 

News  of  the  FCC-mandated  conversion  from  the  50-year- 
old  analog  television  transmission  system  to  the  new  dig- 
ital format  appears  to  have  raised  concerns  among  our 
television  viewers. 

Under  the  FCC  ruling,  all  television  stations  must 
provide  a  digital  service  by  2003;  this  includes  WPSX- 
TV— your  local  public  television  station.  This  transition 
is  the  most  formidable  challenge  the  television  industry 
has  faced  since  the  advent  of  television.  Here  at  Penn 
State,  we  have  been  planning  for  this  conversion  for  sev- 
eral years  and  are  well-positioned  to  meet  the  mandate. 
We  believe  that  this  transformation  will  yield  significant 
benefits  for  our  viewers.  To  date,  the  federal  government 
has  allocated  $1.8  million  (which  must  be  matched  by 
local  funds)  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has 
provided  $1.5  million  to  offset  costs  of  this  conversion 
for  WPSX-TV.  We  have  set  a  local  community  goal  of  $2 
million  to  assist  in  the  conversion,  and  Penn  State  has 
made  a  commitment  to  build  a  new  multimillion  dollar 
facility  that  will  enable  WPSX-TV  to  continue  to  develop 
and  deliver  commercial-free,  child-friendly  educational 
television  programs  for  broadcast  here  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania and  for  delivery  across  the  country. 

There  are  three  major  advantages  of  the  digital  signal: 
>■  high-definition  TV — which  will  give  us  a  much 

better  quality  signal; 
>•  multicasting— which  will  allow  WPSX  to  broadcast 

several  channels  simultaneously;  and 
►  data  transmission — which  will  give  the  viewer  the 

ability  to  access  additional  informational  resources 

that  can  significantly  enhance  the  broadcast 

experience. 
As  broadcaster's  and  educators,  we  recognize  the 
extraordinary  potential  presented  by  this  new  digital 
signal;  however,  we  also  recognize  that  local  viewers  may 
have  legitimate  questions  about  what  all  of  this  means  for 
them.  Specifically,  do  I  need  a  high  definition  television? 
Will  my  analog  television  become  obsolete?  What  will  it 
cost  to  get  the  signal?  What  is  the  return  on  investment? 
These  are  good  questions  that  deserve  further  explana- 
tion to  demystify  the  digital  television  conversion 
process. 


udlo  and  satellite  WPSX  produces  nearly  300  programs  a  year 

ho  participate  in  and  provides  8,760  hours  of  public  television 

lal  television  net-  programming,  24  hours  per  day,  seven  days  per 

week,  365  days  per  year. 


Do  I  need  a  high  definition  television?  Will  my  analog 
television  become  obsolete?  What  will  It  cost? 

More  than  94  percent  of  all  U.S.  households  are  cur- 
rently in  a  market  served  by  at  least  one  digital  signal. 
In  other  words,  you  are  most  likely  receiving  digital  pro- 
gramming in  your  home  today.  Television  stations  will 
continue  to  broadcast  in  both  digital  and  analog  formats 
for  the  next  several  years.  Some  consumers  will  choose 
to  purchase  high  definition  televisions  to  view  their 
favorite  programs  in  crystal  clear  format,  because  digi- 
tal television  offers  five  times  the  resolution  of  the  ana- 
log system. 

These  high-end  televisions,  however,  will  not  be  the 
only  option  for  receiving  the  digital  signal.  Set-top  boxes 
are  now  available  to  consumers  and  will  continue  to  be 
available  as  the  transition  moves  forward.  Prices  for 
these  boxes  are  expected  to  drop  as  consumer  demand, 
along  with  mass  production  capabilities,  increases.  A 
recent  report  by  the  International  Data  Group,  titled: 
"Digital  Set-Top  Boxes:  Worldwide  Forecast  and  Analy- 
sis, 2000-2004,"  notes  that  'TV  service  providers  have 
been  somewhat  limited  in  deployments  to  the  mass  mar- 
ket because  of  high  manufacturing  costs.  As  a  result, 
set-top  boxes  are  now  being  designed  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost..."  An  analog  television,  with  a  set-top  box, 
will  allow  viewers  to  continue  to  enjoy  their  favorite 
programming  with  many  of  the  benefits  of  the  digital 
signal— including  multi-channel  capability,  enhanced 
sound,  and  datacasting. 

Furthermore,  in  August,  the  FCC  recognized  the 
need  for  a  phased-in  mandate  of  digital  tuners  for  all  new 
television  sets.  These  tuners,  designed  to  receive  the  dig- 
ital signal,  will  be  installed  on  all  sets  mass-produced 
over  the  next  several  years.  A  study  by  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc.,  found  that  the  material  cost  of  tuner  installation  is 
expected  to  go  from  $100  today  to  $9  by  2006.  (thanks  to 
mass  production  capabilities)  resulting  in  a  retail  price 
increase  of  just  $16.  This  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
extraordinary  services  that  will  be  available  in  the  new 
format 

What  is  the  return  on  investment? 

This  digital  medium  not  only  provides  viewers  with  high- 
quality  television  reception,  but  will  also  provide  multi- 
channel capabilities  and  data  transmission.  This  digital 
medium  will  introduce  new  educational  opportunities 
and  has  tremendous  potential  for  addressing  important 
societal  issues.  As  WPSX  makes  the  transition  to  digital 
television,  the  University's  academic  and  outreach 
resources  will  be  tapped  to  create  programs  and  part- 
nerships that  will  have  a  profound  impact  on  communi- 
ties, schools,  businesses,  citizens  and  the  more  than 
500,000  households  served  in  the  WPSX-TV  viewing 
area.  In  fact,  the  first  digital  broadcasts  by  WPSX  are 


Enhanced  television  will  mark  the  convergence  of  televisic. 
and  the  computer.  TV  viewers  will  receive,  simultaneously 
and  in  the  background,  additional  information  that  will 
enhance  the  richness  and  depth  of  the  program.  Imagine 
watching  a  play  and  being  able  to  see  an  interview  with  the 
director,  a  diagram  of  the  set,  or  a  text  version  of  the  script 
as  well. 


expected  to  be  disseminated  to  schools  via  a  computer 
with  the  simple  installation  of  an  inexpensive  video  tuner 
card.  Teachers  will  be  able  to  download  lesson  plans 
and  enhanced  teaching  resources  to  support  the  educa- 
tional broadcasts. 

Multichannel  capabilities  will  also  allow  viewers  to 
choose  from  children's  programming,  adult  continuing 
education  or  news  and  public  affairs  programming,  such 
as  WPSX-TVs  Take  Note  or  Weather  World  programs. 
There  are  no  limits  to  the  types  of  programs  that  could 
be  made  digitally  available,  everything  from  music  and 
drama  to  history  and  science  or  cooking  and  comedy. 
WPSX-TV  will  have  the  capacity  to  deliver  four  chan- 
nels— which  means  that  local  viewers  will  have  access  to 
four  commercial-free  channels  of  educational  television 
in  this  new  digital  environment. 

What's  the  bottom  line? 

Television  viewers  are  likely  to  reap  major  benefits  from 
the  FCC-mandated  conversion  to  digital  television,  with 
much  less  investment  than  previously  imagined.  The  dig- 
ital tuner  phase-in  and  set-top  boxes  will  make  the  new 
format  economically  viable  for  these  viewers.  Station 
licensees  will  be  challenged  to  use  the 
new  capacity  to  deliver  content  worth 
watching. 

Ted  Krichels  is  the  assistant  vice  president 
for  Outreach  and  general  manager  of  Penn 
State  Public  Broadcasting. 


ilizabeth  J.  Susman,  Jean  Phillips  Shibley  Professor  of 
liobehavioral  Health 

"l  am  very  excited  about  WPSX's  digital 
conversion  and  its  potential  impact  on 
education.  With  digital  programming,  we  will 
be  able  to  bring  the  most  current  research 
and  scholarship  into  the  classroom  and 
broaden  our  students'  horizons  as  to  new 
sources  for  learning.  In  the  future,  when 
WPSX  airs  a  program,  we  will  have  access  to 
the  content  shortly  thereafter,  which  will  allow 
one  to  bring  the  new  information  into 
csident  education  classes.  WPSX  also  has  the  opportunity 
o  work  with  faculty  to  do  innovative  programming,  using 
fetal  technology  to  create  computer  simulations  of  new 
hodels  for  understanding  human  biology,  such  as  new 
piodels  of  brain  development  or  growth  processes." 


Thomas  A.  Hale,  Professor  of  African,  French  and 

Comparative  Literature 

Dr.  Hale  worked  with  WPSX  to  write  and 
produce  Griortes  of  the  Sahel:  Female  Keepers 
of  the  Oral  Tradition  in  Niger.  The  11-minute 
documentary,  based  on  recordings  of  female, 
oral  storytellers,  is  the  only  video  ever 
produced  about  griortes.  The  Smithsonian 
museum  and  other  universities  have  already 
purchased  it  for  their  collections. 


James  A.  Pawelczyk,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Kinesiology 

Dr.  James  Pawelczyk,  the  first  Penn  State 
faculty  member  chosen  for  duty  on  NASA's 
space  shuttle,  relied  on  Penn  State  Public 
Broadcasting  to  carry  out  the  University's 
teaching  and  outreach  missions  from  space. 
Pawelczyk  demonstrated  portions  of  his 
space  shuttle  research  on  the  In-school 
WPSX  program  What's  in  the  News.  Through 
the  weekly  series,  which  produced  eight 
segments  about  Pawelczyk,  elementary 
school  viewers  duplicated  some  of  his  experiments  on 
Earth.  While  on  board  the  shuttle,  he  also  conducted  a  live 
course  discussion  with  students  from  Penn  State  and  three 
other  universities  via  Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting's 
television  satellite  facilities. 


% 


-"mis  new  capacity  for  broadcasting  on  multiple  channels  and  transmitting  data  through  TV  creates  a  significant  new 
demand  for  programming  and  content.  Now  is  the  ideal  time  to  explore  opportunities  for  partnerships  between 
universities  and  public  television  stations." 
—  Graham  Spanler,  President.  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 


We  must  raise  $2  million  for  Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting 


$1.8M  from  the  federal 
government 


$1.5M  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  PA 


wpsx#  wpsuQ 


$2M  from  private  giving 
by  alumni,  friends,  faculty, 
staff,  foundations,  and 
corporations 


Faculty  Expertise  Showcased 

In  the  past,  Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting  has  captured  the  wisdom  of  more  than 
450  faculty  and  staff  members  through  radio  and  television  broadcasts.  Experts  have 
been  interviewed  for  the  popular  Take  Note  series,  have  appeared  on  To  the  Best  of 
My  Knowledge,  the  call-in  program  hosted  by  President  Graham  Spanier,  and  have 
explained  science  and  current  events  for  middle-school  students  through  What's  in 
the  News. 

Each  year,  faculty  members  gain  visibility  within  the  viewing  area  and  have  oppor- 
tunities to  impact  more  than  five  million  school-aged  children  across  the  country. 

Whether  for  a  full-length  program  or  a  15-minute  interview  about  a  topic  of  current 
interest,  Penn  State  faculty  and  staff  have  access  to  a  resource  unique  to  Pennsylva- 
nia colleges  and  universities. 


A  Future  Worth  Building  Faculty/Staff  Campaign  Committee 

Bob  Secor,  vice  provost  for  academic  affairs  and  professor  of  English  and  American  stud- 
ies, and  Marie  Secor,  professor  of  English  and  interim  head  of  the  English  Department, 
are  co-chairing  the  Faculty/Staff  Campaign  Committee  for  A  Future  Worth  Building:  The 
Campaign  for  Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting.  Jane  Zimmerman,  honorary  alumna  of  Penn 
State,  is  chairing  the  campaign,  and  Rene  Portland,  head  coach  of  Penn  State  women's 
basketball,  is  honorary  campaign  chair. 

Faculty/Staff  Campaign  Committee  members  are:  Pat  Book,  associate  vice  president 
for  Outreach  and  executive  director,  Division  of  Continuing  Education;  Clay  Calvert,  asso- 
ciate dean,  Schreyer  Honors  College;  Wes  Donahue,  director,  Management  Development 
Programs  and  Services;  Jawald  Haider,  professor  of  architecture;  John  Harwood,  senior 
director,  Teaching  and  Learning  with  Technology;  Linda  Higginson,  associate  dean  for  Stu- 
dents and  Academic  Support,  Commonwealth  College;  Tracey  Huston,  director,  Outreach 
Communications;  Jan  Jacobs,  vice  provost  for  Undergraduate  Education  and  International 
Programs;  Terrell  Jones,  vice  provost  for  Educational  Equity;  Jeff  Kuhns,  senior  director,  Con- 
sulting and  Support  Services,  Information  Technology  Services;  Tom  Utzinger,  professor, 
mechanical  engineering,  and  director,  Leonhard  Center;  Gary  Miller,  associate  vice  presi- 
dent for  Distance  Education  and  executive  director.  World  Campus;  Pat  Nelson,  associate 
dean  of  Outreach,  Cooperative  Extension,  Technology  and  International  Programs,  College 
of  Education;  Eilen  Perry,  associate  athletic  director  (retired);  Neal  Vines,  director,  Infor- 
mation and  Communication  Technologies;  Fred  Vondracek,  associate  dean  for  Under- 
graduate Studies  and  Outreach,  College  of  Health  and  Human  Development;  BillEe  Willits, 
associate  vice  president,  Human  Resources;  and  Susan  Youtz,  executive  secretary, 
University  Faculty  Senate. 


Educational  outreach  programming 
evolves  at  WPSX-TV 


Teletubbies  and  Clifford  may  be  on  the 
must-see  TV  agenda  in  homes  with 
young  children,  but  those  and  other  PBS 
shows  are  also  a  valuable  part  of  early 
education  curriculum  designed  by  pub- 
lic broadcasting.  The  curriculum,  Ready 
to  Learn,  is  just  one  outiet  in  which  Penn 
State's  public  broadcasting  station, 
WPSX-TV,  works  with  area  school  dis- 
tricts on  educational  outreach  program- 
ming. WPSX  has  a  long-standing  history 
of  working  with  local  schools  (grades 
kindergarten  through  12),  having  pro- 
vided instructional  television  and  other 
services  to  parents,  teachers  and  chil- 
dren for  more  than  30  years.  The  part- 
nership continues  to  evolve  as  new  capa- 
bilities emerge. 

"We  work  with  a  consortium  of 
schools  to  provide  instructional  televi- 
sion," said  Dr.  Darcy  Gustafson,  direc- 
tor of  educational  outreach  at  WPSX. 
Instructional  television  is  programming 
that  can  be  fed  to  the  classroom  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Gustafson  added:  "We  also 
help  schools  work  with  new  teehnolo- 
gies,  like  videostreaming,  and  we 
provide  unique  services  such  as  on-line 
staff  development  and  early-literacy 
education." 

The  Ready  to  Learn  program,  funded 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  pro- 
vides early-literacy  instruction  for  par- 
ents, caregivers  and  teachers  of  children 
up  to  age  eight  with  curriculum  based  on 
a  "learning  triangle":  viewing  (a  televi- 
sion show),  reading  (a  book)  and  doing 
(an  activity).  The  triangle  aims  to 
"extend  the  learning  experience"  of  tele- 
vision, making  it  more  interactive,  said 
Gustafson.  WPSX  provides  free  books 
and  materials  to  support  the  curriculum. 

Penn  State  Bedford  Cooperative 
Extension   program   assistant   Kim 


Hengst,  who  trains  daycare  providers 
and  parents  to  use  Ready  to  Learn,  said 
of  the  program:  "It's  cohesive.  Every- 
thing complements  each  other.  Penn 
State  Public  Broadcasting  does  a  won- 
derful job  in  providing  curriculum  mate- 
rials." The  program  also  incorporates 
another  medium,  the  Internet:  A  service 
called  PBS  LiteracyLink  (pbs.org/litera- 
cy)  offers  online  courses  for  parents 
to  improve  their  own  literacy  skills 
to  become  better  role  models  for  their 
children. 

WPSX  manages  another  federally- 
funded  initiative  called  TeacherLine,  an 
online  staff  development  program  for 
teachers. 

Such  interactive  technology  is  some- 
thing WPSX  aims  to  use  more  of  in  the 
future.  For  example,  the  station  is  work- 
ing with  the  Ridgway  Area  School  Dis- 
trict on  creating  a  searchable  database  of 
segments  from  What's  in  the  News,  a 
current  events  program  for  children. 

The  database  for  Ridgway  provides 
what  Gustafson  called  "digitized  objects" 
of  What's  in  the  News,  that  teachers  can 
download  for  lessons.  Teachers  can  then 
display  the  digital  information  to  the 
class  on  a  computer  through 
videostreaming. 

Dr.  Fran  Grandinetti,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Ridgway  Area  School  District, 
said  of  the  project  "It's  a  model  of  what 
is  coming.  We  believe  we're  on  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  what  teachers  will  be  look- 
ing for."  Ultimately,  Grandinetti  envisions 
content  on  any  topic  from  museums, 
libraries  and  universities  available  instan- 
taneously. 

Gustafson  credits  Penn  State's 
College  of  Education  in  its  involvement 
in  WPSX  instructional  programming. 
In  particular,  she  cited  involvement 
in  What's  in  the  News,  by  faculty 
members  such  as  Dr.  Murry  R. 
Nelson,  professor-in-charge  of  Social 
Studies  Education  in  the  Department 
of  Curriculum  and  Instruction.  "The 
College  of  Education  has  been  instru- 
mental in  providing  expertise  for  our 
programs,"  she  said. 


For  more  information  on  Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting,  please  contact: 


Ted  Krlchels 

Assistant  Vice  President  for  Outreach 

and  General  Manager  of 

Public  Broadcasting 
Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting 
Phone:  814-865-3333 
E-mail:  tzkl@psu.edu 


Tracy  Vosburgh 

Station  Manager 
Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting 
Phone:  814-865-3333 
E-mail:  tvfl@psu.edu 


For  information  on  or  to  contribute  to  The  Campaign  for  Penn  State  Public 
Broadcasting:  A  Future  Worth  Building,  please  contact: 


Sophie  Penney 

Director  of  Development 

Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension 

Phone:  814-863-8792 

E-mail:  swp2@outreach.psu.edu 


Sue  Powell 

Associate  Director  of  Development 
Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting 
Phone:  814-863-2765 
E-mail:  sjpl@psu.edu 


Food  service  worker  Jane  Williams  dishes  up  another  bowl  of  mac  'n'  cheese  at  the  Findley  Dining  Commons 
on  the  University  Park  campus.  In  a  recent  study  that  used  the  ubiquitous  pasta  dish,  researchers  found 
that  the  bigger  the  portion,  the  more  the  participants  ate. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 

Training  helps  elderly 
improve  memory,  skills 

Results  from  the  largest  national  study  of 
mental  ability  training  for  older  adults, 
which  included  more  than  400  seniors  from 
Lewistown,  Huntingdon,  Mount  Union  and 
Altoona,  have  shown  that  the  over-65  crowd 
can  make  significant  improvements  in  mem- 
ory, concentration  and  problem  solving  with 
appropriate  training. 

Sherry  Willis,  professor  of  human  devel- 
opment, said,  "The  results  from  our  local 
seniors,  along  with  data  from  seniors  across 
the  country,  show  that  practice  and  training 
in  memory,  problem  solving  and  concentra- 
tion can  lead  to  significant  improvement  in 
thinking  and  mental  abilities  in  older  peo- 
ple." 

Nearly  3.000  men  and  women,  age  65  to 
94,  participated  in  the  study  conducted  at 
senior  housing,  community  centers,  church- 
es and  hospital/clinics  in  Birmingham, 
Detroit,  Boston,  Baltimore  and  Indianapolis 
as  well  as  locally.  Local  participants  were 
drawn  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Assistance 
Contract  for  the  Elderly  (PACE)  program. 

For  more  of  this  story,  go  to  http:// 
ummpsu.edu/ur/2002/seiiiortmmiiig.htmL 

Team  records  spectrum 
of  gamma-ray  burst 

A  team  of  astronomers  led 

by  Penn  State's  Michael 

Eracleous,  assistant  professor 

of  astronomy  and  astrophysic 

has  used  the  Hobby-Eberly 

Telescope  to  help  measure  the  spectrum  of 

a  gamma-ray  burst,  one  of  only  a  dozen 

such  detailed  measurements  ever  recorded 

out  of  the  thousands  of  gamma-ray  bursts 

detected  by  spaced-based  observatories. 

'To  understand  the  nature  of  gamma-ray 
bursts  we  need  to  determine  how  energetic 
they  are,  which,  in  turn,  means  that  we 
need  to  measure  their  distances,"  Eracleous 
said.  'To  do  this  we  must  obtain  spectra  of 
the  bursts  while  they  are  still  bright  — 
before  they  fade  to  invisibility  after  a  day  or 
two. " 

Gamma-ray  bursts  are  the  most  power- 
ful known  explosions  in  the  universe. 

For  more  of  this  story,  go  to 
http://www.science.psu.edu/alert/ 
EracleousI2-2002.htm. 


PENN  STATE  RESEARCH  HERITAGE 

Ag  Hill  became  the  center  of  agricul- 
tural research  and  instruction  at 
Penn  State  in  the  1880s  with  the 
founding  of  the  Experiment  Station, 
followed  over  the  next  25  years  by 

three  nearby  buildings  and  the 
Armsby  Calorimeter,  with  its  interna- 
tionally recognized  students  in  ani- 
mal nutrition. 


February  27,  2003 


H  Women's  History  Month 


Beaver 

■  March  19:  Ashley  Cox  Band  will  perform  at  noon  in  the 
Brodhead  Bistro. 

■  March  20:  Erin  Weed  will  give  presentation,  "Girls  Fight 
Back,"  and  demonstrate  women's  self-defense  techniques  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  the  auditorium  of  die  Study  Learning  Center. 

■  March  25:  Deanna  Latson  will  give  a  presentation  titled 
"Eat  Right,  Feel  Good,  Look  Great"  at  7  p.m.  in  the  Technolo- 
gy Classroom. 

Berks 

■  March  3:  Comedian  Alex  House  will  perform  at  9  p.m.  in 
the  Perkins  Student  Center. 

■  March  25:  Singer/songwriter  Meredith  LaVande  will 
perform  at  1  p.m.  in  Tully's. 

Delaware  County 

■  March  6:  Sebronette  Barnes,  assistant  professor  at 
Cheyney  University  and  interim  dean  of  the  Keystone  Honors 
Academy,  will  present  a  classical  gospel  music  concert  in  101 
Main  Building. 

■  March  7:  Doreen  Hettich-Atkins.  director  of  student  life 
at  the  campus,  will  teach  a  women's  self  defense  workshop  at 
1 1:30  a.m.  in  the  auxiliary  gym  of  the  Commons  Building. 

■  March  19:  A  discussion  on  forms  of  protest  by  women, 
with  musician/performer  Stephanie  Renee  as  host,  will  take 
place  at  12:30  p.m.  in  the  student  lounge  of  the  Classroom 
Building. 

■  March  20:  A  musical  performance  by  Sara  Wheeler  will 
take  place  at  11:30  a.m.  in  the  student  Lounge  of  the  Class- 
room Building. 

■  March  26:  Mellonease  Naylor  will  do  readings  from  her 
book.  Potato  Pie,  at  1 1 :30  a.m.  in  the  student  lounge  of  the 
Classroom  Building. 

■  March  27:  Norma  Thomas,  a  professor  at  Widener  Uni- 
versity, will  speak  at  the  campus'  Women's  Commission 
luncheon  at  11:30  a.m. 

DuBois 

■  March  7:  "Amelie,"  starring  Audrey  Tautou,  will  be 
shown  at  noon  and  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Hiller  Auditorium. 

■  March  8:  "Amelie,"  starring  Audrey  Tautou,  will  be 
shown  at  2  p.m.  in  the  Hiller  Auditorium. 

■  March  21:  "Enough,"  with  Jennifer  Lopez,  will  be  shown 
at  noon  and  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Hiller  Auditorium. 

■  March  22:  "Enough,"  with  Jennifer  Lopez,  will  be  shown 
at  2  pjn.  in  the  Hiller  Auditorium. 

■  March  19:  Nesse  Godin.  co-president  of  the  Jewish  Holo- 
caust Survivors  and  Friends  of  Greater  Washington,  will 
speak  at  7  p.m.  in  the  Hiller  Building  auditorium.  Godin  is  a 
survivor  of  the  Stutthof  Concentration  Camp,  four  labor 
camps  and  a  death  march. 


■  March  31:  Singer  Sarah  Pillow  performs  at  7  p.m.  in  the 
Hiller  Building  Auditorium. 

■  March  31:  Students  in  "Women's  Studies  301:  Introduc- 
tion to  Feminism"  will  hold  a  panel  discussion  on  the  history    ■ 
of  reproductive  rights  in  the  United  States  at  12:15  p.m.  in  the 
Smeal  Conference  Room. 

■  Through  March  31:  The  video  series,  "Woman:  A  True 
Story,"  will  be  shown  throughout  the  month  at  12:15  p.m.  in 
the  Hiller  Building  Auditorium.  Titles  and  dates  are:  "The 
Double  Shift,"  March  17;  "The  Need  to  Know,"  March  19; 
"Body  Politics,"  March  24;  "Postcards  from  the  Future," 
March  26;  and  "The  Power  Game,"  March  31. 

Erie 

■  March  18:  "The  Princes  and  the  Warrior,"  part  of  the 
Women's  Film  Series,  will  be  screened  at  7  p.m.  in  117  Reed 
Union  Building. 

■  March  19:  Alif  Lail,  who  plays  the  sitar,  will  perform  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  the  Reed  Union  Building. 

■  March  21:  Authors  Jennifer  Baumgardner  and  Amy 
Richards  will  discuss  their  book  Manifesto:  Young  Women,  Fem- 
inism and  the  Future,  at  7  p.m.  in  the  Reed  Union  Building. 

■  March  24:  A  panel  discussion  on  women's  issues  featuring 
faculty  will  be  presented  at  7  p.m.  in  117  Reed  Union  Building. 

■  March  25:  "Ouch,"  part  of  the  Women's  Film  Series,  will 
be  screened  at  7  p.m.  in  117  Reed  Union  Building. 

■  March  28:  Ariel  Winds,  an  all-female  woodwind  quintet, 
will  perform  at  noon  in  the  Reed  Union  Building. 

■  March  28:  A  participatory  reading  of  Eve  Enslers  "The 
Vagina  Monologues"  will  be  performed  from  6  to  8  p.m.  in 
the  Studio  Theatre. 

■  April  1:  "Soles,"  part  of  the  Women's  Film  Series,  will  be 
screened  at  7  p.m.  in  117  Reed  Union  Building. 

Great  Valley 

■  March  19:  Sharon  Pinkenson,  executive  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Film  Office,  will  make  a  presentation  from  noon 
to  1  p.m.  in  the  Sanchez  Classrooms  in  the  Safeguard  Scien- 
tifics  Building. 

Harrisburg 

■  Through  March  31:  "Drawing  as  Drawing,  Drawing  in  Paint- 
ing," a  Bridget  Mayer  Art  Gallery  group  show  of  young  emerg- 
ing artists,  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Gallery  Lounge,  Olmsted 
Building. 

■  March  5:  Student  Health  Services  and  the  Liaison  Com- 
mittee to  the  Commission  for  Women  will  present  a  "Lunch  and 
Learn"  program  at  noon  in  the  Gallery  Lounge,  featuring  the  lat- 
est research  on  skin  cancer. 

■  March  19:  The  Liaison  Committee  to  the  Commission  for 
Women  and  Penn  Sate  Harrisburg's  Alumni  Office  will  present 
a  panel  program,  "Women  in  the  Work  Place,"  with  college 


alumnae  and  female  leaders  of  the  student  body  from  5  to  7 
p.m.  in  the  Gallery  Lounge. 

■  March  25:  Singer/songwriter  Sara  Wheeler  will  perform 
at  noon  in  Kunkel  Auditorium. 

■  March  26:  "Claiming  a  Sacred  Face:  Spirituality,  Gender 
and  Culture  in  Adult  and  Higher  Education"  will  be  presented 
by  Elizabeth  J.  Tisdell,  associate  professor  of  adult  education, 
from  noon  to  1  p.m.  at  the  Penn  State  Downtown  Center.  Free. 
Information:  (717)  948  6086. 

■  March  27:  "Sistahs  in  College:  Black  Reentry  Women  in 
Higher  Education"  will  be  presented  by  Juanita  Johnson-Bailey, 
associate  professor  of  adult  education  and  women's  studies  at 
the  University  of  Georgia,  from  6  to  8  p.m.  at  Morrison  Gallery 
of  the  Library.  Free.  Information:  (717)  948  6086. 

■  April  30:  "Women's  Learning  in  the  1930s  Catholic  Work- 
er Movement  Implications  for  Emancipatory  Education  in  the 
New  Millennium"  will  be  presented  by  Marilyn  McKinley  Par- 
rish,  adjunct  faculty  in  Archives  and  Special  Collections  at 
Millersville  University,  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  at  the  Penn  State 
Downtown  Center. 

Lehigh  Valley 

■  March:  A  display  in  the  Concourse  Gallery  will  feature 
information,  photos  and  artifacts  from  the  Women's  Sanitary 
Commission  of  the  Civil  War  era,  forerunner  of  the  Red  Cross. 
The  display  is  sponsored  by  the  Penn  State  Lehigh  Valley  Com- 
mission for  Women.  For  information,  call  (610)285-5000. 

Mont  Alto 

■  March  19:  Girlyman,  a  multicultural  acoustic  duo,  will 
perform  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Millstream  Cafe. 

■  March  23:  Sara  Wheeler  will  perform  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the 
Millstream  Cafe. 

■  March  27:  A  bus  trip  embarks  to  the  National  Museum 
of  Women  in  the  Arts  in  Washington,  D.C. 

University  Parti 

■  March  24:  Commission  For  Women,  annual  banquet,  the 
Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel. 

Wilkes-Bame 

■  March  4:  Singer/songwriter  Zaida  Alfaro  will  perform 
from  noon  to  1  p.m.  in  the  campus  Cafe  Commons. 

■  March  24:  The  second  annual  Collegiate  Conference  on 
Women's  Issues:  Look  Ahead  To  The  Future  will  be  held 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  Elizabeth  Brensinger,  Vision  Quest 
guide  and  founder  of  Red  Road  Enterprises,  is  the  keynote 
speaker.  Participants  can  select  workshops  covering  relation- 
ship issues,  healthy  lifestyles,  networking  and  financial  plan- 
ning for  women.  Registration  deadline  is  March  14.  For  infor- 
mation, call  (570)  675-9263. 

■  March  24:  Sara  Wheeler  will  perform  from  noon  to  1 
p.m.  in  the  campus  Cafe  Commons. 


PARTINGS 

The  following  people  recently  retired  from      Office  of  Physical  Plant,  from  April  18, 


Dennis  L.  Harter  audio  visual  repair  techni- 
cian in  University  Libraries,  from  May  1, 
1968,  to  Oct  19. 

Garth  S.  Homan,  stockroom  clerk  B  in 


Jane  L.  Hosterman,  staff  assistant  V  in  Uni- 
versity Libraries,  from  March  17, 1976,  to 
Sept.  30. 


control  in  Information  Technology  Ser- 
vices, from  July  1, 1968,  to  Oct.  1. 

Sheron  Sefchick-Bell.  administrative  assis- 
tant II  in  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Research,  from  June  1,  1964,  to  Oct.  1. 


Michael  J.  Malligan.  supervisor,  inventory         loseph  B.  Simoncelli,  assistant  professor  of 


exercise  and  sport  science  at  Penn  State 
Worthington  Scranton,  from  Sept.  1, 1967, 
to  Aug.  1. 


Jack  A.  Zook,  truck  driver  in  Applied 
Research  Laboratory,  from  Sept.  5, 1974, 
to  Oct.  1. 
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Purchasing  fosters  use  of  diverse,  environmentally  responsible  suppliers 


By  Nancy  Mahon 
Finance  and  Business 

Duane  Bullock  is  up  for  a  challenge,  and  as  the  University's 
new  manager  of  supplier  diversity  and  environmentally 
responsible  purchasing,  he  has  found  one.  During  the  com- 
ing months,  Bullock  aims  to  visit  units  and  departments  to 
talk  about  why  they  should  consider  doing  business  with  a 
diversity-owned  (i.e.,  minority,  women,  historically  under- 
utilized business  zone,  veteran)  supplier.  He  also  plans  to 
increase  the  number  of  diversity  suppliers  doing  business 
with  Penn  State.  On  top  of  that,  Bullock  will  urge  depart- 
ments to  buy  products  that  are  environmentally  friendly,  and 
he  will  encourage  existing  and  potential  suppliers  to  provide 
such  products  and  do  it  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Bullock  sees  outreach  efforts  as  key  to  the  new  pro- 
gram's success.  Already  a  member  of  the  Regional  Minori- 
ty Purchasing  Council  of  Pittsburgh,  Bullock  plans  to  join 
the  Philadelphia  council  as  another  way  to  identify  potential 
business.  He  also  plans  to  visit  vendors  —  lots  of  them  — 
to  find  out,  as  he  explains,  "what  they're  capable  of,  to  see 


if  there's  a  fit."  And  that  fit,  he  is  quick  to  point  out,  may  be 
with  University  Park  or  with  any  of  the  commonwealth  cam- 
pus locations. 

Jim  Dunlop,  director  of  Procurement  Services,  agrees, 
stressing  that  the  program  is  about  bringing  good  opportu- 
nities to  all  of  Penn  State.  He  acknowledges  that  the  pro- 
gram needs  buy-in  at  the  departmental  level  for  it  to  suc- 
ceed. 

"My  goal,"  Dunlop  explains,  "is  for  units  to  be  open-mind- 
ed and  consider  new  suppliers  for  part  of  their  business, 
even  if  they're  satisfied  with  current  suppliers." 

Dunlop  clarifies  that  the  program  does  not  give  priority 
to  diversity  suppliers.  Instead,  it  brings  such  suppliers  to 
the  table,  encouraging  more  opportunities  for  the  Universi- 
ty to  work  with  diversity  businesses.  However,  the  Univer- 
sity still  buys  products  and  services  competitively.  As  a 
result,  not  all  diversity  vendors  will  successfully  compete 
for  Penn  State  business.  It's  Bullock's  job  to  identify  those 
vendors  who  can  compete  and  help  them  overcome  obsta- 
cles to  become  successful  suppliers. 

To  illustrate,  Bullock  tells  of  two  businesses.  Clearwater 


Services,  a  Harrisburg-based  window  cleaning  company. 
successfully  bid  on  a  summer  window  cleaning  contract  for 
University  Park  residence  halls. 

'They  won  the  bid,  came  up  and  rented  a  house  locally 
while  working  in  the  area,  and  did  a  great  job.  The  Harris- 
burg  outfit  resulted  in  decreased  cost  to  the  University,"  he 
concluded. 

A  second  diversity  vendor,  a  computer  firm,  could  not 
compete  for  product.  But  the  company  did  compete  for  con- 
sultation for  network  services. 

"They've  been  around  for  a  couple  of  years  now,  provid- 
ing excellent  service  to  different  units  on  campus,"  said  Bul- 
lock. 

"My  job  is  to  bridge  the  gap  by  bringing  good  diversity 
suppliers  together  with  University  departments  that  require 
the  products  they  offer,"  Bullock  said.  "We  want  to  find  the 
right  fit, -the  right  mix." 

The  end  result  is  more  competition  for  better  services  at 
better  prices. 

To  learn  more  about  the  program,  contact  Bullock  at 
(814)  865-5417  or  dmb5@psu.edu. 


Technical  Services  Workshop 


Mareia  Pomeroy,  a  member  of  the  Department 
of  Career  Development  and  Placements, 
above,  discusses  the  interview  process 
during  the  recent  Technical  Services 
Workshop  held  at  The  Penn  Stater 
Conference  Center  Hotel  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  Right:  Participants  Sue 
Campbell  and  Pamela  Knode  listen  intently  to 
the  speakers.  The  annual  workshop  is 
sponsored  by  the  Commission  for  Women. 

Photos:  Greg  Grieco 


Nominations  sought 
for  2003  University 
Libraries  Award 

Nominations  are  being  accepted  for  the 
2003  University  Libraries  Award. 

The  award  recognizes  the  achievement 
or  performance  of  any  person  holding  an 
academic,  staff  or  technical  service 
appointment  in  the  University  Libraries. 
Any  member  of  the  University  communi- 
ty may  make  a  nomination. 

Candidates  must  meet  one  or  more  of 
the  following  criteria: 

■  Professional  contribution  that  has  a 
significant  influence  on  the  operations  of 
the  University  Libraries; 

■  Significant  professional  contribution 
that  earns  the  respect  of  the  University 
community  for  the  University  Libraries; 

■  Significant  contribution  to  the  pro- 
fession that  reflects  achievement  in  librar- 
ianship  at  Penn  State;  and 

■  Outstanding  contribution  to  the  Uni- 
versity Libraries  as  shown  by  continuing 
leadership  and  innovation. 

For  information  and  to  make  a  nomina- 
tion, go  to  http://www.libraries.psn.edu/ 
pubinfo/ awards/ ulaward.htm  or  contact 
Gary  White  at  gww2@psulias.psu.edu  or 
(814)  865-9268.  Nominators  must  notify  peo- 
ple they  intend  to  nominate  for  the  award. 

Submit  forms  online  or  return  printed 
nomination  forms  (printable  online)  to 
Gary  White,  head.  Schreyer  Business 
Library,  301  Paterno  Library,  University 
Park,  PA  16802,  on  or  before  March  21. 


For  Penn  Staters,  check  Intercom 
online  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/ 
archives/intercom_2003/Feb27/ 
index.html. 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


Recitals 

The  School  of  Music  has  planned  the  follow- 
ing recitals  in  Esber  Recital  Hall  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus: 

■  Timothy  Shafer,  faculty  piano  recital,  8 
p.m.  March  3;  and 

■  Inner  Dimensions  and  Outer  Dimen- 
sions Jazz  Ensembles,  8  p.m.  March  5. 

Musica  Nova 

The  School  of  Music  will  present  Musica 
Nova  at  8  p.m.  March  2  in  Esber  Recital 
Hall  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Admis- 
sion is  free  to  the  public. 

The  program  includes  music  by  students 
and  faculty  of  the  Penn  State  composition 
program.  Works  by  Jason  Fick,  Phillip  Tor- 
bert,  Adam  Ragusea,  Trevor  Gast,  Justin 
Ingala.  Peter  D.  Buck  and  Paul  Barsom  will 
be  performed  by  the  Penn  State  Viola 
Ensemble,  students  and  community  mem- 
bers. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Penn  State  Hi-Lo's  will  perform  at 
Bach's  Lunch  at  12:10  p.m.  March  6  in 
Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

The  free,  20-minute  concert  is  sponsored 
by  the  School  of  Music  and  the  University 
Lutheran  Campus  Ministry.  Following  the 
performance,  audience  members  may  take 
their  bag  lunches  to  Memorial  Lounge  of 
Eisenhower  Chapel.  Beverage  is  provided. 


Symphonic  and  concert  bands 

The  Penn  State  Symphonic  Band  and  the 
Penn  State  Concert  Band  will  present  a 
concert  at  8  p.m.  March  6  in  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Admission  is  $3.50  for  students  and  $5  for 
general  public. 

The  Symphonic  Band  will  perform 
works  by  Gordon  Jacob,  Roger  Nixon, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  J. S.  Bach  and  Timothy 
Broege.  The  Concert  Band  will  present 
works  by  Vincent  Persichetti,  Ron  Nelson 
and  John  Zedechlik. 

Arts  and  crafts  classes 

Registration  is  under  way  for  the  second 
session  of  The  Center  for  Arts  and  Crafts' 
spring  non-credit  adult  art  classes  which 
begin  the  week  of  March  17. 

Classes  include  millefiori  clay  jewelry, 
wheel-thrown  pottery,  sculpture  and  hand- 
building,  stained  glass  —  beginners  and 
advanced.  Eastern  brush  painting,  pastel 
drawing,  drawing  studio,  printmaking, 
acrylic  painting,  portrait  drawing,  watercol- 
or  painting,  herbal  vinegar  workshops  and 
more. 

Brochures  are  available  at  the  HUB- 
Robeson  information  desk.  Register  in  per- 
son at  11  Grange  Building  or  mail  registra- 
tion to  207  HUB-Robeson  Center,  Universi- 
ty Park,  PA  16802.  For  information,  call 
(814)  863-0611  or  (814)  865-9278. 


The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  was  a  busy  place  this  past  weekend.  Country  singer  Alan 
Jackson  opened  the  weekend  with  a  concert  Friday  night,  Feb.  21,  above.  At  left,  Liza 
Minnelli  capped  off  the  weekend  with  a  concert  Sunday  night,  Feb.  23.  The 
Globetrotters  also  were  to  visit  Monday  night,  Feb.  24.  Next  up  at  The  Bryce  Jordan 
Center:  Tim  McGraw,  March  29;  and  Yanni,  March  30.  For  tickets,  visit 
http://www.bjc.psu.edu/ 

Photos:  Annemarie  Mountz 
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University  Park  Calendar 


February  28  -  March  9 


MUSIC 

Saturday,  March  1 

Carmina  Burana,  Pennsylvania  Ballet  and  Orches- 
tra with  State  College  Choral  Society,  8  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814) 
863-0255. 

Sunday,  March  2 

Musica  Nova,  8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 

Monday,  March  3 

Timothy  Shafer,  piano  recital,  8  p.m.,  Esber 
Recital  Hall. 

Wednesday,  March  5 

Inner  Dimensions  and  Outer  Dimensions  Jazz 
Ensembles,  8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 

Thursday,  March  6 

The  Penn  State  Hi-Lo's,  Bach'sLunch, 
12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 

The  Penn  State  Symphonic  Band  and  the  Penn 
State  Concert  Band,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  February  28 

Justin  Golightly  on  a  subject  to  be  announced, 
2:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Charles  Jones  on  "HPO  Does  Not  Follow  Walsh's 
Rules!  Improved  Molecular  Structures  From 
the  Spectroscopy  of  Jet-cooled  HOP  and  DPO," 
2:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Dr.  Urs  A.  Leuenberger  on  "Sleep  Apnea,"  4  to  5 
p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiological  Research  Center. 


Saturday,  March  1 

Robert  M.  Zubrin  on  "Mars  Direct:  Humans  to 

the  Red  Planet  Within  a  Decade,"  11  a.m.  to 

12:30  p.m.,  100  Thomas. 
Monday,  March  3 
Diane  Wilson  on  "Metal  Encapsulated  Carbon 

Nanotubes,"  11:15  a.m.,  S5  Osmond  Labora- 
tory. 
Ken  Wiwa  on  "An  Inventory  of  Belonging," 

12:40  p.m.,  102  Kern. 
Cole  Miller  on  "Intermediate-Mass  Black  Holes 

and  Gravitational  Radiation,"  3  p.m., 

318  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Tuesday,  March  4 
Artist  Stuart  Diamond,  11:30  a.m.,  Palmer.Lip- 

con  Auditorium.  Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 
Eli  Clare  on  "Stolen  Bodies,  Reclaimed  Bodies," 

6:30  p.m.,  101  Pattee. 
Friday,  March  7 
Karim  Noiu  on  a  subject  to  be  announced, 

11  a.m..  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Mohamed  Sobhy  on  "Quantum  Hall  Effect," 

2:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities, 
including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/caiendar/.  For  a  detailed 
listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes' 
conferences,  visit  the  Web  at  http://www. 
outreach.psu.edu/conferences.html. 


"Artisans  in  Afghanistan:  Ordinary  Objects,  Extraordinary  Skills,"  an  exhibit  that 
displays  handicrafts  of  Afghanistan  including  pottery,  glass,  weaving  and 
embroidery,  will  be  on  display  in  the  exhibit  cases  at  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on 
the  Univeristy  Park  campus,  through  July  3.  For  additional  information  on  this  or 
other  exhibits,  call  the  HUB-Robeson  galleries  at  (814)  865-2563  or  check  the 
Web  at  http://www.sa.psu.edu/galleries. 


AWARDS 


Commonwealth  College  honors  13  as  Penn  Staters  of  the  Quarter  are  named 


Die  September-December  2002  Penn  Stater 
of  the  Quarter  recipients  have  been 
announced.  They  are: 

■  Beaver:  Jaskran  0  J.)  Oberoi  and  Mar- 
ques White.  These  students  were  recog- 
nized for  the  leadership  they  exhibited  in 
educating  students,  faculty  and  staff  on 
diversity  issues.  Oberoi  is  president  of  the 
Diversity  Club  that  had  many  activities  this 
fall  including  a  trip  to  the  Holocaust  Muse- 
um in  Washington,  D.C.  White  is  chair  of  the 
Diversity  Committee  of  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association.  This  fall,  his  commit- 
tee organized  a  "Diversity  Jeopardy"  game 
and  held  a  Diversity  Fair. 

■  Delaware  County:  Robert  Purdy,  under- 
graduate studies  adviser.  Purdy  was  recog- 
nized for  the  support  he  provides  to  stu- 
dents who,  due  to  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, need  to  petition  the  University  Fac- 
ulty Senate  for  retroactive  academic  deci- 
sions. Without  his  assistance  on  worthy 
cases,  often  the  students'  alternative  is  to 
drop  out  of  school.  Purdy  helps  retain  about 
75  students  each  year  and  the  Senate  has 
acknowledged  the  success  rate  of  the  stu- 
dent petitions  from  the  campus. 

■  DuBois:  Eugene  (Bud)  Boman,  associ; 
ate  professor  of  mathematics.  As  chair  of  the 
Faculty  Congress  this  academic  year, 
Boman  has  greatly  enhanced  communica- 


tion among  his  faculty  colleagues  and 
encourages  active  committee  work.  He  also 
chaired  the  search  committee  which  result- 
ed in  the  hiring  of  the  new  campus  executive 
officer  and  was  a  member  of  the  campus 
Space  Utilization  Working  Group. 

■  Fayette:  Richard  Cupelli,  senior  instruc- 
tor in  business  administration.  Cupelli  was 
selected  for  his  efforts  in  facilitating  Disney- 
style  workshops  for  faculty  and  staff. 

■  Hazleton:  Parti  Peters,  staff  assistant  in 
health  and  counseling  services.  Peters  was 
selected  for  her  service  to  students,  exem- 
plified by  her  knowledge  of  office  proce- 
dures and  her  persistent  and  positive  work 
ethic.  She  places  patients  at  ease  when  they 
are  feeling  neither  happy  nor  healthy.  She 
also  organizes  activities  such  as  blood  drives 
and  other  educational  events. 

■  McKeesport:  Arlene  Fath,  staff  assistant 
in  the  Office  of  Institutional  Advancement. 
Fath  is  recognized  for  her  work  in  creating 
custom-designed  program  booklets  for  var- 
ious special  events.  She  gathers  all  neces- 
sary material,  serves  as  the  campus  pho- 
tographer, creates  the  layout  and  design, 
and  prints  the  programs.  The  cost  to  create 
and  print  the  programs  externally  would  be 
prohibitive. 

■  Mont  Alto:  Rob  Harner,  volleyball 
coach.  Harner's  contribution  to  Mont  Alto's 


athletics  program  has  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  stu- 
dents. Under  his  leadership  and  guidance 
the  Mont  Alto  athletic  program  has  experi- 
enced three  CCAC  women's  volleyball 
championship  titles. 

■  New  Kensington:  Joe  Smith.  As  a  stu- 
dent, Smith  has  been  an  active  participant 
in  the  courses,  trips,  fund-raisers,  activities 
and  recruiting  efforts  of  the  campus.  This 
fall,  an  illness  in  his  immediate  family 
required  him  to  be  a  primary  caregiver  to 
the  family  member.  Throughout  this  diffi- 
cult time,  Joe  maintained  his  Honor  Pro- 
gram student  status  as  well  as  his  caregiv- 
ing  responsibilities.  He  kept  his  eyes  on  the 
goals  and  standards  he  set  for  himself. 

■  Shenango:  Kathleen  Mastrian,  associ- 
ate professor  of  nursing.  Mastrian  was  cited 
for  the  performance  of  her  duties  as  inter- 
im director  of  Academic  Affairs  over  the 
past  18  months.  She  always  supported  the 
ideal  of  academic  integrity  in  her  position, 
even  when  faced  with  unpleasant  tasks  such 
as  disputes  between  students  and  faculty. 
Her  encouragement  of  faculty  professional 
development  and  assistance  to  both  faculty 
and  staff  in  acquiring  funding  for  various 
projects  also  was  noted. 

■  Worthington  Scranton:  Mary  Runco, 
staff  assistant  for  nursing.  Runco  assists 


nursing  and  non-nursing  instructors  in  any- 
thing from  preparing  for  their  educational 
advancement  to  solving  computer  prob- 
lems. She  is  most  generous  with  nursing 
students'  needs,  their  fund  raisers,  field 
trips,  prep  courses,  and  their  pinning  din- 
ner. Runco  also  volunteers  with  nursing  stu- 
dent community  projects. 

■  Wilkes-Barre:  Christyne  Berzsenyi, 
assistant  professor  of  English.  Berzsenyi 
served  as  co-chair  of  the  Campus  Environ- 
ment Team  for  the  past  2.5  years  and  had 
led  efforts  to  offer  a  wide  array  of  programs 
for  students,  staff  and  faculty  on  diversity 
and  community-building.  The  Campus  Envi- 
ronment Team  continues  to  offer  special 
programs  under  her  leadership.  She  has 
played  a  significant  role  in  helping  GLBT 
students  feel  comfortable  on  campus. 

■  York:  Scott  Simonds,  associate  director 
of  Student  Affairs.  Simonds  brings  positive 
educational  and  entertaining  programming 
to  the  campus,  and  recently  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  a  series  of  programs  to 
campus  to  help  students  develop  healthy 
relationships.  Thanks  to  his  efforts,  the 
campus  earned  statewide  recognition  for 
offering  programs  and  information  to  help 
prevent  rape.  He  partners  with  other  cam- 
pus departments  to  provide  needed  servic- 
es to  students. 
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Scenes  from  THON  2003 


Couple  323,  Casey  Moore  and  Adam  Sarcia,  is  the  first 
"Survivor  Couple"  to  dance  in  THON,  left.  Above,  more  than 
700  dancers  and  more  than  3,000  student  volunteers 
participated  in  this  year's  THON. 
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Informing  Congress 


President  Graham  B.  Spanier  gave  testimony  on  Peer-to  Peer  file 
shanng  on  university  campuses  Feb.  26  in  Washington  DX .for  the 
,nt»      ,      f  Representatives'  Subcommittee  on  Courts  the 
Internet  and  Intellectual  Property.  For  additional  pictures  from  the 
day  and  the  full  text  of  Spanier's  testimony,  check  the  WebTt 
httP-//www-Psu.edu/ur/extra/2003/testimony/ 

Photo:  Ben  Zweig 

Burke  to  be  named  dean,  GEO  of  Erie 


John  D.  "Jack"  Burke,  senior  asso- 
ciate dean,  has  been  recommend- 
ed for  appointment  as  dean  and 
campus  executive  officer  of  Penn 
State  Erie.  The  board  of  trustees 
will  act  on  the  recommendation  at 
its  March  21  meeting. 

Burke  has  served  as  interim 
dean  and  campus  executive  officer 
of  the  campus  since  July  1,  2001, 
following  the  appointment  of  John 
Lilley  as  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada,  Reno. 

As  the  college's  chief  academic 
and  administrative  officer,  Burke 
will  be  responsible  for  the  quality 
of  Penn  State  Erie's  academic  pro- 
grams in  teaching,  research  and 
service,  and  overall  operations  of 
the  campus,  including  strategic 


planning 

and  budg- 
eting, fund 

raising, 

alumni  and 

community 

relations, 

intercolle- 
giate ath- 
letics, out- 
reach 
activities, 
faculty  and 
staff  development  and  personnel 
matters. 

Burke  has  been  at  Penn  State 
Erie  since  1981,  serving  as  senior 
associate  provost  and  senior  asso- 
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John  D.  "Jack"  Burke 


Theatre  complex  to  benefit  University,  region 

By  Amy  Ne.l  and  Annemarie  Mount?  („,u„  _..,,.   ,    ..    .  O      " 


By  Amy  Neil  and  Annemarie  Mountz 
Public  Information 

In  fte  next  few  months,  the  Penn  State  Downtown 
Theatre  center  will  come  to  life.  Drywall  will  be 
painted  over  and  covered  with  artwork  and  colorful 
■mages,  and  the  sounds  of  drills  and  hammers  will 

stearin   7    monfol°P.e  coming  from  the  main 
stage  or  the  strains  of  a  violin  playing  jn  the  „aM 

In  what  will  be  the  "foundation  of  a  lifetime  of  cul- 
tural expression  and  understanding  for  our  students 

£p  SnTV  A  atcordLn8 10  Dan  Carter-  dirw"r  »f 

the  School  of  Theatre,  the  theatre  will  open  its  doors 


to  the  public  for  its  first  event  on  June  2,  with  a  pre- 
view of  Neil  Simon's  "Broadway  Bound  " 

m seAirnitale  ?°™town  Theatre  c™t<*.  at 
U7  S  Allen  St.  in  the  former  Danks  building  will 
consist  of  a  ticket  center,  fine  arts  gallery  and  a 
toe-story  live  theatre  space  with  150  seats.  The 
UOOO-square-foot  space  also  features  a  23-foot 
high  ceiling  in  the  area  designated  for  the  theatre 
chamber.  Ancillary  spaces  include  a  lobby  dress- 
ing rooms,  an  administrative  office  and  public  rest- 
rooms,  rhe  main  entrance  is  on  Allen  Street 
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Students  turn  break  into  service  week 

By  Allison  Kr«.™  ^^     VV,-CK 


By  Allison  Kessler 

Public  Information 

Spring  break  is  just  days  away,  and  though  many 
students  are  packing  their  bathing  suits  and  beach 
towels  for  a  week  of  relaxation,  hundreds  of  Penn 
Staters  are  filling  their  suitcases  with  tools  and 
textbooks,  in  preparation  for  a  week  of  service  and 
learning  during  the  week  of  March  10 

One  group  of  students,  Penn  State's  chapter  of 
Engineers  without  Frontiers  (EWF),  will  send  stu- 
dents to  El  Salvador  and  Jamaica,  where  they  will 
study,  design  and  construct  solutions  for  poverty- 
stricken  areas  in  collaboration  with  the  University 
of  Central  America  in  San  Salvador  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Technology  in  Jamaica. 

Some  of  these  students  will  visit  a  town  in  El 
Salvador,  where  wounded  war  veterans  are  forced 
to  wade  through  chest-deep  waters  to  gain  access 
to  their  agricultural  fields.  This  EWF  group  will 
undertake  preliminary  studies  to  help  solve  the 
problem  and  will  return  in  May  to  put  its  findings 
to  work.  Another  group  will  assess  earthquake- 
damaged  housing  and  undertake  measures  to 
ensure  a  safer  living  environment. 


Jay  Peffer  hands  out  some  information  before  a 
Habitat  for  Humanity  meeting. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

The  EWF  groups  heading  to  Jamaica  will  design 
and  prototype  a  portable  milk-drying  system  that 
will  allow  formers  to  powder  milk  on-site  to  allevi- 
ate problems  of  spoilage  during  transit.  While  in 
Jamaica,  EWF  students  also  will  design  anaerobic 
Service,  page  3 


Political  climate  has  an  impact  on  international  students 

By  Ai  1  isnw  Kccci  cd  .  •■■■iniiy 


By  Allison  Kessler 
Public  Information 

In  today's  post-Sept  11  environ- 
ment Shauna  Brace,  genetics  pro- 
gram administrator,  makes  sure 
any  offer  she  sends  to  potential 
international  students  is  sent  out 


many  months  in  advance. 

'These  days,  incoming  inter- 
national students  may  have  to  wait 
three  to  six  months  secure  their 
visas,"  she  said.  That  certainly 
impacts  the  recruitment  process. 
Some  new  students  have  been 
delayed  full  semesters." 


In  addition  to  encouraging  aca- 
demic departments  to  make 
offers  of  admission  to  internation- 
al students  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  Office  of  International  Pro- 
grams now  warns  international 
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2  Intercom 


Vice  president  named  for  Outreach 


Craig  D.  Weidemann, 
vice  provost  and  exec- 
utive assistant  to  the 
president  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland- 
Baltimore  County 
(UMBO,  has  been 
appointed  vice  presi- 
dent for  outreach  at 
Penn  State,  effective 
July  1.  He  will  succeed 
James  Ryan,  who  will 
retire  after  22  years 
with  the  University,  including  13 
years  in  his  current  post 


Craig  D.  Weidemann 


including  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  and  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Weidemann  will 
oversee  programs  that 
touch  millions  of  Penn- 
syh/anians  and  make  the 
services  of  the  Universi- 
ty available  to  people 
worldwide.  He  had  pre- 
viously served  as  associ- 
ate provost  for  academ- 
ic affairs  at  UMBC  from 
1990  to  1995. 

He  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in 


Weidemann  comes  to  Penn  psychology  from  Illinois  State  Uni- 

State  with  more  than  28  years  of  versity,  a  master's  degree  in  coun- 

experience  in  higher  education,  seling  psychology  from  the  Uni- 

including  four  years  in  his  current  versity  of  Illinois  at  Springfield  and 

role  at  UMBC.  During  his  career,  a  doctorate  in  educauona  psychol- 

he  has  administered  outreach,  ogy  from  the  Univers.ty  of  Georgia, 
continuing  education,  career  serv-  For  the  full  story,  check  the 

ices,  research  and  academic  pro-  Web    at    http://www.psu.edu/ 

grams  at  five  different  institutions,  ur/2003/wetdemonn03.html 

Mortensen  named  director  of  CERA 


Sharon  Mortensen, 
interim  director  of  the 
Center  for  Ethics  and 
Religious  Affairs,  has 
been  named  director, 
effective  March  1.  The 
center  is  a  unit  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs  charged 
with  providing  a  venue 
and  programs  for  ethi- 
cal, spiritual  and  charac- 
ter development  of  the 
University  community 


Sharon  Mortensen 


versity  in  1990  as  assis- 
tant director  of  campus 
life  and  was  associate 
director  of  unions  and 
student  activities  prior 
to  becoming  interim 
director  Aug.  1,2001. 

Mortensen  graduat- 
ed with  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  secondary 
education  from  Valley 
City  State  University, 
Valley  City,  N.D.,  with 


Mortensen  will  be  responsible  majors  in  math  and  physical  edu- 

for  the  Pasquerilla  Spiritual  Cen-  cation  and  a  minor  in  library  sci- 

ter  and  the  Helen  Eakin  Eisen-  ence.  She  received  a  master  s 

hower  Chapel,  and  for  46  diverse  degree  in  higher  education/stu- 

student  religious  and  spiritual  dent  personnel  from  Colorado 

groups  and  the  more  than  25  pro-  State  University, 
fessional  staff-in-religion  repre-  For  the  full  story,  check  the 

senting  these  groups  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/ 

Mortensen  came  to  the  Uni-  2003Mortensen03.html 
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date  dean.  His  primary  responsi- 
bilities included  curricular  coordi- 
nation and  review,  budget  plan- 
ning and  resource  allocation,  aca- 
demic policy  implementation, 
enrollment  management  facilities 
planning  and  management  edu- 
cational technology  and  comput- 
ing, and  faculty  affairs. 

Burke  has  had  responsibility  for 
a  wide  variety  of  academic  units  and 
services  such  as  Admissions,  the 
Library,  the  Media  and  Instruction- 
al Support  Center,  the  Honors/ 
Scholars  Program,  the  Learning 
Resource  Center,  the  Division  of 
Undergraduate  Studies,  Financial 
Aid  and  Study  Abroad. 


Previously,  he  served  as  associ- 
ate dean  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York's  Empire  State  College, 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  academ- 
ic affairs  for  the  college's  Buffalo 
Regional  Center. 

Burke  has  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
geography  from  the  State  Universi- 
ty College  at  Oswego,  N.Y.  He 
earned  a  master's  degree  and  doc- 
torate in  geography  from  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 
In  1986,  he  earned  a  certificate  from 
Harvard  University's  Institute  for 
Educational  Management 

For  the  fuD  story,  check  the  Web 
at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/2003/ 
burhe03.html 


Seats  for  the  Penn  State  Downtown  Theatre  are  due  to  be  installed  in  the  next  week  or  sa  The  theatre  will 
open  June  2  with  the  Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage  production  "Broadway  Bound.   For  the  full 
Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage  season  lineup,  see  page  11. 

'  Photo:  Gfeg  Grieco 


Theatre 
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The  theatre,  intended  for  both  town  and  gown  use, 
will  provide  the  first  performing  arts  center  in  the 
downtown  business  district  of  State  College  and  allevi- 
ate the  limited  facilities  burden  for  students  and  facul- 
ty in  the  School  of  Theatre  and  its  professional  arm, 
Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage. 

To  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  theatre,  Pennsylva- 
nia Centre  Stage  plans  to  reduce  ticket  prices  this  sea- 
son, and  to  eliminate  the  cost  difference  between 
shows  taking  place  on  different  days  of  the  week. 
"We  know  that  live  theatre  is  expensive  and  we 
hope  that  the  combination  of  being  in  the  smaller 
venue  and  being  downtown  will  encourage  more  peo- 
ple to  come,"  said  Carter. 

Carter  said  the  theatre  school,  which  has  about 
250  students  and  faculty,  has  sought  a  third  perform- 
ance space  for  at  least  20  years.  The  project  will  com- 
plement the  school's  existing  facilities:  The  Playhouse, 
a  large,  450-seat  proscenium  stage  forum;  and  The 
Pavilion,  an  intimate,  300-seat  extended-thrust  stage 
theatre,  both  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  venue  is  designed  for  stage  plays  as  well  as 
musical  events,  so  students  and  faculty  from  the 
School  of  Music  as  well  as  the  School  of  Theatre  will 
benefit  from  the  facility.  A  gallery  with  semi-perma- 
nent and  rotating  exhibits  will  be  perfect  for  display- 
ing works  from  the  School  of  Visual  Arts  as  well  as 
independent  artists,  said  Carter. 

Along  with  the  planned  State  Theater  on  College 
Avenue,  the  project  is  intended  to  contribute  to  a 
vibrant  performing  arts  scene  in  downtown  State  Col- 
lege, where  students,  residents  and  visitors  can  gath- 
er, shop,  dine  and  take  in  a  show. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  bring  theatre  into 
the  community,"  said  Carter.  "We  hope  that  our 
patrons  will  visit  the  local  shops  and  restaurants 
before  or  after  performances." 

The  arts  can  play  a  major  role  in  adding  to  the 
vitality  of  any  downtown  district"  said  Richard  Durst 
dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture.  "We 
believe  the  variety  of  programming  possibilities  by 
this  theatre  project  will  be  a  benefit  to  our  curriculum 
while  also  providing  another  needed  performance 
venue  for  the  State  College  area." 

Carter  expects  the  theatre's  location  to  have  a  posi- 
tive effect  on  the  local  economy. 

"For  two  of  our  summer  productions,  we're  going 
to  do  two  evening  shows  on  Saturdays  —  an  early 
evening  show  and  a  later  evening  show.  The  idea  is 


that  one  group  wiD  come  to  a  show  and  then  go  out  to 
dinner.  The  other  group  will  go  to  dinner  and  then 
come  see  a  show." 

The  theatre's  location  will  make  it  convenient  for 
people  to  do  just  that 

"We're  smack  dab  in  the  center  of  downtown,  and 
live  theatre  is  the  heart  of  downtown,"  Carter  said. 
"It's  a  little-known  fact  but  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  arts  generate  more  income  than  sports.  They've 
got  a  football  team,  a  baseball  team  and  a  hockey 
team,  but  the  arts  generate  mdfe  income.  Thaf s  not 
uncommon,  and  I  expect  the  addition  of  live  theatre  in 
downtown  State  College  will  have  a  similar,  positive 
impact  on  neighboring  businesses  downtown." 

Among  the  anticipated  uses  for  the  theatre  will  be 
musical  revues,  cabaret  performances,  midnight  spe- 
cials, full-scale  productions,  lectures  and  theatre  class- 
es. The  gallery  section  of  the  facility  will  feature  a 
small  performance  platform  for  musical  ensembles 
and  will  accommodate  pre-  and  post-show  gatherings. 
According  to  Carter,  the  theatre  may  be  available  for 
community  productions  during  times  when  no  Univer- 
sity productions  are  being  staged. 

In  addition,  free,  noontime  entertainment  in  the 
gallery  will  be  offered.  "We  hope  people  who  work 
downtown  and  people  who  are  downtown  over  the 
lunch  hour  will  head  in,  check  out  our  posters,  see 
whaf  s  for  sale  at  the  ticket  office,  look  at  the  art  on 
the  wall,  have  their  lunch  and  listen  to  some  music  or 
a  short  theatrical  presentation,"  said  Carter.  "It  will  be 
informal,  so  people  can  stay  as  long  as  they  want  to 
and  leave  any  time  they  need  to." 

The  downtown  theatre  is  another  example  of  the 
longstanding  outreach  mission  of  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tre Stage,  which  always  has  tried  to  serve  both  the 
University  community  and  the  tri-county  region. 

"We've  always  had  a  community  advisory  board, 
and  that  board  is  more  excited  about  us  moving 
downtown  than  anything  we've  ever  done,"  said 
Carter.  "Penn  State  has  an  award-winning  faculty,  dis- 
tinguished programs  and  a  strong  national  reputation 
in  acting,  directing,  design,  stage  management  and 
musical  theatre.  We  have  an  international  program 
that  is  the  envy  of  our  peers,  and  soon  we  will  have  a 
theatre  that  will  offer  the  opportunity  for  us  to  engage 
with  the  community  in  a  new  and  intimate  way." 

Amy  Neil  can  be  reached  at  aenl@psu.edu. 
Annemarie  Mountz  can  be  reached  at 
AMountz@psu.edu. 


Service 
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digesters  to  produce  methane  using  poultry 
waste. 

These  projects  mark  the  first  such  efforts 
by  the  Penn  State  Chapter  of  Engineers 
Without  Frontiers. 

"Real-life,  problem-solving  opportunities 
as  provided  by  Engineers  Without  Fron- 
tiers, allow  students  to  develop  and  exercise 
initiative,  judgment  and  creativity  while 
emphasizing  the  application  of  the  engineer- 
ing method,  the  capability  for  critical  think- 
ing, teamwork  and  the  ability  to  communi- 
cate clearly,  "  said  Thomas  Colledge,  profes- 
sor of  agricultural  and  biological  engineer- 
ing and  program  developer.  "From  a  purely 
cultural  perspective,  it  is  an  invaluable  expe- 
rience the  students  will  benefit  from  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  They  view  their  lives, 
their  career  choices  and  their  world  differ- 
ently following  such  an  experience." 

Dick  Shafer's  sustainable  tourism  devel- 
opment class  is  traveling  to  Jamaica  as  well 
but  will  address  an  entirely  different  island ' 
topic  -  tourism.  The  class  will  analyze  the  island's  hospi- 
tality firms  ability  to  attract  and  cater  to  its  growing  num- 
ber of  eco-tourists.  The  group  will  comb  the  popular 
Seven  Mile  Beach  to  survey  hundreds  of  vacationing 
spring-breakers  about  their  trip  expectations  and  will  ana- 
lyze the  results  upon  their  return  to  campus.  Eight  island 
resorts,  the  Jamaica  Tourist  Board  and  the  Negril  Coral 
Reef  Preservations  Society  also  are  on  the  class'  itinerary. 

Even  though  students  in  Penn  State's  Alternative 
Spring  Break  Club  won't  have  studies  on  their  minds  this 
spring  break,  they  plan  on  learning  some  important  life 
lessons.  The  ASB  club  is  devoted  to  helping  members  vol- 
unteer, make  a  difference  and  grow  as  citizens  while 
exploring  pressmg  community  issues  during  spring 
break.  Each  year  the  club  facilitates  trips  to  cities  across 
the  country  that  allow  Penn  Staters  to  work  diligently  to 
make  life  better  for  the  less  fortunate. 

One  of  the  Alternative  Spring  Break  Club  sponsored 
trips  will  travel  north  to  New  York  City,  where  students 
will  work  with  AIDS  patients.  They  will  prepare  and  deliv- 
er meals  for  patients  who  are  too  weak  to  leave  their 
homes  and  visit  an  AIDS  clinic  that  focuses  on  alternative 
therapy. 

Lauren  Jones,  a  student  going  on  the  New  York  trip 
looks  forward  to  an  eye-opening  experience. 

"I  wanted  to  spend  my  spring  break  doing  something  I 
would  look  back  on  and  feel  was  worthwhile,  not  only  for 
me,  but  for  others,"  she  said.  "As  much  as  I  would  enjoy 
the  beach  with  a  bunch  of  other  college  students,  I  feel 
like  there  is  so  much  more  to  be  gained  from  helping  oth- 
ers. 

Other  Alternative  Spring  Break  Club  groups  will  travel 
on  service  trips  to  Washington,  D.C.,  rural  Virginia  and 
Chicago. 

Penn  State's  Habitat  for  Humanity  chapter  also  is  spon- 
soring a  number  of  service  spring  break  trips.  Club  mem- 
bers will  spend  their  week  away  from  school  building 
houses  in  towns  in  Florida,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia, Kentucky  and  South  Carolina.  The  students  are  pre- 
pared to  paint,  strip  wallpaper,  frame  houses,  dig  ditches 
and  landscape  for  needy  families. 

A  cross-disciplinary  honors  class  at  Penn  State  Fayette 
—  Science,  Society  and  Technology  in  the  Age  of  Jack  the 
Ripper  —  will  spend  its  spring  break  expanding  on  course 
material,  as  it  takes  its  subject  matter  across  the  Atlantic 
to  London,  where  the  class  will  see  first-hand  the  locations 


International 


Woman  from  Nejapa,  El  Salvador,  wash  clothes  in  a  nearby  river 
Engineers  Without  Frontiers  members  will  design  and  construct  a  new 
wash  area  complete  with  waste  treatment  system  to  allow  the  women 
to  undertake  this  activity  with  dry  feet. 

of  the  infamous  Jack  the  Ripper  murders.  The  class  has 
been  studying  up  on  a  variety  of  topics  related  to  the  case 

Eighteen  different  lecturers  have  contributed  to  the 
class  in  preparation  for  the  big  trip.  Two  such  lectures 
An  Analysis  of  Media  Coverage  of  the  Ripper  Murders" 
and  The  Insanity  Defense,"  demonstrate  the  course'- 
inclusion  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  disciplines.  While  i 


London,  the  students'  course  work 

"I  am  really  looking  fi 
Whitechapel.  featur 
ing  the  actual  sites 
where  the  Jack  the 
Ripper  murders 
were  committed.  I 
understand  that  our 
guide  for  that  tour, 
Donald  Rumbelow, 
is  one  of  the  fore- 
most experts  on  the 
subject,"  said  stu- 
dent Dana  Duncan. 

Another  class, 
which  enticed  70  stu- 
dents at  Penn  State 
Delaware  County  to 
enroll,  has  spent  the 
early  part  of  the 
spring  semester 
researching  the  his- 
tory and  culture  of 
Seville,  Spain.  Come 
spring  break,  the 


to  come  to  life, 
ided  tour  of     - 


Wnny  Grende,  a  member  of  Project 
Haiti,  gives  out  a  fund-raising 
ticket.  The  group  will  be  in  Haiti 
over  spring  break  to  deliver 
clothing,  shoes  and  medicine. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


group  will  tour  its  subject  matter  in  the  streets  of  Seville. 

But  England  and  Spain  won't  be  the  only  European 
countries  Penn  State  groups  will  visit  Penn  State  Erie's 
College  Choir  will  sing  its  way  across  Italy.  The  group  will 
perform  in  the  refurbished  Sala  degli  of  the  Trinita  Dei 
Monti  School,  located  at  the  top  of  the  Spanish  Steps  in 
Rome,  and  in  venues  in  Florence  and  Venice. 

"I  am  so  excited  about  the  entire  trip,"  said  Carrie 
Egnosak,  a  student  in  the  choir.  "It's  a  once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity  that  will  challenge  us,  help  us  to  grow  as 
musicians  and  no  doubt  provide  us  with  some  wonderful 
memories." 
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students  and  scholars  who  plan  to  leave  the  country  on 
expired  visas  to  expect  to  run  into  extended  delays  when 
trying  to  return.  In  fact,  the  office  strongly  urges 7nter 
nahonal  students  and  scholars  whose  visas  have  expied 
to  avoid  overseas  travel  altogether  unless  they  are  pre- 
pared for  an  extended  stay.  '         p 

scholar1'  T  ^  e,Vide"Ce  t0  the  COntrary'  ^  student  or 
scholar  who  is  planning  to  travel  and  whose  visa  has 
expired  should  be  prepared  for  a  long  stay,"  said  James 
Lynch,  director  of  International  Students  and  Scholars 
Students  can  t  count  on  traveling  abroad  with  an  expired 
visa  and  obtaining  a  new  one  to  return  to  the  United  Stales 
in  hvo  weeks.  The  process  of  obtaining  a  visa  is  unpre- 
deUys  "  CarneSWith  "  a  secant  Possibility  of  major 
With  4,100  international  students,  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate,  at  every  location  in  nearly  every  program 
at  Penn  State,  faculty,  staff  and  students  across  the  Uni- 
versity are  feeling  the  impact  of  visa  delays  and  new  rules 
and  regulations  imposed  by  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Services. 

wraM' jS  ln'ernet-based  Peking  system  known  as 
St  VIS  Student  Exchange  Visitor  Information  System) 
eventually  will  tie  all  colleges  and  universities  to  all  INS 
district  offices,  all  ports  of  entry,  all  embassies  and  all  con- 
sulates across  the  globe.  Government  officials  created 
SEVIS  to  enforce  INS  regulations  and  enhance  national 
security  by  making  sure  international  students  and  schol- 
ars are  doing  what  their  visa  status  allows. 

As  such,  international  students  and  scholars  must  reg- 
ister with  the  University  full  time  within  a  brief  period  of 
time  at  the  onset  of  the  semester.  Full-time  status  must  be 
maintained  throughout  the  course  of  the  semester  This 
always  has  been  the  case.  If  they  fail  to  do  so  however, 
international  students  and  scholars  will  be  reported  to  the 
INS  and  become  subject  to  sanctions,  including  possible 
deportation. 

New  INS  rules  have  effectively  eliminated  internation- 
al students'  ability  to  register  for  one  credit  semester  after 
semester  while  writing  a  master's  or  doctoral  thesis  for 
example.  There  are,  however,  some  circumstances  the 
INS  views  as  legitimate  reasons  for  under-enrollment 
New  regulations  require  that  students  receive  approval 
from  a  designated  school  official  -  at  Penn  State  these 
are  foreign  student  advisers  in  the  Office  of  International 
Students  and  Scholars  —  before  enrolling  less  than  full 
tame. 

"The  flexibility  we  once  had  has  been  reduced  and  will 
change  what  had  once  been  common  practice,"  Lynch 
said.  "Many  international  students  are  going  to  have  to 
graduate  sooner  or  spend  more  money  on  tuition  to  main- 
tain full-time  status." 

There  are  many  other  new  requirements,  such  as  "Spe- 
cial Registration"  of  nationals  of  designated  countries  at 
INS  District  Offices,  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 
Though  getting  a  handle  on  these  new  changes  might  be 
a  difficult  task,  there  is  an  important  point  to  keep  in  mind. 
Working  with  international  students  and  scholars  in 
today's  environment  is  much  more  complicated  and  the 
consequences  of  errors  much  more  serious  than  in  the 
past. 

For  more  information,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.international.psti.  edu/international_students/ 
or  call  The  Office  of  International  Programs  at  (814)  865- 
7681. 
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Lectures 


Astronaut-alum  to  talk  about  aerospace  industry 


Weather  in  business  seminar  set  for  March  27 


Guion  S.  Bluford  Jr.,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of 
Northrop  Grumman,  will  deliv- 
er the  Penn  State  Forum  lecture 
at  noon  Friday.  March  21,  at  The 
Penn  Stater  Conference  Center 
Hotel  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

The  topic  of  his  presentation 
is  "America's  Aerospace  Indus- 
try"  Guion  S.  Bluford  Jr. 

^"p^denufNo™  Grumman.  Blu-  ping  by  meTacmty'stif  Club  officea,  103 
Trd  is  prog  am  manager  of  the  NASA  HUB-Robeson  Center.  Tickets  wJl  be  on  sale 
Glenn  Resfach  Center.  Microgravity  at  me  door  on  a  firsKome,  firs -served  basis. 
Research  Development  and  Operations  Lunch  begins  at  11:30  a.m.  followed  by  the 
Kesearcu,  ""    f  ch  ^  g  quesaon-and-answer  session  at 

plTord,  a  Penn  State  alumnus,  was  a     noon.  For  information,  call  (814)  865-7590. 

Alumni  to  present  Luchinsky  Memorial  Lecture 


NASA  mission  specialist  and  pay- 
load  commander  astronaut  on 
four  space  shuttie  missions. 

The  Penn  State  Forum  is  a 
lunchtime  speaker  series  offered 
by  the  Faculty  Staff  Club  and  is 
sponsored  in  part  by  the  Penn 
State  Bookstore.  It  is  open  to  the 
public.  Tickets  are  $10  for  mem- 
bers and  $12  for  non-members 
and  include  lunch.  Reservations 
can  be  made  by  mail  or  by  stop- 


Douglas  G.  Evans,  chief  operating  officer  of 
Kensey  Nash  Corp..  will  present  the  eighth 
annual  Luchinsky  Memorial  Lecture  at  4  p.m. 
March  20  in  Boardroom  II  of  The  Nittany  Lion 
Inn,  University  Park.  Evans  will  discuss  "Bio- 
engineering  Breakthroughs"  highlighting  the 
instrumental  research  being  conducted  at 
Kensey  to  combat  heart  disease  and  cancer. 
Kensey  Nash  is  a  medical  device  company 
that  is  a  leader  in  cardiac  catheterization  punc- 
ture closure  devices  with  its  Angio-Seal™ 
device. 


Evans  serves  as  vice  president  on  the 
Scholar  Alumni  Society  Board. 

The  Luchinsky  Memorial  Lecture  Series 
was  endowed  by  family  and  friends  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Mark  Luchinsky,  a 
University  Scholar  and  biochemistry  major 
who  died  on  Jan.  18, 1995. 

This  event  is  free  to  the  public.  The  lec- 
ture will  be  followed  by  a  reception  for  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  guests  in  the  Mount  Nit- 
tany Room  of  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 


Value  of  faculty  diversity  explored  in  open  forum 


Myra  Gordon  will  present  an  open  forum 
focusing  on  the  value  of  faculty  diversity  in 
higher  education  from  1  to  2  p.m.  Thurs- 
day, March  27,  in  the  boardroom  of  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

The  event  will  be  followed  by  a  recep- 
tion. 

Gordon's  success  in  diversifying  the  fac- 
ulty at  Virginia  Tech,  where  she  served  as 
associate  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  led  her  to  her  current  position  as 


associate  provost  for  diversity  and  dual 
careers  at  Kansas  State  University. 

The  event  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Com- 
mission for  Women;  the  Commission  on 
Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexual  and  Transgender 
Equity;  the  Affirmative  Action  Office;  and 
the  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  for  Educa- 
tional Equity. 

Those  planning  to  attend  the  reception 
need  to  RSVP  to  Kathy  Putt  by  calling  (814) 
863-7696  or  e-mailing  kmr3@psu.edu  by 
Monday,  March  17. 


The  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences, 
in  conjunction  with  its  alumni  society, 
GEMS,  will  hold  a  seminar,  "The  Value  of 
Meteorology  to  Business  and  Society," 
from  1  to  6  p.m.  Thursday,  March  27,  in 
The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  Ballroom  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

The  seminar  will  focus  on  how  industry 
and  individuals  use  weather  information  to 
make  business  and  personal  decisions  and 
to  increase  efficiency  and  quality  of  life. 
Alumni  who  are  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  weather  information  will  give 
presentations,  and  a  panel  discussion,  mod- 
erated by  dean  emeritus  of  the  College  of 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences  John  Dutton, 


BOOK  SHELF 

The  following  faculty  member  recently 
published  a  book: 

Daniel  F.  Perkins,  associate  professor 
of  family  and  youth  resiliency  and  policy. 

Community  Youth  Development:  Prac- 
tice, Policy  and  Research,  published  in 
2003  by  Sage  Publications  of  Thousand 
Oaks,  Calif. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom  _2002/March6/bookshelf. '.html. 


will  follow.  Speakers  include:  Ray  Ban,  vice 
president,  The  Weather  Channel;  Robert 
Landis,  president,  Landis  Associates;  Joel 
Myers,  president,  AccuWeafher  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  Jerry  San- 
dusky, retired  Penn  State  defensive  football 
coordinator  and  founder,  The  Second  Mile; 
Ed  Johnstonbaugh,  project  coordinator, 
Allegheny  Energy  Inc.;  David  Donohue, 
president,  IHRDC  &  Arlington;  and  faculty 
from  the  department  of  meteorology. 

The  seminar  will  conclude  with  a  recep- 
tion at  5  p.m. 

For  a  conference  agenda  and  more  infor- 
mation, check  the  Web  at  http://www.ems.pstt. 
edu/alttmni/events/gems_seminar_2O03.html 


Chinese  diaspora  topic  of  literature  luncheon 


The  Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  a 
weekly  informal  lunchtime  gathering  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  other  members  of  the 
University  community,  has  announced  the 
next  speaker  in  this  semester's  series. 

Shuang  Shen,  assistant  professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  faculty  fellow  of  the  Center  for  Crit- 
ical Analysis  of  Contemporary  Culture,  Rut- 
gers University,  will  speak  Monday,  March 
17,  on  "Memory  and  the  Diaspora  in  Ha 
Jin's  Waiting."  Shen  is  a  specialist  on  cul- 


tural hybridity  and  the  Chinese  diaspora. 

The  events  begin  with  lunch  from  12:15 
p.m.  to  12:40  p.m.  in  102  Kern  Building  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  Participants 
may  bring  their  own  lunch  or  buy  some- 
thing in  Kern  Cafeteria.  Coffee  and  tea  are 
provided.  The  speaker  will  begin  at  about 
12:40  p.m. 

The  events  are  free  to  the  public. 

For  information,  e-mail  Daniel  Walden  at 
dxw8@psu.edu. 


Holocaust  survivor  will  share  life  story  at  DuBois 


Holocaust  survivor  Nesse  Godin  will  share 
her  experiences  of  life  in  a  Lithuanian  ghet- 
to and  a  Nazi  concentration  camp  during  an 
appearance  Wednesday,  March  19,  at  Penn 
State  DuBois. 

Godin  will  speak  at  7  p.m.  at  the  Hiller 
Building  auditorium.  The  event  is  free  to 
the  public. 

Godin  was  born  in  Shauliai,  Lithuania, 


where  she  lived  with  her  parents  and  two 
brothers  until  the  Nazi  invasion.  She  is  a 
survivor  of  the  Shauliai,  Lithuania  Ghetto, 
the  Stutthof  Concentration  Camp,  four 
labor  camps  and  a  death  march.  She  has 
dedicated  her  adult  life  to  teaching  and 
sharing  memories  of  the  Holocaust. 

For  information,  call  (800)  346-ROAR  or 
(814)  3754766. 


Speaker  compares  nitrogen's  effect  on  roots 

Eric  Lyons  a  doctoral  degree  candidate  in  the         His  topic  is  "A  Comparison  of  Root  Distri- 

Deparrment  of  Crop  and  Soil  Sciences,  will  bution  of  Creeping  Bentgrass  and  Poa  annua 

make  a  presentation  from  3:35  to  4:25  p.m.  in  Response  to  High  and  Low  Nitrogen 

March  7  in  101  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Rates."  The  host  for  the  event  is  the  Depart- 

Industries  Building  on  the  University  Park  ment  of  Crop  and  Soil  Sciences 
campus  For  information,  call  (814)  863-1601. 


Stay  informed 


Get  the  latest  news  for  and  about  Penn  State  faculty  and  staff  from  the  Faculty/Staff  Newswire. 

This  free  news  service  from  the  editors  of  Intercom  is  e-mailed  each  week  to  full-time  faculty  and  staff.  Those 

who  are  not  full-time  faculty  or  staff  also  may  subscribe  by  visiting  the  Web  at 

httD^Aww■^lSU■edl^/I^^^H^CoM/newswire/ . 

For  information,  e-mail  Annemarie  Mountz  atAMountz@psu.edu , 


. 
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PARTINGS 

The  following  people  recently  retired 
from  the  University  with  25  years  of  serv- 
ice or  with  emeritus  rank: 

Geoige  R.  Bell,  general  helper/repairer  in 
the  College  of  Medicine,  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center,  from  May  23,  1974,  to  Jan.  26. 

Harry  A.  Carey  Jr.,  professor  of  extension       Da'aU  SheffieW 

information  in  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences, from  Nov.  1, 1960,  to  Jan.  1. 

Richard  Craig,  professor  emeritus  of  horti- 
culture botany  in  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences,  from  Jan.  1, 1963,  to  Jan.  1. 

Gertrude  F.  Dougherty,  senior  extension 

agent  in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences      Corily Potter 

from  Sept  1, 1973,  to  Feb.  4. 

Donald  J.  Epp  professor  emeritus  of  agricultural  economics 
in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  April  10  1967  to 
Dec.  31. 

Drew  W.  Hyman,  professor  of  public  policy,  communication 
systems  in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  April  1 
1972,  to  Jan.  1. 

loseph  R.  Janulewicz,  program  aide  in  College  of  Agricultur- 
al Sciences,  from  March  15, 1977,  to  Jan.  1. 

Larry  J.  Jordan,  manager  of  agricultural  research  farms  in 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  Jan  23  1963  to 
Jan.  7. 

Brenda  L.  Pavone,  administrative  assistant  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology  at  Hershey  Medical  Center  from 
March  1972  to  Nov.  15. 


Vickie  R  Price  staff  assistant  K  in  Office  of  the  President, 
from  July  21, 1975,  to  Jan.  1. 

Gerald  ■'Corky"  Potter,  director  of  Shaver's  Creek  Environ- 
mental Center,  from  1977  to  Feb.  28. 

Donald  E.  Sheffield,  senior  instructor  at  Penn  State  Beaver 
and  director  of  Diversity  Outreach  Programs  for  Outreach 
and  Cooperative  Extension,  from  1976  to  Aug.  31. 

Sylvia  I  Wellar,  guard  I  in  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
from  Nov.  1, 1971,  to  Jan.  5. 

K.  Gerald  Zimmerman,  supervisor  of  engineering  labs  in 
College  of  Engineering,  from  March  1, 1976,  to  Jan.  1. 

The  following  people  retired  from  the  University  with 
between  10  and  24  years  of  service: 

Ethel  E.  Angeloff.  administrative  assistant  II  at  Penn  State 
Harnsburg,  from  Jan.  5, 1987,  to  Jan.  1. 

Baiba  Briedis,  assistant  to  the  dean  in  College  of  the  Liber- 
al Arts,  from  July  1, 1979,  to  Jan.  1. 

Eugene  B.  Brunner,  senior  research  programmer  in  Infor- 
mation Technology  Services  -  Consulting  and  Support 
from  Jan.  21, 1985,  to  Feb.  1. 

Barbara  A.  Bush,  administrative  assistant  IV  in  College  of 
Engineering,  from  May  17, 1982,  to  Feb.  1. 

Lamartine  F.  Hood,  dean  and  professor  emeritus  of  food 
services  in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  March 
1, 1986,  to  Dec.  31. 

Robert  L  Jackson  Sr.,  maintenance  worker  at  Penn  State 
Mont  Alto,  from  Jan.  2, 1985,  to  Jan.  1. 
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Patricia  M.  Johnson,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Division  of  Out- 
reach and  Cooperative  Extension,  from  March  21  1985  to 
Jan.  1. 

Donna  Kerstetter,  staff  assistant  VH  in  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, from  March  22, 1982,  to  Jan.  1. 

Zharnia  Korsunsky,  senior  technician,  research  in  College 

of  Medicme,  Hershey  Medical  Center,  from  Jan  3  1983 
to  Jan.  14. 

Ronald  McTigue,  electrician  A  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
from  Oct  12, 1987,  to  Dec.  13. 

Linda  M.  Morrow,  instructor  in  nutrition  in  College  of 

Health  and  Human  Development,  from  Aug  16  1987  to 
Jan.  1. 

Rose  T.  ShowaKcr,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, from  Dec.  3, 1984,  to  Jan.  1. 

Gregory  W.  SoH,  senior  extension  agent  in  College  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences,  from  Nov.  19, 1979,  to  Jan.  29. 

Carol  A.  Spangler,  staff  assistant  K  in  College  of  Engineer- 
ing, from  March  17, 1983,  to  Jan.  8. 

Sandra  L  StJHo,  staff  assistant  VH  at  Penn  State  Harris- 
burg,  from  Sept  11, 1978,  to  Jan.  1. 

Nancy  E.  Warner,  staff  assistant  VUI  in  College  of  Earth 
and  Mineral  Sciences,  from  Aug.  8, 1983,  to  Feb.  1. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at  http://umw.psu.edu/ur/ 
archives/intercom_2003/March6/partings.html. 


Department  head  sought 

The  Eberly  College  of  Science  invites 
applications  and  nominations  for  the  posi- 
tion of  head  of  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics. Candidates  for  the  position  should 
have  a  distinguished  record  of  mathemati- 
cal research  and  teaching  and  should  have 
demonstrated  superior  administrative  or 
leadership  skills,  qualifying  them  to  play  a 
key  role  in  the  further  development  of  the 
department 

Applications  and  nominations  should  be 
sent  to  Myra  Bowling,  512  Thomas  Build- 
ing, University  Park,  PA  16802  or  - 
mlbl@psu.edu  and  will  be  reviewed  begin- 
ning March  17. 

Volunteers  sought 

Robert  Stern,  an  expert  on  motion  sick- 
ness in  the  Department  of  Psychology,  is 
seeking  volunteers  for  study  that  is 
designed  to  desensitize  individuals  to 
motion  that  causes  symptoms  of  motion 
sickness,  and  in  particular,  car  sickness. 
Anyone  over  the  age  of  18  who  expert- 
ences  car  sickness  is  eligible.  There  is  no 


charge  for  the  procedure,  and  no  medica- 
tions are  administered.  Interested  individu- 
als should  contact  Manda  Williamson  at 
(814)  865-6218  or  e-mail  mjw253@psu.edu. 

CFW  seeks  members 

The  Commission  for  Women  is  seeking 
nominations  for  membership.  The  commis- 
sion serves  as  an  advisory  group  to  the 
president  of  the  University  on  matters 
affecting  women  of  the  University.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  promote  the  efforts  of  women 
and  to  recommend  policies  and  programs 
that  enhance  the  University's  working  and 
learning  environments. 

The  Commission  for  Women  represents 
the  entire  women's  community  of  Penn 
State  and  its  membership  includes  faculty, 
staff  exempt  and  non-exempt,  administra- 
tors, technical  service  workers,  and  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  students.  Members 
of  the  commission  come  from  throughout 
the  Penn  State  system  and  are  appointed 
to  serve  three-year  terms. 

The  commission  is  actively  seeking 
nominations,  including  self-nominations, 
from  all  women,  particularly  those  women 


whose  cultural,  racial  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds would  enrich  the  understanding 
of  the  needs  and  concerns  of  women 
throughout  the  University. 

Nomination  forms  are  available  on  the 
Commission  for  Women's  Web  site  at 
http://www.lions.psu.edu/cfui/getInvolved/ 
involved.html.  Nomination  forms  must  be 
returned  to  the  commission  office  no  later 
than  April  30.  For  more  information,  call 
the  commission  office  at  (814)  863-8493. 

CORED  seeks  members 

The  Commission  on  Racial/Ethnic  Diversi- 
ty is  seeking  nominations  and  applications 
for  positions  effective  on  July  1.  Member- 
ship includes  administrators,  faculty,  staff 
exempt  staff  non-exempt,  technical  serv- 
ice employees,  and  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students.  Full  members  are 
appointed  by  the  president  to  serve  a  four- 
year  term,  or  in  the  case  of  students,  until 
graduation.  Associate  members  serve  a 
one-year,  renewable  term. 

The  commission  was  established  in 
1989  to  serve  as  a  University-wide  advisory 
body  to  the  president  on  matters  relating 


to  racial  and  ethnic  diversity.  CORED's 
activities  focus  on  advancing  the  Frame- 
work to  Foster  Diversity  At  Penn  State: 
1998-2003,  Penn  State's  diversity  strategic 
plan.  In  May  of  2001,  the  commission 
received  an  enhanced  mandate  under  the 
Plan  to  Enhance  Diversity  at  Penn  State. 

The  commission  is  dedicated  to  enhanc- 
ing diversity  and  actively  seeks  a  broad 
base  of  nominations  from  all  racial  and  eth- 
nic backgrounds.  Self-  nominations  are 
welcome. 

More  information  and  a  nomination 
form  may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  com- 
mission office  at  (814)  863-7889  or  by 
checking  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ 
dept/cored/membership/nominate.html. 
Nomination  forms  must  be  returned  to  the 
commission  office  in  311  Grange  Building 
no  later  than  March  31. 

Vanpooi 

A  vanpooi  is  looking  for  a  rider  from  the 
Philipsburg  area  to  University  Park  Work 
hours  are  730  am  to  430  pjn.  Monday 
through  Friday.  Call  Terry  at  (814)  342-3842. 


ESI 


Making  Life  Better 

Inventing  the  future  at  Penn  State 

EVA  J.  PELL,  vice  president  for  research 

Science  and  Research  Communions.  Office  of  University  Relations. 
Vicla  fong.  manager.  vylh'psu.edu 

Foundation  launches  $6.3  million  diabetic 
retinopathy  center  at  Hershey  Center 


The  Juvenile  Diabetes  Research 
Foundation  (JDRF)  has  announced 
the  launch  of  $6.3  million  JDRF  Cen- 
ter for  Mechanisms  and  Intervention 
of  Diabetic  RetinopaUiy  at  the  Milton 
S.  Hershey  Medical  Center. 

The  center,  which  is  being  funded 
over  a  five-year  period,  will  focus  on 
one  of  the  most  debilitating  complica- 
tions of  diabetes  —  diabetic  retinopa- 
thy —  a  degenerative  eye  disease 
that  affects  millions. 

An  interdisciplinary  team  of  20 
researchers  at  Penn  State  Hershey, 
under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  W. 
Gardner,  director,  Jim  Jefferson,  co- 
director,  and  David  A.  Antonetti, 
associate  director,  will  focus  on  the 
biological  causes  of  impairment  in 
the  early  stages  of  diabetic  retinopa- 
thy (progressive  damage  to  the  reti- 
na). They  will  use  those  findings  to 
conduct  pre-clinical  testing  of  drugs 
and  then  move  into  clinical  trials  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  patients  can 
benefit  from  the  research. 

"We've  brought  together  experts 
in  metabolism,  gene  expression,  vas- 


cular biology,  neurobiology,  trans- 
genic animal  models,  neuroimmunol- 
ogy  and  clinical  ophthalmology  to 
work  in  an  innovative  way  to  gain 
understanding  of  die  complex  meta- 
bolic and  cellular  alterations  caused 
by  diabetes,"  said  Gardner,  professor 
of  ophthalmology  and  cellular  and 
molecular  physiology. 

The  center  includes  five  projects 
and  three  support  facilities  that  are 
interdisciplinary  and  interrelated  and 
are  designed  to  determine  points  in 
retinal  metabolism  that  can  be  target- 
ed for  treatment  Among  the  projects 
is  one  that  addresses  the  role  of 
microglia  cells  and  whether  they  con- 
tribute to  retinopathy;  it  also  tests 
whether  a  drug  which  is  already  FDA 
approved  to  treat  acne  can  reduce 
and  potentially  ameliorate  the  pro- 
gression of  retinopathy.  Scientists 
also  are  testing  a  novel  drug  delivery 
approach  with  steroid  medications  in 
and  around  the  retina  to  treat  macula 
edema  (swelling  of  the  macular 
region  —  the  most  sensitive  part  of 
the  retina)  in  diabetic  retinopathy. 


RESEARCH  IN  BRIEF 

Grant  enables  researchers 
to  study  forest  ecology 

An  interdisciplinary  team  of  University 
scientists  from  the  Environment  Insti- 
tute in  the  College  of  Earth  and  Min- 
eral Sciences  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Institute  of  the  Environment  will  devel- 
op land  management  practices  that 
will  serve  to  maintain  and  regenerate 
forested  and  open  training  areas  for 
the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard  at 
Fort  Indiantown  Gap,  with  support 
from  a  8560,000  grant  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Military  and 
Veterans  Affairs. 

Researchers  from  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences  School  of  For- 
est Resources.  Department  of  Ento- 
mology and  the  Pennsylvania 
Cooperative  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Research  Unit  and  the 
Environment  Institute ; 
conducting  a  series  of 
interrelated  projects, 
including  fire  and  soil  histo- 
ries and  analyses,  studies  of 


»„r  density  and  the  impacts  on  for- 
est regeneration,  and  bird  and 
insect  assessment  and  monitoring. 

Firms  need  to  create 
'learning  organizations' 

For  companies  that  truly  want  to  be  a 
"learning  organization"  for  their 
employees,  the  critical  ingredients  are 
commitment  trust  and  vision,  accord- 
ing to  a  University  researcher. 

To  talk  about  becoming  a  'learning 
organization"  without  creating  a  learn- 
ing atmosphere  is  an  exercise  in  futili- 
ty. A  workplace  learning  climate  is 
only  favorable  when  employers  have 
taken  specific,  carefully  planned  steps 
to  ensure  that  their  employees 
|  learn,  said  William  J.  Rothwell, 
'  professor  of  work-force  education 
and  development  in  the  Col- 
I  lege  of  Education. 
For  more  of  the  story,  go  to 
http://wwmpsu.edu/ur/ 
2002/employeelearning.html. 


"We  found  that  the  dominant 
force  for  all  traits  was 
genetic. ...  Based  on  Boas' 
report  one  could  not  use 
cranometric  measurements 
to  look  at  populations,  our 
data  suggests  that  one  can, 
which  has  immediate 
repercussions  for  forensic 
anthropology  and  such 
analyses  as  those  of 
Kennewick  Man  and  other 
very  human  remains." 


Corey  Sparks, 

graduate  student  in 

anthropology 


Don't  get  big-headed,  but  cranial  n 


By  A'ndrea  Messer 

Public  Information 

Areanalysis  of  the  data  of  an  early  20th-century  study  by 
the  father  of  modern  American  anthropology  has 
shown  that  Franz  Boas  was  wrong  and  that  there  is  a 
substantial  genetic  component  to  cranial  form  that  can 
be  used  in  modern  forensics,  according  to  Penn  State  and  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  anthropologists. 

"After  Boas  published  his  study  in  1912,  everyone  said  you 
cannot  use  cranial  measurements  to  tell  differences  in  popula- 
tions "  says  Corey  Sparks,  graduate  student  in  anthropology. 
"Uncritical  acceptance  of  his  findings  has  resulted  in  90  years  of 
misunderstanding  about  the  magnitude  of  (cranial)  plasticity/' 
Cranial  plasticity  is  the  idea  that  the  dimension  of  the  head, 
the  measurements  across  the  face,  the  head  length  and  head 
breadth  and  the  cranial  index  —  a  ratio  of  head  length  to 
breadth  —  change  readily  with  environmental  factors. 

Sparks,  working  with  Richard  Jantz,  professor  of  anthropolo- 
gy University  of  Tennessee,  looked  at  the  data  from  Boas' 
"Report  presented  to  the  61st  Congress  on  Changes  in  Bodily 
Form  of  Descendants  of  Immigrants,"  which  was  published  by 
Columbia  University  Press  in  1928  as  "Materials  for  the  Study  of 
Inheritance  in  Man."  The  data  contain  information  on  head 
measurements  of  approximately  13,000  European-born  immi- 
grants and  American-born  children  from  the  New  York  City 
area.  The  information,  which  had  not  been  analyzed  since  Boas' 
days,  was  divided  into  seven  population  groups  —  Bohemians, 
Central  Italians,  Poles,  Hungarians,  Scots,  Sicilians  and  a  group 


composed  of  individuals  of  Jewish  ancest 
sia,  Poland,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerlani 
Boas  claimed  in  a  1912  American  Antk 
there  were  dramatic  effects  on  cranial  fot 
time  of  exposure  to  the  American  environ 
not  heredity  but  environment  that  caused 
"Reanalysis  of  Boas'  data  not  only  fails 
tendon  that  cranial  plasticity  is  a  primary 
tion,  but  rather  supports  what  morpholoj 
ciaps  have  known  for  a  long  time,  that  mi 
genetic  variation,"  the  researchers  report 
researchers,  about  10  years  before  the  in 
was  one  of  the  most  statistically  and  quai 
anthropologists,  but  in  the  final  report  pr 
Boas'  statistical  fluency  disappeared. 

Sparks  and  Jantz  performed  standard 
assessed  the  differentiation  among  the  tl 
ment  and  the  cranial  index  of  the  Americ 
born  children.  It  showed  that  there  wasi 
ence  in  11  of  the  156  tests,  all  in  the  Jewi 
"The  predominant  trend  in  the  data  si 
significant  effect  of  age  on  the  cranial  in< 
tion  of  American  residence,"  the  researc 
gests  an  overall  stability  of  the  cranial  in< 
changing  environment  and  fails  to  suppfl 
Boas." 

Because  of  the  detail  of  the  data  set  I 
able  to  look  at  hereditability.  Data  were  i 
erations  of  families  and  so  the  likelihood 


PENN  STATE'S  RESEARCH  HERITAGE 

Evan  Pugh,  Penn  State's  first  president  (1859-64),  was  a  national  advocate  of  adding  science 
ha.  Penn  State  emerged  as  one  of  three  agricultural  colleges  in  the  United  States  before  the 
these  new  subjects  and  for  which  Pugh  lobbied  hard.  Because  of  him,  Penn  State  was  named 
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breadth  and  face  breadth  characteristics  were  inherited  could  be 
tested. 

"We  found  that  the  dominant  force  for  all  traits  was  genetic " 
Sparks  said.  "So  whereas,  based  on  Boas'  report  one  could  not 
use  cranometric  measurements  to  look  at  populations,  our  data 
suggests  that  one  can,  which  has  immediate  repercussions  for 
forensic  anthropology  and  such  analyses  as  those  of  Kennewick 
Man  and  other  very  early  human  remains.  Opponents  can  no 
longer  cite  Boas  as  an  indication  that  skeletal  analysis  is  unac- 
ceptable or  inaccurate." 

Why  was  Boas  wrong?  The  researchers  suggest  that  the 
sheer  size  of  the  data  set  could  have  been  part  of  the  problem 
However,  they  also  note  that  Boas  showed  "disdain  for  the  often 
racist  ideas  in  anthropology"  at  that  time  and  his  view  that  this 
racist  approach  should  end  might  have  influenced  his  analysis.  If 
so,  his  report,  if  not  putting  an  end  to  scientific  racism,  did  serve 
to  make  it  more  difficult  to  use  cranial  measurements  to  further 
racist  ideas.  Sparks  and  Jantz  "make  no  claim  that  Boas  made 
deceptive  or  ill-contrived  conclusions"  in  his  report,  because  they 
acknowledge  that  differences  between  the  American  and  Euro- 
pean-born samples  exist  They  do  claim  that  the  data,  subjected 
to  modern  analysis,  does  not  support  Boas'  statements  about 
environmental  influence  on  cranial  form. 

"We  performed  statistical  comparisons  that  rarely  showed 
any  significant  difference  between  the  American  and  European 
born,  but  did  show  some  significance  to  both  family  and  popula- 
tion, indicating  a  genetic  rather  than  environmental  cause." 

Andrea  Elyse  Messer can  be  reachedataeml@psu.edu. 


ture  and  engineering  to  traditional  collegiate  stud- 
torill  Land-Grant  College  Act  —  which  promoted 
Mania's  sole  land-grant  college  in  1863. 


Economically,  as  nation  goes,  so 
goes  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 


By  Paul  Blaum 

Public  Information 

As  the  nation  goes,  so  goes  Pennsylvania  —  not 
in  politics,  but  in  die  ups  and  downs  of  die  busi- 
ness cycle.  In  2001,  after  eight  years  of  growth, 
both  the  U.S.  and  Pennsylvania  economies 
slipped  into  recession.  The  tandem  motion  of 
economic  fortunes  during  1990-2001,  from  reces- 
sion to  growth  to  recession,  shows  how  closely 
tied  Pennsylvania  is  to  the  national  economy, 
says  a  new  report  jointly  produced  by  Penn 
State,  Verizon  and  the  Pennsylvania  Economic 
Development  Association. 

"Road  to  2003:  An  Update  on  Pennsylvania," 
the  15th  edition  of  this  report,  notes  that  if 
trends  of  1990-2001  continue  for  the  next  few 
years,  jobs  and  population  will  likely  grow  in  the 
state,  but  at  a  slower  tempo  than  in  the  nation, 
and  also  statewide  unemployment  should  hover 
around  the  U.S.  average,  the  report  notes.  The 
recent  recession  has  been  mild  and  short,  as 
recessions  go. 

"As  the  state  moved  from  slow-growth  into 
recession  during  June  200001,  total  employment 
dropped  only  440  jobs  (negative  0.01  percent) 
and  the  rate  of  unemploymentfose  but  slightly 
from  4.3  to  4.8  percent,  said  Ted  Fuller,  Universi- 
ty economist  and  report  co-author.  "Remarkably, 
as  of  June  2001  and  three  months  into  the  reces-' 
sion,  almost  one-half  of  the  state's  67  counties  still 
had  an  unemployment  rate  under  5.0  percent" 

More  recently,  from  June  2001-2002,  the  state 
has  lost  an  estimated  additional  80,000  jobs  (1.4 
percent  decline).  In  June  2002,  unemployment 
stood  at  5.5  percent  statewide,  but  below  the 
national  rate  of  6.0  percent  Currently,  both  the 
state  and  the  nation  appear  to  be  struggling  to 
emerge  from  the  recession.  The  "Road  to  2003" 
report  describes  long-run  employment  unem- 
ployment and  population  trends  in  Pennsylvania 
from  1990-2001  and  highlights  recent  trends 
from  1999-2001  as  the  state  and  nation- moved 
into  recession.  Job  trends  are  detailed  statewide 
and  by  county  for  seven  major  sectors  and 


Ted  Fuller,  University  economist,  left,  and  Steve  Smith 
director  of  the  Center  for  Economic  and  Community  ' 
Development,  have  their  map  of  Pennsylvania  in  front  of 
them  while  the  review  information  from  their  latest 
publication  on  the  state  and  the  U.S.  economy.  This  is 
their  15th  year  of  publishing  the  report. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

statewide  for  more  than  300  industries. 

'The  long-run  picture  from  June  1990-2001 
shows  the  state  trailing  the  nation  in  both 
employment  and  population  growth.  Pennsylva- 
nia's population  grew  only  3.2  percent  from  1990 
2000  compared  to  12.8  percent  for  the  nation, 
and  employment  duringjune  19902001  expand- 
ed only  10.3  percent  in  the  state  versus  20.6  per- 
cent nationwide,"  said  report  co-author  Stephen 
Smith,  professor  of  agricultural  and  regional  eco- 
nomics and  director  of  the  Center  for  Economic 
and  Community  Development 

The  state  unemployment  rate  actually  rose  at 
a  slower  pace  than  die  national  unemployment 
rate  from  June  2001-2002,  a  year  that  included 
much  of  the  recent  recession. 

"Forecasts  by  the  Verizon  Economics  Group 
in  'Road  to  2003'  suggest  relatively  slow  growth 
in  output  and  jobs  in  2003-04  for  both  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  nation  coupled  with  only  moderate 
declines  in  unemployment"  Fuller  said. 

"Road  to  2003"  is  available  at  http://cecd.aers. 
psu.edu  and  http://wuiw.teampa.com. 


Slow  download  speeds  capture  interest  of  Net  surfers 


As  cable  companies  and  Internet  access 
providers  compete  for  customers  by  offering 
broadband  service,  cable  modems  and  digital 
subscriber  lines  as  faster  access  to  the  Web, 
slower  download  speeds  sometimes  prompt 
greater  user  response  than  faster  download 
speeds,  a  study  says. 

S.  Shyam  Sundar,  associate  professor  of 
communications  and  co-director  of  the  Media 
Effects  Research  Laboratory  at  Penn  State,  and 
Carson  Wagner,  assistant  professor  of  advertis- 
ing at  the  University  of  Texas,  have  announced 
their  findings.  With  the  growth  of  Internet- 
based  communication,  for  everything  from 
electronic  commerce  to  news,  researchers  have 
theorized  about  the  impact  of  download  speed 
—  the  time  required  for  the  images  and  infor- 


mation that  comprise  a  full  page  on  the  Web  to 
display  on  a  computer  screen.  The  study  shows 
that  download  speeds  induce  behavioral  and 
physiological  changes  for  audience  members 
who  access  information  on  the  Web.  The 
results  also  show  slower  download  speeds 
increase  arousal  in  some  instances.  Through 
three  separate  experiments,  the  researchers 
measured  the  impact  of  download  speed  by 
monitoring  skin  conductance  levels  of  partici- 
pants exposed  to  slow-  or  fast-load- 
ing versions  of  the  same  Web    r,rT t^ 

site.  1  j 

For  more  of  the  story,  go   Iji  | 

to  http://www.psu.edu/  \B^=di 

ur/2002/download-  • "unv 

speeds.html.  ^SSS£>1^ 
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Senate  backs  payroll  deductions  for  library  fines 


The  Faculty  Senate  will  forward  to 
President  Graham  B.  Spanier  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Universi 
ty  institute  a  payroll  deduction 
plan  as  the  required  manner  for 
the   collection    of  University 
Libraries  fines  and  fees  from  current 
faculty  and  staff  who  give  permission  for 
such  deductions. 

Although  a  system  of  payroll  deduction 
had  been  instituted  by  the  University  Libraries 
last  May,  and  the  process  of  faculty/staff  sign- 
off  had  started,  the  work  was  suspended 
pending  additional  consultation  among 
libraries  staff  and  the  Faculty  Senate  because 
of  concerns  expressed  by  some  faculty. 

The  recommendation,  voted  for  by  a 
majority  of  Faculty  Senate  members  at  the 
Feb.  25  meeting,  also  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  appeals  committee  at  each 
library  location  to  provide  due  process  in 
any  cases  of  dispute  about  such  fines  or 
fees.  These  committees  must  include  rep- 
resentation from  faculty  and  staff  and  must 
be  in  place  by  the  time  of  implementation  of 
the  payroll  deduction  plan. 

The  policy  requires  faculty  and  staff 
library  users  to  sign  an  agreement  for  pay- 
roll deduction  of  any  fines  or  fees  they  incur 
if  they  wish  to  charge  out  library  materials. 
Those  who  do  not  sign  may  still  use  the 
library,  but  may  not  charge  out  materials. 
The  nearly  5.000  users  who  had  already 
signed  up  last  summer  when  the  policy  was 
first  instituted  do  not  have  to  sign  again. 


According  to  a  report  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Libraries, 
the  majority  of  faculty  and  staff 
act  responsibly  by  respecting  the 
University  Libraries  policies 
requiring  renewal  of  materials; 
payment  for  lost  materials  so  that 
similar  materials  can  be  purchased; 
and  making  materials  accessible  when 
"recalled"  if  others  need  materials  that  are 
checked  out.  However,  the  report  notes 
that  a  visible  minority  has  not  been  respon- 
sive to  overtures  from  the  University 
Libraries  to  either  return  material  or  pay  for 
material  declared  lost,  resulting  in  a  senous 
"accounts  receivable"  problem. 

As  of  the  end  of  the  spring  2002  semes- 
ter library  records  showed  that  317  faculty 
members  had  outstanding  fees  of  $40,460 
and  that  staff  members  had  outstanding 
fees  of  $13,194. 

The  billing  cycle  for  outstanding  fees  tor 
faculty  and  staff  is  being  reduced  from  18 
months  to  six  months,  with  a  fine  instituted 
at  30  days  that  is  revocable  if  the  materials 
are  returned  within  60  days  of  the  date  due. 
Student  bills  are  now  referred  to  the 
Bursars  Office  and  handled  through  its  col- 
lection process.  As  of  the  end  of  the  spring 
2002  semester,  current  students  had  out- 
standing fees  of  $«283.  Non-current  fac- 
ulty/staff/students and  all  other  patrons 
had  a  combined  outstanding  fees  total  of 
$196,393  that  will  be  recouped  through  a 
collection  agency  yet  to  be  selected. 


Glass  of  2003  seeking  HUB-Robeson  mural  artist 


Members  of  Penn  State's  Class  of  2003  are 
seeking  an  artist  to  bring  the  past  50  years 
of  the  University's  history  to  life  in  a  mural 
on  the  walls  inside  the  HUB-Robeson  Cen- 
ter on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Seniors  voted  last  fall  to  commission  the 
mural  as  their  gift  to  the  University.  The 
2003  Senior  Class  Gift  Campaign  will  pro- 
vide the  funding  for  the  project,  which  must 
cover  all  project  costs  including  materials 
and  installation. 

The  competition  is  open  to  all  artists. 
The  mural's  design  must  meet  the  highest 
professional  standards  and  make  a  strong 
artistic  and  historical  statement  The  com- 
mittee chose  this  period  of  time  to  comple- 
ment the  Old  Main  Frescoes  created  by  the 
American  artist  Henry  Varnum  Poor  in 
1940  and  1948-1949-murals  that  depict  the 
land-grant  mission  and  evolution  of  the  Uni- 
versity from  its  inception  in  1855  to  the  late 
1940s. 

A  mural  artist  selection  committee  will 
evaluate  the  submissions  and  choose  the 
winning  proposal.  The  selected  artist  will 
have  flexibility  in  choice  of  interpretation 
and  medium,  subject  to  input  and  approval 
from  the  committee,  and  will  have  the 
option  of  locating  the  piece  on  one,  two  or 


Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration 
MBA  programs  climb  in  rankings 


three  walls  in  the  lounge  area  south  of 
Alumni  Hall  in  the  HUB-Robeson  Center. 
The  mural  is  expected  to  be  completed  and 
open  to  the  public  by  Feb.  22,  2005,  Penn 
State's  150th  birthday. 

The  artist  selection  committee  includes 
the  senior  class  gift  committee  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Penn  State  public  art 
committee,  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  and 
its  advisory  board,  the  Office  of  Physical 
Plant  and  the  senior  class  gift  adviser. 

A  completed  entry  packet  accompanied 
by  color  slides  of  the  artisf  s  previous  work 
must  be  received  no  later  than  May  2. 
Artists  interested  in  presenting  a  proposal 
for  the  mural  project  may  view  guidelines 
for  submission  and  download  an  application 
from  the  senior  class  gift  Web  site  at 
http://www.seniorclassgift.psu.edu,  or  con- 
tact Amber  Krieg  at  (814)  863-2052  or 
adk5@psu.edu  for  more  information.  An 
overview  of  Penn  State's  history  is  available 
online  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/about/ 
history.html. 

Much  of  the  funding  for  class  gifts 
comes  from  seniors  pledging  the  balance  of 
their  general  deposit.  Seniors  also  may 
make  a  cash  gift  contribution  for  the  project 
at  any  time. 


In  the  Financial  Times'  global  rankings  of 
the  best  MBA  programs  for  2003,  The 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration 
is  ranked  sixth  in  the  United  States  in  the 
category  of  value  for  the  money  and  18th 
in  the  nation  for  placement  success. 

Overall,  The  Smeal  College  MBA  Pro- 
gram ranks  48th  in  the  world  and  32nd 
among  all  MBA  programs  in  the  United 
States,  up  from  last  year's  global  ranking  of 
55th  and  domestic  ranking  of  37th,  and  well 
above  the  2001  global  ranking  of  77th. 

"Each  year,  rankings  such  as  those  m 
the  Financial  Times  offer  some  insights 
into  progress  made  at  business  schools 
around  the  world,"  said  Judy  Olian,  dean  of 
The  Smeal  College.  "The  rankings  do  not 
serve  as  the  roadmap,  but  as  helpful  mark- 


ers along  the  way.  The  Financial  Times 
rankings  provide  an  indication  that  our 
graduates  are  valued  in  the  marketplace 
and  benefit  from  an  academic  program  that 
has  one  of  the  highest  returns  on  invest- 
ment in  the  country." 

The  Financial  Times  bases  its  rankings 
on  responses  from  two  questionnaires  — 
one  from  alumni  who  graduated  three  years 
ago  and  the  other  from  business  schools 
reflecting  objective  indicators  of  perform- 
ance —  and  an  independent  assessment  of 
research  in  key  academic  and  business 
journals.  According  to  the  Financial  Times, 
its  goal  is  to  measure  the  relative  strengths 
in  purchasing  power  in  the  marketplace; 
diversity  of  experience;  and  research 
quality. 


OBITUARIES 

Helen  L  Cowfer,  janitorial  worker  in  Office 
of  Physical  Plant,  from  March  4, 1968, 
until  her  retirement  May  1, 1978;  died 
Feb.  1,  at  the  age  of  86. 

Kenneth  K.  Kelly,  stockroom  clerk,  from 
Aug.  20, 1973,  until  his  retirement  Jan.  1, 
1988;  died  Jan.  22.  He  was  77. 

Marian  M.  Lohr,  food  preparer  in  Housing 
and  Food  Services,  from  Jan.  1, 1956,  until 
her  retirement  Jan.  1, 1985;  died  Feb.  12, 
at  the  age  of  78. 

William  Merrill,  professor  emeritus  of  plant 
pathology  in  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences, from  April  1, 1965,  until  his  retire- 


ment May  1, 1999;  died  Jan.  29.  He  was 
69. 

David  R.  Peters,  maintenance  mechanic  A 
at  Penn  State  Erie,  from  April  14, 1975, 
until  his  retirement  Jan.  18, 2003;  died 
Feb.  3,  at  the  age  of  49. 

Charles  M.  Srdllington,  senior  extension 
agent  in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 
from  June  1, 1947,  until  his  retirement 
Oct  1, 1983;  died  Feb.  7.  He  was  84. 

la  Vein  H.  Troup,  director,  business  servic- 
es in  Housing  and  Food  Services,  from 
July  14, 1958,  until  his  retirement  Jan.  1, 
1992;  died  Feb.  9,  at  the  age  of  75. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  following  people 
recently  were  appointed  to 
new  positions; 

■  Jeffrey  S.  Lieb,  assis- 
tant director  for  Budget- 
ing and  Finance  in  Confer- 
ence and  Institutes,  Out- 
reach and  Cooperative 
Extension. 


■  Janice  L.  Pearce, 

financial  officer  for  Out- 
reach and  Cooperative 
Extension. 

For  details,  check  the 
Web  at  http://www.psu. 
edu/ur/archives/inter- 
com_2003/March6/ 
appointments.html. 


pass 


Cost-saving  tip 

Following  is  a  cost-saving  tip  submitted  to  Intercom: 

■    Turn  off  office  lights  when  leaving  for  meetings  or  lunch,  rather  than  leaving 
lights  on  the  entire  working  day. 


Suggestions  for  cost-saving  tips  should  be  sent  to  editorial  assistant  Chris 
Koleno  at  CKoteno@psu.edu 
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Libraries  to  play  host  to 
Russian  library  managers 


By  Catherine  Grigor 
University  Libraries 

Russian  library  managers  have  played 
a  major  role  over  the  last  12  years  in 
promoting  intellectual  freedom  in 
their  country.  Once  charged  with 
enforcing  sweeping  censorship,  they  have 
been  converting  closed  stacks  to  open 
stacks;  acquiring  formerly  banned  books; 
connecting  patrons  to  the  Internet;  work- 
ing to  keep  up  with  the  burgeoning  demand 
for  business  fiterature  and  foreign-language 
textbooks;  and  providing  vital  access  to 
information  to  the  country's  fledgling  small 
businesses,  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions, and  citizens'  groups,  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual users. 

"Libraries  in  the  new  Russia  are 
engaged  in  democratizing  knowledge," 
noted  Librarian  of  Congress  and  Russian 
scholar  James  H.  Billington,  who  chairs  the 
board  of  trustees  that  governs  Open  World, 
a  U.S.  Congress-sponsored  program  that  is 
organizing  visits  by  some  180  library  man- 
agers from  Russia  to  the  United  States  this 
year. 

Penn  State  University  Libraries  will  play 
host  to  five  Russian  library  managers 
March  13-20,  enabling  them  to  examine  the 
role  of  libraries  in  a  democracy  with  their 
Penn  State  counterparts.  Among  the  issues 
they  are  expected  to  explore  with  their  U.S. 
colleagues  are  library  users'  rights,  library 
advocacy  and  the  challenges  of  funding 
acquisitions,  preservation  and  automation. 
The  visits  also  will  provide  American 
librarians  with  the  opportunity  to  learn 
about  Russia's  extensive  library  system  and 
Russian  library  practices  from  some  of  the 
country's  leaders  in  the  field.  In  addition, 
home  stays  with  Penn  State  Libraries'  fac- 
ulty and  staff  will  allow  the  Russian  partici- 
pants to  take  part  in  American  family  and 
community  activities. 

The  Open  World  delegation  visiting 
Penn  State  will  first  travel  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  attend  briefings  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  tour  exhibits  at  the  18th 
Annual  Computers  in  Libraries  Conference. 


"Libraries  in  the  new  Russia  are 
engaged  in  democratizing 
knowledge." 

James  H.  Sillington 

Librarian  of  Congress 

and  Russian  scholar 


The  nonprofit  American  Councils  for  Inter- 
national Education:  ACTR/ACCELS  is  han- 
dling the  logistics  of  the  their  trip. 

The  Center  for  Russian  Leadership 
Development  has  awarded  a  grant  to  the 
nonprofit  Academy  for  Educational  Devel- 
opment (AED)  to  administer  this  and  simi- 
lar exchanges.  AED  specializes  in  educa- 
tion, research,  training,  policy  analysis  and 
innovative  program  design  and  manage- 
ment. 

The  center's  Open  World  Program  aims 
to  build  mutual  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Russian  Federation 
and  to  work  with  Russia's  leaders  as  they 
implement  democratic  and  economic 
reforms.  Open  World  is  the  only  exchange 
program  housed  in  the  U.S.  legislative 
branch.  Since  the  program's  inception  in 
1999,  more  than  6,000  Open  World  visitors 
from  all  89  Russian  regions  have  been  wel- 
comed in  all  50  U.S.  states,  where  they  have 
experienced  American  community  and  cul- 
tural life  as  well  as  American-style  democ- 
racy in  action.  American  hosts  and  partici- 
pants in  turn  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
about  the  new  Russia  from  the  leaders  who 
are  shaping  it,  and  to  learn  about  Russian 
approaches  to  shared  challenges. 

For  more  on  the  Center  for  Russian 
Leadership  Development  and  Open  World, 
visit  http://www.open-world2003.gov. 

For  more  information  regarding  the  del- 
egation's Penn  State  visit,  call  the  Universi- 
ty Libraries  at  (814)  865-0401. 


Catherine  Grigor  can  be  reached  at 
cqg3@psu.edu. 


A  crew  from  Hie  Office  of  Physical  Plant  needed  heavy  equipment  to  safely  remove  snow 
from  the  roof  of  Old  Main  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Heavy,  melting  snow  and 
icicles  had  been  sliding  off  the  building  onto  the  sidewalks  below. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


COURSES 

Health  Matters 

To  register  for  the  following  courses,  check  the 
Web  at  http://wumohr.psu.edu/health/ 
hnme.htm  or  call  Health  Matters  at  (814)  865- 
3085. 

■  Take  Charge!  Be  a  Wise  Medical  Consumer. 
Learn  how  to  have  control  in  choosing  a  doc- 
tor, making  decisions  in  which  treatments  are 
received  and  how  to  make  the  most  during  a 


visit  to  the  doctor.  Free.  Meets  1-2  p.m.  March 
25  in  330  HUB-Robeson  Center. 

■  Capturing  Your  Moments.  This  six-week 
program  explores  the  unconscious  mind  and 
how  it  controls  people.  Cost  $75,  reimbursable 
for  those  who  have  HealthAmerica  HMO. 
Meets  11  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  Fridays,  March  28 
through  May  2,  in  125  Reber  Building. 

B  Diabetes  Mellftus  —  Separating  Fact  from 


Myth.  This  talk  will  include  an  overview  of  dia- 
betes including  Type  1  and  Type  2,  risk  factors, 
how  the  disease  is  diagnosed,  medications 
used  to  treat  diabetes,  new  medications,  goals 
for  treatment  and  who  might  benefit  from  an 
insulin  pump.  Cost  $5,  reimbursable  for  those 
who  have  HealthAmerica  HMO.  Meets  noon  to 
1  p.m.  March  26  in  118  Ag  Sciences  and  Indus- 
tries Building. 


Stay  informed 

Get  the  latest  news  for  and 
about  Penn  State  faculty  and 
staff  from  the  Faculty/Staff 
Newswire.  Those  who  are  not 
full-time  faculty  or  staff  also  may 
subscribe  by  visiting  the  Web  at 

rrfoyAwm.psu.erfii/iOTrnraM/ 

oewswire/ .  r-or  information,  e-mail 

Annemarie  Mountz  at 

AMountr@Mu.odn 


Think  green,  think  spring 


With  a  snow-covered  campus  belying 
the  fact  that  spring  arrives  in  only 
two  weeks,  the  Buckhout 
Greenhouses  on  the  University 
Park  campus  offer  a  blooming 
solace  to  the  soul.  Above,  a  peace 
lily  stalk  offers  a  single  white 
petal,  while,  right,  greenhouse 
technician  Tony  Omeis  waters  pots 
of  petunias.  Below  right,  a  fiery 
orange  angel's  trumpet  shows  off 
its  sharply  pointed  petals,  and 
below  left,  a  saga  palm  fans  out  its 
fronds.  The  palm  is  the  oldest 
plant  in  the  greenhouse, 
approximately  200  years  old 
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March  7  -  March  21 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  March  14 

Home  Show,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center, 
through  March  16. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  March  7 

The  Penn  State  Chamber  0rchestra,-8  p.m., 
Esber  Recital  Hall.  For  tickets,  call  (814) 
865-0431. 

Tuesday,  March  18 

"Rockapella,"  7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Audito- 
rium. For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

Thursday,  March  20 

"Kirov  Orchestra,"  7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863- 
0255. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  March  7 

Karim  Noiu  on  a  subject  to  be  announced,  - 
11  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Mohamed  Sobhy  on  "Quantum  Hall  Effect," 
2:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Eric  Lyons  on  "A  Comparison  of  Root  Distrib- 
ution of  Creeping  Bentgrass  and  Poa 
annua  in  Response  to  High  and  Low 
Nitrogen  Rates,"  3:35  to  4:25  p.m., 

101  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries. 
Monday,  March  17 

Nmghui  Li  on  "RT:  A  Role-Based  Trust-Man- 
agement Framework,"  10  a.m.,  302  Pond 
Laboratory. 

Shuang  Shen  on  'Memory  and  the  Diaspora 
in  Ha  Jin's  Waiting,"  12:40  p.m., 

102  Kern. 
Thursday,  March  20 

Gary  Molander  on  "Methods  Driven  Natural 
Products  Synthesis,"  12:15  p.m., 
S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Douglas  G.  Evans  on  "Bioengineering  Break- 
throughs,"   4  p.m.,  Boardrooms  II,  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn. 


"In  the  Company  of  Men,"  photographs  by  Ken  Graves  and  Eva  Lipman  will  be  on 
display  ,n  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus  March  18  through 
April  30.  A  reception  for  this  exhibit  will  be  held  1  to  3  p.m  March  22  This 
reception  also  will  include  "Collages  by  Ken  Graves"  and  "Fiber:  Abstract  Essence  by 
Akiko  Kotani.    For  information  on  these  and  other  exhibits,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.  sa.psu.  edu/galleries. 


Friday,  March  21 

Guillermo  Mena  Marugan  on  "Immirzi  Ambi- 
guity and  Black  Hole  Entropy,"  11  a.m., 
318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Guion  S.  Bluford  Jr.  on  "America's  Aero- 
space Industry,"  11:30  a.m..  The  Penn 


Stater.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  865-7590. 
Robert  Stanley  on  "Light-Driven  DNA  Repair  in 

Real  Time,"  2:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 
James  N.  Roemmich  on  "Pediatric  Exercise," 

4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiological 

Research  Center. 
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EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

"A  Journey  Across  Asia:  Enduring  Traditions  and 
Customary  Goods."  through  July  3. 

"In  the  Company  of  Men,"  photographs  by  Ken 
Graves  and  Eva  Lipman,  March  18  through 
April  30. 

"Collages,"  by  Ken  Graves,  March  18  through 
April  30. 

""Fiber:  Abstract  Essence."  by  Akiko  Kotani 
March  18  through  April  30. 

"A  Passion  for  Quilts,"  Centre  Pieces  Quilt  Guild 
through  March  18. 

"A  Spiritual  Retreat,"  by  Carol  Lindsay,  through 
March  23. 

"Natural  and  Man-Made  Landscapes;  by  Craig 
Suppo,  through  March  23. 

"Artisans  in  Afghanistan:  Ordinary  Objects,  Extra- 
ordinary Skills,"  through  July  3. 

Sculpture  by  Joe  Mooney,  through  May  30. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"An  Endless  Panorama  of  Beauty:  From  the  Jean 
and  Alvin  Snowiss  Collection,"  through  May 

"Rodin's  Obsession:  The  Gates  of  Hell.  Selec- 
tions from  the  Iris  and  B.  Gerald  Cantor  Col- 
lection," by  sculptor  Auguste  Rodin,  through 
June  1. 

Pattee  and  Patemo  Library  exhibit  areas 

"Celebrating  Martin  Luther  King  JCstudent- 
designed  posters,  through  March  14. 

"A  Visual  History  of  African  American  Blues,  Jazz 
and  Gospel,"  by  Jerry  Zolten,  through  March 
14. 

"Marianne  Moore:  Poet,  Critic  and  Connoisseur." 
March  17  through  June  13. 

"Artists'  Books,"  student  artwork  from  Art  446, 
through  May  1. 

"Schwab  Auditorium:  100  Years  of  Success," 
through  April  10. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities, 
including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a  detailed 
listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes' 
conferences,  visit  the  Web  at  http://wmv.out- 
reach.psu.  edu/conferences.html. 


ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT 

Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage 

All  Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage  shows  this  season  will  be 
held  in  the  new  Penn  State  Downtown  Theatre  Center, 
127  S.  Allen  St.,  State  College.  The  theatre  center  tea- ' 
tares  an  intimate,  150-seat  theatre,  which  is  well-suited 
for  these  productions.  The  schedule  follows: 

■  "Broadway  Bound:"  June  2-21.  This  family  comedy 
by  Neil  Simon  features  the  young  writer  Eugene  (Neil 
Simon)  and  his  brother  Stanley  as  they  make  their  big 
"'""  from  obscurity  to  Broadway. 

I  "I  Love  You,  You're  Perfect,  Now  Change:"  June 
25-July  12.  Book  by  Joe  DiPietro,  music  by  Jimmy 
Roberts,  lyrics  by  Joe  DiPietro.  This  musical  comedy  is 
about  dating,  romance,  marriage,  lovers,  husbands, 
wives  and  in-laws. 

"The  Taffetas:"  July  16-Aug.  9.  Production,  musical 
and  vocal  arrangements  by  Rick  Lewis;  additional  mate- 


rial by  Arthur  Whitelaw.  This  production  takes  a  musi- 
cal journey  through  the  fifties. 

Season  subscriptions,  which  will  be  sold  until 
June  21,  are  $55  for  previews,  $60  for  regular  showings. 
Individual  tickets,  which  will  go  on  sale  after  April  15, 
are  $20  for  previews  and  $22  for  regular  showings.  For 
tickets,  mail  a  completed  order  form  with  payment  to  the 
Arts  Ticket  Center,  102  Eisenhower  Auditorium  Univer- 
sity Park,  PA  16802-2108;  call  (800)  ARTSTTX  (800)  278- 
7849  or  (814)  863-0255;  fax  (814)  863-7218;  or  visit  ticket 
centers  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium,  The  Bryce  Jordan 
Center,  or  the  new  Penn  State  Downtown  Theatre  Cen- 
ter, which  will  open  May  19.  For  information,  check  the 
Web  at  http://www.pacentrestage.psu.edu/ 

Chamber  Orchestra 

The  Penn  State  Chamber  Orchestra  will  give  a  concert 
at  8  p.m.  Friday,  March  7,  in  Esber  Recital  Hall  on  the 


University  Park  campus.  Tickets  may  be  purchased  at 
the  door  or  by  calling  (814)  865-0431. 

The  Chamber  Orchestra  is  under  the  direction  of 
Gerardo  Edelstein  and  will  be  presenting  works  by 
Mahler  and  Schubert. 

'Afternoon  with  the  Arts' 

"An  Afternoon  with  the  Arts"  opera  lecture  series  will 
continue  at  Penn  State  Abington  with  "Macbeth"  at 

2:30  p.m.  Sunday,  March  9,  in  112  Woodland  Building 
on  the  campus. 

Moylan  C.  Mills,  professor  emeritus  of  integrative 
arts,  continues  his  lecture  series  prior  to  the  opening  of 
featured  performances  of  the  Opera  Company  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  $8  fee  for  the  lecture  is  payable  at  the  door.  For 
information  and  registration,  call  (215)  881-7368  or 
(215)  881-7661. 
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Intern  Nate  McKelvie,  who  is  majoring  in  wildlife  and  fisheries  science,  holds  a  new  red-tailed  hawk  recently  acquired  by  Shaver's 
Creek  Environmental  Center.  Behind  him  is  the  new  bay  window  the  center  recently  installed.  Part  of  McKelvie's  job  is  acclimating 
the  raptors  so  that  the  birds  can  be  used  in  education  programs  for  the  public. 
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Center  remodels,  adds  wildlife 

Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Center  has 
made  several  improvements.  A  bay  window 
with  bench  seating  was  installed  to  overlook  a 
new  deck  behind  the  "discovery"  room.  New 
animals  include  a  barn  owl  and  red-tailed  hawk. 

The  center  also  has  purchased  a  hybrid 
gasoline-electric  vehicle,  which  has  lower 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  than  a  traditional, 
gasoline-powered  vehicle. 

For  more  about  the  center's  improve- 
ments, check  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2003/March6/shaverscreek.html#l 
and  for  more  about  the  hybrid  vehicle  pur- 
chase, go  to  http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2003/March6/shaverscreek.htmltt2. 


The  screaming  bald  eagle,  above,  is  one  of  a 
pair  that  have  intrigued  Shaver's  Creek 
visitors  for  several  seasons.  At  left  is  a  barn 
owl  and  below  it  is  a  great  horned  owl,  both 
new  arrivals  at  the  center.  The  Raptor  Center 
houses  20  birds  that  are  unable  to  survive  in 
the  wild.  The  birds  are  the  focal  point  of 
many  educational  programs. 

Photos:  Greg  Grieco 
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University  seeks  ways 
to  increase  efficiency 

By  Julie  A.  Brink 

Public  Information 

Penn  State  has  a  nationwide  reputation  as  an 
efficiently  operated  university,  but  the  Task 
Force  on  University  Cost  Savings  wants  to 
take  that  status  to  a  new  level.  The  task  force 
:  calling  on  every  faculty  and  staff  member 
University-wide  to  assist  in  identifying  areas 
where  savings  can  be  implemented. 

"With  state  appropriations  at  a  relatively 
low  level  and  falling  further,  rising  costs  of 
delivering  a  high-quality  education  and 
upward  pressures  on  tuition  every  year,  we 
owe  it  to  our  students  and  their  parents  to 
ensure  that  we  get  the  maximum  return  on 
every  dollar  we  spend  in  fulfilling  the  multi- 
ple missions  of  the  University,"  according  to 

Efficiency,  page  2 


Student  Affairs  names  vice  president 


Vicky  L.  Triponey  has  been  named  vice  president  for 
Student  Affairs,  effective  July  I.  Triponey  currently  is 
vice  chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut. 

"Vicky  Triponey  is  one  of  the  leading  student  affairs 
officers  in  the  country,"  said  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier.  "She  is  known  nationally  for  her  visionary 
leadership  and  her  very  strong  commitment  to  student 
development.  We  were  delighted  to  be  able  to  attract 
her  to  Penn  State.  She  will  be  a  tremendous  addition 
to  the  University." 

Triponey  replaces  Bill  Asbury,  who  is  retiring  June    Vicky  L.  Triponey 
30  after  27  years  at  Penn  State.  Ior  uampus  LUe  t0  interjm  ^        iden(  for 

I  am  thrilled  to  have  the  opportunity  to  return  to  central  Penn-  Affairs.  Her  career  also  has  included  experience  at:  The  Univer- 
sylvania  to  join  the  exceptional  leadership  team  at  Penn  State,"  sity  of  Virginia,  where  she  served  as  an  administrative  intern  for 
sard  Triponey  It  was  clear  during  the  interview  process  that  fac-  the  vice  president  for  Student  Affairs;  the  University  of  Georgia 
ulty,  staff  and  students  throughout  the  Penn  State  community  where  she  was  coordinator  of  Student  Organizations  and  Media- 
share  a  passion  and  commitment  to  achieve  President  Spanier's  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  at  Johnstown,  where  she  was 
goal  of  becoming  a  more  student-centered  University.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  together  we  will  build  upon  a  tradition  of  excellenceby     Vice  president,  page  2 


enhancing  the  student  experience,  building  a  more 
cohesive  campus  community  and,  in  the  process,  pro- 
vide a  model  for  all  of  higher  education." 

Triponey  has  served  as  vice  chancellor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  since  April  1998.  At  Connecticut 
she,  oversees  campus  activities,  career  services,  coun- 
seling services,  dining  services,  residential  life,  stu- 
dent health  services,  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students 
and  the  Center  for  Students  with  Disabilities. 

From  1989  to  1998,  Triponey  was  at  Wichita  State 
University,  where  she  moved  from  associate  dean  of 
Student  Life  and  Services  to  associate  vice  president 
for  Campus  Life  to  interim  vice  president  for  Student 


Village  population  growing  at  a  quick  pace 


By  Julie  A.  Brink 

Public  Information 

The  driveway  is  deserted.  The 
buildings  are  incomplete,  but  it 
won't  be  long  before  the  streets 
and  sidewalks  of  The  Village  at 
Penn  State  are  teeming  with  people. 

With  115  of  the  initial  150  residences 
already  reserved,  the  first  apartments  are 
expected  to  be  open  for  occupancy  by  this 
summer,  according  to  Jill  Lillie,  Village 
marketing  director.  The  average  age  of 
these  occupants  is  76. 

Of  those  signed  up  already,  about  70  per- 
cent are  Pennsylvania  residents.  Many  of 
them  have  Penn  State  connections.  The  Vil- 
turning  out  to  be  a  boon  for  Univer- 
sity faculty  and  staff  who  want  to  have  fami- 
ly members  living  close  by. 

Deborah  Oakes,  writer/editor  at  the 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  is  looking 

forward  to  her  parents,  Stewart  and  Nancy 

Harlow,  making  the  move  this  fall. 

"They  are  my  good  friends,"  she  said.' 

Wage",  page  3 


Construction  continues  on  The  Village  at  Penn  State.  The  community  room,  shown  here, 
and  the  first  apartments  are  scheduled  to  open  this  summer. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco      | 


Spanier  tapped 
for  BCS  panel 

President  Graham  B.  Spanier  is  one  of  six 
university  presidents  who  will  chart  the 
future  direction  of  major  college  football 
as  part  of  a  new  presidential  committee 
within  the  Bowl  Championship  Series 
(BCS). 

The  committee,  composed  of  presi- 
dents from  each  of  the  athletic  confer- 
ences that  participate  in  the  BCS,  will  pro- 
vide oversight  on  issues  associated  with 
the  structure  of  the  series,  including  a 
review  of  options  for  modification  of  the 
structure  in  the  future. 

"In  addition  to  the  presidential  com- 
mittee, the  BCS  is  in  the  process  of  form- 
ing an  advisory  committee  of  athletic- 
directors  from  each  BCS  conference  to 
aid  in  the  planning  for  the  next  cycle  of 
postseason  football,"  said  Michael 
Tranghese.  Big  East  Conference  com- 
missioner and  chair  of  the  BCS.  "The 
presidents  will  review  recommendations 
concerning  structure  and  process." 

BCS,  page  3 
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Continued  from  page  i 
Executive  Vice  President  and 
Provost  Rodney  Erickson. 

The  group,  appointed  last  year 
by  President  Graham  B.  Spanier, 
has  a  mission  to  look  at  ways  to 
conserve  additional  financial 
resources.  It  was  charged  with 
identifying  central  costs  savings, 
recommending  cost  avoidance 
strategies,  developing  new  ideas 
for  generating  non-tuition  revenues 
and  making  investments  now  that 
will  further  reduce  costs  in  the 
future. 

Erickson  and  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Finance  and  Business 
Gary  Schultz  are  the  co-chairs  of 
the  task  force.  It  includes  Eva  Pell, 
vice  president  for  research  and 
dean  of  The  Graduate  School;  Dan 
Larson,  dean  of  the  Eberly  College 
of  Science  and  chair  of  the  Acade- 
mic Leadership  Council  2002-03; 
Dick  Althouse,  University  budget  Tim  Wyan,  left,  and  Junior  Breon  operate  the  addressing  machine  in  Mail  Services  on 
officer  and  Steve  Curley,  financial  the  University  Park  campus.  Campus  mass  mailing  Up:  When  sending  a  mailing  to  all 
officer  in  Office  of  the  President.      employees  or  a  large  distribution  list,  it  often  is  more  efficient  not  to  use  personalized 

"Everything  is  on  the  table,"  as    address  labels.  Mail  Services  will  deliver  the  correct  number  of  copies  to  each 
far  as  identifying  cost-  savings    building  or  campus  location.  Sorting  and  distribution  is  simplified  and  mailings  get  to 
strategies,  Erickson  said.  So  far,  the    each  employee  faster.  Additionally,  the  time  and  expense  of  producing  and  applying 
task  force  has  identified  $3  million    address  labels  is  eliminated.  Distribution  of  the  Intercom  is  a  good  example  of  this 
in  central  cost  savings  to  help  hold    method. 
down  next  year's  tuition  increase. 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


These  include  administrative 
streamlining,  program  consolidation  or 
elimination  and  fringe  benefit  cost  con- 
tainment. The  task  force  also  is  examin- 
ing publication  costs,  telecommunication 
services  and  travel  expenses. 

It  has  identified  some  sources  of  non- 
tuition  revenue  such  as  enhanced  recov- 
ery of  facilities  and  administrative  costs 
on  sponsored  research  programs  as  well 
as  the  possibility  of  generating  revenue 
from  services  provided  to  the  non-Uni- 
versity public.  Meanwhile,  many  efforts 
directed  at  financial  stewardship  already 
are  under  way  across  the  University. 

As  part  of  the  current  strategic  plan- 
ning cycle,  last  year  the  University  also 
commissioned  the  Finance  and  Business 
Expenditures  and  Operational  Efficien- 
cies Team,  led  by  Jim  Dunlop,  director 
of  procurement  services,  to  evaluate  and 
identify  significant  opportunities  for  effi- 
ciencies and  cost  saving  while  maintain- 
ing customer  service.  Part  of  the  team's 
mission  is  imparting  a  sense  that  think- 
ing about  cost-savings  is  everyone's  job. 
"We  want  to  cultivate  a  culture  of  eco- 
nomic stewardship  based  on  trust"  Bob 
Fantaske,  coordinator  of  management 
engineering,  said.  "We  want  people  to  be 
comfortable  in  bringing  forth  ideas  that 
will  save  Penn  State  money." 

Fantaske  is  a  member  of  the  Finance 
and  Business  team,  which  made  a  recent 
presentation  to  the  Office  of  Planning 
and  Institutional  Assessment  on  what 


and  operational  efficiencies.  The  finance     implement  recently  went  online,  accord- 


team  is  taking  a  look  at  the  long-term, 
broader  picture.  They've  identified  sev- 
eral areas  for  exploration:  end-of-the-fis- 
cal  year  purchasing  practices;  travel 
process,  electronic  communication,  flex- 
ibility in  work  scheduling,  supplemental 
pay,  cell  phone  usage  and  policy  review. 
The  cost-savings  process  is  taking 
many  other  forms  of  collahoration  across 
the  University.  Check  out  the  SUCCESS 
Program  in  Outreach  and  Extension. 


ing  to  Julie  Williams,  visitation  coordi- 
nator. Since  the  system  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  only  a  few  months,  the  office 
doesn't  have  any  data  for  analysis,  but 
she  expected  that  printing  and  mailing 
costs  will  drop.  "What  we're  hoping  to 
see,"  she  said,  "is  that  the  number  of 
mailings  go  down  significantly." 

The  Human  Resource  Development 
Center  (HRDC)  improved  registration 
for  professional  development  programs 


The  team  has  been  in  operation  since     by  implementing  online  registration  and 


January  2002.  It  solicits  suggestions  for 
cost  savings,  process  improvements  or 
program/service  opportunities  from 
Outreach  employees.  Each  person  who 
submits  an  idea  is  individually  acknowl- 
edged by  senior  Outreach  administra- 
tion. So  far  the  team  has  received  53 
ideas  and  implemented  25  of  them  which 
have  generated  S200.000  in  one-time  or 
annual  savings,  according  to  Jeff  Smith, 
director  of  finance,  facilities  and  infor- 


direct  billing.  The  program,  which  was 
introduced  this  past  August,  has  already 
reduced  costs  through  more  efficient 
use  of  staff  time. 

"We're  seeing  reduced  data  entry  and 
staff  time  as  approximately  40  percent  of 
our  customers  utilize  the  online  regis- 
tration system,"  said  Sue  Cromwell, 
assistant  manager  of  HRDC.  "Now  we're 
able  to  serve  customers  better,  answer 
questions,  help  with  course  choices  and 


mation  systems  in  Outreach  and  Coop-     just  focus  on  the  customers'  needs 


erative  Extension. 

Other  groups  working  toward  eco- 
nomic stewardship  are  focused  on  mov- 
ing paper-based  work  online.  For 
instance,  the  Office  of  Undergraduate 
Admissions  set  up  an  online  reservation 
system  that  allows  some  30,000  students 
and  their  parents  to  register  for  visits, 
choose  dates,  get  traveling  instructions 
and  receive  a  printable  parking  pass.  The 


instead  of  processing  forms.  In  looking 
at  a  return  on  the  investment,  I  think 
we're  using  staff  time  much  better." 

No  ending  date  has  been  set  for  the 
task  force,  which  plans  to  continue  work- 
ing until  it's  satisfied  that  it  has  achieved 
all  that  it  can.  Suggestions  may  be  e- 
mailed  to  costsavings@psu.edu. 


Julie  A.  Brink 
the  team  is  doing  to  identify  cost  savings     system,  which  took  a  year  to  develop  and     jab81@psu.edu. 
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Vice  president 
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assistant  to  the  dean  of  Student  Life/director  of  Ori- 
entation. 

Triponey,  a  native  of  Curwensville,  earned  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  at  Johnstown;  a  master's  degree  in 
student  personnel  services  at  Indiana  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  and  a  doctorate  in  higher  edu- 
cation administration  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Triponey  has  won  numerous  awards  during 
her  career  in  student  affairs,  and  has  been 
involved  at  the  national  level  in  a  number  of  high- 
er education  organizations.  She  currently  is  chair 
of  the  Council  of  Student  Affairs  for  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges  (NASULGC)  and  recently  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Association  of 
Student  Personnel  Administrators  (NASPA). 

Triponey's  appointment  is  subject  to  confir- 
mation by  the  Penn  State  Board  of  Trustees, 
which  will  meet  Friday,  March  21,  in  Hershey. 


OBITUARIES 

Robert  W.  Frank,  professor  emeritus  of  English  in 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  from  Sept  1, 1958,  until 
his  retirement  July  1, 1979;  died  Jan.  26,  at  the  age 
of  88. 

George  W.  Healy,  associate  professor  of  metallurgy  in 
College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  from  Aug.  1, 
1963,  until  his  retirement  July  1, 1974;  died  Nov.  20. 
He  was  93. 

Zeljko  Kujundzic,  professor  emeritus  of  art  at  Penn 
State  Fayette,  from  Sept  1, 1968,  until  his  retire- 
ment June  30, 1982;  died  Jan.  23,  at  the  age  of  82. 

Helen  W.  Nutting,  associate  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Penn  State  Abington,  from  Sept  1, 1956,  until  her 
retirement  Aug.  1, 1971;  died  Jan.  20.  She  was  91. 

Isabel  M.  Oakwood,  associate  professor  of  chemistry 
in  Eberly  College  of  Science,  from  Sept  1, 1952, 
until  her  retirement  June  30, 1970;  died  Feb.  20,  at 
the  age  of  94. 

Helen  J.  Peters,  janitorial  worker  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant  from  Oct  10, 1960,  until  her  retirement  April 
1, 1981;  died  Feb.  5.  She  was  82. 

Albert  P.  Smith,  instructor  of  general  engineering  at 
Penn  State  Abington,  from  Sept.  1, 1954,  until  his 
retirement  July  1, 1972;  died  Feb.  7,  at  the  age  of  95. 

Mina  M.  Thompson,  secretary  B  in  Division  of  Out- 
reach and  Cooperative  Extension,  from  May  1, 1971, 
until  her  retirement  May  18, 1991;  died  Oct  26.  She 
was  73. 

Robert  K.  Merck,  professor  emeritus  of  engineering 
mechanics  in  College  of  Engineering,  from  Jan.  1, 
1943,  until  his  retirement  July  1, 1973;  died  Feb.  6, 
atfheageof95. 

Martha  C.  Wills,  records  clerk  A  in  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident from  Oct  1, 1948,  until  her  retirement  Sept 
29, 1973;  died  Feb.  13.  She  was  91. 
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Village 
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"And  the  kids  get  a  kick  out  of  them."  Oakes  and  her 
husband  have  10  children. 

The  family  has  a  strong  Penn  State  connection.  "All 
five  of  us,  my  parents  sent  to  Penn  State,"  she  said. 
"They've  been  up  here  so  many  times  getting  us  set- 
tled into  college,  they  could  make  the  trip  blindfolded." 
Located  just  outside  State  College  borough,  the  Vil- 
lage at  Penn  State  is  a  total-care  retirement  community. 
When  completed,  it  will  feature  apartments,  cottages,  a 
medical  facility,  dining  room,  lounge,  library,  mail  and 
banking  area,  barber/beauty  shop,  fitness  center,  pool, 
convenience  store  and  a  branch  of  the  Penn  State 
Creamery.  The  life-care  contract  allows  for  several  lev- 
els of  living  —  independent  residences,  assisted  living 
apartments,  skilled  nursing  beds  and 
dementia/Alzheimer  beds.  Minimum  age  for  occupan- 
cy is  62. 

The  Commons  Building  and  the  first  round  of  apart- 
ments will  open  this  summer,  Lillie  said.  The  second 
wave  will  open  in  fall  and  the  final  section,  which 
includes  the  medical  facility,  will  open  in  winter. 

The  community  is  not  Penn  State-owned  or  operat- 
ed, although  it  is  on  80  acres  of  land  leased  from  the  . 
University.  The  project  does  not  involve  any  invest- 
ment by  the  University,  nor  the  use  of  tax  dollars.  A 
nonprofit  community,  the  Village  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  directors  with  University  ties:  Peter  Weiler, 
associate  vice  president  for  development  and  alumni 
relations:  Gary  Schultz,  senior  vice  president  for 
finance  and  business/treasurer;  Rodney  Erickson, 
executive  vice  president  and  provost  and  Janis  Jacobs, 
vice  provost  of  undergraduate  education  and  interna- 
tional programs. 

The  project  team  consists  of  Cooperative  Retire- 
ment Services  of  America  Inc.  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
Pinnacle  Development  of  State  College. 

Weiler  predicts  it  will  be  a  active  community. 
"There's  a  great  view,  it's  easily  accessible,"  he  said. 
"With  the  planned  residences,  as  well  as  the  continu- 
ing care,  we'll  have  a  very  vibrant  community  of  peo- 
ple. With  the  University  community,  whether  they  are 
former  faculty,  staff  or  just  have  a  love  of  the  institu- 
tion, it  will  be  athletically,  socially  and  culturally  active 
people." 

"The  Penn  State  name  was  big  draw,  plus  this  is  a 
favorite  gathering  spot  for  my  family,"  Oakes  said.  "I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  my  brothers  and  sister  came 
back  here." 

The  Harlows  have  already  sold  their  home  of  40 
years  in  Beaver  and  are  wintering  at  a  New  Hampshire 
cottage  waiting  for  their  apartment  to  be  readied  at  the 
Village.  Nancy  Harlow  said  she's  looking  forward  to 
the  move. 

"It's  been  a  long  winter  up  here,"  she  said  joking 
about  New  England's  weather. 

The  couple  had  researched  a  number  of  retirement 
communities  before  settling  on  the  Village.  They 
asked  their  children  what  would  be  the  most  central 
location  for  them  —  and  got  suggestions  in  five  differ- 
ent locations.  The  Harlows  looked  at  the  State  College 
area,  because  all  of  the  children  enjoyed  their  stay  at 
Penn  State. 

"Our  car  goes  to  Penn  State  without  our  driving 
there,"  she  said.  "Debbie,  we  knew,  was  happy  living 
back  there.  So  we  thought  this  makes  it  easy.  We  were 
familiar  with  the  area,  we  knew  there  was  a  lot  of  good 
places  to  pick  from." 

The  Harlows  made  the  decision  on  their  own, 
Oakes  said. 


"They're  healthy,  active,  they  saw  it  as  a  gift  to  us 
kids  to  prevent  us  from  having  to  make  tough  deci- 
sions down  the  road,"  she  said.  "They  are  clearly  the 
head  of  the  family  and  always  will  be." 

For  the  Harlows,  health  and  security  were  con- 
tributing factors.  "We  had  friends  who  waited  too  long. 
They  found  themselves  in  a  position  where  they  could- 
n't make  decisions  for  themselves,"  Harlow  said. 
"Being  independent  Yankees,  we  wanted  to  make  the 
decision  for  themselves." 

The  couple  is  anxious  for  their  new  life  to  begin. 
"We've  met  an  awful  lot  of  nice  folks  already,"  she 
said.  "We  have  a  lot  in  common  with  them.  We're  all 
going  into  a  new  place.  We're  all  going  to  be  at  the 
same  level." 

Mark  Hinish's  parents  also  have  a  strong  Penn 
State  connection.  Hinish,  assistant  director  of  the  Mor- 
gan Support  Center  for  Student  Athletes,  is  a  son  of 
Wayne  and  Janet  Hinish  of  State  College.  Wayne  Hin- 
ish was  on  the  faculty  in  the  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  for  35  years  and  his  wife  worked  at  the  con- 
ference center. 

"I  think  it's  wonderful  that  they  are  living  so  close 
to  a  lot  of  their  friends,"  Mark  Hinish  said.  "It  offers 
peace  of  mind  for  me.  They  don't  have  to  worry  about 
going  up  and  down  steps,  taking  care  of  the  house 
inside  and  out,  doing  the  laundry,  the  landscaping.  I 
don't  have  to  worry  about  injuries." 

Making  the  decision  wasn't  easy  for  the  Hinishes. 
"We  lived  in  this  house  for  45  years  and  it's  a 
change  of  lifestyle,  it's  a  difficult  thing,"  Wayne  Hinish 
said.  But,  he  added  that  he  and  his  wife  were  attracted 
to  the  health-care  program.  "The  fact  that  you  don't     - 
have  to  carry  wood,  mow  lawns  or  shovel  snow"  was 
another  reason  life  at  the  Village  appealed  to  him. 
Amenities  at  the  Village  include  housekeeping,  linen 
service,  security  and  shuttle  transportation. 

Virginia  Althouse  of  State  College  echoed  Hinish's 
sentiments. 

"I  don't  have  to  worry  about  the  house  falling  apart 
or  the  outside  work  or  doing  a  lot  of  repairs  and 
remodeling  and  stuff  which  I  see  no  point  in  at  this 
stage  of  the  game,"  she  said.  "I  figured  why  not."  Alt- 
house  worked  at  the  Eisenhower  Chapel  for  12  years 
and  her  son  Richard  is  the  University  budget  officer. 
She  plans  to  move  to  the  Village  in  October. 

Jill  Findeis,  professor  of  agricultural,  environmental 
and  regional  economics,  and  demography,  is  looking 
forward  to  her  New  York  parents  moving  nearer  to 
her. 

"I'm  the  only  child  that  lives  on  the  East  Coast  — 
my  two  brothers  live  on  the  West  Coast  and  they  have 
two  grandchildren  here,"  she  said.  "It  made  sense  to 
come  here.  We  can  help  them  out  and  they  can  be 
near." 

"We  have  a  similar  unit  in  Ithaca,  but  we  thought 
we'd  get  a  life  care  community  closer  to  members  of 
our  family,  said  Roger  Sovocool,  Findeis'  father.  He 
and  his  wife,  Doris,  plan  to  move  to  the  Village  next 
winter.  He  said  the  medical  facility  was  part  of  the 
draw.  "My  wife  has  Parkinson's,"  he  said.  "We  thought 
we'd  like  to  be  closer  to  our  daughter,  her  husband 
and  our  grandchildren." 

For  more  information  about  the  Village,  call  (800) 
238-3173  or  check  http://villageatpennstate.com  on  the 
Web. 


Julie  A.  Brink  can  be  reached  at  jab81@psu.edu. 
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Associate  vice  provost  sought 
for  Undergraduate  Education 

Applications  and  nominations  are  being  accepted  for  the  posi- 
tion of  associate  vice  provost  for  Undergraduate  Education.  The 
search  committee  will  consider  applications  from  April  10  until 
the  position  is  filled.  The  position  will  be  available  on  or  after 
July  1.  The  associate  vice  provost  reports  directly  to  the  vice 
provost  for  Undergraduate  Education  and  International  Pro- 
grams and  is  a  senior  member  of  the  vice  provost's  leadership 
team. 

This  successful  candidate  will  have  primary  administrative 
responsibility  for  summer  school,  including  facilitating  and 
advancing  academic  summer  programs;  will  be  expected  to  pro- 
mote and  develop  new  opportunities  for  undergraduate 
research;  and  will  facilitate  collaborations  across  the  University 
to  provide  undergraduate  learning  opportunities  boUi  inside  and 
outside  of  the  classroom. 

The  position  calls  for  creative  leadership;  a  knowledge  of  cur- 
rent dirscb-ns  in  higher  education;  and  the  ability  tc  design  and 
implement  innovative  approaches  to  enhance  the  educational 
experiences  of  undergraduate  students.  This  individual  will 
work  closely  with  members  of  the  Administrative  Council  on 
Undergraduate  Education  (ACUE),  the  Faculty  Senate,  the 
Advising  Council  and  other  members  of  the  vice  provost's  team. 

Success  in  this  role  depends  heavily  upon  cooperation  with 
a  variety  of  University  offices,  such  as  Continuing  and  Distance 
Education"  World  Campus,  Information  Technology  Services, 
Enrollment  Management  and  Administration,  Student  Affairs] 
Educational  Equity,  the  Libraries  and  the  colleges  at  all  Univer- 
sity locations. 

The  time  commitment  for  this  position  may  range  between 
50  percent  to  100  percent,  depending  on  the  other  academic 
obligations  of  the  successful  candidate.  Essential  requirements 
include  high  energy  and  creativity,  excellent  communication 
skills,  team  spirit  and  the  ability  to  get  things  done.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  tenured  faculty  members  and  to  candidates  who 
have  previous  administrative  experience  with  the  advancement 
and  promotion  of  academic  programs. 

Send  a  letter  of  application  and  a  full  curriculum  vita  to  the 
chair  of  the  search  committee:  Ronald  Filippelli,  in  care  of  AVP 
Search,  417  Old  Main,  Box  I,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 


BCS 
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This  is  the  latest  of  several  national  leadership  roles  for 
Spanier  within  the  realm  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  He  was 
appointed  in  1996  to  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion (NCAA)  Division  I  Board  of  Directors,  and  chaired  the 
Board  from  1997-2001.  He  previously  had  served  as  a  member 
of  the  NCAA  Presidents  Commission,  and  was  on  the  national 
advisory  board  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Sport  in  Society. 

Last  month,  he  completed  service  on  a  blue-ribbon  federal 
panel  of  15  educators  and  sports  professionals  who  spent  seven 
months  examining  ways  of  strengthening  enforcement  of  Title 
DC  and  expanding  opportunities  to  ensure  fairness  for  all  col- 
lege athletes. 

In  addition  to  Spanier,  who  will  represent  the  Big  Ten  Con- 
ference, committee  members  include  (with  conference  affilia- 
tion) :  Marye  Ann  Fox,  North  Carolina  State  University  (Atlantic 
Coast  Conference);  Donna  Shalala,  University  of  Miami  (Big 
East  Conference);  Harvey  Perlman,  University  of  Nebraska  (Big 
XII  Conference);  Robert  Khayat,  University  of  Mississippi 
(Southeastern  Conference);  and  David  Frohnmayer.  University 
of  Oregon  (Pacific-10  Conference). 

The  current  BCS  agreement  with  college  football's  major 
bowl  games  —  the  Fiesta,  Orange,  Sugar  and  Rose  —  and  ABC 
Sports  concludes  with  the  playing  of  the  20054)6  bowl  games. 
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ra  Lectures 

Author  to  discuss  his  civil  rights  memoirs 


Mark  Naison,  author  of  Wliite 
Boy:  A  Memoir,  will  speak  from 
1:30  to  2:30  p.m.  Wednesday. 
March  26,  in  the  Morrison 
Gallery  of  the  Library  at  Penn 
State  Harrisburg 

The  presentation  is  part  of 
(he  Cultural  Speakers  Series. 
Hie  book  is  Naison's  chronicle 
of  his  involvement  with  civil 


rights  through  friends  and  rela- 
tionships in  the  1960s. 

Naison  is  professor  of 
African-American  studies  and 
history  as  well  as  director  of 
urban  studies  at  Fordham  Uni- 
versity. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  pub- 
lic. For  information,  call  (717) 
948-6180. 


Conference  features  Pulitzer-winning  journalist 


A  free  public  forum  featuring  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  journalist  Steve  Twomey  will  high- 
light the  Foster  Conference  of  Distinguished 
Writers  at  Penn  State,  University  Park. 

The  twouay  event  on  the  University  Park 
campus  begins  at  7  p.m.  Tuesday,  March  25, 
when  Twomey  answers  questions  from  a  Col- 


lege of  Communications  moderator  and  audi- 
ence members  during  a  session  in  Kern  Audi- 
torium. A  second  session,  featuring  Alicia 
Shepard,  senior  writer  for  American  Journal- 
ism Review,  concludes  the  conference  at  10:10 
a.m.  Wednesday,  March  26,  in  Foster  Audito- 
rium of  Pattee  Library. 


Watershed  analysis  topic  for  resource  seminar 


Christine  Shoemaker.  Joseph  P. 
Ripley  professor  of  engineering 
in  the  School  of  Civil  and  Envi- 
ronmental Engineering  at  Cor- 
nell University,  will  give  a  pres- 
entation from  12:15  to  1:15  p.m. 
Friday,  March  21,  in  202  Ham- 
mond Building.  University  Park. 
Her  presentation,  "Pollution 
Transport  in  Watersheds:  Mod- 
eling, Calibration  and  Uncer- 
tainty Analysis,"  is  being  made 


Christine  Shoemaker 


as  part  of  the  Department  of 
Civil  and  Environmental  Engi- 
neering's Water  Resource  Semi- 
nar Series. 

This  talk  will  discuss  method- 
ology for  data  analysis,  modeling 
and  optimization  in  complex 
watersheds,  and  describe  the 
application  of  this  methodology  to 
the  Cannonsville  Reservoir,  which 
is  one  of  the  City  of  New  York's 
drinking  water  reservoirs. 


Global  terrorism  expert  to  lecture  at  Shenango 


Peter  Bergen,  authority  on  global  terror- 
ism, will  speak  at  7  p.m.  Tuesday,  April  15, 
in  the  Penn  State  Theatre  on  the  Penn  State 
Shenango  campus. 

Bergen  is  the  author  of  Holy  War  Inc.: 
Inside  the  Secret  World  of  Osama  bin  Laden. 
His  speech  represents  the  fifth  annual 
Greenberger  Family  Memorial  Lecture- 
ship. 


The  event  is  free  to  the  public:  however, 
tickets  are  required  for  admission.  Tickets 
will  be  available  to  faculty  and  staff  from  8 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday,  March  24;  to  stu- 
dents from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  March  25  and  26;  and  to  the 
public  from  8  a.m.  to  5:15  p.m.  Thursday, 
March  27,  and  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Friday, 
March  28. 


Accelerating  universe  to  be  explored  in  talk 


A  free  presentation,  "Beauty  in  the  Accel- 
erating Universe."  will  be  given  at  7:30  p.m. 
Thursday,  March  27,  in  100  Thomas  Build- 
ing on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  speaker  is  Mario  Livio,  head  of  the 
Science  Division  of  the  Space  Telescope  Sci- 
ence Institute,  which  conducts  the  scientific 


program  of  the  Hubble  Space  Telescope. 
This  event  is  part  of  the  2002-2003  Fried- 
man Public  Lecture  Series  in  Astronomy. 
-  The  Department  of  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
physics is  the  host  for  the  event  A  book-sign- 
ing event  and  public  reception  will  follow  the 
talk. 


Artist  to  lecture  at  Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

Sheila  Pepe,  artist  and  visiting  professor  at  con  Auditorium  in  the  Palmer  Museum  of 

the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  and  the  Art  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  will  lecture  at  3         The  lecture  is  part  of  the  School  of  Visual 

p.m.  Tuesday,  March  25,  at  the  Palmer  Lip-  Arts  Anderson  Endowment  Lecture  Series. 


Political  cartoonist  is  next  Forum  speaker 


Tony  Auth,  political  cartoonist  for  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  will  deliver  the  Penn 
State  Forum  lecture  at  noon  Tuesday,  April 
1,  at  The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center 
Hotel  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  topic  of  his  presentation  is  "Sacred 
Cows  Make  the  Best  Hamburgers." 

The  Penn  State  Forum  is  a  lunchtime 
speaker  series  offered  by  the  Faculty  Staff 
Club  and  is  sponsored  in  part  by  the  Penn 


State  Bookstore.  It  is  open  to  the  public.  Tick- 
ets are  $10  for  members  and  $12  for  non- 
members  and  include  lunch.  Reservations 
can  be  made  by  mail  or  by  stopping  by  the 
Faculty  Staff  Club  office  at  103  HUB-Robe- 
son  Center.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  the  door 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  Lunch 
begins  at  11:30  a.m.  followed  by  the  speech 
and  a  question-and-answer  session  at  noon. 
For  information  call  (814)  865-7590. 


Instructor  targets  job  hunting  in  down  market 


Ron  Johnson,  an  instructor  for  graduate  pro- 
grams in  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration, 
will  discuss  job-hunting  strategies  in  "Break 
Out  From  the  Pack:  Alternative  Methods  for 
Landing  a  Job  You  Want  in  a  Down  Market" 


from  5  to  6  p.m.  Monday,  March  24,  in  Foster 
Auditorium,  101  Pattee  Library,  University 
Park. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  public.  For  infor- 
mation, call  Diane  Zabel  at  (814)  865-1013  or 
e-mail  dx22@psu.edu. 


'Republic  of  Desire'  topic  for  literature  luncheon 


The  Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  a 
weekly  informal  lunchtime  gathering  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  other  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community,  has  announced  the  next 
speaker  in  this  semester's  series. 

Ambal  Gonzalez,  Edwin  Erie  Sparks  pro- 
fessor of  Spanish,  will  discuss  "The  Republic 
of  Desire:  Miguel  Barnet's  Cancion  de  Rachel 
(1969)  and  the  New  Sentimental  Novel  in 
Spanish  America"  on  Monday,  March  24. 


The  events  begin  with  lunch  from  12:15 
p.m.  to  12:40  p.m.  in  102  Kern  Building  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  Participants 
may  bring  their  own  lunch  or  buy  some- 
thing in  Kern  Cafeteria.  Coffee  and  tea  are 
provided.  The  speaker  will  begin  at  about 
12:40  p.m. 

The  events  are  free  to  the  public. 

For  information,  e-mail  Daniel  Walden  at 
dxw8@psu.edu. 


Utopian  literature  explored  in  upcoming  lecture 


The  University  Libraries  will  sponsor  a  lecture 
by  Lyman  Tower  Sargent,  professor  of  politi- 
cal science  at  the  University  of  Missouri-St 
Louis,  on  "Utopian  Literature  and  the  Creation 
of  Personal  and  National  Identities"  at  4  p.m. 
Tuesday,  March  25,  in  the  Foster  Auditorium, 
101  Pattee  Library,  University  Park. 

The  lecture  commemorates  the  naming  of 
the  Arthur  O.  Lewis  Jr.  Utopia  Collection  in 


the  Special  Collections  Library.  Lewis  is  asso- 
ciate dean  emeritus  in  the  College  of  the  lib- 
eral Arts  and  professor  emeritus  in  the 
Department  of  English.  He  is  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  the  University's  Utopia  Collec- 
tion, which  now  numbers  more  than  2,700 
titles. 

For  information,  call  Sandra  Stelts  at  (814) 
865-1793  or  e-mail  sks5@psulias.psu.edu. 


Nobel  laureate  to  give  Marker  Lecture  in  Physics 


Philip  W.  Anderson.  1977  Nobel 
laureate  in  physics,  will  present 
the  2003  Russell  Marker  Lec- 
tures in  Physics  on  March  26 
and  27  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

The  series  of  two  lectures  is 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Physics  and  the  Eberly  College 
of  Science. 

The  series  includes  a  lecture, 
"More  Is  Different,"  which  is 
intended  for  a  general  audience, 


Philip  W.  Anderson 


at  8  p.m.  Wednesday,  March  26,  in  101     ing  DaveV 


Thomas  Building.  This  lecture 
is  free  to  the  public  and  will  be 
followed  by  a  social. 

The  second  lecture  is  a  collo- 
quium for  scientists  given  by  the 
Department  of  Physics,  "Res- 
onating Valence  Bond  (RVB): 
the  Plain-Vanilla  Version,"  at  4 
p.m.  Thursday,  March  27,  in  117 
Osmond  Laboratory.  This  lec- 
ture is  preceded  by  tea  in  the 
second  floor  overpass  connect- 
and  Osmond  Laboratories. 


Intraparticle  mesoporosity  explored  in  talk 


Keith  Goyne,  doctoral-degree  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Crop  and  Soil  Sciences, 
will  make  a  presentation  from  3:35  to  4:25 
p.m.  March  21  in  101  Agricultural  Sciences 
and  Industries  Building,  University  Park. 


His  presentation  is  titled  "Influence  of     call  (814)  863-1601. 


Intraparticle  Mesoporosity  on  the  Sorption 
of  Organic  Compounds  to  Alumnia  and  Sil- 


The  host  for  the  event  is  the  Department 
of  Crop  and  Soil  Sciences.  For  information, 
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Health  care  for  uninsured 
is  topic  of  Spanier  call-in 

Health  care  for  the  39  million  Americans 
lacking  health  insurance  will  be  the  topic  of 
the  next  edition  of  'To  the  Best  of  My 
Knowledge,"  President  Graham  B.  Spanier's 
monthly  call-in  show  airing  at  7  p.m  March 
25  on  WPSU-FM  and  WPSX-TV. 

Joining  Spanier  in  the  studio  will  be 
Pamela  Farley  Short,  professor  of  health 
policy  and  administration  and  director  of 
the  Center  for  Health  Care  and  Policy 
Research.  Participating  by  phone  from 
Washington  will  be  Dr.  Roger  J.  Bulger, 
president  and  CEO  of  the  Association  of 
Academic  Health  Centers  and  a  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Minority 
Health  and  Health  Disparities  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Listeners  and  viewers  with  questions  or 
comments  are  encouraged  to  call  (800) 
543-8242  during  the  one-hour  broadcast. 
Internet  users  worldwide  will  be  able  to 
link  to  sound  and  pictures  from  the  pro- 
gram at  http://www.wpsu.psu.edu/ttbomk/; 
and  they  will  be  able  to  contact  the  presi- 
dent during  the  program  via  e-mail  to 
response@psu.edu. 

'To  the  Best  of  My  Knowledge"  is  a 
series  designed  to  explore  topics  of  nation- 
al and  local  interest  and  to  allow  listeners  a 
chance  to  communicate  directly  with  Penn 
State's  president. 

Ag  open  house 

The  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  will 
play  host  to  prospective  students  at  its  10th 
annual  open  house  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Saturday,  March  22,  beginning  at  the 
HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  About  60  faculty,  staff  and 


students  from  the  college  will  be  on  hand 
to  answer  questions  about  the  agricultural 
sciences,  and  about  University  life,  and 
representatives  from  the  Ag  Advocates  stu- 
dent organization  and  the  Ag  Student 
Council  also  will  attend. 

The  event  is  open  to  all  prospective  col- 
lege students  and  their  families.  To  regis- 
ter or  for  more  information,  check  the  Web 
at  http://www.cas.psu.edu  or  call  the  Office 
of  Undergraduate  Education  at  (814)  865- 
7521. 

Penn  College  open  house 

The  Pennsylvania  College  of  Technology 
will  hold  Spring  Visitation  Day  for  prospec- 
tive students  and  their  families  on  Sunday 
March  23. 

For  information  about  the  complete 
schedule  of  events,  call  (800)  367-9222, 
e-mail  visitation@pct.edu  or  visit 
http://www.pct.edu/visitation  on  the  Web. 

Computer  Expo  is  March  26 

The  Computer  Store  will  hold  its  2003 
Computer  Expo  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
Wednesday,  March  26,  in  The  Nittany  Lion 
Inn  Ballroom  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. Faculty  and  staff  can  talk  with  hard- 
ware and  software  vendors,  enjoy  refresh- 
ments and  register  to  win  prizes. 

For  information,  visit  the  Computer 
Store's  Web  site  at  http://computerstore. 
psu.edu  or  call  (814)  865-2100. 

TSR  deadlines  set 

The  Telecommunications  and  Networking 
Services  (TNS,  a  unit  of  the  Information 
Technology  Services  Office)  has 
announced  deadlines  for  Telecommunica- 
tions Service  Requisition  (TSR)  forms  for 


work  that  is  to  be  billed  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year. 

Forms  for  all  TSRs  that  are  to  be  billed 
during  the  2002-03  fiscal  year  need  to  be 
completed  by  March  29.  For  work  that  is 
to  be  completed  during  the  summer 
months,  it  is  requested  that  TSRs  be  com- 
pleted by  May  5. 

Background  information  on  estimated 
lead  times  for  specific  types  of  telecommu- 
nications work  is  posted  on  the  TNS  Web 
site  at  http://tns.its.psu.edu/policies/lead- 
time.html . 

Office  Professional  Award 

The  Penn  State  Educational  Office  Profes- 
sionals (PSEOP)  is  seeking  nominations 
for  the  2003  Outstanding  Office  Profes- 
sional Award. 

The  award  recognizes  office  employees 
who  have  provided  exceptional  meritorious 
service  on  behalf  of  the -University.  For 
information  and  a  nomination  form,  visit 
http://www.personal.psu.edu/org/PSEOP. 
Nominations  are  due  Monday,  Marcel. 
For  information,  call  Sarah  Aumiller  or 
Shelby  Hoy  at  (814)  863-1864. 

Roast  honors  Asbury 

Bill  Asbury,  vice  president  for  Student 
Affairs,  will  be  honored  by  Special 
Olympics  at  an  April  Fool's  Day  fund-rais- 
er. Asbury,  who  will  be  retiring  in  June, 
has  been  instrumental  in  facilitating  the 
Special  Olympics  Summer  Games,  which 
take  place  on  the  University  Park  campus 
each  June.  The  dinner  and  roast,  to  be 
held  at  6:30  p.m.  at  The  Penn  Stater  Con- 
ference Center  Hotel,  will  benefit  Special 
Olympics  Centre  County.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation, call  (814)  880-7398. 


MORE  LECTURES 
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Scholarship  announced 

Children  of  Penn  State  or  Penn  College 
technical  service  or  staff  employees  may 
apply  for  the  2003-2004  Steve  A.  Garban 
Grant-In-Aid.  Eligible  students  must  be 
offered  admission  as  first-year,  full-time  stu- 
dents at  any  University  location  or  at  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Technology;  must 
have  demonstrated  leadership  and  humani- 
tarian qualities  through  extracurricular 
activities;  and  must  have  achieved  or  show 
promise  of  achieving  academic  success. 

To  apply,  submit  a  letter  that  includes: 
student's  name  and  Social  Security  num- 
ber; Penn  State  or  Penn  College  employ- 
ee's name  and  position;  and  a  personal 
essay  of  no  more  than  two  typewritten 
pages  that  gives  illustrations  of  the  stu- 
dent's leadership,  humanitarian  and  aca- 
demic merits.  Letters  will  be  accepted  until 
April  30.  The  award  recipient  will  be  select- 
ed and  announced  in  May. 

Send  information  to  Carol  Lewis,  stu- 
dent aid  coordinator  for  University  scholar- 
ships. Office  of  Student  Aid,  314  Shields 
Building,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at  http:// 
www.psu.edu/sludentaid/scholarships/ 
psschla.html  or  e-mail  Carol  Lewis  at 
clll@psu.edu. 

Focus  group  volunteers  sought 

The  Department  of  Food  Science  is  hold- 
ing a  focus  group  discussion  to  understand 
consumers'  perceptions  of  the  changes  in 
salmon  production.  Any  staff  or  faculty 
member  who  eats  salmon  or  buys  salmon 
for  others  can  participate.  The  focus 
groups  will  be  held  on  the  University  Park 
campus  or  a  convenient  community  loca- 
tion. For  information,  call  (814)  863-7783 
or  e-mail  wuql00@psu.edu. 


Summit  will  explore  scholarship  of  service  learning 


A  Blueprint  for  the  Public  Scholarship  of  Ser- 
vice Learning,  a  summit  designed  for  faculty, 
students  and  staff  to  explore  the  importance 
of  public  scholarship  to  academic  research, 
will  be  held  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  March  29 
Heritage  Hall  at  the-HUB-Robeson  Center  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  The  term  "pub- 
lic scholarship"  was  adopted  by  a  group  of  fac- 
ulty to  recognize  the  importance  of  linking 
scholarship  and  service. 

The  day's  events  include  a  welcome  from 
Provost  Rod  Erickson,  a  community  forum,  a 
student  panel  and  poster  session,  and  keynote 
addresses  by  Lakshman  Yapa,  professor  of 
geography,  and  Constance  Flanagan,  profes- 
sor of  agricultural  and  extension  education, 
will  center  attention  on  the  question:  "What 
would  it  take  to  focus  the  power  of  the  Uni- 
versity's discoveries  and  creative  expression 
on  the  cultural,  civic,  enterprise  and  educa- 
tional vitality  of  the  community?" 

According  to  Jeremy  Cohen,  associate  vice 


provost  for  Undergraduate  Education  and  con- 
ference chair,  a  goal  of  the  conference  is  to 
develop  a  blueprint  for  a  model  of  deepening 
student  engagement 

Participants  will  receive  a  copy  of  A 
Blueprint  for  Public  Scholarship  at  Penn 
State,  a  collection  of  16  faculty  and  student 
essays  edited  by  Cohen  and  Yapa. 

The  summit,  which  includes  the  booklet 
and  lunch,  is  free,  but  is  limited  to  the  first 
150  registrants.  Registration  must  be  com- 
pleted by  March  21  and  is  available  online 
at  http://constellation.scholars.psu.edu/pss. 

For  more  information  about  the  confer- 
ence, which  was  developed  by  a  coalition 
that  includes  the  Office  of  Undergraduate 
Education,  Educational  Equity,  Student 
Affairs,  Faculty  Public  Scholarship  Associ- 
ates, Schreyer  Honors  College,  Schreyer 
Institute  and  Pennsylvania  Campus  Com- 
pact, check  the  Web  at  http://www. 
psu.edu/oue/Blueprint.htm. 


Greenberg  to  deliver  lecture 


Mark  T.  Greenberg,  holder  of  the 
Edna  Peterson  Bennett  endowed 
chair  in  prevention  research  and 
director  of  the  Prevention 
Research  Center  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Human  Development,  will 
deliver  this  year's  Pauline 
Schmitt  Russell  Research  Lec- 
ture. 

Greenberg's  talk,  "From  the 


Classroom  to  the  Policy  Office: 
Implementing  Prevention  Pro- 
grams Effectively,"  will  begin  at 
4  p.m.  Tuesday,  March  25,  in  the 
Bennett-Pierce  Living  Center, 
located  in  Henderson  Building 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 
The  event,  sponsored  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment, is  free  to  file  public. 


Mark  T.  Greenberg 


COURSES 

Courses 

The  Penn  State  Leader  A  free  course  to  devel- 
op leadership  potential  and  improve  effec- 
tiveness will  be  held  in  two  sessions  from  8 
a.m.  to  noon  March  25  and  April  1,  April  8 
and  15,  and  April  22  and  29  at  The  Penn 
Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel,  University 
Park.  To  register,  call  Justin  Nordstrom  at 
(814)  865-3304  ore-mailjanl3@psu.edu. 


University  Libraries 

"Organize  Your  Files  and  Records  Hie  Penn 
State  Way":  8:30  to  10  am,  10:30  a.m.  to 
noon,  1  to  2:30  p.m.  and  3  to  4:30  p.m.  April 
3,  in  the  Mann  Assembly  Room,  104  Paterno 
Library,  University  Park.  The  event  is  free  to 
the  public.  To  register,  e-mail  Jackie  Esposi- 
to  atjxe2@psu.edu  or  Robyn  Dyke  at 
rdc@psulias.psu.edu  with  preferred  time. 
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Exhibition  dedicated  to  Columbia  crew 


The  upcoming  2003  Undergraduate  Exhi- 
bition to  be  held  April  1-2  in  the  HUB-Robe- 
son  Center's  Alumni  Hall  on  the  University 
Park  campus  will  include  a  poster  exhibi- 
tion that  features  displays  of  more  than  100 
diverse  research  projects  and  a  perform- 
ance session  that  will  highlight  musical 
pieces  and  theatrical  readings. 

This  year's  Undergraduate  Exhibition 
has  drawn  a  record-number  of  entries  in 
more  than  40  academic  majors  from  Uni- 
versity Park  and  the  Commonwealth  Col- 
lege locations  including  DuBois,  Fayette, 
Worthinglon  Scranton  and  York.  This 
year's  exhibition  also  will  feature  research 
being  completed  by  seven  first-year  stu- 
dents. 

The  2003  Undergraduate  Exhibition  will 
be  dedicated  to  the  seven  crew  members 
aboard  the  Space  Shuttle  Columbia  and 
their  passion  for  research.  The  mission  was 
carrying  more  than  80  experiments  on  its 
16-day  mission  that,  according  to  the  NASA 
Web  site,  was  "devoted  to  research,  entre- 
preneurship  and  education."  These  same 
principles  are  highly  regarded  by  students 
who  complete  research  for  the  Undergrad- 


uate Exhibition,  as  well  as  the  panel  of 
judges  who  will  be  responsible  for  cri- 
tiquing the  entries: 

The  awards  ceremony  for  the  Under- 
graduate Exhibition  will  take  place  at  4  p.m. 
Wednesday,  April  2,  in  Alumni  Hall,  HUB- 
Robeson  Center.  The  prizes  will  be  award- 
ed by  Janis  Jacobs,  vice  provost  of  Under- 
graduate Education  and  International  Pro- 
grams, and  Cheryl  Achterberg,  dean  of  the 
Schreyer  Honors  College. 

The  poster  display  for  the  2003  Under- 
graduate Exhibition  will  take  place  from 
noon  to  5  p.m.  Tuesday,  April  1,  and  again 
from  8  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  April  2. 
In  addition  to  the  poster  exhibits  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  visitors  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  a  performance  session 
that  will  take  place  from  2:30  to  3:30  p.m. 
All  portions  of  the  exhibition  are  held  in 
Alumni  Hall,  HUB-Robeson  Center. 

For  more  information  about  the  exhibi- 
tion, check  the  Web  at  http://www. 
shc.psu.edu/exhibition.  The  exhibition  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Schreyer  Honors  College 
and  tile  Office  of  Undergraduate  Education 
and  is  free  to  the  public. 


Faculty  Senate  sets  meeting  agenda 


The  University  Faculty  Senate  will  meet  at 
1:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  March  25,  in  112  Kern 
Graduate  Building. 

Items  to  be  considered  at  the  meeting 
include: 

■  Grade  Distribution  Report:  Information- 
al report  by  the  Undergraduate  Education 
Committee. 

■  Report  on  Faculty  Salaries,  Academic 
Year  2002-03:  Informational  report 

■  Promotion  and  Tenure  Summary  2001- 
2002:  Informational  report  on  faculty 
tenured  in  2001-2002. 

■  Classroom  Disruption  —  Rights  and 
Responsibilities:  This  report  explains  the 
University's  policies  on  classroom  disrup- 
tion. The  Senate  will  discuss  a  proposal  to 
distribute  this  information  in  the  most 
effective  way. 

■  Report  on  eLion  Faculty  Grade  Submis- 
sion: Informational  report 

■  Formatting  and  Delivering  Senate 
Reports:  The  Senate  will  consider  several 
proposals  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time 
spent  on  informational  and  mandated 
reports  while  guaranteeing  that  they  con- 
tinue to  convey  important  information  that 
pertains  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
University. 

■  Annual  Report  of  Academic  Eligibility  and 
Athletic  Scholarships  for  2002-03:  Informa- 
tional report 

■  Update  on  the  Grand  Destiny  Campaign: 
Informational  report  by  Rodney  Kirsch. 

■  Senate  Officers  2003-2004  —  Chair- 
Elect  and  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Faculty 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  President  This 


report  lists  candidates  for  these  offices; 
nominations  also  may  be  made  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  at  this  meeting. 

■  Nominating  Report  2003-2004  Faculty 
Rights  and  Responsibilities,  Standing  loint 
Committee  on  Tenure,  University  Promotion 
and  Tenure  Review  Committee:  This  report 
provides  a  list  of  nominees  for  these  com- 
mittees; nominations  also  may  be  made 
from  the  floor. 

■  Roster  of  Senators  by  Voting  Units  for 
2003-04:  This  report  provides  a  list  of  sen- 
ators elected  by  each  voting  unit 

■  Summary  of  Petitions  for  Waiver  of  the 
12-Credit  Limit  for  Non-degree  Conditional 
Students:  The  report  will  review  the  excep- 
tions to  that  limitation  granted  during  AY 
2000-2001  and  AY  2001-2002. 

■  Summary  of  Student  Petitions  by  College, 
Unit  or  Location:  Informational  report. 

Members  of  the  University  community 
may  attend  this  meeting.  Any  member  of 
the  University  community  may  request  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  on  any  item  of  busi- 
ness already  before  the  Senate.  Such  a 
request  must  be  made  to  the  chair,  through 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Senate,  at 
least  four  calendar  days  before  the  meeting 
at  which  the  individual  wishes  to  speak. 

The  Senate  agenda  will  be  posted  on  the 
Senate's  Web  site  one  week  before  each 
meeting.  The  March  25  agenda  is  available 
at  http://www.psu.edu/ufi/agendax.html. 
Meeting  minutes  also  are  available  on  the 
Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ufi/recordx.html 
approximately  three  weeks  after  the  meet- 
ing. 


Graduate  Exhibition  slated  for  March  28, 30 


More  than  200  graduate  students  will  pres- 
ent their  research  and  creative  works  at  the 
18th  Annual  Graduate  Exhibition  to  be  held 
March  28  and  30  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

The  exhibition  challenges  students  to 
present  their  scholarly  work  in  clear,  com- 
prehensible terms  to  people  outside  their 
fields  of  study  and  emphasizes  communi- 
cating research  and  creative  endeavor  to 
the  community  at  large. 

The  event  includes: 

■  Performances  from  7  to  10  p.m.  Fri- 
day, March  28,  in  the  Esber  Recital  Hall  of 
the  Music  Building; 

■  Poster  presentations  from  11  a.m.  to 
3  p.m.  Sunday,  March  30,  in  the  Alumni  and 


Heritage  Halls  at  the  HUB-Robeson  Center; 
and 

■  Visual  Arts  on  display  March  28 
through  April  6  in  the  HUB  Gallery. 

Students  whose  presentations  are 
judged  best  in  each  of  seven  categories 
(arts  and  humanities,  engineering,  health 
and  life  sciences,  performance,  physical  sci- 
ences and  mathematics,  social  and  behav- 
ioral sciences,  and  visual  arts)  will  receive 
cash  awards.  Winners  will  be  announced  at 
ttie  awards  ceremony  at  4:30  p.m.  March  30 
in  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  Auditorium. 
All  events  are  free. 

For  information,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://www.gradsch.psu.edu/exhibition/  or 
call  (814)  865-2516. 


Undergraduate  Symposium  planned  for  Saturday 


The  Africana  Research  Center  Undergrad- 
uate Research  Symposium  will  be  held 
from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Saturday,  March  22,  in 
110  and  111  Wartik  Lab  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

Students  will  present  research  papers  on 
such  topics  as  civil  rights,  African-American 


health  issues,  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  edu- 
cation of  African-Americans. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  public. 

For  information,  visit  the  Web  site  at 
http://africanacenter.la.psu.edu/Research. 
htm.  call  (814)  865-6482  or  e-mail  Africana- 
Center@LA.P3U.EDU. 


9  students  win  Gilman  International  Scholarships 


Nine  Penn  State  students  will  be  studying 
abroad,  thanks  to  a  federally  funded  pro- 
gram that  promotes  international  education 
for  those  who  might  otherwise  not  have  the 
opportunity.  The  Office  of  Education 
Abroad  announced  that  a  record  nine 
undergraduates  have  been  awarded  Ben- 
jamin A.  Gilman  International  Scholarships. 

On  a  national  level,  Penn  State  has  the 
most  Gilman  scholarships  for  a  single  cam- 
pus in  one  semester  (all  of  the  awardees  are 
from  University  Park) ,  and  the  most  awards 
overall  since  the  inception  of  the  Gilman 
program.  The  program,  named  for  U.S. 
Rep.  Ben  Gilman  (R-N.Y.),  sets  aside 
$1.5  million  annually  in  support  of  study 
abroad  for  undergraduate  students  limited 
by  financial  considerations.  Funded 
through  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
and  administered  by  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education,  the  program  awards 
winning  students  scholarships  of  up  to 
85,000  each  for  study  abroad. 

The  awards,  in  addition  to  expanding 
international  possibilities  for  students 
whose  financial  need  might  preclude  them 
from  such  an  experience,  are  designed  to 
encourage  diverse  ethnic  groups,  people 
with  physical  challenges,  non-traditional 
students  and  other  underrepresented  pop- 
ulations to  take  part 


The  scholarship  winners  are:  Karynne 
Manson,  a  senior  in  marketing  and  inter- 
national business  who  will  study  in 
Budapest,  Hungary;  Eric  Chambers,  a  jun- 
ior in  marketing  and  international  business, 
who  will  participate  in  an  exchange  pro- 
gram at  the  National  University  of  Singa- 
pore; Bryn  Jackson,  a  senior  in  anthropol- 
ogy, who  will  study  in  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa;  Theresa  West,  a  junior  in  political 
science  and  women's  studies,  also  going  to 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa;  Stefanie  Sassano, 
a  senior  in  elementary  education  who  will 
do  her  student  teaching  in  Bognor  Regis, 
England;  Kajal  Patel,  a  junior  in  interna- 
tional politics,  taking  part  in  a  program  in 
Beijing,  China;  Samira  Kassir,  a  senior  in 
international  politics,  attending  a  program 
n  Alicante,  Spain;  Michelle  Nguyen,  a  sen- 
in  advertising  and  English,  who  will 
study  in  Tokyo;  and  Amanda  McCarthy,  a 
senior  in  Health  and  Human  Development 
taking  a  program  in  Galway,  Ireland. 

Interest  in  studying  abroad  as  part  of  the 
undergraduate  experience  remains  high. 
Penn  State  sent  more  than  1,000  students 
abroad  last  year.  According  to  statistics 
from  the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion, the  number  of  U.S.  students  partici- 
pating in  study-abroad  in  2000-01  increased 
7.4  percent  from  the  previous  year,  reach- 
ing a  record  total  of  154,168  students. 
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Andean  music  concert 

South  American  musicians  Ancles  Manta 
will  perform  at  7  p.m.  Monday,  March  24, 
at  Hiller  Building  Auditorium  on  the  Penn 
State  DuBois  campus.  The  event  is  free  to 
the  public. 

Natives  of  the  Ecuadorian  Andes,  the 
Lopez  brothers  play  traditional  folk  music 
on  more  than  35  traditional  instruments. 

For  information,  call  (814)  375-4766  or 
(800)  346-ROAR. 

'Cinderella'  arrives 

Reservations  are  now  being  taken  for  Penn 
State  Beaver  Theatre's  annual  spring  chil- 
dren's play,  which  this  year  will  be  "Cin- 
derella." 

Performances  for  schools  and  education- 
al groups  will  be  presented  at  10  and  11:30 
a.m.  March  25  and  27,  and  April  1,  3,  8, 10, 
15, 17,  22  and  24  in  the  Penn  State  Beaver' 
Study  Learning  Center  Auditorium.  Perfor- 
mances for  the  public  will  be  at 
1  and  3  p.m.  March  30. 

Tickets  cost  $3  and  will  be  on  sale  at  the 
door. 

For  reservations,  call  (724)  773-3940. 
For  information  about  the  play,  visit 
http://www.  br.psu.  edu/ theatre. 

Actor  presents  Frederick  Douglass 

Fred  Morsell,  a  professional  actor  and  edu- 
cator, will  perform  the  play,  "Presenting  Mr. 
Frederick  Douglass,"  at  6:30  p.m.  Thursday, 


March  27,  in  the  Edith  Eve  Davis  Chapel 
at  Penn  State  Altoona. 

His  appearance  is  sponsored  by  the 
English,  Letters,  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
Honors  programs. 

Douglass,  who  was  born  in  Maryland  in 
1818,  escaped  from  slavery  at  the  age  of  20 
and  became  a  prominent  antislavery  and 
women's  rights  advocate. 

Opera  lecture 

"An  Afternoon  with  the  Arts  Opera  Lecture 
Series"  continues  with  "Ariadne  auf  Naxos" 
at  2:30  p.m.  Sunday,  March  30,  at  112 
Woodland  Building  on  the  Penn  State 
Abington  campus. 

Moylan  C.  Mills,  professor  emeritus  of 
integrative  arts,  continues  his  lecture  series 
before  the  opening  of  featured  performanc- 
es of  the  Opera  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

The  $8  fee  for  the  lecture  is  payable  at 
the  door.  For  information  and  registration 
call  (215)  881-7368  or  (215)  881-7661. 

Sarah  Pillow  to  perform 

Vocalist  Sarah  Pillow  will  share  her  eclectic 
career  in  both  the  jazz  and  classical  worlds 
during  a  performance  at  7  p.m.  Monday, 
March  31,  in  the  Hiller  Building  auditorium 
on  the  Penn  State  DuBois  campus.  The 
event  is  free  to  the  public. 

For  information,  call  (814)  3754766  or 
(800)  346-ROAR. 


Hmdertransport-  is  the  story  of  7-year-old  Eva  Schlesinger,  saved  from  the  dangers  of 
Nazi  Germany  along  with  many  other  Jewish  children  in  a  daring  train  rescue  It  will  be 
presented  March  25  through  April  5  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  Call  (814)  863-0255  tor  tickets.  From  left  are  performers  Rebecca  Miller 
Sirry  Thorsteinsdottir  and  Laura  Ames. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


UNIVERSITY  PARK  CALENDAR 

March  21  -  March  31 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 


Tuesday,  March  25 

"Kindertransport,"  Pavilion,  March  25  to  April 
5.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

"Cats,"  7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For 
tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

Sunday,  March  30 

School  of  Visual  Arts  Graduate  Research  Exhi- 
bition reception,  3  to  4:30  p.m.,  HUB-Robe- 
son  Center. 

MUSIC 

Saturday,  March  29 

Tim  McGraw,  8  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 
For  tickets,  call  (814)  865-5555. 


SEMINARS 


Friday,  March  21 

Guillermo  Mena  Marugan  on  "Immirzi  Ambiguity 

and  Black  Hole  Entropy,"  11  a.m., 

318  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Guion  S.  Bluford  Jr.  on  "America's  Aerospace 

Industry,"  11:30  a.m.,  The  Penn  Stater.  For 

tickets,  call  (814)  865-7590. 
Christine  Shoemaker  on  "Pollution  Transport  in 


Watersheds:  Modeling,  Calibration  and 
Uncertainty  Analysis,"  12:15  to  1:15  p.m., 
202  Hammond. 
Robert  Stanley  on  "Light-Driven  DNA  Repair  in 
Real  Time,"  2:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Labora- 
tory. 
Keith  Goyne  on  "Influence  of  Intraparticle 
Mesoporosity  on  the  Sorption  of  Organic 
Compounds  to  Alumnia  and  Silica,"  3:35  to 
4:25  p.m.,  101  Agricultural  Sciences  and 
Industries. 
James  N.  Roemmich  on  "Pediatric  Exercise," 
4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiological 
Research  Center. 
Monday,  March  24 

Terrance  Boult  on  "Computer-Aided  Physical 
Security,"  10  a.m.,  302  Pond  Laboratory. 
Anlbal  Gonzalez  on  "The  Republic  of  Desire: 
Miguel  Barnefs  Cancibn  de  Rachel  (1969) 
and  the  New  Sentimental  Novel  in  Spanish 
America,"  12:40  p.m.,  102  Kern. 
Dmitri  Diakonov  on  "A  Microscopic  Model  of 
the  Confinement-Deconfinement  Phase  Tran- 
sition," 2:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 
Daniel  Sudarsky  on  "Bringing  Quantum  Gravity 
Down  to  Earth,"  3  p.m.,  318  Osmond  Labo- 
ratory. 


Ron  Johnson  on  "Break  Out  From  the  Pack: 
Alternative  Methods  for  Landing  a  Job  You 
Want  in  a  Down  Market,"  5  to  6  p.m.,  101 
Pattee  Library. 

Tuesday,  March  25 

Chris  McMullen  on  "Collider  Implications  of 
Models  with  Extra  Dimensions,"  1  p.m., 
318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Sheila  Pepe,  3  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditori- 

Ganpathy  Murthy  on  "Interactions  and  Disor- 
der in  Quantum  Dots:  A  Solvable  Large  ?- 
Limit,"  3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Mark  T.  Greenberg  on  "From  the  Classroom  to 
the  Policy  Office:  Implementing  Prevention 
Programs  Effectively,"  4  p.m.,  Bennett- 
Pierce  Living  Center,  Henderson. 

Lyman  Tower  Sargent  on  "Utopian  Literature 
and  the  Creation  of  Personal  and  National 
Identities."  4  p.m.,  101  Pattee  Library. 

Wednesday,  March  26 

Philip  W.  Anderson  on  "More  Is  Different,"  8 
p.m.,  101  Thomas. 

Thursday,  March  27 

Myra  Gordon,  1  to  2  p.m.,  The  Nittany  Lion 
Inn.  To  register,  call  (814)  863-7696. 

Philip  W.  Anderson  on  "Resonating  Valence 


Bond  (RVB):  The  Plain-Vanilla  version." 
4  p.m.,  117  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Catherine  Wanner  on  "After  Atheism:  Evangeli- 
cal Communities  in  Post-Soviet  Ukraine," 
4  p.m.,  102  Weaver. 
"Beauty  in  the  Accelerating  Universe," 

7:30  p.m.,  100  Thomas. 
Friday,  March  28 

Guillermo  Mena  Marugan  on  "Quantum  Cylin- 
drical Waves  in  General  Relativity  and  Lin- 
earized Gravity,"  11  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Lab- 
oratory. 
Michael  Delp  on  "The  Effects  of  Microgravity  on 
Skeletal  Muscle  Vascular  Function  and 
Structure,"  4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiologi- 
cal Research  Center. 
Monday,  March  31 

Cristina  Nita-Rotaru  on  "Secure  Group  Commu- 
nication." 10  a.m.,  302  Pond  Laboratory. 
Reuben  Ambenge  on  "Intramolecular  [4+2] 
Cycloadditions  of  2-Amidofurans," 
11:15  a.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Peter  Shawhan  on  'First  LIGO  Search  for  Bina- 
ry Inspirals,"  3  p.m.,  318  Osmond  Laborato- 
ry. 
Susan  Squier  on  "Meditating  on  Disability," 
6:30  p.m..  101  Pattee  Library. 


Chris  Marone,  center,  associate  professor  of 
geosciences,  works  with  undergraduate 
geoscience  students,  Chris  Henty,  left  and, 
Matt  Knuth,  right.  They  are  putting  together 
a  block  so  that  pressure  can  be  applied  to 
pasta  as  part  of  their  study  of  friction 
forces. 

Photos:  Greg  Grieco 
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By  A'ndrea  Elyse  Messer 

Public  Information 

A  popular  brand  of  angel  hair  pasta  is  helping  researchers  experimen- 
tally to  understand  the  friction  forces  that  occur  in  an  earthquake 
fault  and  providing  better  information  than  current  numerical  mod- 
els, according  to  a  Penn  State  geoscientist. 
"Researchers  creating  numerical  models  of  the  micro-mechanics  of 
debris  movement  in  an  earthquake  fault  often  produce  odd  results  that  do 
not  match  laboratory  experiments,"  said  Chris  Marone,  associate  profes- 
sor of  geosciences.  "Very  little  has  been  done  to  look  at  how  initial  and 
boundary  conditions  such  as  surface  characteristics  and  particle  dimen- 
sionality affect  friction." 

Angel  hair  pasta,  glass  rods,  glass  beads  and  sand  have  different  sizes 
and  surface  finishes  so  researchers  can  explore  the  importance  of  these 
characteristics  in  earthquake  faults.  The  researchers  use  stacks  of  pasta 
or  glass  rods  to  measure  friction  created  by  shear  motion.  For  shear  of  a 
single  plane  or  one-dimensional  motion,  they  apply  force  to  the  rods  so 
the  motion  is  in  the  long  direction.  For  two  directions  or  two-dimensional 
motion,  the  force  is  applied  across  the  stack  of  pasta.  The  spheres  and 
sand  are  used  to  measure  three-dimensional  motion.  One  problem  is  that 
numericisls  model  one-  or  two-dimensional  smooth  particles  while  experi- 
mentalists work  with  natural  materials  that  have  three  dimensions  and  are 
irregular.  Current  computer  capabilities  cannot  handle  three-dimensional 
•calculations  or  account  for  surface  irregularities,  but  Marone,  Kevin  M. 
Frye.  a  former  MIT  student,  and  Karen  Mair,  former  MIT  postdoctoral  fel- 
low, experimented  with  all  three  types  of  motion  and  both  smooth  and 
rough  surfaces. 

Between  the  two  sides  of  an  earthquake  fault  lie  the  wear  material  that 
accrues  from  the  two  sides  slipping  past  each  other.  This  material,  __ 

called  gouge,  can  be  smaller  than  sand  particles  or  as  large  as  boulders. 


although 
most  of 
the  material 
is  small. 

To  simulate 
gouge  in  the  labora- 
tory, the  researchers 
used  smooth  glass  beads, 
quartz  sand,  quartz  glass 
fiberoptic  rods  and  angel  hair 
pasta.  They  tested  the  materials 
in  a  test  rig  that  allowed  them  to 
control  the  directions  of  motion 
applied. 

"We  began  with  the  pasta 
because  it  had  the  same  shape 
and  size  as  the  glass  rods, 
which  had  not  arrived  yet,"  said 
Marone.  "However,  they 
worked  not  only  to  test  the 
setup,  but  in  the  experiment  as 
well,  so  we  continued  with 
them." 

He  notes  that  because  the 
pasta  was  machine  manufactured 
it  was  very  uniform.  Pasta  does 
compress  more  than  glass,  but  the 
researchers  can  easily  account  and 
correct  for  that. 

"Our  data  show  that  discrepancies 
reported  in  recent  (numerical)  works 


-hair 
i  helps 
in 
iquake 

!S 


/ 

/      are  due  to  differ- 
/      ences  in  initial  condi- 
/    tions  —  rough  vs.  smooth 
/      particles  —  and  particle 

dimensionality  —  2-D  versus  3- 
D  granulated  particles,"  said 
Marone.  "In  this  case  the  actual 
aterial  does  not  have  a  significant 
pt  because  many  rock  types  have  a 
ient  of  friction  of  .60  to  .62." 
le  researchers  also  found  that 

beads  produce  very  different 
jartz  sand  with  the  sand  producing 
the  smooth  beads.  To  ensure 
arface  of  the  sand  caused  the  dif- 
it  the  size  or  some  other  characteris- 
the  researchers  ran  the  experiment 
smooth  glass  beads.  They  gradually 
iads  creating  broken  beads  with 

and  the  final  friction  recorded  was 
ie  quartz  sand. 

eres  is  not  a  good  approximation  of 
the  real  world,"  said  Marone.  "How- 
ility  to  model  rough  particles  limits 
lodels." 

cher  is  continuing  this  line  of  investi- 
of  his  students  who  will  test  a  variety 
rod  diameter  and  layer  thickness 
o-dimensional  friction  measure- 
t  spaghetti,  spaghettini,  vermicelli, 
hair. 

fcan  be  reached  at  aeml@psu.edu. 
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Coral  layers 
reflect  Atlantic 
climate  cycles 

By  A'ndrka  Elyse  Messer 
Public  Information 

Tree  rings  may  tell  how  old  a  tree  is,  but  the 
rings  or  annual  bands  in  some  skeletal  coral 
may  tell  not  only  the  age  of  the  animal,  but 
also  something  of  the  dynamics  of  the  ocean 
in  which  it  grew,  according  to  Penn  State  and 
University  of  Miami  researchers. 

"Some  coral  grows  like  a  tree;  each  year  a 
complete  layer  with  both  a  high  and  low-den- 
sity skeletal  calcium  carbonate  band  is 
formed  by  the  coral  animal,"  said  Lisa  Greer, 
assistant  professor  of  geosciences.  "Not  all 
corals  create  rings,  but  the  massive  corals  like 
boulder  star  coral  or  pin  cushion  coral  do." 

Greer,  and  Peter  Swart,  professor  at  the 
Rosenstiel  School  of  Marine  and  Atmospheric 
Science,  University  of  Miami,  looked  at  both 
modern  and  fossil  corals  to  see  if  the  calcium 
carbonate  of  the  coral  skeletons  could  shed 
light  on  the  temperature  and  salinity  of  the 
tropical  Atlantic  Ocean. 

"In  contrast  to  research  in  the  tropical 
Pacific,  there  have  been  few  definitive  studies 
utilizing  proxy  records  within  Atlantic  coral 
skeletons  to  provide  information  on  the  cli- 
mate dynamics  in  this  region,"  Greer  said. 

Information  on  the  climate  dynamics  of 
the  Atlantic  is  necessary  as  input  to  global 
and  regional  climate  models.  Not  only  are  the 
current  dynamic  patterns  important,  but  pat- 
terns from  the  past,  which  may  differ  from 
today,  are  important  as  well.  Greer  uses  a 
dental  X-ray  to  locate  the  coral  layers  in  a 
very  thin  slice  taken  from  the  core.  In  mod- 
ern coral,  she  then  counts  down  from  the  top 
to  associate  the  layers  with  actual  years.  The 
sample  she  reported  on  was  taken  in  1994 
and  went  back  to  1935.  Once  the  layers  are 
located,  Greer  takes  very  small  samples  of 
the  coral  in  a  line  running  up  the  coral  sec- 
tion. She  averages  about  22  samples  per  year 
covering  the  59-year  span. 

Greer  and  Swart  were  investigating  the 
relationship  between  non-radioactive  or  stable 
isotopes  of  oxygen  in  the  calcium  carbonate 
of  the  coral.  The  ratio  of  normal  to  heavier 
oxygen  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the 
water  the  coral  grew  in  and  its  salinity.  In 
warmer  water,  the  coral  incoiporates  more  of 
the  normal  oxygen  into  its  structure,  but  if 
the  water  is  cooler,  the  coral  will  incorporate  a 


Lisa  Greer,  assistant  professor  of 
geosciences,  uses  coral  samples  to  study 
Atlantic  temperature  and  salinity.  This 
sample  is  3  million  years  old. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

higher  percentage  of  the  heavier  oxygen  iso- 
tope. The  salinity  effect  has  more  to  do  with 
what  is  available.  Fresh  water  has  relatively 
less  of  the  heavier  isotope  of  oxygen.  The 
saltier  the  water,  the  more  of  the  heavier  iso- 
tope is  in  the  water  and  the  more  that  is  avail- 
able for  incorporation  into  the  coral  skeleton. 

"When  we  look  at  the  averaged  annual 
data  from  1935  to  about  1994,  we  see  it  has 
the  shape  of  a  sine  wave,"  Greer  said.  "It  is 
periodic  and  has  a  significant  pattern  of  oxy- 
gen isotope  composition  that  has  a  peak  at 
about  every  12  to  15  years."  Many  people 
have  measured  the  sea  surface  temperature 
in  the  subtropical  Atlantic.  They  find  that 
peak  warming  comes  about  every  12.5  years. 
"The  recorded  temperature  data  shows  an 
important  node  at  12  to  15  years,  but  there  is 
no  way  to  pick  it  up  except  for  the  last  50 
years  when  sea  surface  temperatures  were 
recorded,"  she  said. 

Because  temperature  data  only  exists  for 
the  last  50  years,  Greer  also  is  looking  at  fos- 
sil corals  taken  from  the  western  portion  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  She  can  date  these 
corals  to  an  accuracy  of  up  to  plus  or  minus 
44  years  using  an  uranium/ thorium  method. 


Andrea  Elyse  Messer  can  be  reached  at 
arm  b'< ''psu.edu. 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 

Survey:  Patients  rate  quality  time  first 

Patients  place  far  greater  priority  on  quality 
and  quantity  of  lime  spent  with  their  physi- 
cal therapist  than  on  sophisticated  equip- 
ment, easy  parking  and  convenience  of  loca- 
tion, researchers  said. 

In  the  medical  field,  just  as  in  business, 
service  is  the  key,  according  to  a  research 
team  from  Penn  Stale,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
and  Ijebanon  Valley  College.  According  to 
the  study,  patienls  rate  first  in  importance 
the  amount  of  time  the  therapist  spends  with 
them,  along  with  the  therapist's  listening 
and  communication  skills,  and  willingness  to 
give  clear  explanations  of  treatment.  The 
quality  of  patient-therapist  interaction  counts 
for  much  more  than  high-tech  medical  hard- 
ware, convenient  location  and  office  hours, 
and  accessible  parking. 

"Maximizing  patient  satisfaction  is  a 
sound  philosophy  from  both  a  clinical  and 
business  perspective,"  noted  Mary  Beth 
Pinto,  associate  professor  of  marketing  at 
Penn  Stale  Erie.  "Satisfied  patients  are  more 
likely  to  comply  with  treatment  and  to  con- 
tinue to  seek  health  care  at  a  given  facility." 

Software  creates  dictionary 
for  retrieving  images 

New  software  that  responds  to 
written  questions  by  retriev- 
ing digital  images  has  poten-  ' 
tially  broad  application,  rang- 
ing from  helping  radiologists 
compare  mammograms  to 
streamlining  museum  curators'  archiving  of 
artwork,  say  the  Penn  Stale  researchers 
who  developed  the  technology. 

James  Z.  Wang,  assistant  professor  in 
[Vim  Stale's  School  ol  Information  Scinices 
and  Technology  and  principal  investigator, 
says  the  Automatic  Linguistic  Indexing  of 
Pictures  (ALIP)  system  first  builds  a  pictori- 
al dictionary,  and  then  uses  it  for  associating 
images  with  keywords.  The  new  technology 
functions  like  a  human  expert  who  anno- 
tates or  classifies  terms. 

"While  the  prototype  is  in  its  infancy,  it 
has  demonstrated  great  potential  for  use  in 
biomedicine  by  reading  X-rays  and  CT  scans 
as  well  as  in  digital  libraries,  business,  Web 
searches  and  the  military,"  said  Wang. 


PENN  STATE'S  RESEARCH  HERfTAGE 

Pennsylvania's  first  pure  food  laws  were 
largely  founded  on  the  work  of  Penn  State 
chemist  William  Frear  (1860-1922),  whose 

pioneer  analyses  of  foods  enabled  the 
state  to  enforce  truth-in-labeling  laws.  Frear 
also  helped  organize  the  first  national  pure- 
food  congress,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment's landmark  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act 
of  1906  was  based  on  guidelines  devised 
by  an  expert  committee  he  headed. 
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The  Faculty /Staff  Recognition  Awards  Program  luncheon  will  be  at  noon  March  24  at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park. 

4  faculty  to  receive  Atherton  Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching 


Four  University  faculty  members  will  receive 
the  2003  George  W.  Atherton  Award  for  Excel- 
lence in  Teaching.  They  are:  Jacqueline  S. 
McLaughlin,  assistant  professor  of  biology, 
Perm  State  Lehigh  Valley:  John  Franceschina, 
distinguished  professor  of  theatre,  University 
Park:  Lee  Ann  De  Reus,  assistant  professor  of 
human  development  and  family  studies  and 
women's  studies,  Penn  State  Altoona;  and 
William  E.  Hamilton,  assistant  professor  of  biol- 
ogy, Penn  State  New  Kensington. 

The  award,  named  after  the  University's 
seventh  president,  was  estabhshed  in  1989  as 
a  continuation  of  the  AMOCO  Foundation 
Award.  It  honors  excellence  in  teaching  at  the 
undergraduate  level. 

McLaughlin,  an  instructor  in  biodiversity 
and  evolution,  human  biology  and  physiology, 
and  development,  is  honored  for  her  great 
enthusiasm  and  knowledge  of  biology  and  her 
ability  to  engage  students  in  difficult  topics 
using  interactive  Web-based  media. 

In  her  quest  to  explore  the  biodiversity  of 
world  ecosystems,  she  has  taken  her  students 
to  explore  the  desert  islands  of  the  Galapagos: 
the  taiga  tundra  and  rainforest  of  Alaska;  the 
coral  reef,  tropical  rainforests  and  savanna  of 
Australia:  and  various  coral  reefs  and  tropical 
rainforests  of  Costa  Rica.  McLaughlin's  stu- 
dents rave  about  her  inspirational  excitement 
for  biology,  extraordinary  teaching  skills  and 
her  sincere  concern  for  every  student  who 
crosses  her  path. 

She  began  teaching  at  Penn  State  in  1991  in 
the  biology  department  at  the  Lehigh  Valley 


Jacqueline  S.  McLaughlin     John  Franceschina 

campus.  McLaughlin  earned  her  bachelor  of 
arts  in  1982  from  New  College,  her  master  of 
science,  in  1984  from  Florida  State  University 
and  her  dqcforal  degree  in  1991  from  Rutgers 
University. 

Franceschina.  a  member  of  the  Department 
of  Theatre  since  1997  and  a  2002  Schreyer's 
Excellence  in  Advising  Award  recipient,  has 
achieved  international  acclaim  as  a  teacher, 
theatre  artist  and  scholar.  His  deeply  rooted 
passion  for  the  theatre  arts  rivals  his  great 
devotion  to  his  students  and  teaching. 

He  views  his  students  as  "colleagues,  col- 
laborators in  a  process  of  learning  in  which  he 
is  simply  a  motivator  or  catalyst."  In  return,  his 
students  praise  Franceschina  for  his  dedication 
to  their  growth  as  artists  and  human  beings. 
Whether  guiding  a  thesis  project,  teaching 
required  subjects,  creating  a  new  course  or 
tutoring  a  student,  he  is  able  to  "inspire  in  his 
students  a  renewed  sense  of  joy  and  wonder  in 
learning  and  creating." 

Franceschina  received  his  bachelor  of  arts 


Lee  Ann  De  Reus 


William  E.  Hamilton 


in  1969  and  his  master  offineartsin  1974from 
The  Catholic  University  of  America,  and  his 
master  of  music  in  1972  from  the  Hartt  College 
of  Music. 

De  Reus  joined  the  faculty  at  Penn  State 
Altoona  in  1997.  An  assistant  professor  of 
human  development  and  family  studies  and 
women's  studies,  she  strives  to  help  students 
develop  empathy  for  individuals  different  from 
themselves.  Following  the  terrorist  attacks  in 
2001,  for  example,  she  led  her  students  in  plan- 
ning a  campus/community  response.  Her  stu- 
dents planned  a  unity  rally,  which  focused  on 
the  importance  of  tolerance,  understanding  of 
the  Muslim  faith  and  suggestions  for  coping 
with  anger. 

She  constantly  seeks  out  ways  to  integrate 
students'  experiences  in  the  classroom  with 
their  daily  lives.  De  Reus'  students  note  that 
her  skillful  use  of  resources  such  as  current 
events  and  personal  stories  enable  materials  to 
come  to  life  and  take  on  a  lively  sense  of  rele- 
vance. She  takes  every  opportunity  to  educate 


students  outside  the  classroom  as  well.  She 
involves  students  in  conference  presentations, 
for  example,  and  engages  them  in  various 
community  and  humanitarian  service  projects, 
including  an  annual  spring  break  trip  to  work 
at  an  orphanage  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

De  Reus  received  her  bachelor  of  arts  from 
Iowa  State  University  in  1986  and  her  doctor- 
al degree  from  Purdue  University  in  1997. 

Hamilton,  an  exemplary  educator  in  biolo- 
gy, joined  the  Penn  State  New  Kensington  fac- 
ulty in  1983.  The  listening  skills  he  brings  to 
every  one  of  his  campus  interactions  enhance 
the  joy  he  expresses  for  teaching  and  learn- 
ing. 

A  dedicated  naturalist  and  emissary  of  his  dis- 
cipline, Hamilton  recently  procured  a  grant  to 
establish  a  campus  nature  trail  that  creatively 
showcases  fascinating  ecological  subject  mat- 
ter. A  Web  site  accompanies  the  trail,  where 
one  can  embark  on  a  virtual  tour.  These  two 
resources  are  highly  popular  with  students 
and  form  the  heart  of  Hamilton's  newly  devel- 
oped Environmental  Learning  Center. 
Hamilton  creates  and  utilizes  innovative  teach- 
ing resources.  He  constantly  asks  timely  ques- 
tions and  raises  the  most  provocative  issues. 
But  perhaps  more  compellingly,  his  generous, 
self-confident  humility  pervades  his  teaching 
and  touches  everyone  around  him. 

Hamilton  earned  his  bachelor  of  science 
from  Texas  Tech  University  in  1974,  his  mas- 
ter of  science  from  The  Ohio  State  University 
in  1979  and  his  doctoral  degree  from  The  State 
University  of  New  York  in  1983. 


5  earn  Faculty  Scholar  Medals  for  outstanding  research  work 


Five  professors  will  receive  2002-2003  Fac- 
ulty Scholar  Medals  for  Outstanding 
Achievement. 

James  N.  Wines,  professor  of  architec- 
ture, will  receive  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Medal;  Long-Qing  Chen,  professor  of  mate- 
rials science  and  engineering,  will  receive 
the  Engineering  Medal;  Andrew  G.  Stephen- 
son, professor  of  biology,  will  receive  the 
Life  and  Health  Sciences  Medal;  Ayusman 
Sen,  professor  of  chemistry,  will  receive  the 
Physical  Sciences  Medal,  and  Leann  L. 
Birch,  professor  of  human  development  and 
family  studies,  will  receive  the  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences  Medal. 

Established  in  1980,  the  award  recog- 
nizes scholarly  or  creative  excellence  rep- 


resented by  a  single 
contribution  or  a 
series  of  contribu- 
tions around  a  coher- 
ent theme.  A  com- 
mittee of  faculty 
peers  reviews  nomi- 
nations and  selects 
candidates. 

Wines  receives 
his  medal  for  his 
unique  point  of  view  ,ames  N-  Wmes 
on  sustainability  —  a  fusion  of  art  and  tech- 
nology —  that  has  had  a  major  impact  on 
architecture.  He  has  earned  international 
acclaim  for  his  philosophical  and  artistic 
approach  to  architecture  and  ecology  and 


Long-Qing  Chen  Andrew  G.  Stephenson 

human  and  natural  resources.  With  the 
recent  publication  of  his  book,  Green  Archi- 
tecture, Wines  reaffirms  his  position  as  a 
leading  international  expert  on  the  impact 
of  architecture  on  the  environment  and  on    Medals,  page  15 


Ayusman  Sen  Leann  L.  Birch 

the  ethical  and  social  responsibilities  of  the 
architectural  profession.  His  recent  propos- 
als for  the  rebuilding  of  Ground  Zero  at  the 
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Musser,  Robinett  receive 
Excellence  in  Advising  Awards 


The  2003  Excellence  in  Advising  Awards  will 
be  presented  to  Terry  K.  Musser  and  Richard 
W.  Robinett 

The  award,  established  by  the  Undergrad- 
uate Student  Government's  Academic  Assem- 
bly, annually  honors  one  full-time  faculty  mem- 
ber and  one  full-urne  professional  adviser  from 
any  Penn  State  location  who  has  at  least  two 
years  of  advising  experience.  The  award 
acknowledges  excellence  in  advising,  aca- 
demic and  career  guidance,  enthusiasm,  and 
assistance  to  students  in  decision-making  and 
goal  setting. 

Musser  began  her  University  career  18 
years  ago  in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences and  has  spent  the  last  11  years  in  the 
Division  of  Undergraduate  Studies.  As  senior 
undergraduate  studies  adviser,  she  is  respon- 
sible for  advising  and  counseling  80  explorato- 
ry students  each  year  as  well  as  annual  pro- 
gram development  and  evaluation  of  the  First 
Year  Testing,  Counseling  and  Advising  Pro- 
gram for  15,000  incoming  freshmen  and  their 
families. 

Her  approach  to  advising  involves  playing 
many  roles:  academic  adviser,  teacher,  men- 
tor, counselor,  coach  and  friend.  She  said  it  is 
her  job  to  open  their  minds  to  new  ideas  and 
considerations,  to  challenge  them  to  investi- 
gate their  options  as  well  as  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses. 

Students  praise  her  personal  involvement, 


Richard  W.  Robinett 


her  honesty  and  pas- 
sion, and  her  willing- 
ness to  go  beyond 
"just  advising." 

Assistant  depart- 
ment head  and  direc- 
tor of  undergraduate 
studies  in  the 
Department  of 
Physics,  Robinett 
came  to  Penn  State 
in  1986  as  an  assis- 
tant professor. 

In  his  current  position,  he  advises  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  University's  physics 
majors,  including  almost  all  incoming  prospec- 
tive physics  majors  and  pre-majors. 

As  for  an  advising  philosophy,  Robinett 
said  he  maintains  an  open-door  policy  but 
that  he  also  utilizes  e-mail  in  order  to  pro- 
vide his  advisees  with  quick  responses  to 
their  questions.  Still,  he  said  face-to-face 
meetings  are  best  because  often  important 
questions  or  problems,  which  may  be  unre- 
lated to  the  original  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
can  arise  and  be  examined. 

Students  value  his  patience,  involvement 
and  availability.  He  is  known  as  a  "folk  hero 
among  the  undergraduates."  His  students 
appreciate  his  willingness  to  guide  them 
through  their  time  at  the  University  and 
into  the  workplace. 


Greenberg  wins  Faculty  Outreach  Award 


Mark  T.  Greenberg,  who  is 
nationally  known  for  developing 
community  coalitions  to  prevent 
delinquency,  conduct  disorder 
and  substance  abuse  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
children  and  families,  has  won 
the  2003  Penn  State  Award  for 
Faculty  Outreach. 

Greenberg  holds  the  Edna  E 
Bennett  Chair  in  Prevention 
Research  and  is  professor  of    Mark  T.  Greenberg 
human  development  and  family 


studies  in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development.  He  also  is  founding  director 
of  the  Prevention  Research  Center  for  the 
Promotion  of  Human  Development  and  its 
satellite,  the  Harrisburg  Center  for  Healthy 
Child  Development. 

The  Harrisburg  center  works  with  local 
schools  and  private  and  public  agencies  to 
design  and  improve  programs  for  children 
and  youth  in  the  Capital  area.  By  establish- 
ing the  Early  Childhood  Training  Institute, 
for  example,  the  Harrisburg  Center  pro- 
vides advocacy,  training,  seminars  and 
activities  for  parents  and  child-care 
providers. 

With  Pennsylvania's  Commission  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  the  Prevention 


Center  provides  technical  assis- 
tance and  evaluation  to  10  sites, 
including  Harrisburg,  to  imple- 
ment Greenberg's  school  vio- 
lence prevention  program. 

With  Head  Start  programs  in 
Lycoming  and  Clinton  counties 
and  the  Capita!  area,  the  Pre- 
vention Center  assists  with  and 
is  evaluating  a  program  that  pro- 
vides a  teacher-delivered, 
school-based,  social/emotional 
learning  curriculum,  based  on 
Greenberg's  research,  at  16  sites. 

Greenberg  also  is  the  University's  prin- 
cipal investigator  for  a  five-year  project 
involving  Iowa  State  University  and  Penn 
State.  The  program,  called  PROSPER,  is 
supported  by  a  $21  million  grant  from  the 
U.S.  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
will  involve  about  10,000  youth  in  28  com- 
munities in  Pennsylvania  and  Iowa.  PROS- 
PERS goal  is  to  decrease  the  occurrence  of 
youth  risk  behaviors  by  promoting  youth 
development  and  strong  families. 

The  Faculty  Outreach  Award  is 
endorsed  by  the  provost  and  supported  by 
the  Coordinating  Council  for  Outreach  and 
Cooperative  Extension  and  Outreach  com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  Senate. 


Miller  recognized  for  Excellence 
in  Academic  Integration 


Arthur  C.  Miller,  distinguished 
professor  of  civil  and  environ- 
mental engineering,  will  receive 
the  2003  President's  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Academic  Inte- 
gration at  the  University's  Fac- 
ulty/Staff Recognition  Awards 
Program  on  March  24  at  the 
Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus. 

The  award  is  given  to  a  full- 
time  member  of  the  faculty  who    Arthur  C.  Miller 


has  exhibited  extraordinary  achievement  in 
the  integration  of  the  University's  three- 
pronged  mission  of  teaching,  research  or 
creative  accomplishments  and  service. 

Miller  joined  the  University  in  1972  fol- 
lowing graduate  studies  at  Colorado  State 
University,  where  he  earned  his  master  of 
science  and  doctoral  degree  in  hydraulics 
and  water  resources.  He  has  taught  a  vari- 
ety of  courses,  including  elementary  sur- 
veying, highway  engineering,  strength  of 
materials,  wastewater  and  storrhwater  man- 
agement, fluid  mechanics,  open  channel 
flow,  dam-break  analysis,  and  erosion  and 
sedimentation. 

His  recent  research  projects  have 
focused  on  conducting  an  environmental 
analysis  of  the  Interstate  99  corridor,  devel- 
oping a  hydrologic  manual  for  PennDOT 
and  a  hydraulics/hydrologic  course  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  and  com- 
pletion of  a  six-year  project  with  NASA 


developing  a  distributed  hydro- 
logic  model  utilizing  remote 
sensed  data. 

He  has  been  chairman  or  co- 
chairman  of  more  than  80  one- 
week  Continuing  and  Distance 
Education  courses,  including  13 
different  water  resource  cours- 
es, developed  to  enhance  the 
technical  ability  of  practicing 
professional  engineers;  taught 
more  than  100  courses  across 


the  United  States  for  the  National  Highway 
Institute;  and  served  as  a  professional  con- 
sultant to  numerous  municipalities  and 
organizations  in  the  areas  of  his  expertise. 
He  also  has  served  on  many  Department  of 
Civil  and  Environmental  Engineering,  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  and  University-wide 
committees. 

Among  his  many  past  honors,  he 
received  the  2002  Central  Pennsylvania 
Engineers  Week  Council's  Engineer  of  the 
Year  Award  and  the  2000  Penn  State 
George  W.  Atherton  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Teaching;  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
1999;  received  the  1999  Penn  State  Engi- 
neer Society  Premier  Teaching  Award;  and 
earned  advising  awards  from  both  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Penn  State  Engineering 
Society  in  1995.  The  University  appointed 
Miller  a  distinguished  professor  in  2002. 


Young  wins  Staff  Excellence  Award 


The  2003  Staff  Excellence  Award 
will  be  presented  to  Rebecca  A. 
Young,  assistant  to  the  vice 
provost  for  academic  affairs. 

Established  in  1993,  this 
award  recognizes  the  consis- 
tently outstanding  performance 
of  a  staff  member  who  has 
demonstrated  and  practiced  the 
philosophy  of  continuous  quali- 
ty improvement,  team  spirit  and 
managerial  excellence  in  the  "ebecca  *■ 
performance  of  assigned  duties,  and  who 
has  provided  leadership  in  establishing  a 
quality  service  orientation,  so  as  to  benefit 
his  or  her  unit  and  the  University. 

Hailed  for  her  professionalism  and  ded- 
ication, Young  is  described  by  her  col- 
leagues as  "consistently  performing  at  the 
highest  level  of  excellence  for  three 
decades,  and  doing  so  with  a  wonderfully 
good-natured  spirit,  commitment  to  team- 
work and  a  sense  of  humor." 

A  Penn  State  employee  of  30  years,  Young 
staffs  search  committees  for  all  of  the  Uni- 
versity's executive  searches  —  vice  presi- 
dents, vice  provosts  and  deans.  She  has  been 


Young 


involved  in  28  such  searches  since 
1994,  including  those  that  result- 
ed in  the  appointment  of  21  of  our 
current  deans.  Young  has  been  a 
major  contributor  to  the  success 
of  this  effort 

In  addition  to  providing  sup- 
port for  the  Academic  Leader- 
ship Forum  and  the  AD-14  aca- 
demic administrative  reviews, 
she  also  has  significant  respon- 
sibilities in  the  administration  of 
the  University's  promotion  and  tenure 
process.  Young  has  contributed  immeasur- 
ably to  the  establishment  of  a  procedurally 
sound  process,  participating  in  and  con- 
tributing to  nearly  two  dozen  promotion 
and  tenure  workshops  each  year  and 
answering  daily  questions  concerning  the 
process  from  deans,  department  heads, 
committee  chairs  and  individual  faculty 
members.  Young  also  serves  as  associate 
program  coordinator  of  the  Committee  on 
Institutional  Cooperation  Academic  Lead- 
ership Program  and  is  the  data  steward  for 
the  Student  Rating  of  Teaching  Effective- 
ness data  warehouse. 
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W.  LaMarr  Kopp  International  Achievement  Awards 


Gamble  receives  Kopp  Faculty  Award 


John  K.  Gamble,  professor  of 
political  science  and  interna- 
tional law  at  Penn  State  Erie,  has 
been  chosen  to  receive  the  W. 
LaMarr  Kopp  Faculty  Interna- 
tional Achievement  Award. 

Established  in  1995,  this 
annual  award  recognizes  faculty 
members  whose  efforts  in 
research,  teaching  and  service 
have  contributed  significantly  to 
the  international  mission  of  the 
University. 


John  K.  Gamble 


teaching  international  law  and  is 
now  acknowledged  as  a  leading 
authority  in  that  field. 

With  the  indispensable  help 
of  a  group  of  Schreyer  Scholars, 
Gamble  has  attracted  worldwide 
reputation  with  the  Comprehen- 
sive Statistical  Database  of  Mul- 
tilateral Treaties  (CSDMT). 
Started  at  Penn  State  in  1998, 
CSDMT  permits  the  analysis  of 
all  6,050  multilateral  treaties 


enacted  from  1648  to  1995.  CSDMT  already 
Gamble's  academic  specialties  are  the  law     has  been  the  basis  of  three  honors  theses 
of  the  sea,  dispute  setdement,  the  teaching  of     and  two  law  review  articles  on  which  five 


international  law,  the  effects  of  new  informa- 
tion technology  on  international  law  and  inter- 
national treaties.  He  co-authored  the  book. 
Introduction  to  Political  Science,  the  first  intro- 
ductory political  science  undergraduate  text 
to  devote  a  chapter  to  international  law  and 
international  organizations.  This  textbook  con- 
tains an  innovative  game  called  tile  Political 
Process  Exercise,  which  allows  students  to 


Eric  students  have  been  co-authors. 
Gamble  has  lectured  at  many  i 
ties  including  Cambridge  University, 
Peking  University  and  the  University  of  Ice- 
land. Since  1998,  he  has  coordinated  the 
Erie  Honors  Program  (230  students)  and 
Erie's,  Schreyer  Scholars  Program  (60  stu- 
dents). Gamble  believes  an  international 
dimension  is  vital  to  honors  programming 


participate  in  die  bargaining  process  diat  ere-  and  in  fact  to  all  undergraduate  education, 

ates  a  treaty.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer-  He  noted,  "Die  international  component  of 

ican  Society  of  International  Law,  of  which  he  education  is  more  important  than  ever  and 

is  vice  president,  he  has  written  two  books  on  also  more  difficult." 


Staff  Achievement  Award  goes  to  Behring 


Deanna  M.  Behring 


Deanna  M.  Behring,  director  of 
international  programs  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences,  is 
the  recipient  of  the  W.  LaMarr 
Kopp  Staff  International  Achieve- 
ment Award. 

This  award  honors  staff  mem- 
bers who  have  made  vital  contri- 
butions to  the  University's  inter- 
national mission. 

Behring  came  to  Penn  State  in 
September  2000,  equipped  with 
substantial  international  experi- 
ence, including  service  with  the  International 
Affairs  in  the  White  House  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  and  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency.  Among  her  academic  accom- 
plishments had  been  to  acquire  a  certificate 
in  Chinese  from  Feng  Chia  University  in 
Taichung,  Taiwan,  and  a  certificate  in  French 
from  the  Alliance  Francaise  in  Paris. 

In  less  than  three  years,  she  has  reorgan- 
ized and  revitalized  the  international  presence 
of  the  college.  Among  her  significant  achieve- 
ments has  been  the  designation  of  two  Cen- 
ters of  Excellence  to  focus  the  college's  atten- 
tion on  international  activities.  The  Center  of 
Excellence  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
builds  on  longstanding  Cooperative  Extension 


programs  and  a  successful  study 
abroad  program  with  Moscow 
State  Agricultural  University. 
Recent  additions  to  college  pro- 
gramming under  her  leadership 
include  another  student  exchange 
program  with  L'viv  State  Agricul- 
tural University  in  Ukraine,  fund- 
ed by  the  State  Department  and 
from  the  National  Security  Edu- 
cation Program.  Similar  emphasis 
now  is  being  placed  on  a  Center 
of  Excellence  in  Latin  America. 
Behring  established  the  Global  Fund 
Awards  to  underwrite  travel  of  faculty,  staff 
and  students  to  help  develop  promising  inter- 
national projects.  Thanks  to  a  donation  from 
former  Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Boyd  Wolff,  she  also  created  GOTCHA,  a 
"pass-it-on"  fund  to  provide  partial  funding  for 
students  to  travel  abroad.  She  also  instituted  a 
program  of  Study  Tour  Grants  to  entice  more 
faculty  members  to  incorporate  international 
activities  into  their  coursework.  Her  office  has 
produced  an  in-depth  video  presentation  by 
students  who  have  had  international  experi- 
ences. 

Behring  will  donate  her  cash  award  to 
GOTCHA 


Barash  Award  honors  Drew  Hyman's  service 


Drew  W.  Hyman,  professor  of 
public  policy  and  community 
systems,  has  been  awarded  the 
2003  Barash  Award  for  Human 
Service. 

The  annual  Barash  Award  for 
Human  Service  was  created  in 
1975  by  the  family  of  the  late  Sy 
Barash.  It  honors  a  full-time 
member  of  the  faculty,  staff  or  stu- 
dent body  on  the  University  Park 
campus  who,  apart  from  his  or  her    &rew  W.  Hyman 


regular  duties,  has  contributed  the  most  to 
public  service  activities  and  organizations  or 
the  welfare  of  fellow  human  beings. 

For  the  past  decade,  Hyman  has  been 
especially  active  in  organizing  and  often 
moderating  the  Public  Issues  Forums  in 
Centre  County.  The  focus  is  on  seeking 
common  ground  among  dissenting  groups 
using  deliberative  democracy  as  an  alter- 
native to  adversarial  public  debate.  Thou- 
sands of  people  from  all  walks  of  life  have 
attended  the  sessions  and  have  been  led  to 
assume  a  more  assertive  role  in  civic 
affairs.  For  the  past  eight  years,  Hyman  has 
been  a  member  of  the  State  College  Plan- 
ning Commission,  serving  as  chairman 
from  1997-2003. 

Hyman  also  was  active  in  the  Technical 
Oversight  Committee  for  Vision  2020:  Living 
with  1-99.  This  project,  funded  by  state  and 
local  government  and  administered  by  the 


Clearwater  Conservancy  District, 
proactively  guides  the  expected 
economic,  demographic  and  envi- 
ronment changes  anticipated  as  a 
result  of  the  Interstate-99  con- 
struction. 

Hyman  serves  as  faculty 
adviser,  co-project  director  and 
participating  instructor  for  the 
two-year  Rural  Leadership  Pro- 
gram, that  teaches  leadership 
skills  to  rural  citizens  and  public 


officials.  In  1990,  he  volunteered  to  work 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Food  Merchants 
Association,  Scanning  Certification  Board 
to  ensure  supermarket  pricing  accuracy  by 
providing  certification  to  individual  stores 
meeting  board  standards.  The  program 
now  incorporates  more  than  1,100  stores 
from  New  England  to  Florida,  and  pricing 
accuracy  in  those  stores  approaches  99  per- 
cent. For  nearly  a  decade,  he  was  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  Temporary  Housing 
Inc.,  created  in  Centre  County  to  help 
adults  and  families  in  need  of  shelter  and 
housing  assistance. 

In  2001,  Hyman  provided  leadership  in 
designing  and  implementing  a  graduate 
certificate  program  in  Community  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  through  Penn  State's 
World  Campus  that  prepares  community 
leaders,  public  officials  and  private  citizens 
for  more  effective  civic  involvement. 


Asbury  honored  with  Award 
for  Administrative  Excellence 


William  W.  Asbury 


William  W.  Asbury,  vice  presi- 
dent for  Student  Affairs,  has 
been  honored  by  Penn  State 
with  the  Award  for  Administra- 
tive Excellence.  The  award, 
established  in  1970,  is  given 
annually  to  a  University  faculty 
or  staff  member  whose  per- 
formance methods  and  achieve- 
ments exemplify  the  highest 
standards  of  administrative 
excellence. 

Asbury  is  responsible  for  a  vast  network 
of  support  services,  activities  and  programs 
serving  more  than  83,000  University  stu- 
dents at  24  locations.  Among  the  areas 
overseen  by  Asbury  and  more  than  400  full- 
time  staff  in  his  division  are  program 
assessment,  campus  life,  student  programs 
and  student  counseling  and  health  services. 

He  has  been  a  major  driving  force 
behind  two  of  the  University's  most  suc- 
cessful acclaimed  programs  in  recent  years: 
LateNight  Penn  State,  which  provides  alter- 
native, alcohol-free  activities  and  events  on 
campus  during  weekends;  and  the  News- 
paper Readership  Program,  an  initiative 
providing  students  on  20  Penn  State  cam- 


puses daily  access  to  The  New 
York  Times,  USA  Today  and  a 
local  newspaper  in  what  has 
become  a  model  program  at  col- 
leges and  universities  nation- 
wide. 

Among  his  many  career 
accolades,  his  distinguished 
involvement  with  the  Golden 
Key  International  Honor  Society 
as  Penn  State's  chapter  adviser 
recently  earned  him  the  soci- 
ety's 2002  International  Adviser  of  the  Year 
Award. 

A  former  professional  football  player 
with  the  NFL's  Pittsburgh  Steelers,  Asbury 
entered  higher  education  administration  as 
human  resources  director  at  his  alma 
mater,  Kent  State  University,  in  1974.  He 
came  to  Penn  State  two  years  later  as  the 
University's  affirmative  action  officer. 

In  1983,  Asbury  was  elevated  to  the  posi- 
tion of  executive  assistant  to  the  president,  and 
assumed  his  current  role  as  vice  president  for 
student  affairs  in  1987. 

He  has  announced  his  intention  to  retire 
effective  June  30,  capping  27  years  of  service 
to  Penn  State. 
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Cahir,  Pangborn  chosen  to  receive  McKay  Donkin  Awards 


John  J.  Cahir,  vice  provost  and  dean  emeri- 
tus of  undergraduate  education,  and  Robert 
N.  Pangborn,  associate  dean  of  the  College 
of  Engineering,  were  jointly  named  the  2003 
recipients  of  the  McKay  Donkin  Award. 

The  McKay  Donkin  Award  was  estab- 
lished in  1969  in  honor  of  the  late  McKay 
Donkin,  who  served  as  vice  president  for 
finance  and  treasurer  of  the  University  from 
1957  to  1968.  It  goes  to  a  full-time  faculty  or 
staff  member  or  to  the  retiree  who  has  con- 
tributed most  to  the  economic,  physical, 
mental  or  social  welfare  of  the  faculty, 
beyond  their  regularly  assigned  duties. 

A  tireless  advocate  as  a  faculty  member 
and  administrator  for  developing  and  sup- 
porting programs  that  would  improve  teach- 
ing and  learning  at  Penn  State,  Cahir  led 
many  commissions,  committees  and  panels 
on  educational  and  resource  matters,  both 
at  the  University  and  nationally,  that  has  had 
direct,  positive  impacts  on  Penn  State  facul- 
ty. He  had  a  continuous,  active  tenure  on  the 
University  Faculty  Senate  from  1973  until 
his  retirement  in  2002. 


For  example,  he 
was  chair  of  the  Uni- 
versity Committee 
on  Instructional 
Facilities,  which  met 
the  growing  demand 
for  classrooms  to  be 
more  flexible  at  all 
locations  than  they 
had  been  in  the  past 
and  to  accommodate 
an  array  of  instruc-  ■*°'H1  '•  *'a'1'r 
tional  technologies  used  by  the  faculty.  Also 
for  more  than  20  years,  he  worked  with  oth- 
ers to  advocate  and  support  the  introduction 
of  information  technology  equipment  and 
access  for  teaching  and  administrative  pur- 
poses. He  played  key  roles  in  the  computer 
installations  in  college  facilities,  residence 
halls,  classrooms  and  CAAIS  —  an  early 
form  of  eLion,  the  Web-based  system  where 
students  can  retrieve  academic  information. 
He  also  served  on  the  steering  committees 
for  World  Campus  and  the  School  of  Infor- 
mation Science  and  Technology. 


LI 


Cahir  also  i 
founding  faculty 
member  of  the  Joint 
Faculty  Senate-Ad- 
ministration Commit- 
tee on  Insurance, 
which  has  functioned 
for  25  years  to  review 
and  improve  insur- 
ance coverages  and 
benefits.  A  strong 
advocate  for  diversity,  Robert  N-  Pangborn 
he  was  a  founding  member  of  Connect, 
which  had  a  goal  to  increase  the  participation 
of  women  in  underrepresenled  areas  at  the 
University  and  to  recommend  the  creation  of 
the  Commission  for  Women.  Also,  he  sup- 
ported diversity  activities  through  the  vari- 
ous programs  in  the  Office  of  Undergraduate 
Education  and  he  was  an  advocate  for  ath- 
letes, athletic  programs  and  the  Student  Ath- 
letic Advisory  Board.  He  also  was  a  founding 
board  member  of  the  Penn  State  Faculty-Staff 
Club. 

Pangborn  has  assumed  many  leadership 


roles  in  the  University  Faculty  Senate,  serving 
as  chair-elect,  chair  and  immediate  past  chair, 
as  well  as  member,  vice  chair  and  chair  of  the 
Senate  Faculty  Af  fail's  Committee.  A  key  posi- 
tion he  also  held  was  the  chair  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  General  Education,  which  led  to  a 
major  revision  of  the  undergraduate  curricu- 
lum to  its  current  form  today  with  an  empha- 
sis on  active  learning  and  inlercultural  or  inter- 
national experiences. 

He  also  served  as  interim  Campus  Exec- 
utive Officer  and  dean  of  the  Altoona  Col- 
lege in  1999-2000  and  helped  lead  its  transi- 
tion smoothly  from  a  campus  to  a  college  in 
areas  of  programming  and  administrative 
restructuring.  Currently  as  the  associate 
dean- in  the  College  of  Engineering,  he  pro- 
vides support  to  faculty  for  curricular  inno- 
vations and  to  promote  excellence  in  the 
undergraduate  engineering  curriculum. 

"I  can  think  of  no  other  individual 
University- wide  who  exemplifies  the  spirit 
and  actions  of  intercampus  and  intercollege 
collaboration  more  than  Rob,"  said  a  col- 
league. 


Jarrett,  Sharp  selected  for  Eisenhower 
Award  for  Distinguished  Teaching 


Albert  R.  Jarrett,  professor  of  agri- 
cultural engineering,  and  Jeffery 
M.  Sharp,  associate  professor  of 
business  law,  will  receive  the  Mil- 
ton S.  Eisenhower  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Teaching. 

The  award  recognizes  excel- 
lence in  teaching  and  student 
support  among  tenured  faculty 
who  have  been  employed  full  time 
for  at  least  five  years  with  under- 
graduate teaching  as  a  major  por- 
tion of  their  duties.  Milton  S. 
Eisenhower,  brother  of  former 
U.S.  president  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, served  as  president  of 
Penn  State  from  1950  to  1956. 

Jarrett  arrived  at  Penn  State  as 
a  freshman  in  1964  and  never  left. 
After  obtaining  his  bachelor's, 
master's  and  doctoral  degrees  in 
agricultural  engineering  from  the 
University,  he  embarked  on  a 
teaching  career  that  has  spanned 
27  years. 

During  that  time,  he  has 
become  one  of  the  most  versatile  educators  in 


course  for  the  University's 
renowned  turfgrass  management 
program. 

Jarretf  s  scholarship  has  result- 
ed in  five  books  that  serve  as  texts 
for  students  in  his  many  courses, 
including  Golf  Course  and 
Grounds:  Irrigation  and  Drainage 
(1985)  and  Water  Management 
(2000). 

Sharp  came  to  Penn  State  in 
1989  from  the  professional  ranks 
of  corporate  litigation.  During  the 
well-publicized  savings  and  loan 
scandals  of  the  1980s,  one  of  his 
most  important  clients  was  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 
—  an  invaluable  experience  that 
he  can  now  call  upon  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Penn  State's  business  law 
students. 

Sharp's  expertise  covers  a 
broad  set  of  topics  that  comprise 
important  aspects  of  business  law, 
including  bankruptcy,  commercial 


the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  with 
teaching  assignments  covering  a  breadth  of 
student  backgrounds,  levels  and  academic 
interests. 

Currently,  Jarrett  is  a  faculty  standard-bear- 
er for  the  college's  Department  of  Agricultur- 
al and  Biological  Engineering,  carrying  the 
heaviest  teaching  load  and  instructing  in 
many  of  the  classes  he  developed  at  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  levels.  He  is  highly 
regarded  for  his  work  teaching  the  irrigation 


Jeffery  S.  Sharp 

transactions,  real  property,  environmental  law 
and  banking.  Sharp  has  developed  four  upper- 
division  courses  in  business  law  at  Penn  State 
based  on  his  professional  experience  and 
scholarship,  and  he  has  taught  thousands  of 
students  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  soci- 
ety that  simultaneously  promotes  prosperity 
and  social  justice. 

Sharp  twice  won  the  Fred  Brand  Award  for 
Outstanding  Teaching,  The  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Administration's  highest  under- 
graduate teaching  award,  in  1992  and  2000. 


First  Graduate  Program  Leadership 
Award  goes  to  Joan  S.  Thomson 


Joan  S.  Thomson,  professor  of 
agricultural  communications  and 
graduate  program  officer  for  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  and 
Extension  Education,  is  this  year's 
winner  and  the  first  recipient  of 
the  Graduate  Program  Chair 
Leadership  Award,  an  award  new 
to  Penn  State's  faculty  and  staff 
awards  program. 

The  award  honors  faculty 
members  for  exemplary  leader- 


i 


Joan  S.  Thomson 


ship  that  benefits  graduate  students  and  fac- 
ulty in  an  existing  graduate  degree  program  at 
the  University.  The  award's  design  acknowl- 
edges the  recipient's  efforts  to  enhance  stu- 
dent recruitment,  professional  development 
and  placement,  and  mentoring  and  promotion 
of  faculty  and  students  in  the  graduate  pro- 
gram. The  winner  works  to  enhance  her  pro- 
gram's diversity,  educational  quality, 
resources  and  national  visibility,  and  promotes 
professional  ethics  and  its  integration  into  all 
elements  of  graduate  programming. 

Thomson  proves  to  be  a  major  strength  in 
the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  as  key 
programmatic  and  philosophic  changes 
emerged  within  the  department's  graduate 
programs  under  her  leadership.  Thomson 
joined  the  graduate  program  committee  in 
1992  and  chaired  the  committee  from  1993  to 
2000  and  was  re-elected  as  chairperson  this 
fall.  Her  attention  to  detail  and  unwavering 
commitment  to  excellence  and  diversity  char- 
acterize her  tenure  as  graduate  coordinator 
since  1995. 


Thomson's  leadership  is 
instrumental  in  both  revitalizing 
curriculum  and  keeping  the 
department's  programs  con- 
temporary. She  led  efforts  to 
transform  the  extension  educa- 
tion master's  program  into 
youth  and  family  education, 
thus  enabling  youth  and  family 
faculty  to  be  involved  with  grad- 
uate education.  Prior  to  this 
strategic  move,  the  youth  and 
family  faculty  primarily  focused  their  ener- 
gies on  delivering  informal  education 
through  Cooperative  Extension. 

With  important  curricular  changes  in 
place,  Thomson  expanded  recruitment 
efforts  aimed  to  target  more  diverse  stu- 
dents and  those  with  stronger  credentials. 
Her  efforts  continue  to  yield  unparalleled 
results  as  the  program  attracts  a  variety  of 
international  students  who  have  or  contin- 
ue to  complete  degrees  as  Fulbright  fellows 
and  scholars.  Currently,  46  percent  of  the 
program's  students  are  minority  and  53  per- 
cent of  the  students  are  women. 

Thomson  developed  a  portfolio  of 
processes  and  activities  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  graduate  func- 
tioning in  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
and  Extension  Education.  The  program's 
successes  are  possible  because  Thomson 
understands  and  is  deeply  passionate  about 
the  collective  dynamics  necessary  to  deliv- 
er first-class  graduate  programs. 
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Champagne,  Jenkins  win  Teaching  Fellow  Award 


John  G.  Champagne,  associate  professor  of 
English,  Penn  State  Erie,  and  Philip  Jenk- 
ins, distinguished  professor  of  religious 
studies  and  history,  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts,  University  Park,  have  won  the  2003 
Teaching  Fellow  Award:  The  Alumni/Stu- 
dent Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching. 

Champagne  writes.  "I  am  a  teacher  of 
reading  and  writing.  My  courses  attempt 
to  teach  students  how  to  be  attentive  to 
texts,  how  to  produce  an  interpretation  out 
of  that  attentiveness  and  how  to  share  that 
interpretation  with  another  reader." 

His  students  said  that  he  succeeds 
admirably.  In  support  of  Champagne's 
nomination,  one  student  recalled  a  class 
that  required  the  close  reading  of  seven 
novels,  a  dense  academic  text  on  capitalism 
and  an  equally  difficult  essay.  The  student 
wrote,  "I'm  able  to  reproduce  such  detail 
so  long  after  the  fact  because  I  still  have  all 
the  syllabi,  assignments  and  essays  I  wrote 
in  John's  courses.  I  consider  this  record  of 
my  learning  and  the  ideas  to  which  I  was 
introduced  to  be  of  such  significant  person- 
al value  that  I  would  not  willingly  part  with 
it" 

Champagne  also  has  been  honored  with 
Penn  State's  Council  for  Fellows  Teaching 
Award  and  Erie's  Benjamin  Lane  Outstand- 
ing Teaching  Award.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  book.  Tiie  Ethics  of  Marginality,  A  New 
Approach  to  Gay  Studies,  and  of  numerous 
scholarly  articles,  essays,  conference 
papers  and  invited  lectures  on  literary  criti- 
cism, film  criticism  and  cultural  studies,  as 
well  as  two  published  novels,  When  the 
Parrot  Boy  Sings  and  Vie  Blue  Lady's 
Hands.  He  also  is  a  past  chairman  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Lesbian,  Gay, 
Bisexual  and  Transgender  Equity. 

Jenkins  is  one  of  the  University's  most 
visible  faculty  members.  The  author  of  18 
books  on  the  history  of  religion  and  other 
topics,  he  is  a  frequent  guest  on  television 
and  radio,  including  National  Public  Radio, 


and  his  r 

informed  opinions 
on  pedophiles  and 
priests,  Christianity 
and  new  religions 
are  quoted  exten- 
sively in  U.S.  news- 
papers and  maga- 
zines —  and  by  the 
Vatican.  In  addition, 
last  year,  he  pub- 
lished major  arti- 
cles in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the 
Boston  Globe  and 
the  Washington  Post 
to  help  make  his 
research  of  service 
to  the  widest  possi- 
ble audience. 

Along  with 
research  and  serv- 
ice, Jenkins  pursues 
teaching  with  equal 
vigor.  He  has  creat-      Philip  Jenkins 
ed  several  new  graduate  courses.  He  fre- 
quently offers  Honors/ University  Scholars 
courses  as  well  as  large  undergraduate  sur- 
vey courses  in  both  religious  studies  and 
history.  He  rdutinely  receives  high  student 
ratings  for  all  of  them,  even  the  large  lec- 
ture sections. 

A  colleague,  who  invited  Jenkins  to  lec- 
ture on  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  a 
survey  course  on  western  civilization, 
notes,  "Phil  conjured  the  lecture  hall  alter- 
nately into  a  Catholic  church,  with  its  altar 
and  images,  and  then  into  a  Protestant 
church  with  its  deliberate  simplicity.  In 
these  'settings'  he  dramatized  the  differ- 
ences in  liturgy  and  expounded  on  their 
meanings.  Trie  lecture  mesmerized  the 
class  and  demonstrated  how  a  large  lecture 
course  could,  indeed,  probably  should,  be 
handled." 


Graduate  Teaching  Award  goes  to  Jensen 


Leif  I.  Jensen,  professor  of  rural 
sociology  and  demography  and 
director  of  the  Population 
Research  Institute,  is  the  recipient 
of  the  Graduate  Faculty  Teaching 
Award. 

The  Graduate  Faculty  Teach- 
ing Award,  established  in  1992  by 
The  Graduate  School,  is  given  to 
faculty  members  to  recognize 
their  outstanding  teaching  per- 
formance and  for  their  advising  of  ^  '■  Jense" 
doctoral  students. 


served  on  no  fewer  than  40  doc- 
toral degree  and  eight  master's 
degree  committees  during  the  last 
six  years. 

With  funding  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  Jensen  and  col- 
leagues worked  in  Nepal  to  estab- 
lish a  new  academic  program  in 
human  and  natural  resources  at 
Katmandu  University.  He  also 
served  as  co-director  of  a  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  for 
training  students  from  several  Latin  American 
Jensen  is  a  well-published  scholar  in  the     nations  as  they  worked  on  a  project  examining 
areas  of  rural  poverty,  social  inequality,  the     children's  schooling  and  labor  force  partici- 
changing  labor  force  and  international  eco-     pation  in  that  region.  He  recently  adminis- 


nomic  development  At  the  same  time,  he  has 
proven  a  dedicated,  creative  teacher  and 
devoted  mentor  to  graduates  students.  For 
eight  years,  he  coordinated  the  graduate  pro- 
gram in  rural  sociology,  helping  it  to  maintain 
and  enhance  its  national  recognition.  He  has 


tered  an  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  grant 
that  funded  graduate  student  research  and 
education  in  international  demography  at  the 
University.  In  2001,  he  received  the  presti- 
gious national  award  for  Excellence  in  Instruc- 
tion from  the  Rural  Sociological  Society. 
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Pauley  earns  Undergraduate  Program  Leadership  Award 


Laura  L  Pauley,  professor  in  charge  of  under- 
graduate programs  in  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  and  Nuclear  Engineering,  has 
been  named  to  receive  the  inaugural  Under- 
graduate Program  Leadership  Award. 

The  award  was  established  to  recognize 
faculty  members  who  have  demonstrated 
exemplary  leadership  that  has  transformed  or 
revitalized  an  existing  undergraduate  degree 
program. 

Pauley,  a  professor  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering, has  been  on  the  University  faculty 
since  1988,  and  has  been  in  charge  of  her 
department's  undergraduate  programs 
since  2000. 

When  the  formerly  separate  Depart- 
ments of  Mechanical  Engineering  and 
Nuclear  Engineering  merged  in  1998,  she 
helped  develop  a  plan  of  study  for  students 
to  receive  degrees  in  both  of  the  areas  in 
nine  or  10  semesters.  This  strategy  prompt- 
ed a  doubling  of  the  nuclear  engineering 


undergraduate  enrollment  in  just  three 
years. 

Through  her  organization  of  an  NSF-fund- 
ed  Research  Experience  for  Undergraduates 
Program  over  seven  years,  Pauley  brought  90 
students  from  various  universities  to  work  in 
Penn  State  mechanical  engineering  laborato- 
ries in  the  summers  between  their  junior  and 
senior  years.  She  also  has  been  involved  in 
such  College  of  Engineering  and  departmen- 
tal student  organizations  as  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Women 
in  Engineering  Program  and  the  Tau  Beta  Pi 
engineering  honor  society. 

Pauley  has  served  on  the  Faculty  Senate 
for  nearly  10  years,  including  her  duties  as 
chair  of  its  Undergraduate  Education  Com- 
mittee for  the  past  two  years.  Last  year,  she 
was  a  driving  force  in  securing  reaccreditation 
for  both  of  her  department's  undergraduate 
programs  under  the  new  procedures  of  the 
Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and 
Technology. 


Cranage  earns  2003  Support  Staff  Award 


Judy  M.  Cranage,  administrative 
assistant  in  the  Institutes  of  the 
Environment,  will  receive  the 
2003  Support  Staff  Award  at  the 
University's  Faculty/Staff  Recog- 
nition Awards  Program  on  March 
24  at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

The  award  is  granted  each 
year  to  recognize  the  overall  high 
quality  performance  of  a  non- 
exempt  member  of  the  support 
staff  and  his  or  her  dedication  to  customer 
service,  quality  improvement  teamwork  and 
professionalism. 

Cranage  joined  the  University  in  1988  as  a 
secretary  in  the  Institutes  of  the  Environment, 
formerly  known  as  the  Environmental  Con- 
sortium/Environmental Resources  Research 
Institute,  and  was  promoted  to  staff  assistant 
in  1992  and  administrative  assistant  in  2002. 


seeking  grants  from  various  pri- 
vate and  public  agencies  for  inter- 
disciplinary environmental  proj- 
ects. 

A  statement  from  the  group 
that  nominated  her  for  the  award 
notes  that,  "Over  the  years,  we  at 
the  Institutes  of  the  Environment 
are  proud  to  say  that  we  have 
never  failed  to  produce  and  deliv- 
er a  proposal  on  time.  Judy 
age  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for 

this  record.  She  has  that  rare  combination  of 
outstanding  managerial  and  administrative 
skills  all  wrapped  up  in  a  very  friendly,  posi- 
tive, can-do  attitude  that  spreads  to  all  of  our 
staff  and  faculty." 

Cranage  also  is  the  main  support  person 
for  the  institute's  Office  of  the  Director,  helps 
train  other  staff  members  in  the  uses  of  new 
office  technology  and  participates  in  meet- 


Her  many  responsibilities  include  overseeing     ings  of  the  Society  of  Research  Administrators 
the  proposal  submission  process  for  faculty     International. 


Messier  to  receive  Mentoring  Award 


Russell  F.  Messier,  professor  of 
engineering  science  and 
mechanics,  will  receive  the  2003 
Howard  B.  Palmer  Faculty  Men- 
toring Award  at  Penn  State. 

The  University-wide  award 
honors  outstanding  achieve- 
ment by  a  faculty  member  with 
at  least  five  years  of  active  serv- 
ice who  effectively  guides  junior 
faculty.  Howard  Palmer  was  the 
senior  associate  dean  of  The 
Graduate  School  from  1984  to  1991. 

An  internationally  renowned  researcher  in 
thin  film  materials  and  deposition  processes, 
Messier  has  mentored  at  least  15  young  Uni- 


Russell  F.  Messier 


mechanics,  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, physics  and  the  Materials 
Research  Laboratory.  His  activi- 
ties included  sharing  of  research 
facilities;  guiding  young  faculty  to 
develop  independent  research 
programs  and  facilities;  leadership 
development;  guidance  in  propos- 
al preparation  and  curriculum 
development  and  involvement  of 
young  faculty  in  his  research  pro- 
grams. 

One  of  the  junior  faculty  has  received  a 
prestigious  National  Science  Foundation 
Award  and  another  researcher,  now  at 
Notre  Dame  University,  was  honored  as  a 


versity  faculty  in  engineering  science  and     Presidential  Young  Investigator. 
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Medals 

Continued  from  page  10 

World  Trade  Center  Site  —  with  an  empha- 
sis on  beauty,  simplicity  and  environmen- 
tally-sound design  —  take  into  account  the 
need  for  streetscape  design  and  include  a 
program  that  reunites  the  four  neighbor- 
hoods surrounding  the  Twin  Towers. 

Wines  joined  the  University's  faculty  in 
1999  as  head  of  the  department  of  archi- 
tecture following  a  long  career  as  an  archi- 
tect. He  is  the  president  and  founder  of  the 
architecture  and  environmental  arts  design 
firm,  SITE,  chartered  in  1970  to  explore 
socially  and  environmentally  responsive 
approaches  to  the  design  of  buildings,  inte- 
riors, public  spaces  and  manufactured 
products.  SITE  buildings  and  interiors  have 
been  given  21  major  design  awards  includ- 
ing the  1995  Chrysler  Award  for  Design 
Innovation. 

Chen  is  recognized  for  his  contributions 
to  the  field  of  computational  materials  sci- 
ence. His  international  reputation  is  based 
on  his  work  in  computational  modeling  of 
the  evolution  of  structurally  non-uniform 
materials.  He  uses  complex  computational 
models  as  a  tool  to  predict  the  influence  of 
a  variety  of  processing  variables  for  such 
things  as  thin  film  microstructures,  metal 
alloy  design  and  the  domain  structures  and 
properties  of  ferroic  materials. 

He  joined  the  University  in  1992  and 
became  professor  in  2002.  From  1995  to 
1998  he  was  an  Office  of  Naval  Research 
Young  Investigator.  In  1999  he  received  a 
National  Science  Foundation  Special 
Research  Creativity  Award  and  in  2000  he 
received  the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral 
Sciences  Wilson  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Research.  Chen  received  his  bachelor  of 
science  in  1982  from  the  Zhejiang  Univer- 
sity, his  master  of  science  in  1985  from 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony 
Brook  and  his  doctoral  degree  in  1990  from 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  all 
1  Materials  Science  and  Engineering. 

Stephenson  is  recognized  for  his  semi- 
nal and  groundbreaking  discoveries  in  the 
evolutionary  biology  of  plants.  His  contri- 
butions to  the  understanding  of  Darwin's 
theories  on  sexual  selection  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  mating  systems  are  internationally 
recognized  and  his  work  also  affects  broad 
areas  of  plant  biology,  including  plant  phys- 
iology and  breeding.  He  has  demonstrated 
that  regardless  of  the  haphazard  nature  of 
pollen  deposition,  plants  can  exercise  a 
great  deal  of  control  over  which  of  the 
deposited  pollen  grains  actually  fertilize  the 
ovules,  which  of  the  immature  seeds 
mature  and  which  abort  during  develop- 
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ment  and  which  immature  fruits  mature 
and  which  are  aborted. 

Joining  the  University  in  1978,  he  was 
named  professor  in  1986.  He  received  the 
George  W.  Atherton  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Teaching  in  1992,  Faculty  Associates 
Award  for  Outstanding  Involvement  in 
Undergraduate  Research  in  1997  and  was 
named  Most  Highly  Cited  Researcher 
(Ecology)  by  Current  Contents  ISI  in  2002. 

Sen  receives  his  award  for  his  use  of 
novel  organometallic  catalytic  processes  in 
inexpensive  and  efficient  methods  to  pro- 
duce chemicals  and  polymers  of  potential 
use  in  such  diverse  areas  as  health  care 
and  photolithography.  He  also  has  discov- 
ered catalytic  processes  to  cleanse  water  of 
toxic  organic  chemicals  and  recycle  plas- 
tics into  useful  compounds.  He  addresses 
tough,  unsolved  problems  of  intense  cur- 
rent interest  and  enormous  technical 
importance  and  his  work  has  resulted  in  18 
patents  and  more  than  170  publications. 

He  joined  the  University  in  1979  and 
became  professor  in  1989.  In  1982-1984  he 
received  the  Young  Investigator  Award 
from  Chevron  Research  Co.,  in  1984-1988 
he  was  an  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Research  Fellow 
and  in  1987  he  received  a  Paul  J.  Flory  Sab- 
batical Award  from  IBM.  He  received  a 
bachelor  of  science  from  the  University  of 
Calcutta  in  1970,  a  master  of  science  from 
the  Indian  Institute  of  Technology,  Kanpur, 
and  a  doctoral  degree  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  1978. 

Birch  is  recognized  as  a  leading  world 
authority  on  the  psychological  develop- 
ment of  children.  During  the  past  five 
years,  Birch  instituted  a  unique,  longitudi- 
nal study  of  the  relationship  between  par- 
enting practices,  eating  behavior  and  obe- 
sity in  young  girls.  This  ongoing  project 
has  had  a  major  impact  in  the  areas  of 
development,  nutrition  and  medicine  and 
has  influenced  public  policy  at  the  national 
level. 

In  1992,  Birch  joined  the  University  as 
head  of  the  department  of  human  develop- 
ment and  family  studies,  professor  of 
human  development  and  family  studies  and 
professor,  graduate  program  in  nutrition. 
In  1992  she  received  the  Lederle  Award  in 
Human  Nutrition  from  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Nutrition,  in  1995  she  received  the 
G.  Malcolm  Trout  Scholar  Award  from 
Michigan  State  University  and  in  2000  she 
received  the  Pauline  Schmitt  Russell  Dis- 
tinguished Research  Career  Award  form 
the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment. 


Send  us  your  news 

Information  for  publication  in  Intercom  should  be  sent  in  the  body  of  an  e-mail  —  not  as 
an  attachment  —  to  AMountr@psu.edu  by  noon  on  the  deadline  day.  Due  to  the  volume  of 
information  received,  hard  copy  or  faxed  material  will  not  be  accepted  for  publication 
unless  the  sender  does  not  have  access  to  e-mail. 


Robinson  Equal  Opportunity  Award 
presented  to  John  Tippeconnic 


John  W.  Tippeconnic 


John  W.  Tippeconnic,  professor 
of  education  and  director  of  the 
American  Indian  Leadership 
Program  (AILP),  is  the  2003 
recipient  of  the  James  Robinson 
Equal  Opportunity  Award. 

He  is  a  member  of  the 
Comanche  Tribe  and  also  is 
part  Cherokee. 

The   Dr.  James   Robinson 
Equal  Opportunity  Award  was 
established  in  1988  and  renamed 
in  1998  to  honor  the  late  James  Robinson,  a 
distinguished  alumnus  and  former  Alumni 
Council  member.  The  award  recognizes  a  fac- 
ulty or  staff  member  who  has  promoted  equal 
opportunity  through  affirmative  action 
and/contributes  to  enhancing  the  education- 
al environment  of  the  University  through 

improving  cross-cultural  understanding.  This  cation.  He  is  involved  in  a  Principal's  Acad' 
award  is  sponsored  by  the  Perm  State  Alum-  emy  for  leaders  from  schools  with  Indian 
ni  Association.  students  where  Penn  State  academic  cred- 

Under  Tippeconnic's  leadership^.tjie  it  is  offered. 
American  Indian  Leadership  Prog/aip  has  A  graduate  of  Penn  State  in  the  AILP 
thrived,  maintaining  an  outstanding  nation-  program,  he  is  nationally  renowned  for  his 
al  and  international  reputation'as  one  of  the  leadership  in  Indian  education.  Before  join- 
oldest  and  most  respected  programs  for  ing  the  University,  he  was  director  of  the 
American  Indian  leadership  in  the  United     Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs  for 


In  addition,  he  has  been  a 
champion  for  students,  faculty 
and  staff  from  all  traditionally 
underrepresented  groups.  He 
served  as  the  2001-2002  chair  of 
the  president's  Commission  on 
Racial/Ethnic  Diversity,  suc- 
cessfully guiding  it  through  sev- 
eral important  initiatives  involv- 
ing the  University-wide  Frame- 
work to  Enhance  Diversity,  and 
chaired  a  search  committee  for 
the  new  director  of  the  Affirmative  Action 
and  Diversity  Education  Support  Office.  In 
1999-2000,  he  also  served  as  interim  senior 
faculty  mentor,  supporting  underrepre- 
sented faculty  members'  academic  devel- 
opment and  success.  He  also  developed 
new  courses  that  focus  on  diversity  in  edu- 


States.  He  actively  recruits,  counsels  and 
mentors  the  American  Indian  graduate  stu- 
dents, which  currently  total  17,  and  obtains 
grants  and  funding  for  their  support.  More 
importantly,  the  students  are  being  retained 
and  they  graduate  with  degrees  and  return 
home  to  become  leaders  in  education.  Last 
year,  he  organized  the  program's  30th 
anniversary  program  that  included  a  sym- 
posium on  Indian  education  and  a  tradi- 
tional powwow.  Individuals  from  through- 
out the  University,  the  surrounding  com- 
munity and  alumni  from  several  tribes  par- 
ticipated in  the  Celebration. 


the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  He  also  was 
director  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Education 
within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
His  other  positions  included  vice  president 
of  the  Navajo  Community  College  in  Ari- 
zona, acting  director  of  the  Center  for  Indi- 
an Education  at  Arizona  State  University, 
and  associate  deputy  commissioner  of  tiie 
Office  of  Indian  Education  in  the  former 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  He  also  works  with  the  W.K.  Kel- 
logg Foundation  in  their  initiatives  in  Amer- 
ican Indian  higher  education. 


Gilpin  receives  President's  Award 


Clemmie  E.  Gilpin,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  community  studies  and 
Afro-American  studies,  Penn 
State  Harrisburg,  is  the  2003 
recipient  of  the  President's 
Award  for  Engagement  with  Stu- 
dents. 

The  award  is  given  to  a  full- 
time  member  of  the  faculty  who 
goes  beyond  his  or  her  responsi- 
bilities to  engage  and  encourage 
students  in  learning,  demonstrat- 


Clemmie  E.  Gilpin 

ing  deep  caring  and  involvement  with  stu- 
dent's learning. 

Gilpin  receives  this  award  for  his  work  as 
an  outstanding  academic  adviser  and  student 
advocate  and  for  his  selflessness  in  assisting 
students.  He  helps  students  organize  charity 
events  and  attends  nearly  every  student  activ- 
ity on  campus.  He  recruits  students  for  the 
college,  advises  and  mentors  them  while 


they  are  in  school  and  sustains  an 
active  correspondence  after  they 
graduate.  He  is  the  adviser  to 
numerous  student  clubs  and  a 
friend  to  members  of  the  Student 
Government 

He  has  won  the  Penn  State 
Harrisburg  Student  Government 
Association's  Faculty  Adviser  of 
the  Year  Award  five  times,  the 
Provost's  Community  Service 
Award  and  the  Faculty  Senate 
Outstanding  Service  Award.  He  is  the  founder 
of  the  Penn  State  Harrisburg  Model  United 
Nations  Program,  a  major  outreach  program 
for  high  school  students  for  the  past  30  years. 
Gilpin  received  his  bachelor  of  art  in  his- 
tory from  Virginia  State  College  in  1966,  his 
master  of  art  from  Ohio  University  in  1970  in 
Foreign  Affairs  and  his  doctoral  degree  from 
Penn  State  in  1988  in  community  systems. 
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Prospective  students  use  online  chats  to 
learn  about  life  and  classes  at  Penn  State 


By  Gary  W.  Cramer 
Public  Information 

Although  it  only  holds  about 
10  people  comfortably,  an  oth- 
erwise unassuming  room 
tucked  away  on  the  third  floor 
of  Shields  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus  has  on 
recent  nights  filled  up  with 
hundreds  of  prospective  stu- 
dents looking  for  first-hand 
information  about  living  and 
studying  at  Penn  State. 

The  physical  impossibility 
is  made  possible  in  cyberspace 
through  sophisticated  chat 
room  software  thaf  allows  the 
prospective  students  —  high 
school  students  who  have 
been  offered  admission  to 
Penn  State  for  2003-04  —  to 
log  in  from  wherever  they  may 
be  during  certain  windows  of 
opportunity  arranged  by  the 
Undergraduate  Admissions 
office.  For  up  to  five  hours  at  a 
stretch,  the  fingers  of  student 
volunteers,  known  as  Lion 
Scouts,  and  supervisory 
admissions  counselors  fairly 
fly  across  the  keyboards  as 
they  answer  incoming  ques- 
tions in  rapid-fire  succession. 
The  high  school  students  are 
alerted  to  the  upcoming  chats 
via  postcards  and  e-mail,  and 
their  questions  range  from  the 
trivial  to  the  pointed. 

"A  lot  of  the  questions 
revolve  around  academics, 
class  size,  how  do  I  know  what 
to  take-basic  student  fife 
issues,"  said  admissions  coun- 
selor and  chat  moderator  Jan 
Weyer.  "They're  very  anxious 
about  the  student  life  situation 
here,  not  realizing  that  there 
are  thousands  of  other 
prospective  students  in  the 
same  boat." 

Penn  State's  chat  session 
on  Feb.  26  attracted  585 
unique  log  ins  from  27  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  11 
countries  and  Puerto  Rico, 
which  appears  to  be  a  record 
for  both  the  University  and  for 
the  dozens  of  other  universi- 
ties licensed  to  use  the  Chat 
University  software,  said 
admissions  counselor  Mike 
Stumbers.  Only  11  of  those 
who  logged  in  that  night  were  parents  of 
prospective  students,  he  added. 

"When  I  logged  off  at  midnight,  about 
15  prospective  students  were  still  online 


Amanda  Young,  an  intern  with  Undergraduate  Admissions  and  long-time  Lion  Scout  volunteer,  points 
out  some  of  the  more  jovial  messages  that  are  arriving  from  prospective  students  from  across 
Pennsylvania  and  other  states. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

called  up  to  answer  questions  from  their 
residence  hall  rooms,  and  even  as  far  away 
as  Australia  —  in  the  person  of  a  student 
who's  there  as  part  of  a  study  abroad  expe- 
rience. Although  less  hectic,  a  similar 
March  4  chat  session  still  attracted  heavy 
traffic  and  once  again  involved  the  Aus- 
tralia-based volunteer  while  Stumbers 
chimed  in  as  needed  to  the  University 
Park  staff  from  a  hotel  room  in  Pittsburgh. 

Since  they  began  in  May  2001,  the 
chats  have  attracted  several  thousand  visi- 
tors from  49  states  and  51  countries. 

"I  have  had  kids  enter  into  personal 
chats  with  me  and  tell  me  that  they  feel  so 
much  better  about  coming  to  Penn  State, 
or  that  my  answers  have  made  them  con- 
sider Penn  State  to  be  their  top  college 
choice,"  said  Amanda  Young,  a  senior  in 
human  development  and  family  studies, 
and  a  Lion  Scout  participant  since  her 
freshman  year.  "The  most  important  thing 
I  try  to  convey  to  these  students  is  that 
Penn  State  has  an  endless  number  of 
opportunities,  and  the  only  way  you  are 
truly  going  to  have  a  rewarding  collegiate 
experience  is  to  grasp  all  of  them." 

For  information  on  future  chat  sessions, 
including  some  intended  for  parents  and 
international  students,  visit  http://www. 
psu.edu/dept/admissions/offered/chats.htm. 


A  real-time  transcript  of  the  chat  session  is  projected 
onto  a  large  screen  in  the  central  room  where  student 
volunteers  and  admissions  counselors  answer  the 
incoming  questions  from  prospective  students.  Here 
is  some  early  chatting  from  the  March  4  session. 


chatting  away  with  two  volunteers,"  he 
said. 

At  times,  the  Feb.  26  activity  was  so 
intense  that  extra  volunteers  had  to  be 


Gary  W.  Cramer  can  I 
gwcl04@psu.edu. 
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Taking  shape 
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The  structure  for  the  glass-enclosed  bridge  connecting  the  new  chemistry  building,  left,  to  the  life  sciences  building  is  visible  spanning 
Pollock  Road  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Completion  of  the  buildings  is  expected  later  this  year. 
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University's  thermometers  are  going  green 


By  Bill  Campbell 

Special  to  Intercom 

Thermometers  throughout  the  University  have  taken  on 
a  new  —  and  environmentally  friendly  —  look.  In  an 
intensive  pollution-prevention  and  health-hazard  reduc- 
tion project,  the  Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion and  Health  (EHS)  is  removing  mercury  thermometers  and 
replacing  them  with  environmentally  safe  equivalents  that  elimi- 
nate the  risk  of  potentially  dangerous  mercury  release. 

Thus  far,  more  than  7,000  thermometers,  containing  some  400 
pounds  of  mercury,  have  been  collected  and  replaced. 

"Thermometers  are  very  important  research  and  medical 
tools  and  there  is  widespread  use  of  them  throughout  the  Univer- 
sity," said  Kate  Lumley-Sapanski,  manager  of  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety  in  EHS.  'Temperature  often  is  critical  in  Uni- 
versity labs,  so  the  need  for  thermometers  is  vital.  We  established 
the  thermometer  exchange  program  because  of  the  danger  mer- 
cury poses  to  health  and  safety  and  the  environment." 

If  mercury  thermometers  are  broken,  the  vapors  can  be 
absorbed  by  the  body,  Lumley-Sapanski  said,  noting  that  long- 
term  exposure  to  high  levels  of  mercury  can  lead  to  neurological 
problems.  If  a  mercury  spill  occurs  in  a  heated  area  or  on  a  warm 
day,  it  can  create  a  dangerous  working  environment  Improper 
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Mercury  thermometers,  shown  here,  are  being  phased  out 
wherever  possible  at  the  University. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

disposal  of  mercury  thermometers  also  can  release  the  chemical 
into  soil  and  streams,  causing  contamination. 

"Cost  is  a  third  major  impetus  for  the  replacement  program," 
Lumley-Sapanski  said.  "In  the  past,  it  was  not  unusual  for  EHS  to 

Thermometers,  page  2 


Trustees  approve 
2003-04  room 
and  board  rates 

By  TYsen  Kendig 
Public  Information 

The  Board  of  Trustees  on  March  21 
approved  a  modest  increase  to  the  Uni- 
versity's room  and  board  rates  for  the 
2003-2004  academic  year.  The  new  rates 
are  effective  for  the  2003  fall  semester  at 
all  of  Penn  State's  residential  campuses. 

The  increase  reflects  a  continuing  com- 
mitment by  Penn  State  to  improve  safety 
systems  and  the  quality  of  life  for  students 
in  campus  residences.  It  also  addresses 
the  annual  inflation  of  food  and  utilities 
costs  and  maintenance  expenses,  which 
are  expected  to  increase  as  much  as  6.5 
percent  in  the  coming  year. 

Room  charges  for  an  undergraduate 
student  living  in  a  standard  double  room 

Trustees,  page  2 

University  works  to 
combat  cyber  crime 

By  Heather  Herzog  and  John  Dixon 

Information  Technology  Services 

Editor's  note:  This  is  the  first  article  in  a 
two-part  series  that  focuses  on  comput- 
er and  network  security  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 

One  week  after  the  terrorist  attacks  on 
Sept.  11,  2001,  a  less-physically  destruc- 
tive but  economically  significant  cyber 
attack  struck  leading  financial  service 
institutions  a  few  blocks  away  from  the 
World  Trade  Center  site.  The  attack  was 
called  NIMDA  and  for  a  nation  that  has 
become  dependent  on  computer  net- 
works, it  was  a  wake-up  call.  NIMDA,  a 
type  of  computer  "worm,"  propagated 
across  the  country  with  enormous  speed 
and  went  from  nonexistent  to  nationwide 

Cyber  security,  page  3 
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Continued  from  page  1 
be  called  two  to  three  times  a  week  to 
clean  up  mercury  from  a  broken  ther- 
mometer. Responding  to  clean-up  spills 
costs  $200  to  $300  a  spill  since  it 
involves  staff  time  and  disposal  costs.  It 
is  not  a  good  use  of  University  resources 
when  some  other  alternative  is  available. 

"The  thermometer  replacement  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  cost  $50,000.  How- 
ever, thus  far  the  number  of  mercury 
spills  has  been  reduced  to  one  fourth  of 
that  previously  handled  by  EHS.  This 
translates  into  a  savings  over  previous 
costs  of  approximately  $10,000  annually." 

The  program  was  initiated  in  June 
2001  and  uses  replacement  thermome- 
ters identified  in  a  smaller  project  at 
Stanford  University.  It  first  took  place  in 
the  Eberly  College  of  Science's  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  where  there  was  a 
large  concentration  of  thermometers. 
"One  of  our  concerns  was  that  the 
new  thermometers  would  not  perform 
as  well  as  the  mercury  thermometers," 
Lumley-Sapanski  said.  "Stanford  EHS 
reported  that  the  thermometers  had  pro- 
vided the  level  of  accuracy  and  perform- 
ance required  for  their  research.  We 
have  gotten  very  positive  reaction  from 
our  faculty  members  and  researchers  to 
the  new  thermometers  and  the  replace- 
ment project  We  have  expanded  it  to 
most  departments  on  campus,  and  more 
than  one-half  of  non-University  Park 
campuses  have  participated  in  and  com- 
pleted the  changeover." 

The  new  thermometers  are  similar  to 
the  mercury  thermometers,  but  use  a 
liquid  made  up  of  white  oil,  natural  cit- 
rus oils  and  green  dye.  VWR  Scientific, 
the  company  that  markets  the  ther- 
mometers, characterizes  the  liquid  as 
non-toxic,  non-hazardous  and  biodegrad 
able. 

For  some  applications,  there  are  no 
non-mercury  equivalent  thermometers. 
In  those  cases,  Lumley-Sapanski  said, 
the  mercury  thermometers  are  coated  with  Teflon  as 
a  precautionary  measure  against  a  spill. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  last  month  launched  a  program  to  collect 
as  many  mercury  thermometers  as  possible  statewide 
and  replace  them  with  digital  thermometers. 

Lumley-Sapanski  said  EHS  did  not  use  digital  ther- 
mometers in  its  replacement  program  because  of  the 
cost  factor.  They  are  good  quality  and  highly  accu- 
rate, but  they  are  more  expensive  and  we  felt  purchas- 
ing them  for  the  entire  University  would  not  be  a 
good  use  of  University  resources,"  she  said.  "Univer- 
sity Health  Services  Pharmacy  only  carries  the  digital 
thermometers  for  sale  for  personal  use." 

For  its  pollution-prevention  initiatives,  including 
the  thermometer  exchange  program,  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety  received  a  2002  Governor's  Award 
for  Environmental  Excellence.  Other  programs 
include  extensive  training  for  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents working  with  chemicals  or  chemical  waste,  a 
project  in  the  chemistry  and  biochemistry  and  molec- 
ular biology  departments  to  develop  the  best  idea  to 
minimize  waste,  and  an  expanded  communications 
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Elizabeth  Harris  gathers  mercury  thermometers  to  replace  them 
with  the  more  environmentally  friendly  versions. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

program  on  environmental  issues. 

"These  initiatives  are  important  in  helping  the  Uni- 
versity reduce  the  risk  of  pollution  and  potential 
health  hazards  to  our  faculty,  staff  and  students," 
Maurine  Claver,  EHS  director  said.  "And  they  have 
been  successful  because  of  the  cooperation  and  con- 
cern for  the  environment  by  all  members  of  the  Perm 
State  community." 

Lumley-Sapanski  said  EHS  hopes  to  complete  the 
thermometer  changeover  this  fiscal  year. 

"It  is  a  very  time-intensive  project,"  she  said.  "We 
communicate  with  faculty  members  explaining  the 
project  and  then  visit  the  labs.  There  is  no  inventory 
of  all  thermometers  at  the  University,  but,  based  on 
what  we  have  collected  and  where  we  have  collected 
them,  I  would  estimate  that  the  project  is  75  percent 
to  85  percent  completed. 

'To  assist  in  the  replacement  program,  we  encour- 
age anyone  who  thinks  they  have  a  mercury  ther- 
mometer to  contact  Environmental  Health  and  Safety 
so  that  we  can  remove  and  replace  it" 


Bill  Campbell  can  be  reached  at  wjcl@psu.edu. 
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—  the  most  typical  living  arrangement  at  the  University  —  will 
increase  by  $85  per  semester,  from  $1,455  to  $1,540.  The  cost  for 
meal  plan  three  —  the  most  common  plan  of  12  to  13  meals  per 
week  —  will  increase  by  $55  per  semester,  from  $1,375  to  $1,430. 
For  the  2003-2004  year,  these  increases  bring  the  average 
annual  room  and  board  cost  to  $5,940,  an  increase  of  4.95  percent 
or  $280  over  the  previous  year  —  a  large  portion  of  which  is  need- 
ed for  an  ongoing  $50  million  sprinkler  installation  project  in  all 
Penn  State  residential  units  over  the  next  seven  years,  new  under- 
graduate and  graduate  housing,  and  upgrade  and  maintenance  of 
existing  residence  complexes  at  Penn  State  locations  statewide. 
The  increase  is  the  smallest  room  and  board  cost  hike  at  the 
University  in  three  years.  Penn  State's  housing  and  food  services 
already  rank  among  the  most  affordable  in  the  Big  Ten,  and  are 
$800  to  $1,400  less  expensive  annually  than  comparable  on-cam- 
pus  residences  at  other  state-related  institutions  in  the  common- 
wealth and  region. 

"Penn  State  prides  itself  on  being  a  cost-efficient  institution, 
and  our  housing  and  food  service  operations  —  which  operate  as 
a  self-supporting  function  within  the  University  without  the  ben- 
efit of  appropriation  or  tuition  subsidies  —  are  certainly  no  excep- 
tion," said  Tom  Gibson,  associate  vice  president  for  auxiliary  and 
business  services.  We  continue  to  meet  our  goal  of  providing  a 
high-quality  living  environment  at  an  affordable  price. 

"Some  cost  increases  year-to-year,  however,  are  unavoidable, 
especially  as  we  continue  our  ambitious  fire  safety  enhancement 
plan  through  this  decade,"  he  added.  "The  University  considers 
the  safety  of  our  students  to  be  a  paramount  priority.  We  will  con- 
tinue devoting  whatever  resources  are  needed  to  ensure  the  safest 
possible  living  environment  for  those  students." 

Penn  State,  with  the  largest  residence  hall  system  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  nation,  currently  operates  67 
undergraduate  residence  halls  with  space  for  16,091  students,  and 
five  apartment  complexes  accommodating  1,856  individuals. 
More  than  4  million  square  feet  of  living  space  is  provided  by 
these  facilities. 

Undergraduate  residence  halls  are  located  at  University  Park 
Altoona,  Beaver,  Berks,  Erie,  Harrisburg,  Hazleton,  McKeesport 
and  Mont  Alto,  while  graduate  housing  is  available  at  University 
Park,  Erie,  Harrisburg  and  Hershey.  In  addition,  the  Eastview  Ter- 
race residence  complex  being  constructed  at  University  Park  will 
house  approximately  800  additional  students  in  seven  clustered 
halls  upon  its  completion  in  2004. 

Other  housing  rate  changes  specific  to  various  campus  living 
units  include  the  following  (all  rates  include  utilities): 

■  Room  rates  for  Nittany  Apartments  at  University  Park  will 
increase  by  $90  to  $1 15  per  person,  for  a  range  of  $1,765  to  $2,170 
a  semester,  depending  on  the  type  of  apartment  selected. 

■  Monthly  rates  for  Graduate  Circle  Apartments  will  increase 
by  $10  to  $15  for  a  range  of  $540  to  $645  a  month  per  unit,  depend- 
ing on  the  number  of  bedrooms  and  unit  selected.  Rates  for  the 
White  Course  graduate  housing  will  increase  by  $25  a  month  in 
all  unit  categories.  One-,  two-  and  three-bedroom  family  units  now 
will  cost  $675,  $775  and  $875  respectively,  while  single  graduate 
student  housing  will  increase  to  $490  a  month  per  person  for  a 
four-bedroom  apartment. 

■  At  the  College  of  Medicine  in  Hershey,  room  rates  for  Uni- 
versity Manor  East  Apartments  will  increase  by  $25  to  $40  per 
month  for  a  range  of  $650  to  $854  a  month  per  unit,  depending  on 
the  number  of  bedrooms  and  included  furnishings. 

■  Furnished  four-bedroom  apartments  in  University  Manor 
West  will  increase  by  $72  a  month  to  a  rate  of  $1,496. 

■  At  Penn  State  Erie,  apartments  will  increase  by  $95  to  a  rate 
of  $1,860  per  person  each  semester  for  two-person  garden  units. 

■  At  Penn  State  Harrisburg,  four-bedroom  apartments  will 
increase  $115  to  a  rate  of  $2,215  per  person  per  semester. 

Tysen  Kendig  can  be  reached  at  tysen@psu.edu. 
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Match  Day  2003 


Students  react  to  the  news  in  their  Match  Day  letters  in  the  College  of  Medicine.  March 
20  was  the  day  they  found  out  where  they  will  be  going  for  their  residency  programs. 

Annual  Match  Day  arrives  for 
students  in  College  of  Medicine 

After  several  years  of  medical 
school,  the  future  now  comes  down 
to  the  opening  of  a  single  letter  for 
medical  students  in  Penn  State's 
College  of  Medicine  at  Hershey  and 
at  other  institutions  across  the  coun- 
try. 

At  noon  March  20,  College  of 
Medicine  students  gathered  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  annual  Match  Day 
ceremonies,  a  national  tradition  in 
which  soon-to-be-graduated  medical 
students  simultaneously  open  letters 
to  learn  what  hospital  or  other 
health-care  provider  has  accepted 
them  into  a  residency  program. 

Until  noon  on  Match  Day,  most 
medical  students  do  not  know  for 
sure  how  or  where  they  will  spend 
their  next  few  years.  This  year,  81 
Penn  State  students  participated  in 
the  national  match.  Fifteen  addition- 
al students  learned  previously  that 
they  had  been  matched  in  military 
or  other  special  programs.  Students 
still  have  May  graduation  cere- 
monies ahead  of  them  before  they 
officially  begin  their  various  residen- 
cy programs. 

For  the  full  story,  visit  kttp:// 
www.hmc.psu.edu/news/pr/2003/ 
index.htmUMarch 

For  more  photos  from  the  event, 
go  to  http://www.psu.edu/ur/extra/ 
2003/matchday/ 


Cyber  security 
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in  an  hour,  lasted  initially  for  days,  and 
infected  86.000  computers  —  forcing  many 
businesses  to  lose  customer  access  and  oth- 
ers to  rebuild  entire  computer  systems. 

While  the  Internet  has  grown  globally,  it 
also  has  grown  increasingly  insecure. 
According  to  Kathleen  Kimball,  director  of 
Security  Operations  and  Services  (SOS), 
N1MDA  and  attacks  like  it  have  brought 
attention  to  the  many  cyber  vulnerabilities 
that  exist  and  have  alerted  national  leaders 
that  protection  for  businesses,  institutions 
and  organizations  throughout  the  country 
is  critical. 

"In  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  coordi- 
nated effort  between  government,  industry 
and  higher  education,  a  number  of  nation- 
al efforts  are  under  way  to  identify  and 
address  priorities  for  achieving"  a  more 
secure  cyberspace  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors,"  she  said.  "An  important 
part  of  these  initiatives  is  the  implementa- 
tion of  security  goals  among  bigher-ed  insti- 
tutions." 

Under  the  direction  of  lnternet2  and 
Educause  (two  well-known  university  con- 
sortiums), a  collaboration  of  universities 
and  colleges  has  responded  to  the  national 
initiatives  by  setting  goals  to  adopt  and 
implement  a  five-point  plan  that  would 
improve  information  technology  security  in 
higher  education  (see  http://www.edu- 
cause.edu/security/).  Penn  State  has  partic- 
ipated in  some  detail  in  the  planning  efforts 
of  this  initiative,  said  Kimball,  and  in  the 
analysis  of  responses  to  key  related  surveys 
and  workshops  that  have  occurred  this  last 
year. 

Although  SOS  plans  to  examine  how 
best  to  implement  any  recommendations 
that  result  from  the  Internet2/Educause 
collaboration,  the  University's  cyber  secu- 
rity initiative  has  been  an  ongoing  effort 
beginning  in  1993,  when  Kimball's  office 
was  created.  SOS,  a  unit  of  Information 
Technology  Services,  works  daily  to  edu- 
cate students,  staff  and  faculty  about  the 
importance  of  protecting  their  computers 
with  anti-virus  software,  personal  firewall 
support  (technology  that  blocks  invasive 
attempts)  and  encryption  (coding  tech- 
niques that  disguise  sensitive  data) .  The 
office  also  provides  training  classes  and 
consultation  on  ways  to  prevent  electronic 
dangers,  such  as  securing  operating  sys- 
tems and  applications,  and  safeguarding 
passwords  along  with  other  sensitive 
access  control  information. 

In  addition,  SOS  employs  a  commercial 
scanning  technology,  known  as  the  Internet 
Security  Scanner  (ISS),  to  reinforce  the 
University's  security  efforts.  The  system, 
installed  in  1997,  enables  units,  offices  and 
departments  to  use  the  World  Wide  Web  to 
request  a  scan  of  a  designated  University 
network  area,  then  identifies  any  vulnera- 
ble systems  susceptible  to  probes  and  other 
types  of  hostile  activity  within  that  area. 
SOS  also  employs  custom  scans  written  by 
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University  staff  to  identify  machines  affect- 
ed by  hostile  code  that  has  been  observed 
at  Penn  State  and  which  may  not  yet  have 
been  incorporated  in  commercial  scanning 
systems.  This  allows  rapid  response  to 
newly  observed  attacks. 

According  to  Michael  A.  McRobbie,  vice 
president  for  information  technology  at  the 
Indiana  University  System,  investing  in 
procedures,  training  and  equipment  that 
can  make  networks  more  secure  is  well 
worth  the  expense  for  higher  education 
institutions. 

"In  a  time  of  increased  national-security 
concerns,  pressure  is  mounting  for  colleges 
to  gain  better  control  of  their  computer  net- 
works, or  risk  losing  federal  grant  money 
for  research,"  he  told  an  audience  at  the 
Educause  annual  meeting. 

By  scanning  for  network  vulnerabilities 
and  by  the  introduction  of  state-of-the-art 
technology  such  as  Intrusion  Detection 
Systems  (programs  that  function  like  bur- 
glar alarms  to  recognize  and  respond  to 
attacks  in  progress),  the  University  can  be 
warned  about  a  variety  of  electronic  dan- 
gers, including  automated  or  scripted 
attacks,  one  of  the  most  common  and  cost- 
ly types  of  cyber  intrusion  institutions  face 
today.  In  this  type  of  attack,  a  hacker  will 
automatically  probe  for  unprotected  net- 
work connections,  then  break  into  —  and 
control  —  a  group  of  computers. 

Among  other  uses,  the  hijacked  com- 
puters (sometimes  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  them)  provide  a  platform  for  the 
hacker  to  launch  electronic  assaults  that 
are  capable  of  impacting  large  numbers  of 
people.  A  common  type  of  automated 
assault  is  a  "denial  of  service"  attack,  where 
cyber  criminals  or  vandals,  frequently  of 
juvenile  age,  use  a  number  of  "zombie" 
computers  to  create  an  Internet  traffic  jam. 
In  addition  to  automated  attacks  or 
denial  of  service  attempts,  computer  users 
in  higher  education  often  are  vulnerable  to 
probes,  because  some  hackers  search  for 
computer  networks  that  provide  access  to 
sensitive  research  or  government-related 
information.  Hackers  also  frequendy  target 
the  high-speed  connectivity  available  in  uni- 
versity network  systems. 

"Technology  such  as  ISS  is  a  big  help, 
but  Penn  State  is  by  no  means  immune," 
said  Kimball.  During  2001,  a  total  of  6,476 
security  incidents  were  reported.  That 
number  is  nearly  50  percent  higher  than 
was  reported  in  2000.  The  security  of  any 
information  system  is  only  as  good  as  its 
weakest  link  —  and  that's  why  it's  essential 
that  every  individual  affiliated  with  Penn 
State  learns  how  to  fully  protect  his  or  her 
own  computer." 

For  more  information,  e-mail  the  SOS 
office  at  SecurityConcerns@psu.edu. 


Heather  Herzog  can  be  reached  at 
heh4@psu.edu.  John  Dixon  can  be  reached 
at  jwdl@psu.edu. 
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Light  to  present  Pattishall  Research  Lecture 


Janice  C.  Light,  professor  of  communication 
sciences  and  disorders,  will  deliver  this  year's 
Pattishall  Research  Lecture  at  4  p.m.  Monday, 
March  31,  in  the  Bennett-Pierce  Living  Center, 
which  is  located  in  Henderson  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

Light's  lecture,  "Let's  Go  Star  Fishing: 
Enhancing  Communication  for  Children  with 
Significant  Disabilities,"  is  free  to  the  public. 


The  event  is  sponsored  by  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development 

The  Pattishall  Research  Lecture  is  deliv- 
ered each  year  by  the  most  recent  recipient  of 
the  College's  Evan  G.  and  Helen  G.  Pattishall 
Outstanding  Research  Achievement  Award, 
which  recognizes  a  faculty  member  for  signif- 
icant scholarly  contributions  that  have  led  to  a 
major  discovery  or  advance  in  his  or  her  field. 


Inclusiveness  lecture  looks  at  national  study 


William  T  Trent,  professor  of  educational  pol- 
icy studies  and  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana-Champaign,  will  deliver  the 
2003  Inclusiveness  Lecture  at  3  p.m.  Wednes- 
day, April  2.  in  the  Alumni  Lounge  at  The  Nit- 
tany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park. 

In  his  talk,  "The  Long  Road  to  Graduate 
Education,"  Trent  will  discuss  the  national 
study  on  the  CIC  Summer  Research  Oppor- 
tunity Program  (SROP).  Trent  and  his 
research  team  are  tracking  students  who 


have  participated  in  the  SROP  over  the  last 
10  years.  The  objective  of  the  study  is  to 
learn  more  about  the  impact  of  the  SROP 
and  related  programs  on  graduate  school 
attendance. 

The  Inclusiveness  Lecture  Series,  held 
by  The  Graduate  School,  addresses  issues 
of  importance  in  graduate  education.  Lec- 
tures are  free  to  the  public. 

For  information,  e-mail  Evelynn  M.  Ellis 
at  emel@psu.edu  or  call  (814)  863-1663. 


Ethics  officer  to  present  Shoemaker  lecture 


Jacquelyn  B.  "Jacqui"  Gates,  ethics  officer  for 
the  World  Bank  Group,  will  be  the  guest 
speaker  for  G.  Albert  Shoemaker  Program  in 
Business  Ethics  at  4  p.m.  March  28  in  the 
Keller  Building  Auditorium  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

The  program  is  free  to  the  public. 

Gates  is  accountable  for  providing  leader- 
ship and  communicating  the  organizational 
vision  on  ethics-related  matters  to  the  man- 
agement and  staff  of  World  Bank  Group 


(http://wwuxworidbank.org),  which  consists  of 
five  closely  associated  institutions  devoted  to 
fighting  poverty  and  improving  living  stan- 
dards for  people  in  the  developing  world. 

The  G.  Albert  Shoemaker  Program  In 
Business  Ethics  was  established  in  1985.  The 
centerpiece  of  the  program  is  the  Shoemaker 
Lecture,  which  brings  together  faculty  mem- 
bers, students  and  members  of  the  business 
community  to  consider  current  perspectives 
in  business  ethics. 


Marker  Lectures  focus  on  geometric  complexity 


Shmuel  Weinberger,  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics at  the  University  of  Chicago,  will  present 
the  2003  Russell  Marker  Lectures  in  the  Math- 
ematical Sciences  from  March  31  to  April  3  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

The  series  of  four  free  lectures,  "Geome- 
try and  Complexity:  Topology  and  Calculus," 
is  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics and  the  Eberly  College  of  Science. 

The  series  includes  a  lecture  for  a 
general  audience,  "Complexity  and  Geomet- 
ric  Optimization,"  at  8  p.m.   Monday, 


March  31,  in  111  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Weinberger  also  will  present  three  spe- 
cialized lectures,  all  at  4:30  p.m.  in  109 
Osmond  Laboratory,  including:  "The  Case  of 
Embeddings"  on  Tuesday,  April  1;  'The  Local- 
Global  Principle  for  Singular  Spaces"  on 
Wednesday,  April  2;  and  "The  Calculus  of 
Symmetry"  on  Thursday,  April  3. 

Weinberger's  area  of  research  is  algebraic 
topology:  in  particular,  group  actions,  surgery 
theory,  algorithmic  aspects  of  topological 
problems  and  index  theory. 


'South:  A  Morphology'  is  topic  at  luncheon 


The  Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  a 
weekly  informal  lunchtime  gathering  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  other  members  of  the 
University  community,  has  announced  the 
next  speaker  in  this  semester's  series. 

James  Brasfield,  senior  lecturer  in  the 
Department  of  English,  will  speak  on 
"South:  A  Morphology"  on  Monday,  March 
31. 


The  events  begin  with  lunch  from  12:15 
to  12:40  p.m.  in  102  Kern  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  Participants  may 
bring  their  own  lunch  or  buy  something  in 
Kern  Cafeteria.  Coffee  and  tea  are  provid- 
ed. The  speaker  will  begin  at  about  12:40 
p.m.  The  events  are  free  to  the  public. 

For  information,  e-mail  Daniel  Walden  at 
dxw8@psu.edu. 


Xerox  CEO  to  present  lecture 


Anne  M.  Mulcahy,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Xerox  Corp.,  will  present 
the  Palmer  Chair  Lecture  in 
Telecommunications  Studies  at 
4  p.m.  Wednesday,  April  16,  in 
Carnegie  Cinema,  113 
Carnegie  Building,  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

The  lecture,  "Communica- 


tions and  Technology:  Building 
Bridges,"  is  free  to  the  public. 

Those  at  other  locations 
who  have  satellite  capabilities 
may  participate  in  the  event  via 
interactive  satellite  teleconfer- 
ence of  Web  cast. 

For  information  about  those 
options,  e-mail  iby2@psu.edu 
or  call  (814)  863-0988. 


Anne  M.  Mulcahy 


Seminar  to  look  at  ANGEL  use  in  Spanish  program 


A  seminar  on  using  ANGEL  in  the  Spanish 
Basic  Language  Program  will  be  held  from 
noon  to  1  p.m.  March  28  in  141  Computer 
Building  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  three 
Technologies  for  Learning  Forum  presenta- 
tions sponsored  by  Information  Technology 
Services.  This  forum  will  examine  the  advan- 
tages and  challenges  of  developing  and  main- 
taining ANGEL  (the  University's  Course 
Management  System)  course  materials, 
including  online  quizzes  and  audio  files,  for 


the  Spanish  Basic  Language  Program.  Speak- 
ers will  be  Nuria  Sagarra,  director  of  the 
Spanish  Basic  Language  Program,  and  Eliza- 
beth J.  Pyatt,  instructional  designer  for  Teach- 
ing and  Learning  with  Technology. 

Participants  are  welcome  to  bring  a 
lunch  and  a  beverage.  Space  is  limited,  so 
reserve  a  seat  by  registering  online  at 
http://its.psu.  edu/training/. 

For  more  information  on  the  Technolo- 
gies for  Learning  Forum  series,  visit 
http://tlt.its.psu.edu/fmc/teach/. 


Garden  theme  for  Medieval  Studies  conference 


"Health  and  Healing  in  the  Medieval  Gar- 
den" is  the  theme  for  the  Center  for 
Medieval  Studies'  annual  conference  to  be 
held  April  4  and  5  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

Among  the  speakers  scheduled  to  make 
presentations  are: 

■  Mark  Horton,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Archaeology  at  the  University  of  Bristol, 
on  "Archaeological  Evidence  for  the 
Monastic  Garden"; 

■  Peter  Jones,  Kings'  College,  Cam- 
bridge University,  on  "Herbs  and  the 
Medieval  Surgeon"; 

■  Terence  Scully,  Wilfrid  Laurier  Uni- 
versity, on  "The  Cook  as  Dietician  in  the 
Medieval  Garden"; 

■  Linda  Voigts,  University  of  Mis- 
souri/Kansas City,  on  "Plants  and  Planets: 
Connecting  the  Celestial  with  the  Vegetable 
in  Late-Medieval  Texts"; 

■  Walton  Schalick,  a  pediatrician  on  the 


faculty  of  the  Washington  University  School 
of  Medicine  who  also  holds  an  appointment 
in  the  history  of  medicine,  on  'Tools  of  the 
Trade:  Garden-Medicine  in  Medieval 
France"; 

■  Alain  Touwaide,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, on  "Medicinal  Plants  in  thel4th-cen- 
tury  Eastern  Mediterranean  World"; 

■  George  Keiser  of  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity, on  "Rosemary:  Not  Just  for  Remem- 
brance"; and 

■  Peter  Dendle,  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  Perm  State  Mont  Alto,  on  "Plants 
in  the  Medieval  Cosmos:  Medicine,  Magic 
and  Eco-Colonialism." 

A  special  session  on  the  AT&T  Medieval 
Garden  featuring  Martin  McGann,  director 
of  the  landscape  contracting  program  and 
the  designer  of  the  medieval  garden  at  Uni- 
versity Park  and  Deirdre  Larkin,  a  consult- 
ant for  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  and 
the  Cloisters,  also  is  being  planned. 


Mission-based  budgeting  topic  for  discussion 


Kevin  Grigsby,  vice  dean  for  Faculty  and 
Administrative  Affairs  at  Hershey  Medical 
Center,  will  make  a  presentation  on  mis- 
sion-based budging  at  the  Quality  Advo- 
cates' Network  meeting  from  9  to  11:30  a.m. 
March  28  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park. 

The  mission-based  budgeting  approach 
integrates  program  review,  planning  and 


budgeting.  Grigsby  will  share  the  review 
criteria  they  have  used,  the  process  they 
have  implemented  and  the  results  they 
have  achieved. 

The  presentation  will  include  a  question 
and  answer  period. 

To  register  to  attend,  call  the  Office  of 
Planning  and  Institutional  Assessment  at 
(814)  863-8721  or  e-mail  psupia@psu.edu. 


Stay  informed 

Get  the  latest  news  for  and  about  Penn  State  faculty  and  staff  from  the  Faculty/Staff 
Newswire.  This  free  news  service  from  the  editors  of  Intercom  is  e-mailed  each  week  to 
full-time  faculty  and  staff.  Those  who  are  not  full-time  faculty  or  staff  also  may  subscribe 
by  visiting  the  Web  alhtfa)^/www.DSu.edi^hfTERCriM/newswin.y  . 
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News  in  Brief 


Eberly  open  house 

The  Eberly  College  of  Science  will  hold  its 
14th  annual  open-house  from  8:30  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.  Saturday,  March  29,  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

Prospective  students  and  their  families 
may  tours  of  classrooms,  residence  halls 
and  facilities  as  well  as  meet  in  informal 
discussions  with  deans,  faculty,  staff  and 
current  students. 

To  register,  go  to  http://www.science. 
psu.edu/academic/OpenHouse.html  or  call 
(814)  863-0284. 

Open  house 

The  Affirmative  Action  Office  staff  will 
hold  an  open  house  for  all  faculty,  staff  and 
students  at  their  new  office,  328  Boucke 
Building  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
The  event  will  be  held  from  2  to  5  p.m. 
April  3. 

Mentors,  proteges  sought 

The  Commission  for  Women  invites  all  full- 
time  University  faculty,  staff  and  technical- 
service  employees  to  apply  to  participate 
in  its  Mentoring  Program  for  the  2003- 
2004  academic  year. 

The  program  promotes  professional  and 
personal  development  by  connecting 
employees  with  others  who  can  advise 
them  on  work-related  issues  such  as 
career  planning,  job  skill  enhancement  and 
University  involvement  Employees  can 
apply  to  be  a  mentor  or  a  protege,  depend- 
ing on  their  needs  and  goals. 

Those  interested  should  fill  out  a  brief 
application  and  submit  a  one-page  cover 
letter  explaining  what  they  hope  to  get  out 
of  the  program.  Applications  are  available 
in  the  Commission  for  Women's  office,  311 


Prospective  students  and  their  parents  mingled  during  last  year's  open  house  held  by  the 
Eberly  College  of  Science  on  the  University  Park  campus.  This  year's  event  is  scheduled 
for  Saturday,  March  29.  See  story  elsewhere  at  left. 


Grange  Building,  University  Park,  or  on 
the  Web  at  http://www.lions.psu.edu/cfw. 
The  deadline  is  April  25. 

Diabetes  volunteers 

A  research  study  of  adult-onset  diabetes  is 
being  conducted  on  campus.  Researchers 
want  to  learn  how  people  with  diabetes 
make  food  choices  to  control  their  blood 
sugar  in  order  to  develop  more  effective 
education  programs  for  people  with  dia- 
betes. Participants  must  be  21  to  65  years 
of  age  with  adult-onset  diabetes.  Volun- 


teers will  be  asked  to  participate  in  a  dis- 
cussion group  about  food  choices,  the 
glycemic  index  and  diabetes  care.  For 
information,  call  (814)  865-0936. 

Lobbying  changes 

Subsequent  to  the  Lobbying  Disclosure 
Act  (LDA)  being  found  unconstitutional, 
the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  reso- 
lution on  Jan.  7,  adopting  rules  that  will  act 
as  an  interim  replacement  for  lobbying  dis- 
closure. It  now  is  required  to  report  only 
senate-related  lobbying  activities. 
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The  Penn  State  lobbying  disclosure 
forms  and  deadline  dates  are  on  the  Web 
at  http://www.govt.psu.edu/. 

The  Office  of  Governmental  Affairs  is  to 
be  informed  in  advance  of  all  invitations  to 
elected  officials  or  their  staff  members  to 
visit  any  campus  of  the  University  in  their 
official  capacities. 

Access  accounts  maintained 
for  those  called  to  duty 

Information  Technology  Services  is  main- 
taining the  Penn  State  Access  Accounts 
(http://css.its.psu.edu/accounts/access.html) 
for  currently  enrolled  students  and 
employees  who  are  called  away  for  mili- 
tary duty. 

In  order  to  keep  their  Penn  State 
Access  Account,  students  and  employees 
do  not  need  to  contact  Information  Tech- 
nology Services.  Currently  enrolled  stu- 
dents who  process  a  military  withdrawal 
with  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  will  main- 
tain their  Penn  State  Access  Accounts 
automatically. 

Full-time  employees  who  take  a  leave  of 
absence  for  active  military  service  or  train- 
ing (as  per  policy  HR19  at  http://guru.psu. 
edu/polkies/OHR/hrl9.html)  also  will 
maintain  their  Penn  State  Access  Account 
automatically.  Part-time  employees  should 
contact  their  supervisor  or  Human 
Resources  Representative.  Supervisors  or 
Human  Resources  Representatives  must  e- 
mail  accounts@psu.edu  in  order  to  obtain 
an  extension  for  part-time  employee 
accounts. 

Questions  regarding  Penn  State  Access 
Accounts  can  be  directed  to  the  ITS  Com- 
puter Accounts  Office  at  (814)  865-4772  or 
accounts@psu.edu. 


MORE  LECTURES 

Adult  Learners  Conference  slated  for  May  12 


The  fourth  annual  Hendrick  Best  Practices 
for  Adult  Learners  Conference  will  be  held 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  3:15  p.m.  Monday,  May 
12,  at  The  Penn  State  Conference  Center 
Hotel,  University  Park. 

This  is  a  University-wide  event  for  staff, 
faculty  and  adult  learners  interested  in 
learning  more  about  best  practices  for  adult 
learners  at  Penn  State. 

The  keynote  speaker  is  Laurence  N. 


Smith,  vice  president  emeritus  for  Univer- 
sity Marketing  and  Student  Affairs  at  East- 
ern Michigan  University  and  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Service  Advantage 
International. 

To  register,  go  online  to  http://www. 
sa.psu.edu/cals/commission/. 

For  information  or  help  with  the  regis- 
tration process,  call  Julie  Horton  at  (814) 
863-3887. 


Professor  to  speak  on  risk  and  resilience 


Suniya  S.  Luthar,  professor  of  psychology 
and  education  at  the  Teachers  College  of 
Columbia  University,  will  make  a  presenta- 
tion from  11:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  Wednes- 
day, April  9,  in  the  Living  Center,  110  Hen- 
derson Building,  University  Park. 


The  presentation  is  "Reconceptualizing 
Risk  and  Resilience."  The  Center  for 
Human  Development  and  Family  Research 
in  Diverse  Contexts  is  the  host  for  the 
event 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-7108. 


Performance  of  leading  corn  hybrids  explored 


Bryan  Dillehay,  a  master  of  science  candi- 
date in  the  Department  of  Crop  and  Soil 
Sciences,  will  give  a  presentation  at  3:35 
p.m.  March  28  in  101  Agricultural  Sciences 
and  Industries  Building  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 


He  will  speak  on  "Performance  of  Bt 
Corn  Hybrids,  their  Near  Isolines  and  Lead- 
ing Corn  Hybrids  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland."  The  host  is  the  Department  of 
Crop  and  Soil  Sciences. 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-1615. 


PROMOTIONS 


The  latest  list  of  staff  and  technical 
service  promotions  can  be  found  on 
the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/ 
archives/intercom  _2003/March27/ 
promotions.html. 


Stay  informed 

Get  the  latest  news  for  and  about  Penn  State 
faculty  and  staff  from  the  Faculty/Staff 
Newswire.  This  free  news  service  from  the 
editors  of  Intercom  is  e-mailed  weekly  to  full- 
time  faculty  and  staff.  Those  who  are  not  full- 
time  faculty  or  staff  also  may  subscribe  by  vis- 
iting the  Web  at  hnW/www-psiLedu/tNTEReOM/ 
newswire/. 
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Making  Life  Better 

Inventing  the  future  at  Penn  State 

EVA J.  PELL,  vice  president  for  research 

Science  and  Research  Communications,  Office  of  University  Relations, 
Vicki  Fong.  manager,  \yflwpsu.edu 

Dinosaurs  experienced  climate 
changes  before  K-T  collision 


By  A'ndrea  Elyse  Messer 

Public  Information 

Climate  change  had  little  to  do  with  the  demise  of  the 
dinosaurs,  but  die  last  million  years  before  their 
extinction  had  a  complex  pattern  of  warming  and 
cooling  events  that  are  important  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  end  of  their  reign,  according  to  geologists. 

An  extraterrestrial  object  tiiat  impacted  the  Earth 
near  the  Yucatan  in  Mexico  65.51  million  years  ago 
doomed  the  dinosaurs  and  70  percent  of  the  Earth's 
other  species,  vaporizing  itself  and  the  surrounding 
rocks  and  throwing  enough  ash,  soot  and  debris  into 
the  atmosphere  to  effectively  stop  photosynthesis 
worldwide.  This  impact  radically  altered  the  natural 
progression  of  evolution.  The  time  of  the  impact  is 
called  the  K-T  boundary  and  marked  the  end  of  Cre- 
taceous Period  and  the  beginning  of  die  Tertiary 
Period. 

"The  terrestrial  paleoclimate  record  near  the  K-T 
is  historically  contradictory  and  poorly  resolved,"  said 
Peter  Wilf,  assistant  professor  of  geosciences  at  Penn 
State.  "In  contrast,  the  resolution  of  K-T  marine  cli- 
mates that  has  emerged  over  the  last  10  years  is 
excellent  Our  work  brings  the  terrestrial  record  up 
to  speed  so  that  we  can  look  for  global  climate  events 
that  occurred  for  both  land  and  sea" 

Wilf  worked  with  Kirk  R  Johnson,  curator  of  pale- 
ontology, Denver  Museum  of  Nature  and  Science, 
who  provided  the  data  on  land  plant  fossils  and  Brian 
T  Huber,  curator  of  Foraminifera,  National  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  pro- 
vided the  marine  data. 

"It  could  be  argued  that  we  are  still  recovering 
from  that  impact  and  the  mass  extinctions  of 
dinosaurs,  mammals,  insects,  plants  and  sea  life  that 
it  caused,"  said  Wilf,  who  worked  on  this  project  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  before  coming  to  Penn 
State.  "For  example,  not  only  the  dinosaurs,  but  also 
80  to  90  percent  of  the  Cretaceous  plant  species, 
including  all  the  dominant  species,  disappeared." 

According  to  WE  there  is  a  lingering  minority 
argument  that  the  K-T  extinction  was  caused  by  cli- 
mate change,  but  the  research  team's  results  both 
document  the  climate  changes  and  show  that  they 
were  not  the  principal  cause.  Wilf,  Johnson  and 
Huber  first  worked  to  create  a  finely  resolved  terres- 
trial temperature  record,  based  on  plant  fossils,  and 
then  correlated  that  record  with  the  existing  marine 
records.  Plant  fossils  from  the  1  million-year  period 
before  the  extinction  that  are  abundant  and  well  pre- 
served in  a  fine  time  sequence  are  found  only  in  New 
Mexico  and  North  Dakota.  Of  the  two,  the  North 


Dakota  sites  are  comparably  much  more  intensively 
collected  and  studied  and  enabled  Johnson  to  collect 
22,000  plant  fossils  of  more  than  300  fossil  plant 
species. 

"Only  in  the  last  year,  with  the  publication  of  an 
entire  volume  filled  witii  new  research  results  on  the 
Hell  Creek  Formation  in  North  Dakota,  can  we  do 
this  work  and  tie  the  plant  fossil  record  there  to  actu- 
al dates  in  millions  of  years  rather  than  relative 
dates,"  said  Wilf.  Johnson  is  a  co-editor  and  contribu- 
tor for  the  Hell  Creek  volume. 

Fossils  can  be  dated  relatively  by  their  position  in 
tile  stratigraphy  or  layers  of  sediment  using  a  simple 
rule.  In  undisturbed  layers,  the  oldest  fossils  are  in 
the  lowest  layers  and  the  most  recent  fossils  are  in 
higher  levels.  Tying  relative  dates  to  real  dates  is  not 
easy,  especially  keeping  within  the  100,000  year  sensi- 
tivity available  in  the  marine  record,  which  comes 
from  the  scientific  results  of  the  ocean  drilling  pro- 
gram. Luckily,  the  K-T  extinction  occurred  during  a 
short  interval  in  the  Earth's  magnetic  pole  reversals. 
Periodically,  die  Earth's  poles  switch  polarity  making 
North  negative  and  South  positive.  Eventually,  anoth- 
er switch  occurs  making  North  positive  and  South 
negative.  A  record  of  the  Earth's  paleomagnetism  is 
recorded  in  the  rocks  as  they  are  laid  down. 

"Three  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  years 
before  the  extinction,  a  pole  reversal  occurred,"  said 
Wilf.  'Two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  years  after 
the  extinction,  another  reversal  occurred." 

Because  the  researchers  have  three  datable  points 
—  the  two  reversals  and  the  K-T  impact  —  they 
could  attach  ages  to  the  layers  and  the  fossils  within 
and  correlate  the  terrestrial  and  marine  data  at  much 
finer  resolution  than  ever  before. 

'The  K-T  impact  affected  the  Earth's  living  things 
severely  and  dramatically,  but  the  climate  changes 
right  before  the  impact,  by  comparison,  did  not,"  Wilf 
said.  "Understanding  the  climate  and  vegetation 
before  the  impact  gives  us  insight  into  what  kind  of 
world  the  meteorite  struck  and  shows  us  that  it  was 
warming,  cooling,  lushly  forested  and  otherwise  func- 
tioning the  way  it  always  has  done.  The  dinosaurs 
were  well  adapted  to  global  warming  and  cooling,  but 
not  to  giant  speeding  rocks  from  space." 


Atmospheric  pattern 
to  cold  European  win 
plenty  of  Mediterrane 


By  A'ndrea  Elyse  Messer 

Public  Information 

An  especially  cold  winter  in  Europe,  lots  of 
snow  in  Scandinavia  or  lots  of  rain  in  the 
Mediterranean  all  are  symptoms  of  what 
meteorologists  call  the  North  Atlantic 
Oscillation,  but  a  group  of  Penn  State  researchers 
has  gone  beyond  the  symptoms  to  try  to  decipher 
the  dynamics  of  this  atmospheric  pattern, 

"Some  scientists  argue  that  the  impact  of  the 
NAO  on  global  climate  is  comparable  to  El  Nino," 
said  Sukyoung  Lee,  associate  professor  of  meteor- 
ology. "However,  most  of  the  scientific  communi- 
ty's analyses  to  date  have  been  of  monthly  or  sea- 
sonal averages  which  fail  to  reveal  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  the  NAO." 

The  fundamental  dynamic  process  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Oscillation  is  on  a  two-week  scale,  said 
Christian  Franzke,  postdoctoral  fellow  in  meteorol- 
ogy, referencing  an  earlier  work  by  Steven  Feld- 
stein,  senior  research  associate,  Penn  State's  Envi- 
ronmental Institute.  Looking  at  seasonal  data  does 
not  really  say  anything  about  the  causes  or  mecha- 
nisms of  the  phenomenon.  -     -- 

The  NAO  is  best  known  as  a  pressure  differ- 
ence between  the  air  over  Iceland  and  the  air  over 
the  Azores  —  located  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic 
on  a  latitude  with  Lisbon,  Portugal.  If  pressure  is 
higher  than  usual  over  Iceland,  it  is  colder  in 
Europe  during  the  winter  and  there  is  more  rain  in 
the  Mediterranean.  If  pressure  is  anomalously  low 
over  Iceland,  there  are  more  storms  and  precipita- 
tion in  Europe,  a  milder  winter  and  there 
is  less  rain  in  the  Mediterranean 
"The  NAO  has  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  European  weather  and 
is  an  economic  issue  as  well 
for  fish  production  and  agri- 
culture," Franzke  said. 

The  NAO  occurs  in  the 
tropopause,  the  areas  of 
the  atmosphere  between 
the  troposphere  and  the 
stratosphere  at  between 
seven  to  10  miles  above  the     * 
Earth's  surface.  A  stream  of 
air  called  the  Polar  Front  Jet 
Stream  moves  from  the  Pacific, 
across  North  America  and  over  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

During  the  typical  winter  season,  there  are 
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Siikyoung  Lee,  associate  professor  of  meteorology,  left,  and  Steven  Feldstein,  senior  research 
associate,  are  investigating  weather  patterns  in  Europe. 


diet  the  changes  in  European  weather  four  or  five 
days  in  advance,"  Franzke  said. 

With  so  much  interest  in  global  warming,  we 
definitely  need  to  understand  the  mechanism  of 
NAO  before  we  begin  to  make  any  predictions, 
Feldstein  noted. 

The  researchers  have  not  yet  looked  at  the 
effects  of  the  NAO  on  North  American  weather, 
but  Franzke  states  that  there  is  an  influence  on 
Eastern  Seaboard  weather.  With  Pacific  storms 


implicated  in  NAO  formation,  and  the  Pacific  the 
controlling  factor  for  EI  Nino,  there  might  be  a 
strong  link  between  the  two  phenomena.  However, 
to  fully  understand  the  global  links,  the  North 
Atlantic  Oscillation  must  be  fully  understood. 

The.National  Science  Foundation  funded  this 
research. 


Andrea  Elyse  Messer  can  be  reached  at 


PENN  STATE'S  RESEARCH  HERITAGE 

«id  Engineering  in  1976  to  prolong  the  lives  of  cardiovascular  patients.  It  pioneered  applications  of  fluid  mechanics  and  was  the 
Ptead  clinical  use.  It  led  to  the  Penn  State  Heart,  first  successfully  implanted  in  1985. 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 

Don't  like  math? 
Better  study  it  anyway 

CompleUng  just  one  algebra  II  course 
makes  a  high-school  student  more  than 
twice  as  likely  to  ultimately  earn  a  college 
degree,  according  to  a  new  Penn  State 
study.  One  trigonometry  course  raises  the 
likelihood  more  than  threefold. 

Despite  these  findings,  significant  num- 
bers of  high-school  and  middle-school  math 
teachers  have  little  training  and  no  certifica- 
tion to  teach  intensive  math  courses.  While 
school  counselors  and  parents  are  encour- 
aging students  to  attend  college,  administra- 
tors should  do  more  to  prepare  the  pupils  in 
mathematics. 

"Previous  studies  from  the  1980s  and 
1990s  show  that  teachers,  parents  and 
school  counselors  are  increasingly  advising 
students  to  attend  college,"  said  Jerry 
Trusty,  coordinator  of  the  Secondary 
School  Counseling  Program  in  Counselor 
Education  and  co-investigator  of  the  study. 
"These  adults  should  concurrently  advise 
students  toward  being  well-prepared  in 
mathematics." 

Trusty  teamed  with  Spencer  Niles,  pro- 
fessor in  charge  for  Counselor  Education,  to 
conduct  the  research  using  data  from  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
The  high-school  variables  that  had  the  most 
potent  influence  on  bachelor's  degree  com- 
pletion were  units  in  intensive  high-school 
mathematics  courses,  namely,  algebra  II, 
trigonometry,  pre-calculus,  and  calculus. 

Expendable  mikes  may  help 
locate  tragedy  survivors 

Data  gathered  by  Penn  State  engi- 
neers in  a  volunteer  effort  at  the 
World  Trade  Center  tragedy,  sug- 
gests that  simple,  inexpensive  micro- 
phones dropped  into  the  rubble  of  a 
collapsed  building  may  aid  search  and  res- 
cue teams  despite  ground  level  noise. 

Thomas  B.  Gabrielson,  associate  profes- 
sor of  acoustics  and  senior  research  associ- 
ate at  the  Applied  Research  Laboratory, 
said,  "In  conventional  survivor  searches, 
noise  generating  activities  at  the  surface 
must  be  stopped  while  listening  for  sur- 
vivors." However,  the  Penn  State  team 
found  that  the  noise  level  in  the  interior 
voids  of  the  rubble  was  about  the  same  as 
that  of  a  quiet  residential  neighborhood 
even  though  the  noise  level  at  the  surface 
was  much  higher  due  to  constant  operation 
of  three  heavy  lift  cranes,  air  hammers  and 
dozens  of  rescuers  workers. 

"Our  results  suggest  that  if  expendable 
microphones  were  dropped  or  thrown  into 
the  voids  in  a  building  collapse,  the  sounds 
from  trapped  survivors  would  be  louder  and 
the  surrounding  noise  quieter  so  that 
acoustic  search  could  be  continued  without 
interfering  with  other  operations,"  Gabriel- 
son  said.  Since  the  Penn  State  team  made 
their  measurements,  they  have  developed 
small  wireless  microphones  in  hardened 
packages  that  can  be  thrown  into  areas  too 
dangerous  for  people  to  enter. 
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From  the  Trustee  Docket 


Spanier  touches  on  several  topics 

The  Board  of  Trustees  met  at  Hershey 
Medical  Center  March  21  for  its  regular  bi- 
monthly session.  During  his  opening 
remarks  to  the  board,  President  Graham 
B.  Spanier  reported  on  the  University's 
appropriation,  the  success  of  Dance 
Marathon  and  several  faculty  research 
projects. 

For  a  full  transcript  of  his  remarks,  visit 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/2003/ 
bot21mar03spanierremarhs.html. 

Building  sketch  plans  approved 

The  Board  of  Trustees  approved  sketch 
plans  for  the  new  Business  Building  and 
the  new  School  of  Forest  Resources  Build- 
ing at  the  University  Park  campus.  They 
will  be  among  the  four  new  buildings  in 
the  future  East  Sub-Campus,  on  the  cur- 
rent site  of  Parking  Lot  80  bounded  by 
Park  Avenue,  Bigler  Road,  Curtin  Road 
and  Shortlidge  Road.  In  other  action,  the 
trustees  approved  final  plans  for  a  dining 
commons  project  at  University  Park  and  a 
building  purchase  at  the  Milton  S.  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

For  the  full  story  with  photos,  visit 
http://www.psu.  edu/ur /flash/. 


Update  on  Undergraduate 
Education,  International  Programs 

In  a  presentation  to  the  Board' of  Trustees, 
Janis  Jacobs,  vice  provost  for  Undergradu- 
ate Education  and  International  Programs, 
outlined  the  objectives  and  programs  in 
that  office. 

"Our  goal  is  to  provide  students  with  a 
range  of  academic  experiences  that  will 
increase  their  learning  while  here  and  give 
them  the  tools  they  will  need  as  they  move 
beyond  Penn  State,"  said  Jacobs.  "The 
principle  purpose  of  each  program  is  to 
create  a  stimulating  and  supportive  aca- 
demic environment  at  Penn  State  for  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  undergraduate 
students,  and  in  the  case  of  International 
Programs,  for  graduate  students." 

For  the  full  story,  visit  http://www.psu. 
edu/ur/2003/bot21mar03ueip.html. 

e-Education  Institute  renamed 

The  Board  of  Trustees  voted  to  rename 
the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences' 
e-Education  Institute:  The  John  A.  Dutton 
e-Education  Institute,  to  honor  the  man 
instrumental  in  creating  the  institute's 
vision.  Dutton,  dean  emeritus  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences  and 


professor  emeritus  of  meteorology,  served 
as  dean  for  16  years  before  his  retirement 
in  2002. 

For  the  full  story,  visit  http://www.psu. 
edu/ur/2003/bot21mar03education.html. 

Loughran  named  Penn  State 
Cancer  Institute  director 

The  new  director 
for  Penn  State  Can- 
cer Institute  will  join 
Penn  State  Milton  S. 
Hershey  Medical 
Center  and  Penn 
State  College  of 
Medicine  on  July  1, 
and  the  medical 
center  has  earned 
national  distinction 

among  its  peers  for  ™"™s  *  Um^"an 
patient  satisfaction.  Darrell  G.  Kirch,  sen- 
ior vice  president  for  health  affairs,  dean 
and  campus  executive  officer,  shared  the 
news  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  their 
meeting  in  Hershey.  Thomas  P.  Loughran 
Jr.  will  be  the  first  director  of  Perm  State 
Cancer  Institute. 

For  the  full  story,  visit  http://www. 
psu.edu/ur/2003/bot21mar03hmc.html. 


Bailyn  to  receive  honorary  degree 

The  Board  of  Trustees  approved  the  grant- 
ing of  the  honorary  doctorate  of  humane 
letters  to  Bernard  Bailyn  at  a  commence- 
ment ceremony  this  August.  Bailyn,  a  two- 
time  Pulitzer  Prize-winner,  is  a  distin- 
guished historian  of  American  history  and 
the  Adams  University  professor  and  James 
Duncan  Phillips  professor  of  early  Ameri- 
can history  emeritus  at  Harvard  Universi- 
ty. 

For  the  full  story,  visit  http://www.psu. 
edu/ur/2003/bot21mar03hondegree.html. 

Trustee  ballot  positions  announced 

Ballot  positions  for  the  2003  election  of 
trustees  by  alumni  have  been  determined 
by  a  drawing,  a  procedure  established  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  Paula  R.  Ammer- 
man,  associate  secretary,  conducted  the 
drawing  and  said  ballots  for  the  trustee 
election  will  be  mailed  to  Penn  State  Alum- 
ni by  April  10.  All  ballots  must  be  returned 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  office  by  the 
close  of  the  election  at  9  a.m.  on  Thursday, 
May  15. 

For  the  full  story,  visit  http://www.psu. 
edu/ur/2003/bot21mar03elections.html. 


Students  gather  to  watch 
as  war  with  Iraq  intensifies 


As  the  massive  air  assault  against  Iraq  got 
under  way  Friday,  March  21.  Penn  State 
students  gathered  around  the  various  tele- 
visions at  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the 
University  Park  campus  to  follow  the 
breaking  news.  Some  students  sipped 
sodas  and  passively  followed  the  story 
while  others  flipped  through  the  Collegian 
to  read  the  newspaper  coverage.  The 
crowd  around  the  large  television  upstairs 
near  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  entrance 
watched  intendy.  some  standing  on  their 
toes  and  elbowing  others  out  of  the  way  to 
catch  the  latest  details  of  a  Pentagon  brief- 
ing broadcast  live  on  CNN. 

Dozens  of  Penn  State  students  and  a 
handful  of  faculty  and  staff  called  to  active 
duty  from  their  armed  forces  reserve  or 
National  Guard  units  are  among  the  thou- 
sands of  troops  on  the  ready  to  participate 
and  support  the  military  campaign  by  the 
United  States. 

To  date,  171  Penn  State  students  from 
all  24  campus  locations  have  been  called  to 
active  duty  since  the  start  of  the  2003 
spring  semester  -  with  as  many  as  10  stu- 
dents per  day  filing  for  military  leave  with 
the  University  registrar.  These  students 
'nin  38  others  who  were  activated  last  fall. 


A  student  follows  war  coverage  in  a 
front-page  Daily  Collegian  story. 

Photo:  Julie  A.  Brink 

as  well  as  nine  faculty  and  staff  who  are 
currently  among  —  or  about  to  join  —  the 
ranks  of  active  duty  soldiers.  In  total,  255 
students  have  taken  military  withdrawal 
from  the  University  to  report  to  active  duty 
since  the  Sept  11,  2001  terrorist  attacks. 
To  view  pictures  of  students  taking  in  the 
news,  check  the  Web  at  http://wwwpsu. 
edu/ur/extra/2003/war. 


The  big  screen  television  at  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus  had  this 
crowd  of  students  rapt  in  attention  as  details  of  the  air  assault  on  Iraq  unfolded  on  CNN. 

,  Photo:  Julie  A.  Brink 
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Broadhursts  endow  $100,000  Trustee  Scholarship  at  Penn  State  McKeesport 


Eat  'n  Park  isn't  the  only  place  for  smiles  in  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania.  Thanks  to  a  $100,000  pledge  for  a  scholarship 
endowment  from  Suzy  and  Jim  Broadhurst,  primary  owners 
of  Eat  'n  Park  and  its  subsidiaries,  people  at  Penn  State 
McKeesport  are  smiling,  too. 

This  is  the  first  Trustee  Scholarship  at  Penn  State  Mc- 
Keesport, and  one  of  the  first  to  be  established  University- 
wide.  The  Trustee  Scholarship  program  was  launched  last 
fall  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  stimulate  the  creation  of 
undergraduate  scholarships.  The  aid  will  be  directed  to  stu- 
dents with  the  greatest  financial  need. 

What  makes  a  Trustee  Scholarship  unique  from  other 
scholarship  endowments  is  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  has 
created  a  matching  fund  that  will  make  5  percent  of  the 
pledged  amount  available  for  spending  very  soon  after  con- 


firmation of  the  pledge  and  guidelines.  In  this  case,  the  Uni- 
versity's $5,000  match  will  be  combined  with  available 
spending  from  the  Broadhurst  Trustee  Scholarship.  These 
funds  are  immediately  available  to  the  Penn  State  Mc- 
Keesport Scholarship  Committee,  the  group  that  selects  the 
recipients. 

The  headquarters  of  Eat  'n  Park,  one  of  Pittsburgh's  lead- 
ing companies,  is  located  in  The  Waterfront,  a  new  devel- 
opment that  spans  the  Mon  Valley  communities  of  Munhall. 
Homestead  and  West  Homestead  on  a  site  that  once  was 
home  to  steel  mills.  The  Waterfront's  close  proximity  to  the 
campus  is  a  draw  for  students  and  visitors  who  access  the 
restaurants,  businesses,  shops  and  entertainment  venues. 

Jim  S.  Broadhurst,  a  1965  graduate  of  Penn  State's  Col- 
lege of  the  Liberal  Arts,  is  chairman  and  CEO  of  Eat  'n  Park 


Hospitality  Group.  He  chairs  the  University's  Grand  Des- 
tiny campaign  and  serves  on  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Suzy  Williams  Broadhurst  is  a  native  of  the  Mon  Valley 
community  of  Monessen.  She  graduated  from  the  Penn 
State  College  of  Education  in  1966  in  elementary  education. 
She  manages  the  Eat  'n  Park  corporate  giving  department, 
which  supports  communities  in  West  Virginia,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Ohio. 

In  addition  to  her  corporate  leadership  role,  she  is  active 
in  many  community  groups. 

The  Broadhursts'  gift  is  helping  the  campus  meet  its  goal 
to  provide  more  scholarship  aid  for  deserving  students. 
Since  Penn  State  McKeesport's  Capital  Campaign  began  in 
1996,  the  campus  has  raised  more  than  $4  million,  including 
$600,000  for  scholarship  endowments. 


WPSX  becomes  nation's  100th 
digital  public  television  station 


Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting  is  the 
100th  public  television  station  to  convert  to 
digital  transmission,  according  to  John 
Lawson,  president  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  Association  of  Public  Television 
Stations. 

Lawson  said,  "With  this  milestone,  more 
than  27  percent  of  America's  public  televi- 
sion stations  are  transmitting  a  digital  signal. 
Public  television's  progress  in  meeting  the 
conversion  is  primarily  the  result  of  extraor- 
dinary support  from  state  governments  and 
local  capital  campaigns  with  some  important 
support  in  the  past  few  years  from  federal 
sources.  The  willingness  of  state  and  local 
communities  to  support  local  public  televi- 
sion stations  in  the  face  of  their  own  budget 
concerns  demonstrates  the  value  these 
communities  place  on  their  stations  and  the 
services  they  provide." 

Since  1964,  Penn  State  Public  Broad- 
casting has  grown  from  an  educational  tel- 
evision station  with  limited  programming 
and  broadcast  range  to  serving  one  of  the 
largest  public  broadcasting  coverage  areas 
in  the  nation.  WPSX-TV  reaches  almost 
500,000  households  in  central  Pennsylva- 
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nia  and  southern  New  York,  and  for  many 
rural  Pennsylvanians,  WPSX-TV  is  the  only 
signal  they  can  receive  without  cable. 

"The  potential  of  digital  broadcasting  is 
boundless,"  said  Ted  Krichels,  general 
manager  of  Penn  State  Public  Broadcast- 
ing. "We  will  have  the  capacity  to  deliver 
more  programs  via  multicasting  and  to  pro- 
vide additional  services,  such  as  Web  links, 
online  discussions  and  educational  materi- 
als for  teachers." 

However,  there  are  257  public  television 
stations  that  still  need  to  meet  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's May  deadline  for  the  conversion, 
Lawson  said.  He  noted  that  recent  budget 
constraints  have  eliminated  funding  for  the 
Public  Television  Facilities  Program,  which 
in  2000,  awarded  WPSX  a  grant  to  assist  in 
the  conversion.  The  grant  covered  a  trans- 
mitter, an  antenna  and  tower,  transmission 
line,  test  equipment  and  other  items. 


COURSES 

Health  Matters 

To  register  for  Health  Matters  courses, 

check  the  Web  at  http://www.ohr.psu.edu/ 

health/home.htm. 

■  "The  Taboo'  Topic  and  Teens:"  Amelia 

McGinnis,  case  supervisor  at  Stormbreak 

Youth  Program,  will  talk  about  teen  sexuality 

from  noon  to  1  p.m.  Tuesday,  April  8,  in  330 


HUB-Robeson  Center,  University  Park. 
Free. 

■  "Nutrition/Dietary  Recommendations  for 
the  Diabetic:"  Jody  Whipple  will  focus  on 
the  nutrition  recommendations  for  the 
treatment  of  diabetes  from  noon  to  1  p.m. 
Wednesday,  April  9,  in  118  Agricultural 
Sciences  and  Industries  Building,  Univer- 
sity Park.  Cost  $5,  reimbursable  to  those 
who  have  Health  America  HMO. 


AWARDS 

Research  and  Graduate  School  honors  several 

The  fifth  annual  Research  and  Graduate 
School  Staff  Appreciation  Program  honored 
several  for  service  and  dedication. 

Recognition  included  five  staff  selected 
for  special  awards  and  service  awards  for 
years  dedicated  to  the  Research  and  Grad- 
uate School  units. 

The  2003  Staff  Diversity  Award  was  pre- 
sented to  Peter  Potter,  editor-in-chief  at  the 
Penn  State  University  Press.  Potter's  devo- 
tion to  publishing  books  that  promote 
greater  inter-racial  and  inter-ethnic  under- 
standing especially  qualified  him  for  this 
award.  Potter's  efforts  to  attract  minority 
applicants  to  the  Press'  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dent Internship  Program,  supported  by 
Equal  Opportunity  Planning  Committee 
funds,  contribute  to  creating  a  welcoming 
work  unit  for  the  students  and  a  better 
campus  climate. 

The  2003  Staff  Innovation  Award  was 
awarded  to  the  team  of  Mary  Ann  Blair, 
contracts  coordinator,  and  Lorna  Triche, 
staff  assistant,  in  the  Intellectual  Property 
Office.  This  team  accomplished  the  chal- 
lenging task  of  creating  an  efficient  patent 


recovery  process.  As  a  result,  the  patent 
reimbursement  rate  has  increased  from  49 
percent  to  86  percent  during  the  past  three 
years  and  communications  have  improved 
significantly  between  the  office  and 
licensees.  Blair  and  Triche  also  are  credit- 
ed with  reducing  financial  risk  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  timely  identification  of 
licensees  that  are  experiencing  financial  dif- 
ficulties. At  the  same  time,  the  two  work 
collaboratively  with  licensees  to  resolve 
financial  problems. 

The  Staff  Leadership  Award  was  given 
to  Jack  Gido,  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Technical  Assistance  Program.  Gido  signif- 
icantly increased  his  office  program's 
sources  and  amount  of  funding  while 
adding  staff  in  new  areas. 

The  Staff  Support  Award  went  to  Bar- 
bara Webb,  Microcomputer  Systems  Con- 
sultant in  the  Office  of  Research  Informa- 
tion Systems.  When  equipment  or  software 
fails,  Webb  remains  calm  and  focuses  on 
implementing  a  solution  as  quickly  as  prac- 
ticable. She  devotes  a  substantial  amount  of 
time  to  one-on-one  training  and  education. 
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Cost-saving  tip 


Following  is  a  cost-saving  tip  submitted  to  Intercom: 

■  Rather  than  e-mail  co-workers  with  short  messages,  get  up  and  talk  to  them 
directly.  Although  the  cost  of  sending  an  e-mail  is  small,  it  does  add  up. 

Suggestions  for  cost-saving  tips  should  be  sent  to  editorial  assistant  Chris 
Koleno  at  CKoleno@psu.edu 
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Essence  of  Joy  concert 

Essence  of  Joy  will  present  its  annual 
Spring  Concert  at  4  p.m.  Sunday,  March 
30.  in  Esber  Recital  Hall  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

Tickets  are  S4  general  admission  and  $2 
for  students.  They  may  be  purchased  in 
advance  at  die  School  of  Music  Office,  233 
Music  Building  I,  or  at  the  door  on  the  day 
of  the  concert.  For  information,  call  Tony 
Leach  at  (814)  865-6521. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Penn  State  Viola  Ensemble  will  per- 
form at  the  Bach's  Lunch  at  12:10  p.m. 
April  3  at  Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

The  free,  20-minute  concert  is  spon- 
sored by  the  School  of  Music  and  the  Uni- 
versity Lutheran  Campus  Ministry.  Follow- 
ing the  performance,  audience  members 
may  take  their  bag  lunches  to  Memorial 
Lounge  of  Eisenhower  Chapel.  Beverage  is 
provided. 

National  Poetry  Month  celebration 

Penn  State  Berks-Lehigh  Valley  will  cele- 
brate National  Poetry  Mondi  as  part  of  the 
college's  spring  2003  series,  "The  Plea- 
sures of  Poetry,"  created  by  Jayne  Brown, 
lecturer  in  English. 
Events  include: 

■  Saturday,  April  5:  "When  Poetry  Was 
Play:  Poems  for  the  Child  in  All  of  Us"  will 
be  presented  at  2  p.m.  in  Luerssen  Build- 
ing. Penn  State  Berks.  Poet  Ann  Gasser 
and  Penn  State  Berks  students  will  read 
favorite  children's  verses. 

■  Tuesday,  April  15:  "Poetry  Panel  and 
Reading:  Published  Writers  Read  and  Dis- 
cuss Their  Writing  Process"  will  be  pre- 
sented at  7  p.m.  in  Freyberger  Art  Gallery, 
Penn  State  Berks.  The  panel  will  feature 
Ace  Boggess,  as  well  as  other  poets. 

■  Wednesday,  April  16:  "The  Gray 
Zone:  Prose  Poems/Poetic  Prose  —  A 
Reading  and  Writing  Workshop"  will  be 
presented  at  4:30  p.m.  in  MOD  Building, 
Penn  State  Lehigh  Valley. 

■  Wednesday,  April  23:  New  York  Poet 
Gerry  Gomez  Pearlberg  will  read  at  4:30 
p.m.  in  MOD  Building.  Penn  State  Lehigh 
Valley. 

The  events  are  free  to  the  public.  For 
information,  call  Jayne  Brown  at  (610)  396- 
6041. 

Concert  scheduled 

The  Munzer-Patterson  Duo  will  perform  at 
2  p.m.  Sunday.  April  6,  on  the  Helen  Buck 
O'Neill  Stage  in  Sutherland  Auditorium, 
Penn  State  Abington. 

Soprano  Susan  Leider  Munzer  and 
mezzo-soprano  Stephanie  Dodd  Patterson 
will  perform  classical  and  popular  music. 
The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 


The  Northeast  Photography  Club  will  hold  its  annual  Spring  Juried  Exhibit  through  April  16  in  the  Study  Learning  Center  on  the  Penn 
State  Worthington  Scranton  campus.  It  will  feature  the  photos  of  club  members  Ron  Rogers  and  Mike  Coviello.  Photos  from  the 
exhibit  includes  "Dreamin,'  "   left,  and  "Lonely  Silo,"  right. 


With  change  to  spare,  50  Cent  hip-hops  here 

The  hip-hop  group  50  Cent  will  perform  at 
7:30  p.m.  Friday,  April  25,  at  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center  on  the  University  Park  cam- 


pus. 

The  group  is  touring  in  support  of  its 
album,  "Get  Rich  or  Die  Tryin'." 

The  group  Clipse  is  the  opening  act. 

Reserved,  theatre-style  seating  and  gen- 
eral admission  floor  tickets  cost  $32.50. 


BRYCE  JORDAN  CENTER 

Tickets  are  available  at  The  Bryce  Jor- 
dan Ticket  Center,  Eisenhower  Auditorium, 
select  Vni-Marts,  Commonwealth  Campus 
ticket  outlets,  fry  phone  at  (814)  865-5555 
or  (800)  863-3336,  or  online  at 
h  ttp://w  w  w.  bjc.  psu.  edu. 


For  information  and  registration,  call 
(215)  881-7368  or  (215)  881-7661. 

Student  art  exhibit 

The  works  of  student  artists  will  be  fea- 
tured at  the  fifth  annual  Student  Art  Exhib- 
it April  6  through  23  in  the  Woodland 
Library  on  the  Penn  State  Abington  cam- 
pus. 

The  multi-media  exhibition  by  students 
includes  sculptures,  ceramics,  paintings 
and  drawings. 

An  opening  reception  will  be  held  from 
2  to  4  p.m.  Sunday,  April  6,  in  the  library.  It 
is  free  to  the  public. 

For  information,  call  (215)  881-7368  or 
(215)  881-7661. 

Comedian  to  perform 

Award-winning  comedian  Buzz  Sutherland 
will  perform  at  7  p.m.  Monday,  April  7,  in 
the  Hiller  Building  Student  Union  on  the 
Penn  State  DuBois  campus. 


The  event  is  free  to  the  public,  however 
no  one  under  age  17  will  be  admitted. 

Buzz  Sutherland  is  the  2002  NACA 
Campus  Entertainer  of  the  Year  and  the 
2002  NACA  Comedy  Entertainer  of  the 
Year. 

For  information,  call  (814)  375-4766  or 
(800)  346-ROAR. 

'Horrors'  to  be  staged 

The  Penn  State  Schuylkill  Drama  Club  and 
Theater  282  class  will  present  the  dark 
musical,  "Little  Shop  of  Horrors,"  from 
April  3  to  6  in  the  John  E.  Morgan  Audito- 
rium on  the  campus. 

The  show  dates  and  times  are:  7:30  p.m. 
April  3  and  4;  2  and  7:30  p.m.  April  5;  and  2 
p.m.  April  6. 

Tickets  cost  $10  each  and  are  free  to 
Penn  State  Schuylkill  students  (with  a  $5 
refundable  deposit).  Tickets  for  senior  citi- 
zens and  all  area  students  are  $8.  Call 
(570)  385-6049  for  tickets. 

For  information  about  the  play,  e-mail 


Cathy  Fiorillo  at  ccf3@psu.edu  or  Jodi 
Staller  at  zjs7@psu.edu  or  call  (570)  385- 
6221. 

Photo  club  exhibits 

Perm  State  Worthington  Scranton  will  be 
host  to  the  Northeast  Photography  Club's 
Spring  Juried  Exhibit  through  April  16  in 
the  campus  Study  Learning  Center.  The 
event  is  free  to  the  public. 

The  exhibition  will  feature  approximate- 
ly 30  selected  black-and-white  and  color 
photographs  by  members  of  the  Northeast 
Photography  Club. 

For  information,  call  Bernie  Andreoli  at 
(570)  457-4807  or  Penn  State  Worthington 
Scranton  at  (570)  963-2580.  Information  is 
also  available  at  http://www. 
northeastphotographyclub.  org 

Dance,  'Doll'  performances 

Dance  and  theater  performances  by  stu- 
dents at  Penn  State  Abington  are  part  of 
the  April  arts  calendar. 

Henrik  Ibsen's  "A  Doll's  House"  will  be 
performed  at  8  p.m.  April  23  through  26  on 
the  Helen  Buck  O'Neill  Stage  in  the 
Sutherland  Auditorium.  Tickets  are  $5  per 
person. 

The  Spring  Dance  Concert  will  be  per- 
formed at  8  p.m.  April  24  and  25  on  the 
Mezzanine  of  the  Physical  Education 
Building.  Tickets  are  $5  for  adults  and  $1 
for  children  under  12  years  of  age. 

For  information,  call  (215)  881-7368  or 
(215)  881-7661. 
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March  28  -  April  6 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Sunday,  March  30 

School  of  Visual  Arts  Graduate  Research  Exhi- 
bition reception,  3  to  4:30  p.m.,  HUB-Robe- 
son  Center. 

Tuesday,  April  1 

Spring  Career  Days,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 

MUSIC 

Saturday,  March  29 

Tim  McGraw,  8  p.m..  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 

For  tickets,  call  (814)  865-5555. 
Sunday,  March  30 
Essence  of  Joy,  Spring  Concert,  4  p.m.,  Esber 

Recital  Hall.  Tickets  are  available  at  the 

door. 
Yanni,  7:30  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center.  For 

tickets,  call  (814)  865-5555. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  March  28 

Guillermo  Mena  Marugan  on  "Quantum  Cylin- 
drical Waves  in  General  Relativity  and  Lin- 
earized Gravity,"  11  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Lab- 
oratory. 
Bryan  Dillehay  on  "Performance  of  Bt  Corn 
Hybrids,  their  Near  Isolines  and  Leading 
Corn  Hybrids  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land," 3:35  p.m.,  101  Agricultural  Sciences 
and  Industries. 
Michael  Delp  on  "The  Effects  of  Microgravity  on 
Skeletal  Muscle  Vascular  Function  and 
Structure,"  4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiologi- 
cal Research  Center. 
Monday,  March  31 

Cristina  Nita-Rotaru  on  "Secure  Group  Commu- 
nication," 10  a.m.,  302  Pond  Laboratory. 
Reuben  Ambenge  on  "Intramolecular  [4+2) 
Cycloadditions  of  2-Amidofurans,""ll:15 
a.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 
James  Brasfield  on  "South:  A  Morphology," 

12:40  p.m.,  102  Kern. 
Peter  Shawhan  on  "First  LIGO  Search  for  Bina- 
ry Inspirals,"  3  p.m.,  318  Osmond  Laborato- 
ry- 
Susan  Squier  on  "Meditating  on  Disability,"    . 

6:30  p.m.,  101  Pattee  Library. 
Shmuel  Weinberger  on  "Complexity  and  Geo- 
metric Optimization,"  8  p.m.,  Ill  Wartik 
Laboratory. 
Tuesday,  April  1 

Tony  Auth  on  "Sacred  Cows  Make  the  Best 
Hamburgers,"  11:30  to  1  p.m.,  The  Penn 
Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel.  For  tickets, 
call  (814)  865-7590. 
Jamie  Williams  on  "Spin  Dynamics  in  Ultracold 
Quantum  Gases,"  3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey 
Laboratory. 
Shmuel  Weinberger  on  "The  Case  of  Embed- 
ding," 4:30  p.m.,  109  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Wednesday,  April  2 

Rong  Jin  on  "Machine  Learning  in  Difficult  Situ- 
ations," 10  a.m.,  302  Pond  Laboratory. 


"Collages,"  by  Ken  Graves,  will  be  on  exhibit  through  April  30  in  the  Robeson  Gallery  of  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  Illustrations  for  the  images  were  collected  from  early  20th  century  manuals,  magazines,  medical  books  and  catalogs 


William  T.  Trent  on  "The  Long  Road  to  Graduate 
Education,"  3  p.m.,  Alumni  Lounge,  The  Nit- 
tany  Lion  Inn. 

Shmuel  Weinberger  on  "The  Local-Global  Princi- 
ple for  Singular  Spaces,"  4:30  p.m.,  109 
Osmond  Laboratory. 

Thursday,  April  3 

Marshall  Newton  on  "Energy  Gaps  and  Control 
of  Electron  Transfer,"  12:15  p.m.,  S5  • 
Osmond  Laboratory. 

Marshall  Newton  on  "Energy  Gaps  and  Control 
of  Electron  Transfer,"  2:30  p.m.,  S5 
Osmond  Laboratory. 

Alan  Kostelecky  on  a  subject  to  be  announced, 
4  p.m.,  117  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Shmuel  Weinberger  on  "The  Calculus  of  Sym- 
metry," 4:30  p.m.,  109  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Friday,  April  4 

Mike  Ashley  on  "Curvature  Singularities  and  A- 
Boundry  Singularity  Theorems  for  Space- 
Time,"  11  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Jim  Kubicki  on  "Molecular  Modeling  in  Environ- 
mental Chemistry,"  2:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond 
Laboratory. 


Mark  Bradshaw  on  "Accounting  Choice,  Home 
Bias  and  U.S.  Investment  in  Non-U.S. 
Firms,"  3:30  to  5  p.m.,  333  Beam. 

Barry  Braun  on  "Sex  Differences  in  Exercise 
Metabolism,"  4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physio- 
logical Research  Center. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

"A  Journey  Across  Asia:  Enduring  Traditions  and 
Customary  Goods,"  through  July  3. 

"In  the  Company  of  Men,"  photographs  by  Ken 
Graves  and  Eva  Lipman,  through  April  30. 

"Collages,"  by  Ken  Graves,  through  April  30. 

"Fiber:  Abstract  Essence."  by  Akiko  Kotani, 
through  April  30. 

"Artisans  in  Afghanistan:  Ordinary  Objects,  Extra- 
ordinary Skills,"  through  July  3. 

Sculpture  by  Joe  Mooney,  through  May  30. 

"Healing  Gardens  Quilts,"  April  4  through  May 
18. 

School  of  Visual  Arts  Graduate  Research  Exhibi- 
tion, through  April  6. 


North  Halls 

"Photography  by  Jason  Fagone,"  through  May 
26. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"An  Endless  Panorama  of  Beauty:  From  the  Jean 
and  Alvin  Snowiss  Collection,"  through  May  16. 

"Rodin's  Obsession:  The  Gates  of  Hell,  Selec- 
tions from  the  Iris  and  B.  Gerald  Cantor  Col- 
lection," by  sculptor  Auguste  Rodin,  through 
June  1. 

Pattee  and  Patemo  Library  exhibit  areas 

"Marianne  Moore:  Poet,  Critic  and  Connoisseur," 
through  June  13. 

"Artists'  Books,"  student  artwork  from  Art  446, 
through  May  1. 

"Schwab  Auditorium:  100  Years  of  Success," 
through  April  10. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  includ- 
ing sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a  detailed  list- 
ing of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes'  confer- 
ences, visit  the  Web  at  http://<mm. 
outreach. psu.  edu/conferences.html. 


Information  for  publication  in  Intercom  should  be  sent  In  the  body  of  an  e-mail  —  not  as  an  attachment  -  to  AMounfa@Dsu.edu  by  noon  on  the  deadline  day 
Due  to  the  volume  of  information  received,  hard  copy  or  faxed  material  will  not  be  accepted  for  publication  unless  the  sender  does  not  have  access  to  e-mail. 
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Maple  harvest  time 


It's  maple  harvest  time  at  Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Center.  The  work  has  begun  at  the  center  to  tap  maple  trees,  gather  sap  and 
cook  it  down  into  syrup.  Here,  student  volunteers  Tessa  Gross,  left,  Jamie  Palmer  and  Clif  Castleman  were  dressed  in  period 
costume  as  they  demonstrated  sugaring  techniques  used  by  Native  Americans,  pioneers  and  modern-day  farmers.  The  center's 
annual  Maple  Harvest  Festival  was  held  March  22  and  23.  For  details,  check  the  Web  at  http://www.ShaversCreek.org/notices/ 
maple/default,  asp 

Photos:  Greg  Grieco 


Julie  Fruit  demonstrates  to  students 
from  Juniata  Valley  how  to  tap  a  sugar 
maple  tree,  above.  Below,  George 
Vahoviak,  program  director  at  Shaver's 
Creek  Environmental  Center,  checks  the 
syrup  level  in  the  vat  that  feeds  the 
sugar  shack  production  area. 


Julie  Fruit,  a  sophomore  in  recreation  and 
park  management,  shows  fifth-graders 
from  Juniata  Valley  how  the  maple  sap  is 
collected  from  trees.  The  students  were  at 
Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Center  on  a 
field  trip  recently. 


Clif  Castleman  and  Jamie  Palmer  cook  the 
maple  sap  down  into  syrup. 
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Ag  research  goes  digital 


Peter  Tozer,  assistant  professor  of  animal  science  in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  checks  data  on  the  cows  in  the  barns  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  Thanks  to  the  extension  of  fiber  optic  networking  to  the  barns  and  other  facilities,  he  and  others  are 
able  to  do  research  on  the  metabolic  and  milk  production  processes  of  livestock  that  were  not  possible  before. 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Extensive,  $15.8  million  network  upgrade 
advances  research,  educational  experiences 


By  Heather  Herzog  and  Julie  Eble 

Information  Technology  Services 

The  recent  completion  of  a  massive, 
multi-year,  multi-million  dollar  proj- 
ect to  expand  and  upgrade  the 
telecommunications  infrastructure 
al  University  Park  has  made  several 
important  research  projects  possible  and  a 


large  number  of  new  services  available  to 
the  Penn  State  community. 

By  greatly  magnifying  the  bandwidth  of 
Internet  connections  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity and  increasing  the  number  of  places 
these  connections  are  available,  the  network 
expansion  has  made  it  possible  for 
researchers  to  do  such  things  as  search  dig- 
ital resources  more  quickly  and  transmit 


video  and  three-dimensional  images  to  col- 
leagues around  the  world.  The  project  also, 
for  the  first  time,  extended  High-speed  Inter- 
net access  to  numerous  buildings  through- 
out the  University,  including  the  dairy  com- 
plex and  many  classroom  facilities.  This  has 
allowed  agricultural  researchers  to  access 
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$10  million  gift 
aids  construction 
of  SALA  building 

The  University's  plans  to  construct  a  new 
home  for  its  School  of  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Architecture  are  now  becom- 
ing reality,  thanks  to  a  $10  million  gift 
from  a  Pittsburgh  couple,  H.  Campbell 
"Cal"  Stuckeman  and  his  late  wife, 
Eleanor  Stuckeman. 

Cal  Stuckeman,  a  1937  Penn  State 
graduate  and  a  registered  architect,  is 
retired  president  and  chairman  of  The 
Precise  Corp.,  a  manufacturer  of  machine 
tools  and  measuring  devices.  Eleanor 
Stuckeman  participated  in  planning  for 
their  gift  before  she  died  in  January  2002. 

The  University's  Board  ofTrustees  will 
be  asked  to  recognize  the  donors'  gen- 
erosity and  vision  by  naming  the  facility 
the  Stuckeman  Family  Building,  accord- 
ing to  President  Graham  B.  Spanier. 

Groundbreaking  ceremonies  were 

SALA,  page  2 

University  a  leader 
in  consumption 
of  wind  energy 

By  Bill  Campbell 

Special  to  Intercom 

With  deference  to  Bob  Dylan,  "The 
answer,  my  friend,  is  blowin'  in  the  wind. 
The  answer  is  blowin'  in  the  wind." 

And,  in  seeking  the  answer  to  clean, 
environmentally  friendly  energy  to  help 
meet  its  extensive  electrical  power 
needs,  the  University  has  become  one  of 
the  largest  purchasers  of  wind  power  in 
the  United  States. 

Penn  State  made  its  first  commitment 
to  wind  energy  in  October  2001  with  a 
five-year  contract  for  the  purchase  of  5 
percent  —  or  13.2  million-kilowatt  hours 

Wind  energy,  page  4 
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Private  Giving 

Foundation's  gift  will  help 
Philadelphia  students  succeed 


Penn  State  has  teamed  up  with 
the  Philadelphia-based  Brook  J. 
Lenfest  Foundation,  Philadel- 
phia Futures  and  White- 
Williams  Scholars  to  create  a 
new  undergraduate  scholarship 
initiative  at  the  University. 

The  Brook  J.  Lenfest  Schol- 
arship Program  will  assist  eligi- 
ble low-income  Philadelphia 
public  high  school  students  who 
show  the  motivation  and  aca- 
demic ability  to  attend  Penn  State  and  suc- 
ceed in  their  life  pursuits. 

The  University  will  manage  and  operate 
the  program  in  cooperation  with  the 
Lenfest  Foundation,  and  Philadelphia 
Futures  and  White-Williams  Scholars,  two 
Philadelphia-based  organizations  that  help 
financially  disadvantaged  Philadelphia  pub- 
lic high  school  students  to  graduate  and 
pursue  further  education. 

The  foundation,  headed  by  Brook  J. 
Lenfest,  will  initially  provide  an  estimated 
$1.4  million  for  the  first  four  to  five  years  of 
the  program.  The  foundation's  gift,  in  com- 
bination with  traditional  forms  of  financial 
aid,  will  cover  the  college  costs  of  Lenfest 
Scholars  through  all  eligible  years  of  atten- 
dance at  Penn  State. 

Lenfest  is  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Brooks  Capital  Group,  based  in 
Bala  Cynwyd,  which  invests  in  both  public 
and  private  companies,  particularly  compa- 
nies that  relate  to  media,  telecommunica- 
tions and  the  Internet,  especially  Philadel- 
phia-area firms.  He  also  is  chairman  of  Net- 
Carrier,  an  integrated  communications 
provider  in  the  Delaware  Valley  area. 


H 


Philadelphia  Futures  and 
White-Williams  Scholars  will 
work  cooperatively  with  high 
school  counselors  to  identify 
likely  Lenfest  scholarship  candi- 
dates and  will  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Penn  State 
Philadelphia  Community 
Recruitment  Center  to  assist  eli- 
gible students  in  applying  for 
^  admission,  financial  aid  and 

scholarship  support,  as  well  as 
assist  with  the  scholarship  selection 
process. 

The  University  will  manage  the  admis- 
sions and  financial  aid  program  process- 
es and  also  the  Lenfest  Scholarship  appli- 
cation and  selection  processes  through 
the  Office  of  Student  Aid,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Penn  State  Philadelphia  Com- 
munity Recruitment  Center  and  Acade- 
mic Advancement  Programs.  In  addition, 
the  University  will  make  available  on 
both  campuses  opportunities  for  aca- 
demic and  social  support,  including  addi- 
tional courses  to  counter  any  academic 
deficiencies,  counseling  and  tutoring 
services,  and  a  residential  learning  expe- 
rience for  first-year  students  at  Universi- 
ty Park. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  recruit  at 
least  15  Lenfest  Scholars  for  admission  this 
fall.  Additional  students  will  be  recruited 
over  the  next  four  years.  Provided  that  the 
students  meet  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  Penn  State,  the  foundation  will  guar- 
antee each  scholarship  until  graduation  as 
long  as  the  student  maintains  satisfactory 
academic  progress  toward  a  degree. 


The  official  groundbreaking  ceremony  for  the  SALA  Building  took  place  Saturday,  March 
29,  at  University  Park.  The  111,382-square-foot  structure,  scheduled  to  be  completed 
in  August  2004,  will  be  located  adjacent  to  the  Arts  Building,  between  the  Palmer 
Museum  of  Art  and  Beam  Building.  It  is  the  first  new  Penn  State  building  designed  to 
meet  the  national  criteria  for  certification  as  environmentally  friendly  "sustainable 
architecture"  adhering  to  Leadership  in  Energy  and  Environmental  Design. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 
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held  Saturday  March  29.  Construction  is 

scheduled  for  completion  by  August  2004. 

The  state-of-the-art  facility  will  be  locat- 
ed adjacent  to  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art 
It  will  provide  studios,  laboratories  and 
office  space  for  the  school,  which  was  cre- 
ated in  1996  and  is  one  of  the  few  of  its  kind 
nationwide.  The  projected  cost  of  $23.5  mil- 
lion will  be  met  with  combined  private  gifts 
and  University  funds. 

The  School  of  Architecture  and  Land- 
scape Architecture,  part  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture,  enrolls  about  550 
students  and  has  55  faculty.  It  is  currently 
housed  in  a  series  of  engineering  units  (A, 
B,  C,  D,  and  E)  built  between  1911  and 
1920,  which  are  located  across  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus  from  the  college's  other 
facilities.  The  new  building  will  he  located 
with  the  rest  of  the  college  to  create  a  com- 
mon learning  environment 


The  Stuckemans  have  a  long  association 
with  the  University.  Cal  Stuckeman's  father, 
Herman  Stuckeman,  and  uncle,  Howard 
Stuckeman,  graduated  from  Penn  State,  in 
1909  and  1925,  respectively.  Also,  Cal  and 
Eleanor  met  at  Penn  State  when  Cal  was  an 
undergraduate. 

The  Stuckemans  have  been  generous 
supporters  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture, which  has  named  its  Stuckeman 
Center  for  Design  Computing  in  their 
honor.  Cal  Stuckeman  also  serves  as  hon- 
orary chair  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture's segment  of  the  University's  Grand 
Destiny  capital  campaign.  The  Stuckemans' 
grandson,  Phillip,  is  an  undergraduate  in 
the  Eberly  College  of  Science. 

In  2000,  Penn  State  named  Cal  Stucke- 
man a  Distinguished  Alumnus,  the  highest 
honor  it  can  bestow  on  one  of  its  graduates, 
in  recognition  of  his  life  achievements. 


Citizens  Bank  Foundation  gives  $500,000  to  Downtown  Theatre  project 


Citizens  Bank  Foundation  has  given  $500,000  to  help  cre- 
ate the  Penn  State  Downtown  Theatre  Center. 

In  recognition  of  the  foundation's  generosity,  the  13,000- 
square-foot,  150-seat,  two-story  live  theatre  space  inside  the 
building  will  be  named  the  Citizens  Bank  Theatre.  The  Penn 
State  Downtown  Theatre  Center,  in  the  former  Danks 
department  store  building,  will  open  its  doors  for  ticket  sales 
on  May  19,  with  its  first  show  previewing  June  2. 

In  addition  to  the  theatre  space,  which  includes  the  stage 
and  seating  area,  the  Penn  State  Downtown  Theatre  Center 
will  hold  a  ticket  center,  fine  arts  gallery,  lobby,  dressing  rooms 
and  an  administrative  office.  The  entrance  is  on  Allen  Street 

The  Citizens  Bank  Foundation  is  the  principal  charitable 
contributions  vehicle  of  Citizens  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
foundation's  support  is  focused  on  housing,  community 
development  and  basic  human  needs. 


"Penn  State's  vision  is  to  provide  a  quality  educational 
experience  for  our  theatre  students  in  a  downtown  venue 
that  will  engage  the  community  and  stimulate  the  economic 
vitality  of  the  region,"  said  President  Graham  B.  Spanier. 
"The  support  from  the  Citizens  Bank  Foundation  will  play 
a  major  part  in  achieving  this  vision." 

The  theatre,  intended  for  both  town  and  gown  use,  will 
provide  the  first  performing  arts  center  in  the  downtown 
business  district  of  State  College  and  alleviate  the  limited 
facilities  burden  for  students  and  faculty  in  the  School  of  The- 
atre and  its  professional  arm,  Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage. 
The  School  of  Theatre  has  long  sought  a  third  performance 
space  to  complement  two  existing  theatres  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus,  The  Playhouse  and  The  Pavilion,  according 
to  Dan  Carter,  director  of  Penn  State's  School  of  Theatre. 

"We  couldn't  be  happier  with  this  opportunity  to  reach 


out  to  existing  and  new  audiences,  an  opportunity  that  only 
a  theatre  in  the  heart  of  town  can  offer,"  said  Carter.  This 
is  an  exhilarating  time  for  Penn  State  Theatre  and  the  com- 
munity, and  I  foresee  exciting  things  in  our  future  due  to 
the  ongoing  support  of  President  Spanier  and  our  downtown 
business  partners." 

To  promote  the  new  location,  all  Pennsylvania  Centre 
Stage  shows  for  the  2003  season  will  be  held  in  the  new  the 
atre.  The  Penn  State  Downtown  Theatre  Center  is  another 
example  of  the  longstanding  outreach  mission  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Centre  Stage,  which  serves  both  the  University  com- 
munity and  the  surrounding  region. 

The  theatre's  premiere  season  —  and  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tre Stage's  19th  —  will  open  on  June  2  with  the  Neil  Simon 
comedy  classic  "Broadway  Bound,"  which  will  run  through 
June  21. 
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Digital 
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digital  data  transmitted  to  the 
network  from  transponders 
on  dairy  cows  and  students 
to  converse  with  experts 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

As  an  overall  upgrade 
and  expansion  of  the  Uni- 
versity's telecommunica- 
tions infrastructure,  funded 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  General  Services 
(DGS),  the  seven-year, 
$15.8  million  project 
involved  the  installation  of 
2,000  miles  of  telecommuni- 
cations wiring  and  upgraded 
the  technical  capabilities  in 
more  than  250  technology 
classrooms  and  106  build- 
ings at  University  Park.  In 
addition,  new  fiber  optic 
cabling  enabling  high-speed 
Internet  access  was  extend- 
ed to  approximately  25  more 
buildings,  including  agricul- 
tural facilities. 

"The  process  of  awarding 
large  sums  of  money  to  pur- 
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Small  transponders  attached  to  the  cows'  legs  collect  and 
transmit  the  data  via  the  Internet  to  the  researchers. 


decrease  economic  losses  in 
the  dairy  industry  due  to  the 
decrease  in  milk  yield,  "as 
well  as  labor  and  veterinary 
expenses  caused  by  clinical 
and  sub-clinical  diseases," 
said  Tozer.  "Because  the 
technology  was  previously 
unavailable,  there  was  limit- 
ed research  to  show  any 
health  effects  resulting  from 
a  cow's  daily  activity." 

Concurrently,  Gabriella 
Varga,  distinguished  profes- 
sor of  animal  science,  is 
using  transponder  technol- 
ogy to  monitor  cow  diges- 
tive functions  by  their  feed- 
ing behavior. 

"The  access  to  the 
Internet  has  been  a  won- 
derful tool  for  us  in  this 
regard,"  said  Varga.  "The 
technology  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  know  the  dura- 
tion and  the  number  of 
times  a  cow  feeds  —  infor- 
mation that  can  help  farm- 


chase  telecommunications  equipment  and  other  electron-  ers  know  a  cow's  breeding  potential,  among  other  things." 

ics  for  a  project  of  this  nature,  in  addition  to  funding  the  University  Park  students  also  are  benefiting  from  new 

construction  aspects  of  the  project,  was  a  bold  step  for  both  services  made  possible  by  the  infrastructure  expansion.  For 

the  University  and  the  commonwealth  when  the  project  first  example,  project  funds  enabled  the  University  to  create  a 

began  in  1995,"  said  Steve  Updegrove,  senior  director  of  state-of-the-art  interactive  videoconferencing  classroom  in 

Telecommunications  and  Networking  Services.  "We  under-  108  Wartik  that  uses  a  high-speed  connection  to  facilitate 

stand  that  this  process  now  serves  as  a  model  that  can  be  conferences.  The  highly  automated  classroom  features  cus- 

applied  by  DGS  for  other  such  projects."  torn-made  student  workstations  and  cutting-edge  equip- 

Updegrove  added  that  the  enhanced  telecommunica-  ment  such  as  automated  cameras,  microphones  and  rear 

tions  infrastructure  has  widespread  benefits  for  all  of  the  screen  projection. 


University's  research  activities,  including  the  assessment 
of  national  watersheds;  the  design  of  cutting-edge  archi- 
tecture; international  collaboration;  aerospace  engineering; 
biogenetics;  and  more. 

"We  live  in  an  era  when  research  effort  requires  collec- 
tion and  exchange  of  enormous  volumes  of  data,"  said 


Chris  Churchill,  research  associate  in  the  Department  of 
Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  teaches  an  advanced  level 
course  in  108  Wartik,  which  incorporates  course  materials 
and  instruction  he  designed  around  the  technical  capabili- 
ties of  the  classroom.  His  class  provides  the  students  with 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  discussions,  via  videocon- 


Updegrove.  "The  expanded  infrastructure  means  that  Penn     ferencing  technology,  with  experts  from  worldwide  organ- 


State  can  now  more  easily  accomplish  such  things. 

Faculty,  staff  and  students  also  can  access  important 
resources  such  as  digital  library  information,  University  pol- 
icy data  and  employee  benefit  materials  more  easily,  accord- 
ing to  Updegrove. 

"With  the  completion  of  the  project,  all  Penn  State  com 


izations  such  as  NASA  and  the  SETI  Institute. 

During  each  videoconference,  Churchhill  explains,  stu- 
dents can  see  the  guest  expert  on  the  large  screens  in  the 
front  of  the  room  and  the  expert  can  view  the  entire  class 
from  his  or  her  location.  When  a  student  asks  the  expert  a 
question,  the  automated  control  system  changes  from  a 


munity  members  have  higher  quality  digital  services  and     classroom  view  to  a  tight  shot  of  the  student  speaking. 


better  access  to  more  information.' 

Peter  Tozer,  assistant  professor  of  animal  science  in  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  attests  to  the  value  of  the 
newly  expanded  network.  With  the  extension  of  fiber  to 
agricultural  facilities  such  as  the  cow  barns,  Tozer  said  that 
research  on  the  metabolic  and  milk  production  processes 
of  livestock  is  being  done  in  ways  that  would  have  been 
impossible  before  the  wiring  took  place. 

Tozer's  research  involves  using  a  computerized  dairy 
system  to  tabulate  the  daily  activity  of  cows  along  with  daily 
milk  yield.  Data  is  recorded  from  a  transponder  attached 
to  a  band  on  the  leg  of  the  cow  that  calculates  each  move- 
ment made  by  the  animal.  The  cow's  identification  number, 
milk  production  and  activity  information  then  is  transmitted 
via  the  Internet  each  time  the  cow  enters  the  milking  par- 
lor and  is  milked. 

"The  ability  to  use  this  data  to  detect  health  problems  could 


"I  could  never  achieve  this  kind  of  learning  atmosphere 
by  traditional  lecturing,"  Churchill  added.  "The  guest  speak- 
ers have  said  it's  a  wonderful  experience  to  be  able  to  inter- 
act with  students  in  such  a  direct  manner." 

'This  project  has  helped  pave  the  way  for  further  deliv- 
ery of  high-speed  networking,  state-of-the-art  videoconfer- 
encing and  other  leading-edge  telecommunications  servic- 
es within  classrooms,  offices,  conference  rooms  and  labo- 
ratories," said  Updegrove.  'This  infrastructure  is  critical  to 
Penn  State's  use  of  the  latest  networking  technologies  for 
research  and  learning,  and  for  support  of  future  Internet 
applications." 

For  more  information,  check  the  Web  at 
http://tns.  Its.psu.  edu/ projects/ dgsproject/dgsproject.  html. 

Heather  Herzog  can  be  reached  at  heh4@psu.edu.  Julie 
Eble  can  be  reached  at  juliee@psu.edu. 


Eg  Cost-saving  tip 


Following  is  a  cost-saving  tip  submitted  to  Intercom: 

■  When  leaving  the  office,  close  all  windows  to 
keep  energy  costs  down. 


Suggestions  for  cost-saving  tips  should  be  sent 
to  editorial  assistant  Chris  Koleno  at 
CKoleno@psu.edu 

OBITUARIES 

Paul  E.  Benner,  coordinator  of  administrative  services, 
continuing  education  in  Division  of  Outreach  and  Coop- 
erative Extension,  from  May  1,  1940,  until  his  retirement 
May  1,  1976;  died  Feb.  23,  at  the  age  of  88. 

Melvin  Bennett,  associate  librarian  in  University 
Libraries,  from  Feb.  1,  1965,  until  his  retirement  June 
30,  1980;  died  Feb.  2.  He  was  83. 

Helmut  J.  Golatz,  professor  emeritus  of  labor  studies, 
from  Sept.  1,  1952,  until  his  retirement  Jan.  1,  1982;  died 
Feb.  15,  at  the  age  of  86. 

Marilyn  M.  Kemp,  staff  assistant  V  in  University  Libraries, 
from  Aug.  15, 1983,  until  her  retirement  Aug.  19,  2000; 
died  March  1.  She  was  64. 

Jonas  E.  Ripka,  custodian  in  the  HUB-Robeson  Center, 
from  Sept.  1,  1948,  until  his  retirement  Jan.  1,  1974;  fJied 
March  5,  at  the  age  of  92. 

Sophia  M.  Roan,  clerk,  accounting  in  Housing  and  Food 
Services,  from  June  14,  1965,  until  her  retirement  April 
1,  1982;  died  Dec.  21.  She  was  85. 

Lois  K.  Rowan,  residence  hall  worker  in  Housing  and 
Food  Services,  from  Nov.  1,  1959,  until  her  retirement 
May  4,  1985;  died  Feb.  24,  at  the  age  of  78. 

Mildred  E.  Space,  residence  hall  worker  at  Penn  State 
Erie,  from  SepL  10,  1971.  until  her  retirement  Oct  2, 
1982;  died  Feb.  14.  She  was  80. 

PENN  STATERS 

The  most  recent  listing  of  Penn  Staters  can  be  found  on 
the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2003/April3/pennstaters.html 

PROMOTIONS 

The  most  recent  listing  of  promotions  can  be  found  on 
the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2003/April3/promotions.html 


Spring  ahead 


Sunday,  April  6,  marks  the 
start  of  Daylight  Saving 
Time,  so  don't  forget  to  set 
your  clocks  ahead  an  hour 
before  going  to  sleep  Sat- 
urday night. 
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annually  —  of  total  electricity  demands  at 

the  University  Park  campus. 

It  strengthened  its  leadership  role  last 
July  through  another  five-year  contract  for 
the  annual  purchase  of  4.5  million-kilowatt 
hours  at  non-University  Park  campuses. 

University  officials  estimate  the  environ- 
mental benefits  of  purchasing  the  output  of 
more  Lhan  four,  220-foot-lall  wind  turbines 
are  equivalent  to  saving  59  million  pounds 
of  coal  usage,  taking  some  29,000  cars  off 
the  road  or  planting  more  than  28,712 
acres  of  trees  each  year. 

"Wind  power  proved  a  perfect  opportu- 
nity to  demonstrate  Penn  States  environ- 
mental leadership  and  reduce  national 
dependence  on  fossil  fuels,"  said  Ford 
Stryker,  deputy  associate  vice  president  for 
Physical  Plant  and  manager  of  Environ- 
mental Strategy  for  Finance  and  Business. 
"Our  use  of  wind  power  also  helps  support 
the  new  renewable  energy  market  in  Penn- 
sylvania so  that  it  will  become  increasingly 
desirable  and  affordable  to  all  Pennsylvani- 
ans." 

While  wind  energy  is  the  world's  fastest 
growing  form  of  electricity  generation,  it's 
estimated  that  about  60  percent  of  electrici- 
ty currently  used  in  Pennsylvania  is  gener- 
ated from  coal  and  another  37  percent 
comes  from  nuclear  power.  Only  a  fraction 
comes  from  wind  and  other  renewable 
resources  such  as  hydroelectric  and  solar. 

According  to  Doug  Donovan,  energy 
program  engineer  in  Physical  Plant,  the 
wind  power  purchase  supports  the  Univer- 
sity's Environmental  Strategy  to  move 
toward  sustainable  practices  and  enables 
Penn  State  to  play  a  role  in  helping  the 
emerging  renewable  energy  market 

"In  evaluating  various  'green'  or  envi- 
ronmentally friendly  power  options,"  he 
said,  "we  felt  that  wind  power  was  the  best 
renewable  energy  choice.  There  is  enough 
wind  power  to  provide  all  of  the  United 
States'  energy  needs.  The  problem  is  to 
get  the  power  from  where  the  wind  blows 
to  where  energy  is  needed  and  used.  We 
are  trying  to  make  this  a  Pennsylvania 
project,  using  Pennsylvania  wind  to  offset 
power  generated  by  coal-fired  plants  in 
Pennsylvania." 

Penn  State's  source  for  wind-generated 
electricity  is  Community  Energy  Inc. 
(CED,  a  leading  green  electricity  market- 
ing company  based  in  Wayne.  CEI  devel- 
ops and  markets  wind  power,  including 
two  new  wind  farms  in  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania's Fayette  and  Somerset  counties. 
The  15-megawatt  (MW)  Mill  Run  and  the 
9-MW  Somerset  Wind  farms  produce  24 
MW  of  new  wind  generation  utilizing  16 
state-of-the-art  1.5-MW  GE  wind  turbines 
that  are  some  of  the  largest  ever  used  in 
the  country.  Their  three,  230-foot  diameter 
blades  rotate  11  to  20  revolutions  per 
minute,  start  turning  at  wind  speeds  of 
seven  miles  an  hour  and  turn  off  at  56 
miles  an  hour. 
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Penn  State's  source  for  wind-generated  electricity  is  Community  Energy  Inc.  The  company  develops  and  markets  wind  power  from  wind 
farms  including  the  Exelon-Community  Energy  Somerset  Wind  Farm,  visible  from  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  southeast  of  Pittsburgh. 


Proponents  of  wind  power  are  quick  to 
point  out  its  benefits: 

■  Wind  energy  is  a  100  percent  emis- 
sion and  pollution-free  renewable 
resource,  while  conventional  fossil  fuel 
electricity  generation  is  the  leading  con- 
tributor to  acid  rain,  smog,  global  warming 
and  poor  air  quality. 

■  Wind  energy  is  a  fuel-free,  home- 
grown source  of  electricity  generation  that 
offers  long-term  stable  energy  prices,  and 
has  the  potential  to  lead  the  way  to  United 
State's  energy  independence. 

■  Wind  energy  brings  jobs  and  revenue 
for  rural  communities,  both  in  royalties  to 
landowners  and  as  a  tax  base. 

And  it's  getting  cheaper.  The  cost  of 
wind  energy  has  dropped  from  38  to  40 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour  in  1980  to  4  to  7 
cents  today,  compared  to  three  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour  for  fossil  fuel  and  nuclear 
power. 

"We  believe  the  gap  will  continue  to 
shrink  in  the  next  10  to  15  years  as  this 
new  technology  becomes  more  afford- 
able," John  Halley,  CEI  sales  director,  said. 
"The  gap  is  lessened  even  more  if  the 
costs  of  pollution  and  environmental  and 
health  concerns  associated  with  fossil  fuels 
are  taken  into  consideration.  If  new  leaders 
in  the  field  such  as  Penn  State  are  willing 
to  pay  a  premium  cost  now  to  develop  new 


wind  farms,  the  cost  will  drop  and  every- 
one will  benefit  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
We  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  mar- 
ketplace for  wind  power  on  the  East  Coast 
and  that  these  customer-driven  projects 
can  be  developed  economically." 

Halley  said  the  2001  major  purchase  of 
wind  energy  by  Penn  State,  Carnegie  Mel- 
lon University  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  led  to  a  total  of  32  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  state,  including  the 
State  System  of  Higher  Education,  making 
a  commitment  to  wind  energy. 

"It  is  a  nationally  leading  effort  in  high- 
er education  and  has  directly  led  to  the 
development  of  more  wind  farms,"  he 
added.  "We  hope  other  leading  universities 
in  New  Jersey,  Washington  D.C.,  and 
Maryland  take  a  leadership  role  and  follow 
suit,  and  over  time,  we  hope  universities 
add  more  wind  power  to  their  energy  port- 
folios, especially  as  the  cost  comes  down. 
More  wind  farms  are  being  built.  The 
largest  wind  farm  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  44-turbine,  66-MW  Mountaineer 
Wind  Energy  Center  in  West  Virginia 
came  online  in  December.  Seven  projects, 
including  the  61-MW  Pocono  Wind  Farm 
near  Scranton,  are  planned  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  others  are  planned  for  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia. 

"There  is  a  need  to  support  the  technol- 


ogy today  in  order  to  support  the  future. 
Universities  are  the  natural  leaders  who 
understand  the  benefits  of  renewable  ener- 
gy. We  believe  they  have  been  the  models 
for  business  and  industry  to  follow." 

For  its  efforts  in  promoting  renewable 
energy,  Penn  State  has  become  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
agency's  Green  Power  Partnership  and 
received  an  EPA/DOE  2002  Green  Power 
Leadership  Award  and  a  PennFuture  2001 
Green  Power  Award  as  Community  Institu- 
tion of  the  Year. 

Donovan  believes  that  wind  power  has 
the  potential  to  become  a  major  source  of 
electricity  generation  in  the  future. 

"We  continue  to  look  at  ways  of  increas- 
ing the  University's  use  of  renewable  ener- 
gy, particularly  wind  power,"  he  said. 
"Investing  in  green  power  requires  a  Uni- 
versity commitment  and  truly  is  an  invest- 
ment in  state-of-the-art  technology.  We  pay 
a  premium  to  use  green  electricity,  but,  as 
more  projects  are  developed,  the  cost  of 
wind  power  will  come  down.  Eventually, 
there  will  be  little  difference  in  wind  power 
costs  as  opposed  to  traditional  electric 
power  production  and  it  will  become  an 
important  marketplace  competitor." 


Bill  Campbell  can  be  reached  at 
wjcl@psu.edu. 
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The  girders  spanning  North  Atnerton  Street  are  part  of  the  ongoing  construction  of  a  pedestrian  causeway  that  will  provide  safe  tran_sit 
for  walkers  and  bikers  moving  between  West  Campus  and  the  rest  of  University  Park.  The  causeway  is  part  of  the  new  Information 
Sciences  and  Technology  Building.  During  construction,  North  Atnerton  traffic  is  detoured  during  nighttime  hours. 
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North  Atherton  Street  nighttime  closing  resumes 


Nighttime  traffic  on  North  Atherton  Street  is  being  detoured  again 
this  spring  and  summer  to  allow  final  construction  work  on  the  new 
Information  Sciences  and  Technology  (1ST)  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

The  building  features  a  pedestrian  causeway  which  will  cross 
directly  over  North  Atherton  Street  This  causeway  will  provide 
safe  transit  for  pedestrians  and  bicyclists  between  West  Campus 
and  the  University  core. 

The  road  closure  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  motorists  while 
construction  is  completed  above  North  Atherton  Street 

The  nighttime  road  closure  continues  though  July  18.  Daytime 
traffic  will  not  be  affected  since  the  road  closure  will  be  from  9  p.m. 


to  6  a.m.  Sunday  through  Thursday.  There  will  be  no  closure  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights  and  the  road  will  remain  open  through- 
out commencement  and  Central  Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the  Arts 
activities. 

At  night  southbound  traffic  will  be  detoured  along  Park  Avenue 
to  University  Drive  and  then  to  College  Avenue.  Northbound  traf- 
fic will  be  directed  to  Beaver  Avenue,  University  Drive  and  then 
Park  Avenue.  Appropriate  signs  have  been  provided  to  help 
motorists  navigate  the  detour.  It  is  expected  that  many  people  also 
will  use  Burrowes  Road  on  campus  as  a  shortcut  around  the  con- 
struction area. 

Construction  on  the  1ST  Building  will  be  finished  in  November. 
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NEWS  IN  BRIEF 

Intercom  schedule 

The  Intercom  publishing  schedule  for  this 
academic  year  is  coming  to  an  end.  Four 
issues  remain  before  Intercom  ceases  pub- 
lication for  the  summer. 

The  schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the 
academic  year  follows: 

Publication         Copy 

date  deadline 

April  10  April  2 

April  17  April  9 

April  24  April  16 

Mayl  April  23 

Intercom  will  resume  publishing  Sept  4. 
For  the  full  schedule,  check  the  Web.  Go 
to  http://wumpsu.edu/INTERCOM/  and 
click  on  the  link  to  deadlines. 

Wellness  Fair 

The  fourth  annual  Wellness  Fair,  "A 
Healthy  Me  in  2003,"  will  be  held  from  11 
a.m.  to  3  p.m.  April  14  in  Alumni  Hall  at  the 
HUB-Robenson  Center,  University  Park. 

The  Kinesiology  492W  class  will  be  the 
host  for  the  event  Visitors  can  find  out  per- 
sonal health  information  such  as  their 
blood  pressure  and  participate  in  activities 
and  programs  to  promote  healthier  eating 
habits,  entertainment  and  fun. 

For  information,  call  (814)  865-1601  or 
e-mail  ssb5@psu.edu. 

Holiday  announcements 

The  Memorial  Day  holiday  will  be 
observed  officially  by  the  University  on 
Monday,  May  26.  Independence  Day  will 
be  observed  on  Friday,  July  4.  Classes  will 
not  be  in  session  on  either  of  those  days. 

Special  Olympics 

There  still  is  a  need  for  hundreds  of  Spe- 
cial Olympics  volunteers  for  June  5, 6  and 
7.  The  Special  Olympics  Pennsylvania  2003 
Summer  Games  will  take  place  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  The  success  of  the 
games  is  dependent  on  2,500  volunteers  in 
many  different  areas. 

Special  Olympics  Pennsylvania  organiz- 
ers ask  that  community  and  University  vol- 
unteers get  involved  as  support  or  sports 
volunteers.  To  pre-register,  request  a  form 
by  calling  (800)  865-3600  or  send  an  e-mail 
to  Ned  and  Inga  Book  at  bookned- 
@cs.com. 

For  information  about  Special  Olympics 
Pennsylvania,  check  the  Web  at 
http://utww.specialolympicspa.org  or  call 
(8OIDK65-360O. 


BOOK  SHELF 

The  following  faculty  recently  published 
books: 

■  Harry  R.  Allcock,  Evan  Pugh  profes- 
sor of  chemistry.  Chemistry  and  Applica- 
tions of  Polyphosphazenes,  published  by 
Wiley-Interscience. 

■  Henry  A.  Giroux,  Waterbury  chair  pro- 
fessor, The  Abandoned  Generation: 


Democracy  Beyond  the  Culture  of  Fear, 
published  by  Palgrave/Macmillan,  2003; 
and  Public  Spaces/Private  Lives:  Democra- 
cy Beyond  9/11,  published  by  Rowman  ■ 
and  Littlefield,  2003. 

For  details,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2003/April3/bookshelf.html. 


Stay  informed 

Get  the  latest  news  for  and  about  Penn  State  faculty  and  staff  from  the 
Faculty/Staff  Newswire.  This  free  news  service  from  the  editors  of  Intercom  is 
e-mailed  each  week  to  full-time  faculty  and  staff.  Those  who  are  not  full-time  facul- 
ty or  staff  also  may  subscribe  by  visiting  the  Web  at  bttp^/ww*. psu.edu/IMIRCOM/ 
newswire/.  For  information,  e-mail  Annemarie  Mountz  at  AMount2@psu.edu. 
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Previews  on  video  rentals 
filled  with  aggression,  sex 


Pennsylvania's  first  pure  food  laws  were 
pioneer  analyses  of  foods  enabled  the  s 
pure  food  congress,  and  the  federal  go 
devised  by  an  expert  committee  he  heai 


By  Paul  Blaum 
Public  Information 


T 


he  vast  majority  of  movie  previews  on  video  rentals 
feature  scenes  of  violence,  regardless  of  the  MPAA 
ratings  (G,  PG,  PG-13  and  R). 


Sexually  suggestive  scenes  also  are  common,  although 
fewer  than  violent  scenes,  and  are  most  likely  to  appear  on  pre- 
views for  PG-13  and  R-rated  movies,  according  to  a  Penn  State 
study. 

"Our  data  revealed  that  75.7  percent  of  movie  previews  con- 
tained at  least  one  scene  of  aggression,  with  an  average  of  more 
than  two  scenes  per  minute,  and  45.8  percent  contained  one  or 
more  scenes  featuring  guns,  with  an  average  rate  of  two  scenes 
per  minute,"  said  Mary  Beth  Oliver,  associate  professor  of  com- 
munications and  co-director  of  the  Media  Effects  Laboratory. 
"The  sheer  prevalence  of  aggression  and  firearms  in  the  trailers 
suggests  that  we  live  in  a  violent,  gun-oriented  culture,  and  this 
plays  itself  out  in  terms  of  how  we  market  entertainment" 

The  study  also  reported  that  violence  was  common  among 
movie  trailers  directed  to  a  variety  of  age  ranges.  "Comparisons 
between  MPAA  ratings  revealed  that  materials  intended  for  a 
younger  audience  also  featured  a  preponderance  of  violence, 
with  two-thirds  of  previews  for  G/PG 
and  PG-13  rated  films  containing 
at  least  one  scene  of  aggres- 
l,  and  one-third  containing 


at  least  one  gun  scene,"  Oliver  noted. 

In  addition  to  examining  portrayals  of  vio- 
lence, the  study  also  examined  the  presence  of 
sexual  or  erotic  scenes.  In  the  sample  of 
video  previews,  the  average  number  of  sex- 
ual scenes  per  minute  was  1.51,  with  56 
percent  of  the  previews  containing  at 
least  one  instance  of  sexuality. 

However,  the  researchers  rep6rt- 
ed  that  previews  for  G  and  PG-rated 
films  were  less  likely  to  contain 
sexual  scenes  than  were  pre- 
views for  PG-13  and  R-rated 
films. 

'The  idea  that  sexual 
images  are  bad  for 
younger  viewers  but  vio- 
lence is  OK  is  a  value 
system  that  is  curious, 
at  best,"  Oliver  said. 
'The  preponder- 
ance of  social  sci- 
ence research 
on  media  influ- 
ence points 
to  a  host  of 
potentially 
harmful 
effects 
of 


media  vio- 
lence, but  the  enter- 
tainment industry  seems  to  think 
that  violence  is  an  appropriate  selling  tool  for 
young  viewers."  Given  the  prevalence  of  violence  in 
previews  for  movies  directed  toward  youth,  Oliver  suggests  that 
parents  should  be  aware  that  renting  a  G-  or  PG-rated  video 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  trailers  included  on  the 
video  are  devoid  of  aggression. 


Mary  Beth  Oliver,  associate  profess  or  of  c 
violence  depicted  in  movie  previews  in  video  rente 


"Parent 

might  want  to  take 

look  at  the  previews  in  advani 

make  an  informed  decision  as  to  whethe 

allow  their  children  to  watch  them,"  she  added. 

Oliver  and  Sriram  Kalyanaraman,  formerly  a  doctoral  i 

dent  in  the  College  of  Communications  and  now  an  assist 

professor  in  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Commun 

tion  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill,  team* 

to  do  the  research. 

The  researchers  examined  107  movie  previews  featuf 
a  random  sample  of  47  videos  that  were  released  in  the  tl) 
during  1995  and  1996.  The  most  common  genre  in  the  sa 
was  comedy  (21),  followed  by  drama  (18)  and  action  (12) 
views  on  the  videos  ranged  in  length  from  23  to  185  secoi 


PENN  STATE'S  RESEARCH  HERITAGE 

f  founded  on  the  work  of  Penn  State  chemist  William  Frear  (1860-1922),  whose 
,  enforce  truth-in-labeling  laws.  Frear  also  helped  organize  the  first  national 
■nt's  landmark  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906  was  based  on  guidelines 
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Inventing  the  future  at  Penn  State 


nd  co-director  of  the  Media  Effects  Laboratory,  studied  the 
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with  an  average  of  94  seconds. 

"This  study  shows  that  movie  previews  present  viewers  with 
i  condensed  story  of  violence  that  is  likely  unparalleled  by 
almost  any  other  type  of  media  content  commonly  encoun- 
tered," Oliver  said.  "Movie  previews  appear  to  imply  unambigu- 
ously that  what  is  'coming  to  a  theater  near  you'  is  a  film  filled 
with  images  of  violence  and  aggression." 

Although  the  research  did  not  examine  the  effects  of  violent 
images  on  viewers'  movie  selections,  Oliver  said  that  future 
research  should  head  in  that  direction. 

"This  study  tells  us  that  violence  is  used  as  a  selling  tool,  but 
whether  or  not  viewers  want  to  view  violence  is  another  ques- 
tion. Maybe  we  consume  so  much  violent  entertainment  in  our 
culture  simply  because  that  is  what  is  sold  to  us  in  abundance." 

Paul  Blaum  can  be  reached  at  pblaum@psu.edu. 


EVA  J.  PELL,  vice  president  for  research 


Science  and  Research  Communications,  Office  of  University  Relations, 
Vicki  Font;,  nunagcr,  \rtk»psu.edu 


Prepare  to  be  surprised  by  climate  changes 


By  A'ndrea  Elyse  Messer 
Public  Information 

Current  debate  in  the  United  Slates  on  climate  change 
often  focuses  on  whether  things  will  really  be  as  bad  as 
scientists  say  they  will  be,  but  according  to  a  Penn  State 
climatologist,  perhaps  the  question  we  should  be  asking 
is,  are  we  confident  that  things  will  be  as  good  as  they  are 
saying. 

"I  am  not  an  alarmist,"  said  Richard  B.  Alley,  the  Evan 
Pugh  professor  of  geosciences.  "Essentially,  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Panel  on  Climate  Change  is  very  good  and  is 
doing  a  very  good  job." 

The  IPCC  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Meteoro- 
logical Organization  and  operates  through  the  United 
Nations  Environmental  Programme. 

"What  some  policy-makers  are  seeing  as  information 
on  climate  change  looks  nicer  than  what  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen," Alley  said. 

His  concern  is  that  what  eventually  gets  to  policy-mak- 
ers is  an  executive  summary  of  an  executive  summary. 
This  diluted,  abstracted  information  nearly  always  shows 
a  smooth  curve.  Alley,  who  is  recognized  for  illuminating 
the  effects  of  abrupt  climate  change,  is  concerned  that 
changes  will  be  quicker  and  larger  than  currently  predict- 
ed. The  curve  will  be  rough  on  a  daily,  monthly  or  yearly 
basis,  rather  than  the  smooth  curve  that  appears  for  pre-    ■ 
dieted  aggregate  data.  So,  could  changes  in  the  future  be 
bigger  than  what  the  models  predict  they  will  be? 


"If  there  is  one  thing  we  are  almost  positive  of,  it  is  thai 
nature  never  does  anything  smoothly"  Alley  said.  "Scien- 
tists like  to  work  from  models  and  our  current  models  are 
really  pretty  good,  but  we  find  that  models  do  not  make 
changes  as  big  as  nature  did  in  the  past.  Models  are  not 
as  sensitive  to  change  as  nature  is." 

Alley  was  chair  of  the  National  Research  Council's 
Panel  on  Abrupt  Climate  Change.  Given  that  the  future 
could  be  quite  challenging,  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  start 
looking  for  ways  we  can  bend,  rather  than  break,  when  cli- 
mate changes,  Alley  said.  There  is  ample  historic  evidence 
of  human  groups  who  refused  or  were  unable  lo  adapt  to 
climatic  changes  and  their  societies  collapsed  or  failed, 
while  other  groups  adapted  to  the  new  environment  and 
coped  and  sometimes  thrived.  Policy-makers  like  Con- 
gress, federal  agencies  and  even  local  government  that 
must  deal  with  these  changes  when  they  happen  should 
look  at  ways  to  plan  for  changes  in  water  supply,  crop  pro- 
duction, heating  oil  demand,  flood  control  and  other 
things  likely  to  be  affected  by  climate  change.  These 
groups  should  establish  contingencies  to  meet  problems 
with  scarcity  of  resources  before  there  is  competition  for 
these  resources. 

"Likely  we  will  be  surprised  no  matter  how  good  our 
models  are,  and  the  IPCC  and  other  governmental  groups 
need  to  plan  for  this  surprise  and  deal  with  r 
flicts  in  a  progressive  way,"  the  scientist  said. 


A'ndrea  Elyse  Messer  can  be  reached  at  aeml@psu.edu. 


RESEARCH  IN  BRIEF 

Restaurants  follow  the 
pack  on  long-term  debt 

Restaurant  companies  listed  on  the  stock  exchange  fol- 
lowed the  majority  of  firms  in  their  use  of  long-term 
debt,  incurring  less  long-term  debt  when  there  was 
potential  for  growth,  according  to  hospitality  industry 
experts. 

"We  found  that  restaurants  with  a  potential  for 
growth  used  less  long-term  debt  than  those  without 
growth  potential,"  said  Arun  Upneja,  associate  profes- 
sor of  hotel,  restaurant  and  recreation  management. 
"This  is  identical  to  other  market  sectors,  but  differs 
from  the  lodging  industry."  Upneja  and  Michael  C.  Dal- 
bor,  assistant  professor,  University  of  Nevada-Las 
Vegas,  looked  at  restaurant  firms  traded  on  the  stock 
market  as  listed  in  Standard  &  Poors  COMPUSTAT 
database.  They  reported  that  "restaurant  firms 
with  significant  growth  opportunities  tend  to  ut 
less  long-term  debt."  They  also  noted  that  "larg- 
er firms  can  afford  the  higher  fixed  costs 
associated  with  long-term  debt  placement.' 

For  more  of  this  story,  go  to 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/2002/restaurantdebt.html. 


Gene  study:  Humans, 
fruit  flies  are  related 

The  most  comprehensive  genetic  study  to  date  con- 
cerning the  evolutionary  relationships  among  the  three 
animal  species  whose  genes  have  been  completely 
sequenced  —  the  human,  the  fruit  fly,  and  the  nema- 
tode worm  —  has  determined  that  the  human  species 
is  more  closely  related  to  the  fruit  fly  than  to  the  nema- 
tode. 

''We  compared  100  genes  thai  are  common  among 
these  three  species  —  the  largest  data  set  ever  used  to 
address  this  question  —  and  obtained  a  result  that  is 
unambiguous,"  said  S.  Blair  Hedges,  an  evolutionary 
biologist,  whose  research  team  includes  other  scien- 
tists from  Penn  State  and  Japan. 

The  results  of  the  study  by  Hedges  and  his  col- 
leagues overturn  a  popular  recent  hypothesis,  based 
primarily  on  the  study  of  a  single  gene,  and  have 
important  implications  for  research  in  fields  such 
as  medicine  and  developmental  biology. 
For  more  of  the  story,  go  to  http://www. 
science.psu.edu/alert/Hedges4-2002.htm. 
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Awards 


Commission  pays  tribute  to  8 
outstanding  University  women 


April  3,  2003 

3  at  Smeal  named  Brand  Award  recipients 


The  Commission  for  Women  honored 
seven  Achieving  Women  Award  winners 
and  the  recipient  of  the  Rosemary  Schraer 
Award  for  mentoring  at  its  annual  banquet 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

EVa  J.  Pell,  vice  president  for  Research 
and  dean  of  The  Graduate  School,  was 
named  the  Schraer  Award  honoree.  The 
award,  created  in  memory  of  Rosemary 
Schraer,  former  associate  provost  for  Penn 
Stale,  honors  a  current  University  employ- 
ee who  has  excelled  in  helping  others  to 
recognize  and  achieve  their  potential  pro- 
fessionally and  personally.  Pell,  who  was 
recognized  for  her  mentoring  capabilities, 
spoke  of  Schraer  and  others  who  had  been 
her  inspiration  and  mentors. 

The  Achieving  Women  Awards  recog- 
nize women  who  have  achieved  and 
excelled  at  Penn  State  and  in  their  commu- 
nities. Faculty,  exempt  and  nonexempt 
staff,  administrators,  technical  service 
employees,  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  at  all  University  locations  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  the  award. 

The  awardees  are: 

■  Lori  J.  Bechtel,  professor  and  head  of 
biobehavioral  health,  Penn  State  Altoona; 

■  Patricia  G.  Hayes,  manager  of  Library 
Information  Services  in  the  Applied 
Research  Laboratory; 

■  Chris  Koleno,  editorial  assistant,  Inter- 
com, Department  of  Public  Information; 

■  Debbie  Kornian,  food  preparer,  McEl- 
wain  Hall,  Housing  and  Food  Services; 

■  Debbie  Meder,  assistant  controller  and 
director,  financial  officers.  Office  of  Corpo- 
rate Controller, 

■  Melissa  Stein,  junior,  elementary  and 
kindergarten  education,  College  of  Educa- 
tion; and 

■  OzgurTunceli,  graduate  student  in  agri- 
cultural, environmental  and  regional  eco- 
nomics. College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 

The  theme  for  the  banquet  was  "En- 
Titled:  Celebrating  30  Years  of  Title  DC." 
The  keynote  speaker,  Rayla  J.  Allison,  an 
attorney  who  specializes  in  representing 
female  athletes  and  Title  IX  issues,  pre- 
sented a  brief  history  of  the  law  and 
summed  up  the  advances  women  have 
made  as  a  result  of  Title  DC. 


Gus  Colangelo,  Raeshel  Ziegler  and  Patri- 
cia Wollan  have  been  named  2002-2003 
Fred  Brand  Jr.  Award  recipients  for  The 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration. 

The  awards  annually  recognize  excel- 
lence in  teaching  and  advising  in  the  col- 
lege. 

Colangelo,  recipient  of  the  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Undergraduate  Teaching, 
joined  Smeal  in  1 999  after  a  more  than  20-year 
managerial  and  executive  career.  He  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  management,  program 
manager  for  the  Mitte  Foundation  Scholar- 
ship, which  provides  funds  for  60  undergrad- 
uate and  15  master  of  business  administration 
scholarships  every  year,  and  director  of 
Smeal's  First-Year  Seminar  Program. 

Ziegler,  recipient  of  the  Award  for  Excel- 
lence in  Undergraduate  Advising,  is  an  aca- 


25-YEAR  AWARDS 


demic  counselor  for  Undergraduate  Pro- 
grams. She  advises  a  caseload  of  about  200 
freshmen  and  sophomores  from  Smeal. 
Ziegler  also  advises  all  freshman  and  soph- 
omore Schreyer  and  Mitte  Scholars  in  the 
college,  serves  as  co-coordinator  of  the 
Smeal  Spring  Commencement  and  teaches 
the  first-year  seminar. 

Wollan,  recipient  of  the  Award  for  Excel- 
lence as  a  graduate  teaching  assistant,  was 
accepted  as  a  Smeal  doctoral  candidate  in 
1999.  Her  thesis  examines  the  impact  of 
deregulation  on  the  structure  and  gover- 
nance of  electric  utilities.  Wollan,  who  also 
has  acted  as  Smeal's  representative  to  the 
Graduate  Student  Association,  has  accepted 
a  tenure-track  position  in  the  Finance  and 
Accounting  Department  at  Rochester  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  for  next  fall. 


Patricia  G.  Hayes 


Linda  J.  Attain  ura 


Carol  L  Everett 


Kelly  0.  Henry 


Mary  Jane  Irwin 


Shawn  Ruffner 


Joy  L.  Stnible 


Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the 
University  are,  from  left,  Linda  J.  Altamura, 
staff  assistant  VI  in  College  of  Earth  and 
Mineral  Sciences;  Carol  L.  Everett, 
associate  director  in  the  Office  of 
Planning  and  Institutional  Assessment; 
Kelly  0.  Henry,  writer/editor  and  alumni 
coordinator  in  College  of  Earth  and 
Mineral  Sciences;  and  Mary  Jane  Irwin, 
distinguished  professor  of  computer 
science  and  engineering  in  College  of 
Engineering,  second  row:  Shawn  Ruffner, 


drafter  I  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant;  and  Joy  L.  Struble,  assistant  coordinator,  contracts 
and  grants  management  in  Applied  Research  Laboratory.  Observing  25  years  of  service 
at  the  University  but  not  pictured  is  William  C.  Ahlberg,  senior  designer, 
electromechanical  in  Applied  Research  Laboratory. 


Information  for  publication  in  Intercom  should  be  sent  in  the  body  of  an  e-mail  — 
not  as  an  attachment  —  to  AMountz@psu.edu  by  noon  on  the  deadline  day. 

Due  to  the  volume  of  information  received,  hard  copy  or  faxed  material  will  not  be 
accepted  for  publication  unless  the  sender  does  not  have  access  to  e-mail. 


APPOINTMENTS 

The  following  people  were 
recently  appointed  to  new 
positions  at  the  University: 

■  Susan  Brantley, 
director  of  the  College  of 
Earth  ad  Mineral  Sci- 
ences' Environmental 
Institute. 

■  Daney  G.  Jackson,  asso- 
ciate director  of  Penn  State  Cooperative 
Extension. 

■  Jayanth  Banavar,  distinguished  professor 
of  physics. 

■  Soundar  Kumara,  distinguished  profes- 


Daney  G.  Jackson 


sor  of  industrial  and  manu- 
facturing engineering. 

■  Arthur  C.  Miller,  distin- 
guished professor  of  civil 
and  environmental  engi- 
neering. 

■  Asok  Ray,  distin- 
guished    professor     of    Jayanth  Banavar 
mechanical  engineering. 

■  Vigor  Yang,  distinguished  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering. 

For    details,     check     the    Web     at 
http://www.psu.  edu/ur/ 'archives/ 
intercom_2002/April3/appointments.html 
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Lectures  in  evolutionary  biology  set  for  April  7, 8 


Pollard  Lecture  explores  poliovirus  replication 


Eckard  Wimmer,  distinguished 
professor  of  molecular  genetics 
and  microbiology  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  in  Stony 
Brook,  will  present  the  2003 
Ernest  C.  Pollard  Lecture  at  4 
p.m.  Monday,  April  7,  in  101  Alt- 
house  Laboratory  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus. 

The  free  public  lecture, 
"Replication  and  Pathogenesis  of 
a  Chemical  Called  Poliovirus," 


will  address  fundamental  princi- 
ples employed  by  this  virus  to 
multiply  and  cause  disease.  The 
lecture  also  will  emphasize  the 
potential  for  the  use  of  poliovirus 
in  the  treatment  of  specific  can- 
cers of  the  brain.  In  addition. 
Wimmer  will  present  some  of  the 
concerns  regarding  the  use  of 
poliovirus  as  a  biological  weapon, 
given  the  imminent  global  eradi- 
cation of  this  virus. 


Jan  Klein,  director  of  the  Me 
Planck  Institute  for  Biology  in 
Tubingen,  Germany,  will  present 
the  2003  Marker  Lectures  in  Evo- 
lutionary Biology  on  April  7  and  8 
at  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  series  of  three  free  public 
lectures  is  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Biology  and  the 
Eberly  College  of  Science. 

The  series,  "From  Immunity  to 
Evolution  and  Back,"  includes  a  ,an  Klein 
lecture  intended  for  a  general  scientific  audi- 
ence. "The  Place  of  Our  Species  in  Nature" 


the  Adapt 


will  be  presented  at  7:30  p.m. 
Monday,  April  7,  in  room  207  at 
The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Cen- 
ter Hotel. 

Klein  also  will  give  two  spe- 
cialized lectures  in  101  Althouse 
Laboratory  on  April  8:  "The  Ori- 
gin of  Species:  Lessons  Learned 
from  East  African  Cichlid  Fish- 
es" at  11:30  a.m.  and  "The 
Emergence  of  Novel  Organ  Sys- 
tems in  Evolution:  The  Origin  of 
ve  Immune  System"  at  4  p.m. 


Polymer  Seminar  Series  announces  2  speakers 


Solutions  for  dry-land  agriculture  explored 


Ymene  Fouli,  a  doctoral  degree  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Crop  and  Soil  Sciences,  will 
make  a  presentation  from  3:35  to  4:25  p.m. 
April  4  in  101  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Indus- 
hies  Building,  University  Park. 


The  talk  is  titled  "Water  Harvesting:  A 
Solution  to  Dry-land  Agriculture." 

The  host  of  the  event  is  the  Department 
of  Crop  and  Soil  Sciences. 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-1615. 


The  following  speakers  have  been  sched- 
uled for  the  Polymer  Seminar  Series  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Materials  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering  at  University  Park: 

■  Tuesday,  April  8:  James  Harden,  assis- 
tant professor  of  chemical  engineering  at 
John  Hopkins  University,  will  discuss  "Self- 
Assembling  Protein  Biomaterials  with  Engi- 


neered Molecular  Recognition"  at  11:30 
a.m.  in  301  Steidle  Building. 

■  Tuesday.April  29:  Ravi  Sharma,  a  rep- 
resentative from  Kodak,  will  discuss  "Sur- 
face light  scattering  study  of  PEO-PPO 
copolymers  and  the  adsorption  of  gelatin  on 
latex  particles"  at  11:30  a.m.  in  301  Steidle 
Building. 


Speaker  to  focus  on  school  and  youth  violence         Professional  football  executives  to  join  workshop 

**  TUn   CO. I,     A : O •  r  .  ,  .  - _    __ 


'The  Young  and  the  Ruthless:  Youth  and 
School  Violence,"  a  presentation  by  crimi- 
nologist James  Alan  Fox,  will  be  held  7  p.m. 
Monday,  April  7,  in  the  Study  Learning  Cen- 
ter at  Penn  State  Worthington  Scranton. 

The  lecture  is  free  to  the  public. 

Fox  will  look  at  the  causes  of  youth  and 
school  violence,  including  the  assessment 
of  the  easy  solutions  that  don't  work  and 
the  difficult  ones  that  will. 

An  authority  on  homicide,  Fox  is  the  Lip- 


man  family  professor  of  criminal  justice  and 
former  dean  at  Northeastern  University  in 
Boston.  He  also  is  a  visiting  fellow  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice Statiotico. 

Also  on  April  7,  Fox  will  be  the  keynote 
speaker  at  a  special  luncheon  for  local  stu- 
dents who  participated  in  the  2002-2003 
Penn  State  Worthington  Scranton  High 
School  Scholars  Program. 

For  information,  call  (814)  963-2700. 


The  60th  Anniversary  Symposium  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  Studies  and  Industri- 
al Relations  will  include  a  workshop  on 
"Collective  Bargaining  in  Professional 
Sports"  from  2  to  3:15  p.m.  Saturday,  April 
c  in  109  Kern  E  "  " 
Harold  Hend 


in'  Kem  Building,  University  Park 
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dent  of  the  National  Football  League  and 
Gene  Upshaw,  executive  director  of  the  NFL 
Players  Association,  will  discuss  the  stale  of 
collective  bargaining  in  professional  sports 
in  general  and  in  football  in  particular. 

For  information,  e-mail  Amy  Dietz  at 
-JGfflin*,,  pH„  or  call  (814)  865-H42K 


Cosmology  is  focus  of  this  year's  Waynick  Lecture 


Final  colloquium  focuses  on  alcohol  angiotensin 


New  observations  in  the  field  of  cosmology 
will  be  discussed  at  the  Arthur  H.  Waynick 
Memorial  Lecture  at  8  p.m.  April  11  in  104 
Keller  Building  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. 


Lawrence  M.  Krauss,  Ambrose  Swasey 
professor  of  physics  at  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  will  present  "Einstein's 
Biggest  Blunder:  A  Cosmic  Mystery  Story." 

The  lecture  is  free  to  the  public. 


Matthew  Wayner,  Blumberg  professor  of 
life  sciences  in  the  Department  of  Biology 
at  University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio,  will 
present  the  final  Huck  Institute  for  Life  Sci- 
ences Colloquium  of  the  2002-2003  year  at 
4:15  p.m.  Tuesday,  April  8. 


"Alcohol  Angiotensin  LTP  and  Memo- 
ry" will  be  presented  in  Lecture  Room  D  at 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 

It  will  be  videoconferenced  to  108 
Wartik  Laboratory. 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-3650. 


Space  station  to  be  discussed  in  upcoming  talk 


Lance  Bush  will  discuss  'The  International 
Space  Station  in  the  21st  Century:  Space, 
Politics,  International  Relations  and  Busi- 
ness" at  7  p.m.  Tuesday,  April  8,  in  111 


Wartik  Lab  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Bush  manages  International  Space  Sta- 
tion Commercial  Development  at  NASA 
headquarters. 


University  goes  4-for-4  in  awarding  of  Goldwater  Scholarships 


All  four  of  the  undergraduate  students  nominated  by  the 
University  won  The  Barry  M.  Goldwater  Scholarship  and 
Excellence  in  Education  Program  awards. 

The  winning  students,  all  from  University  Park,  their 
majors  and  career  goals  are: 

I  Lee  C.  Bassett,  physics.  Career  goal:  doctorate  in  high 
energy  physics;  conduct  research  to  increase  the  under- 
standing of  the  universe  and  teach  in  an  academic  setting. 

■  Jennifer  C.  Erhart,  mechanical  engineering.  Career 
goal:  doctorate  in  mechanical  engineering/bioengineering; 
enhance  the  lives  of  others  through  research  and  design, 
teach  at  the  university  level  and  direct  a  research  group  at 
a  major  university  or  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

I  Michelle  Kinder,  biochemistry  and  molecular  biology. 
Career  goal:  medical  degree/doctorate  in  pediatric  oncolo- 


gy; conduct  research  to  find  innovative  ways  of  treating  can- 
cer using  immunological  applications  such  as  tumor  vac- 
cines and  targeted  drug  therapy. 

■  Katherine  E.  Weaver,  engineering  science.  Career 
goal:  doctorate  in  engineering  science;  pursue  technical 
research  and  advanced  product  development  with  the  long- 
term  goal  of  becoming  a  chief  technical  officer  in  a  tech- 
nology-based environment. 

The  scholarship  program  honoring  Sen.  Barry  M.  Gold- 
water  was  designed  to  foster  and  encourage  outstanding  stu- 
dents to  pursue  careers  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  the  nat- 
ural sciences  and  engineering.  The  Goldwater  Scholarship 
is  the  premier  undergraduate  award  of  its  type  in  these 
fields. 

Goldwater  Scholars  have  very  impressive  academic  qual- 


ifications that  have  garnered  the  attention  of  prestigious 
post-graduate  fellowship  programs.  Recent  Goldwater  Schol- 
ars have  been  awarded  50  Rhodes  Scholarships  (six  of  the 
32  awarded  in  the  United  States  in  2003),  55  Marshall 
Awards  (eight  of  the  40  awarded  in  the  United  States  in 
2003)  and  numerous  other  distinguished  fellowships. 

The  Goldwater  Scholars  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
academic  merit  from  a  field  of  1,093  mathematics,  science 
and  engineering  students  who  were  nominated  by  the  fac- 
ulties of  colleges  and  universities  nationwide.  There  are  161 
male  scholars;  139  are  women;  and  virtually  ail  intend  to 
obtain  a  doctorate  as  their  degree  objective. 

The  one-  and  two-year  scholarships  will  cover  the  cost  of 
tuition,  fees,  books,  and  room  and  board  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $7,500  per  year. 
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Learning  the  ropes 
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1  wynkoop,  graduate  student  in  forestry,  get  some  climbing  tips  from 


Nathan  Lawfer,  senior,  landscape  contracting,  works  his 
way  up  a  tree.  The  class  was  climbing  trees  along 
Mountz     Curtin  Road  on  the  University  Park  campus. 


Chris  Klimas,  a  1984  horticulture  alumnus  from  Davey  Tree 
Expert  Co.  in  Maryland,  was  guest  lecturer  for  Hort  497A, 
whiGh  is  taught  by  James  Savage,  research  assistant. 
Klimas  was  a  teaching  assistant  for  this  class  in  the  early 
1980s.  At  left,  Carly  Immel  adjusts  her  ropes  before 
preparing  to  climb  back  down  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
The  class  prepares  the  students  to  climb  trees  to  prune 
and  maintain  them.  In  addition  to  their  ropes,  the 
climbers  have  saws  and  other  pruning  equipment  on  their 
belts. 


Students  started  out  climbing  the  trees  along  Curtin 
Road  on  the  University  Park  campus.  By  the  end  of 
the  semester,  they'll  be  climbing  much  larger  trees. 


April  3,  2003 
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University  Park  Calendar 

April  4  -  April  11 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Tuesday,  April  8 

Mary  Cleere  Haran,  7:30  p.m.,  Schwab  Auditorium.  For  tickets  call 
(814)  8630255. 

MUSIC 

Sunday,  April  6 

Viola  studio  recital,  1  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 

The  University  Concert  Choir,  4  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall.  Tickets,  $4 

for  general  admission  and  $2  for  students,  available  at  the  door. 
Horn  ensemble,  8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 
Wednesday,  April  9 
Linkin  Park  presents  Projekt  Revolution,  7  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan 

Center.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  865-5555. 
Thursday,  April  10 
Bach's  Lunch,  music  theatre  students,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 

Chapel. 
Friday,  April  11 
The  Penn  State  Opera  Theatre,  8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall,  through 

April  12.  Tickets  are  $4  at  the  door. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  April  4 

Mike  Ashley  on  "Curvature  Singularities  and  A-Boundry  Singulari- 
ty Theorems  for  Space-Time,"  11  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Labora- 
tory. 

Jim  Kubicki  on  "Molecular  Modeling  in  Environmental  Chem-" 
istry,"  2:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Mark  Bradshaw  on  "Accounting  Choirp.  Home  Bias  and  U.S. 

Investment  in  Non-U. S.  Firms,"  3:30  to  5  p.m.,  330  Doom. 
Ymene  Fouli  on  "Water  Harvesting:  A  Solution  to  Dry-Land  Agri- 
culture," 3:35  to  4:25  p.m.,  101  Agricultural  Sciences  and 

Industries. 
Stanley  Cavell  on  "Philosophy  the  Day  after  Tomorrow,"  4  p.m., 

Boardroom  I,  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 
Barry  Braun  on  "Sex  Differences  in  Exercise  Metabolism,"  4  to 

5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiological  Research  Center. 
Andreas  Sawides  on  "Node  Localiization  in  Wireless  Sensoor 

Network,"  10  am.  302  Pond  Lab. 
Saturday,  April  5 
Harold  Henderson  on  "Collective  Bargaining  in  Professional 

Sports,"  2  to  3:15  p.m.,  102  Kern. 
Monday,  April  7 
Tony  Duncan  on  "Unquenched  QCD  in  the  Deep  Chiral  Limit," 

2:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 
Eckard  Wimmer  on  "Replication  and  Pathogenesis  of  a  Chemi-  . 


This  quilt  is  part  of  the  "Healing  Garden  Quilts"  exhibit  at 
the  HUB-Robeson  Center,  University  Park.  See  story 
below  for  details. 


cal  Called  Poliovirus,"  4  p.m.,  101  Althouse  Laboratory. 

Jan  Klein  on  "The  Place  of  Our  Species  in  Nature  "  730  d  m 
207  The  Penn  Stater  uonrerence  ^cmC,  ....,_:  r_! 

Tuesday,  April  8 

Jan  Klein  on  "The  Origin  of  Species:  Lessons  Learned  from  East 
African  Cichlid  Fishes,"  11:30  a.m.,  101  Althouse  Laborato- 
ry- 
James  Harden  on  "Self-Assembling  Protein  Biomaterials  with 
Engineered  Molecular  Recognition,"  11:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 

Carlo  Carraro  on  "Continuous  Transitions  to  Crystalline  State  in 
1,  2  and  3  Dimensions,"  3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Jan  Klein  on  "The  Emergence  of  Novel  Organ  Systems  in  Evolu- 
tion: The  Origin  of  the  Adaptive  Immune  System,"  4  p.m., 
101  Althouse  Laboratory. 

Matthew  Wayner  on  "Alcohol  Angiotensin  LTP  and  Memory," 
videoconference,  4:15  p.m.,  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Lance  Bush  on  "The  International  Space  Station  in  the  21st 
Century:  Space,  Politics,  International  Relations  and  Busi- 
ness," 7  p.m.,  Ill  Wartik  Laboratory. 


Wednesday,  April  9 

Suniya  Luthar  on  "Reconceptualizing  Risk  and  Resilence "  11-30 

a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.,  110  Henderson. 
Thursday,  April  10 

Ka  Yee  Lee  on  "Lipid-Protein  Interactions  at  Interfaces:  From  Lung 
Surfactant  to  Alzheimer's  Beta  Amyloid  Peptide,"  12:15  p.m.,  S5 
Osmond  Laboratory. 

Barry  Barish  on  "Probing  the  Universe  for  Gravitational  Waves:  A 
First  Glimpse  with  LIGO."  4  p.m.,  117  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Friday,  April  11 

Badri  Krishnan  on  "How  Black  Holes  Grow,"  11  a.m.,  318  Osmond 
Laboratory. 

Timothy  Zwier  on  "Laser  Probes  of  the  Potential  Energy  Landscapes 
and  Conformational  Isomerization  Dynamics  of  a  Series  of  Flexi- 
ble Biomolecules,"  2:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Lawrence  M.  Krauss  on  "Einstein's  Biggest  Blunder:  A  Cosmic  Mys- 
tery Story,"  8  p.m.,  104  Keller. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

"A  Journey  Across  Asia:  Enduring  Traditions  and  Customary  Goods," 
through  July  3. 

"In  the  Company  of  Men,"  photographs  by  Ken  Graves  and  Eva  Lip- 
man,  through  April  30. 

"Collages,"  by  Ken  Graves,  through  April  30. 

"Fiber:  Abstract  Essence,"  by  Akiko  Kotani,  through  April  30. 

"Artisans  in  Afghanistan:  Ordinary  Objects,  Extraordinary  Skills," 
through  July  3. 

Sculpture  by  Joe  Mooney,  through  May  30. 

"Healing  Gardens  Quilts."  through  May  18. 

"Dressing  the  Spirit,"  by  Martina  Johnson-Allen,  April  11  to  July  13 

ikffaHafa 
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Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"An  Endless  Panorama  of  Beauty;  From  the  Jean  and  Alvin  Snowiss 
Collection,"  through  May  16. 

"Rodin's  Obsession:  The  Gates  of  Hell,  Selections  from  the  Iris  and 
B.  Gerald  Cantor  Collection,"  by  sculptor  Auguste  Rodin,  through 
June  1. 

Pattee  and  Patemo  Library  exhibit  areas 

"Marianne  Moore;  Poet,  Critic  and  Connoisseur,"  through  June  13. 

"Artists'  Books,"  student  artwork  from  Art  446,  through  May  1. 

"Schwab  Auditorium:  100  Years  of  Success,"  through  April  10. 

For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  including  sporting 
events,  go  to  the  Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/catendar/.  For  a 
detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes'  conferences, 
visit  the  Web  at  http://www.outreach.psu.edu/conferences.html. 


ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT 

Recitals 

The  following  recitals  have  been  scheduled  at  the  Esber 
Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

■  Sunday,  April  6: 1  p.m.,  viola  studio  recital;  and 

■  Sunday,  April  6:  8  p.m.,  horn  ensemble. 

Concert  choir 

The  University  Concert  Choir  will  present  its  final  concert  of 
the  year  at  4  p.m.  Sunday,  April  6,  in  the  Esber  Recital  Hall  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

Tickets,  priced  at  $4  for  general  admission  and  $2  for  stu- 
dents, are  available  at  the  door. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Bach's  Lunch  Series  will  feature  Penn  State  music  the- 
atre students  at  12:10  p.m.  April  10  at  Eisenhower  Chapel  on 


the  University  Park  campus.  The  students  will  present  selec- 
tions from  various  musicals. 

The  free,  20-minute  concert  is  sponsored  by  the  School  of 
Music  and  the  University  Lutheran  Campus  Ministry.  Follow- 
ing the  performance,  audience  members  may  take  their  bag 
lunches  to  Memorial  Lounge  of  Eisenhower  Chapel.  Bever- 
age is  provided. 

Opera  Intermezzo 

The  Penn  State  Opera  Theatre  will  present  Opera  Intermezzo 
at  8  p.m.  Friday,  April  11,  and  Saturday,  April  12,  in  Esber 
Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Tickets  are  $4 
and  may  be  purchased  at  the  door.  For  information,  call  863- 
0696. 

Opera  Intermezzo,  under  the  direction  of  Susan  Board- 
man,  is  a  program  of  short  full  operas  and  scenes  from 
operas.  The  performers  are  students  in  the  School  of  Music's 


voice  program,  ranging  from  graduate  students  to  freshmen. 

'Healing  Gardens'  exhibit  opens 

A  collection  of  27  quilts  made  by  Northern  Virginia  quilters 
—  each  quilt  bearing  the  designs  of  cancer-fighting  plants  — 
opens  April  4  and  runs  through  May  18  at  the  HUB  Art  Alley 
in  the  HUB-Robeson  Center,  University  Park. 

The  exhibit  then  moves  to  the  College  of  Medicine  at  Her- 
shey  Medical  Center  for  display  through  June.  The  show  is  a 
touring  exhibit  of  the  Society  for  the  Arts  in  Healthcare. 

The  show  was  created  as  a  tribute  to  Virginia  quilting 
expert  Lenore  Ann  Parham,  who  died  in  1997  after  a  four- 
year  batfle  with  ovarian  cancer.  Later,  Parham's  husband,  Wal- 
ter, developed  a  garden  of  cancer-fighting  plants  in  her  honor. 
Each  quilt  depicts  a  plant  currently  under  investigation  or 
being  used  as  a  potential  source  of  cancer-fighting  drugs. 
Botanical  illuslrations  accompany  the  quilts  so  the  viewer  can 
relate  the  plant  and  its  botanical  name  to  the  interpretations. 
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Cats  rule  the  stage 
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The  musical  "Cats"  played  to  sold-out  audiences  at  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  campus  March  25-26.  Dee- 
Roscioli,  a  native  of  Easton,  plays  the  distinctive  Grizabella,  but 
opened  the  show  as  a  more  nondescript  cat.  Starting  from  top  left 
and  going  clockwise,  Roscioli  puts  on  her  makeup,  wig  and  costume 
to  transform  from  human  to  feline  for  the  show.  For  more  photos, 
including  photos  of  the  stage  setup,  check  the  Web  at 
http.'//ww.psu.edu/ur/e.rtra/2003/cats2/ 
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Faculty,  staff  warned  about  dangers  of  international  travel 


By  TVsen  Kendig 
Public  Information 

Faculty  and  staff  considering  international 
lavel  for  any  purpose  in  the  coming  months 
should  continue  to  be  on  high  alert  and 
avoid  such  trips  if  at  all  possible. 


That  is  the  message  from  University  offi- 
cials who  organize  travel  for  faculty  and 
staff,  as  well  as  those  overseeing  the  hun- 
dreds of  Penn  State  students  currently 
studying  abroad  or  making  plans  to  do  so. 
The  words  of  caution  echo  those  issued  by 
U.S.  Department  of  State  as  tensions  rose  in 


the  Middle  East  through  the  latter  part  of 
2002  and  early  2003,  and  emphasize  the 
department's  subsequent  alerts  urging  even 
higher  levels  of  vigilance  and  precaution 
now  that  military  action  in  Iraq  is  under  way. 
"Travelers  should  be  aware  this  is  a  very 
difficult  and  unpredictable  time  in  the  trav- 


el industry  due  to  the  conflict  in  Iraq  and  the 
already  difficult  financial  conditions  of  many 
airlines,"  said  Marguerite  Gustkey,  manager 
of  travel  services  for  the  University.  "Our 
office  discovers  many  unexpected  policy 
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Members  of  Outreach  Information  Systems  test  the  "Lord  of  the  Rings" 
iresentation  they  have  planned  for  this  year's  Take  Our  Daughters  and 
>ons  to  Work  Day.  There  are  44  career  sites  to  choose  from  for  the 
went,  which  is  set  for  April  24.  For  information  and  registration  forms, 
heck  the  Web  at  http://app.outreach.psu.edu/Daughterstowork2003/ 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Campaign  revives  tradition 
of  women  in  philanthropy 


By  Michael  Behlla 
University  Relations 

Louise  Carnegie,  Lucretia  Simmons,  Julia 
Gregg  Brill  —  distant  figures  in  Penn 
State's  history,  perhaps,  but  each  helped 
to  establish  a  tradition  of  philanthropy  to 
the  University.  The  Grand  Destiny  campaign,  a 
seven-year  fund-raising  effort  that  officially  will 
conclude  June  30,  has  revived  that  tradition  by 
creating  new  opportunities  for  women  to  help 
shape  Penn  State's  future. 

University  goes  live' 
with  news  Web  site 

Through  the  launch  of  Penn  State  Live,  found 
at  http://live.psn.edu  (no  www  necessary),  the 
Department  of  Public  Information  has  consoli- 
dated several  news  Web  sites  into  one  compre- 
hensive source  of  news  and  information  from 
throughout  the  Penn  State  system. 

"For  years  our  office  has  maintained  several 
Web  sites  using  static  HTML  documents  —  a 
general  news  site  aimed  at  an  external  audi- 
ence, one  targeted  to  faculty  and  staff,  another 
one  for  research  news.  In  addition,  many  col- 
leges, campuses  and  other  units  have  set  up 
their  own  news  Web  sites.  It  has  been  difficult 
to  tell  people  where  they  might  find  all  the 
news  they  were  seeking,"  said  Bill  Mahon, 
assistant  vice  president  for  University  Relations 


'To  truly  appreciate  the  achievements  of 
women  who  have  played  leadership  roles  in  the 
Grand  Destiny  campaign,  we  need  to  see  their 
work  in  the  larger  context  of  the  role  of  women 
and  philanthropy  since  the  University's  found- 
ing," President  Graham  B.  Spanier  told  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  campaign  executive  committee. 
"Historically,  women  philanthropists  have  not 
always  received  the  recognition  that  they  have 
deserved." 

Philanthropy,  page  2 

Scholars  to  hit  the 
road  for  annual  tour 

The  itinerary  is  set,  the  buses  are  reserved  and 
President  Graham  B.  Spanier  is  ready  to  play 
host  for  the  annual  Road  Scholars  tour,  set  this 
year  for  May  12-14. 

The  Road  Scholars  tour  has  continued  to 
grow  in  popularity  among  faculty  from  all  Uni- 
versity locations.  This  year's  tour  will  take  facul- 
ty through  the  southeastern  part  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

President  Graham  B.  Spanier  organized  the 
first  tour  in  1996,  as  a  way  to  help  faculty  connect 
with  each  other  across  disciplines  and  across 
campuses,  as  well  as  to  learn  about  how  Penn 
State  works  with  business  and  industry  through- 
out the  state.  Past  tour  participants  have  formed 
collaborative  partnerships,  and  there  has  been  at 
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Penn  State  began  admitting  female 
undergraduates  in  1871,  only  12  years  after 
the  institution  had  opened  its  doors.  It  thus 
became  one  of  only  a  handful  of  colleges  in 
the  East  that  were  co-educational. 

The  eight  women  initially  admitted 
resided  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  lady 
principal  on  the  top  floor  of  Old  Main,  which 
also  housed  most  of  the  male  students.  By 
1878,  49  women  were  enrolled,  accounting 
for  nearly  one-third  of  the  student  body. 
Many  of  them  banded  together  that  year  to 
sponsor  an  "Exhibition  of  Mrs.  Jarley's  Wax 
Work,"  a  display  of  wax  sculptures,  to  raise 
money  for  a  Ladies'  Reading  Room  in  Old 
Main.  This  was  the  first  recorded  philan- 
thropic effort  by  women  at  Penn  State. 

In  1904,  Louise  Carnegie,  wife  of  steel 
magnate  and  Penn  Slate  Trustee  Andrew 
Carnegie,  gave 
$25,000  to  endow  the 
University's  second- 
oldest  scholarship 
fund.  The  Louise 
Carnegie  Scholar- 
ship Endowment  still 
supports  students. 

In  1922  Penn 
State  embarked  on 
an  Emergency  Build- 
ing Fund  campaign, 
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Louise  Carnegie 


under  President  John  Martin  Thomas.  The 
campaign  aimed  to  raise  $2  million  in  private 
support  for  new  facilities.  At  that  time,  hun- 
dreds of  qualified  prospective  students  were 
being  turned  away  each  year  because  of  the 
lack  of  space.  Serving  with  Thomas  on  the 
seven-member  executive  committee  that 
provided  leadership  for  the  campaign  was 
Lucretia  Van  Tuyl  Simmons,  head  of  the 
German  Department  and  longtime  mentor 
for  female  students.  The  Emergency  Build- 
ing Fund  campaign  helped  to  raise  funds  for 
Grange  Hall  —  a  much-needed  residence 
hall  for  women  —  Rec  Hall,  Old  Main  and 
other  landmark  structures. 

At  that  time,  Penn  State  enrolled  about 
350  female  undergraduates.  According  to 
the  Penn  State  Collegian,  as  a  fund-raiser, 
many  of  these  women  set  up  "tonsorial, 
manicure  and  boot- 
black parlors"  to 
serve  the  student 
body.  They  then 
directed  their  profits 
to  the  campaign.  It 
was  also  in  the  1920s 
that  Dean  of  Women 
Charlotte  Ray 
expressed  the  need 
to  start  a  fund  to 
assist  female  stu- 
dents who  had  limited  financial  means. 
Many  women  rallied  around  this  cause  and 
took  part-time  jobs  specifically  to  donate  to 
this  fund. 

Another  much-beloved  faculty  member  of 
that  era  was  Professor  of  English  Literature 
Julia  Gregg  Brill,  who  also  was  active  in  the 


Charlotte  Ray 


Lucretia  Van  Tuyl  Simmons,  head  of  the  German  Department  and  longtime  mentor  for  female  students  is  third  from  the  right  in  this 
1922  meeting  of  the  Emergency  Building  Campaign  executive  committee. 


Julia  Gregg  Brill 


Penn  State  Alumni  Association.  She  was  so 
widely  admired  that  in  1952,  she  became  the 
first  woman  named 
to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Penn  State 
Foundation,  the  Uni- 
versity's first  perma- 
nent fund-raising 
arm,  established 
under  President  Mil- 
ton Eisenhower. 

Meanwhile,  Mil- 
ton Eisenhowers 
wife,  Helen  Eakin 
Eisenhower,  played  a 
highly  visible  role  at  the  University,  includ- 
ing serving  as  a  confidante  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  many  female  students.  In  1955,  Mor- 
tar Board,  a  society 
of  female  student 
leaders,  established 
the  Helen  Eakin 
Eisenhower  Scholar- 
ship Fund  to  support 
women  who  have 
financial  need  and 
show  capacity  for 
leadership. 

These  early  devel- 
opments were  impor- 
tant in  setting  the 
stage  for  the  emergence  in  recent  years  of 
individual  women  as  philanthropists.  In 
1993,  for  example  —  three  years  before  the 
launch  of  the  Grand  Destiny  campaign  — 
the  Mateer  Building  was  completed  as  the 
new  home  of  the  School  of  Hotel,  Restaurant 
and  Recreation  Management  The  facility  is 
named  for  its  primary  benefactor,  A.  Laura 
Mateer,  and  her  husband,  longtime  State 
College  restaurateur  "Matty"  Mateer.  Both 
were  longtime  advocates  of  Penn  State's  pio- 


Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower 


neer  hospitality  program;  after  Matty's  pass- 
ing in  1971,  Laura  also  supported  the  per- 
forming arts  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture. 

A  few  years  later,  a  gift  from  Penn  State 
alumna  Edna  Bennett  Pierce  made  possible 
the  construction  of  the  Bennett  Family  Cen- 
ter on  the  University  Park  campus.  In  addi- 
tion, she  created  an  endowment  for  teach- 
ing, research  and  outreach  programs  in  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Development 
to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  children  and 
youth. 

Many  leaders  of 
the  annual  Senior 
Class  Gift  project 
have  been  women. 
For  instance,  Erica 
Schneider  led  the 
successful  effort  to 
raise  nearly  S140.000 
in  gifts  from  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  2002  to  fund  the  installa- 
tion of  campus  clocks.  The  Class  of  2003, 
led  by  gift  chair  Colleen  Hyland,  chose  to 
commission  an  historical  mural  in  the  HUB- 
Robeson  Cultural  center  as  its  gift  to  the 
University. 

"Women  students  assuming  leadership 
roles  in  class  gift  projects  and  similar  activi- 
ties is  a  trend  that  bodes  well  for  philanthro- 
py not  only  to  the  University  but  to  other 
worthy  causes  in  our  society,"  said  Amber 
Krieg,  assistant  director  of  annual  giving 
and  adviser  to  the  senior  class  gift  cam- 
paign. 

Twelve  women  serve  on  the  executive 
committee  that  provides  volunteer  leader- 
ship for  the  Grand  Destiny  campaign, 
according  to  Eloise  Stuhr,  executive  director 
of  leadership  gifts  in  the  Office  of  University 


Development  In  addition,  a  committee  on 

women  and  philanthropy  was  formed  during 

the  campaign,  led 

first  by  honorary 

Penn  State  alumna 

Barbara  Palmer  and 

later  by  Helen  Hintz, 

a  graduate  of  the 

class  of  1960. 

The  committee 
developed  a  special 
version  of  the  Penn 
State  Today  program 
especially  for 


Barbara  Palmer 


Edna  Bennett  Pierce 


women.  The  program  typically  invites  select 
ed  alumni  and  friends  back  to  the  University 
for  a  total,  24-hour  immersion  in  campus  life. 
This  special  program  helps  to  identify  areas 
and  issues  most  likely  to  engage  and  moti- 
vate women  in  making  a  difference  at  Penn 
State  through  their 
philanthropy.  The 
committee  also 
reached  out  to  alum- 
nae through  initia- 
tives in  the  arts  and 
in  professional  net- 
working, especially 
in  the  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and 
Washington  metro- 
politan areas. 

"The  fact  is  that  women  control  a  great 
deal  of  this  nation's  wealth  and  must  be 
taken  seriously  as  philanthropists,"  said 
Stuhr.  "When  we  look  back  through  Penn 
State's  history,  we  can  see  we've  made  a  lot 
of  progress,  but  we  hope  to  do  still  more  i; 
future  years." 


Michael  Bezilla  can  be  reached  at 
mxbl3@psu.edu 
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Eberly  seeks 
department  head 

The  Eberly  College  of  Science 
invites  applications  and  nominations 
for  the  position  of  head  of  the 
Pepartment  of  Astronomy  and 
Astrophysics. 

Candidates  for  the  position 
,hould  have  a  distinguished  record 
)(  research  and  teaching,  and 
should  have  demonstrated  superior 
administrative  or  leadership  skills, 
qualifying  them  to  play  a  key  role  in 
the  further  development  of  the 
department. 

Applications  and  nominations 
will  be  reviewed  beginning  April  17 
and  should  be  sent  to  Myra  Bowl- 
ing, Dean's  Office,  Eberly  College 
Df  Science,  512  Thomas  Building, 
University  Park,  PA  16802.  The 
information  also  may  be  e-mailed  to 
lbl@psu.edu. 

Fulbright  panel 
■seeks  members 

pie  Fulbright  Scholarship  Board, 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State,  is  seeking  faculty  interest- 
ed in  working  on  the  National 
Screening  Committee.  Those  nom- 
inated should  be  at  least  at  the  asso- 
ciate professor  level,  with  doctor- 
ates and  experience  in  the  country 
for  which  they  will  be  reviewing 
applications. 

Especially  needed  are  South 
Asianists  who  do  not  specialize  in 
India,  and  South  American  special- 
Ists  in  all  fields  whose  research 
focuses  on  Argentina,  Brazil  and 
Chile.  Also  needed  are  those  with 
expertise  in  all  aspects  of  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  studies,  including 
the  sciences.  The  Fulbright  Board 
is  interested  in  receiving  nom- 
inations for  faculty  in  the  fields  of 
business,  creative  writing,  econom- 
ics and  environmental  studies,  pub- 
lic policy  and  the  sciences  for  all 
countries  and  world  regions,  and  in 
ill  fields  of  study  for  China,  Russia, 
Ukraine  and  Eurasia. 

Faculty  interested  in  this  oppor- 
tunity can  contact  the  following  Ful- 
bright Board  staff  members: 

Western  Hemisphere  including 

nada,  and  China,  Taiwan  and 
Hong  Kong:  Jody  Dudderar,  (212) 
984-5565jdudderar@iie.org;  all  pro- 
grams for  Europe  and  Eurasia: 
Valerie  Hymas,  (212)  984-5326,  vhy- 
mas@iie.org;  Sub-Saharan  Africa, 
Middle  East/North  Africa,  South 
Asia  and  Asia  Pacific,  excluding 
China,  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong:  Jer- 
maine  Jones,  (212)  984-5341, 
ijones@iie.org. 


Road  Scholars 
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least  one  marriage  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
trip. 

The  three-day  tour  has  will  give  partici- 
pants a  glimpse  of  the  variety  of  attractions, 
businesses  and  communities  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  well  as  a  look  at  how  the  Univer- 
sity contributes  to  this  statewide  community 
through  its  mission  of  teaching,  research  and 
outreach. 

The  tour  begins  at  9  a.m.  Monday,  May  12, 
as  participants  gather  at  The  Penn  Stater  Con- 
ference Center  Hotel  on  the  University  Park 
campus  for  breakfast,  registration  and  orienta- 
tion. Participants  will  board  buses  at  10  a.m. 
and  head  to  the  Capitol  for  a  tour  and  lunch. 
From  there,  stops  include  a  tour  of  Hershey 
Foods  Corp.  and  dinner  at  Hershey  Medical 
Center.  The  day  ends  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg. 

Tuesday's  leg  of  the  trip  will  stop  at  Get- 
tysburg, the  Lancaster  Farm  and  Home  Cen- 
ter and  Penn  State  Berks,  while  traveling 
through  Amish  country. 


Road  Scholars  Tour 
May  12-14,  2003 


S>  Gettysburg  BauIefK 
6)Lanascrftroi&H 

I)  Penn  Sim  Berks 

8)  Lockheed  Manta  a 

Philadelphia:  tadep 

Reading  Terminal  \l 

Penn  State  tbingtoi 


Graphic:  Aanemarie  Mowtbt 
On  Wednesday,  the  group  will  tour  Lock- 
heed Martin  Corp.,  have  lunch  at  the  Reading 
Terminal  Market  in  downtown  Philadelphia, 
tour  Independence  National  Historic  Park, 
stop  at  Penn  State  Abington  for  a  tour  and  din- 
ner, and  then  return  to  University  Park. 


There  is  no  cost  to  faculty  participating  in 
the  tour;  transportation,  meals  and  lodging 
are  provided  by  the  Office  of  the  President. 

For  more  information  or  to  register  for  the 
tour,  call  (800)  778-8632.  Registration  deadline 
is  April  18. 


Travel 
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and  schedule  changes,  as  well  as  can- 
cellations, on  a  daily  basis.  Travelers 
should  be  prepared  as  best  they  can 
for  these  unexpected  changes  by 
reconfirming  their  flights  in  advance." 

The  Department  of  State  has 
advised  all  U.S.  citizens  abroad  to  be 
aware  of  the  increased  potential  for 
anti-American  violence,  including  ter- 
rorist actions  in  both  foreign  countries 
and  in  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of 
the  military  action  in  Iraq,  Americans 
are  at  greater  risk  for  retaliatory 
actions,  including  potential  terrorist 
actions  such  as  suicide  operations, 
bombings  and  kidnappings.  The  pos- 
sible threats  include  conventional  and 
nonconventional  weapons,  including 
chemical  or  biological  agents.  Travel- 
ers are  reminded  that  terrorists  do  not 
distinguish  between  civilian  and  mili- 
tary targets. 

While  Penn  State  is  not  aware  of 
any  direct  threats  to  its  faculty,  staff  or 
students,  it  urges  all  members  of  the 
University  community  currently 
abroad  or  planning  international  trav- 
el to  use  extreme  caution  and  avoid 
unnecessary  risks.  According  to  the 
Department  of  State,  all  Americans 
should  increase  their  security  aware- 
ness in  public  places,  avoid  them 
entirely  or  go  to  locations  where 
Americans  do  not  typically  congregate 
when  out  of  the  country. 

Gustkey  suggests  that  when  plan- 
ning travel  internationally,  travelers 
should  review  any  Department  of 
State  travel  advisories  that  may  be 
posted  for  their  destination  country. 

These  advisories  can  be  found  at 


h  ttp://tra  vel.state.gov/tra  vel_ 
warnittgs.html. 

In  addition  to  warnings  about  anti- 
American  violence,  the  recent  global 
outbreak  of  Severe  Acute  Respirato- 
ry Syndrome  (SARS)  has  added  an 
additional  concern  for  travelers. 
Those  planning  an  international  trip 
in  particular  should  review  a  fact 
sheet  with  warnings  and  information 
on  the  disease,  also  located  at  the 
Department  of  State's  travel  advi- 
sories Web  site. 

Two  other  Big  Ten  institutions 
have  joined  Penn  State  in  offering 
suggestions  and  guidelines  for  inter- 
national travel  by  faculty  and  staff.  The 
University  of  Iowa  suggests  that 
employees  avoid  booking  travel  on  the 
Internet  where  the  University  is  inca- 
pable of  tracking  where  they  might  be 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  In  all 
cases,  the  university  urges  faculty  and 
staff  to  make  travel  arrangements  and 
purchase  airline  tickets  through  a  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  travel  office  or  travel 
agency. 

The  University  of  Michigan  has 
gone  one  step  further,  prohibiting  uni- 
versity-related travel  to  any  country 
under  a  U.S.  Department  of  State 
warning.  Those  who  are  traveling 
independendy  with  university  support 
for  study  or  research  may  be  asked  to 
sign  a  waiver  indicating  they  have 
been  apprised  of  safety  and  security 
concerns  for  the  countries  in  which 
they  intend  to  travel. 


Tysen  Kendig  can  be  reached  at 
tysen@psu.edu. 


Infectious  disease  is  topic 
of  Spanier  radio/TV  call-in 

New  and  resurgent  infectious  diseases  will  be  the  topic  of 
the  next  edition  of  'To  the  Best  of  My  Knowledge,"  Pres- 
ident Graham  Spanier's  monthly  call-in  show  airing  at  7 
p.m.  Tuesday,  April  15,  on  WPSU-FM  and  WPSX-TV. 

Joining  Spanier  to  discuss  the  spread  of  Severe  Acute 
Respiratory  Syndrome  (SARS)  and  other  infectious  ill- 
nesses will  be  Dr.  John  Goldman,  professor  of  microbiol- 
ogy and  immunology  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  and  Dr. 
Cynthia  Whilener,  hospital  epidemiologist  at  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

Viewers  and  listeners  with  concerns  about  emergent 
communicable  diseases  and  rebounding  old  ones  are 
encouraged  to  join  the  discussion  by  calling  (800)  543- 
8242  during  the  one-hour  broadcast.  Internet  users  world- 
wide will  be  able  to  link  to  the  program  at 
http://www.wpsu.psu.edu/ttbomk/;  and  they  will  be  able  to 
contact  Spanier  and  his  guests  during  the  program  via  e- 
mail  to  response@psu.edu. 

'To  the  Best  of  My  Knowledge"  is  a  series  designed  to 
explore  topics  of  national  and  local  concern  and  to  allow 
listeners  a  chance  to  communicate  directly  with  Penn 
State's  president 


Send  us  your  news 

Information  for  publication  in  Intercom  should 
be  sent  in  the  body  of  an  e-mail  —  not  as  an 
attachment  —  to  AMounfa@nsu.edu  by  noon  on 
the  deadline  day.  Due  to  the  volume  of 
information  received,  hard  copy  or  faxed 
material  will  not  be  accepted  for  publication 
unless  the  sender  does  not  have  access  to  e- 
mail.  Due  to  space  constraints,  items  will  be 
published  only  once  per  semester.  Events  that 
take  place  on  the  same  date  that  Intercom  is 
published  will  not  be  included  in  that  issue. 
For  a  list  of  guidelines,  check  the  Web  at 
httDM¥mr.DSU.edu/INTERCOM/. 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 

Flexibility  key  to  mastering 
flood  of  information 

Companies  can  keep  pace  with  the  knowl- 
edge explosion  only  by  equipping  their 
people  with  the  right  learning  skills  to 
maintain  the  kind  of  productivity  that 
meets  or  exceeds  customer  demands,  a 
Penn  State  expert  said. 

"Information  is  expanding  exponential- 
ly," said  William  J.  Rothwell,  professor  of 
work-force  education  and  development 
and  a  human  resource  specialist.  "More 
than  7  trillion  e-mail  messages  are 
received  each  year  by  more  than  108  mil- 
lion e-mail  users.  Fifty  thousand  new 
book  titles  appear  annually,  with  1.5  mil- 
lion books  now  in  print  from  20,000  dif- 
ferent publishers." 

With  today's  avalanche  of  new  infor- 
mation from  all  sides,  corporate  trainers 
and  educators  alike  must  shift  their 
emphasis  from  content,  "the  what,"  to 
process,  "the  how,"  said  Rothwell,  who 
conducted  a  five-year  study  of 
how  workers  learn  how  to 
learn  to  cope  with  immedi- 
ate, job-related  problems. 

For  more  of  the  story,  go  to 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/2002/ 
informationclutter.html. 

Digital  divide  encompasses 
more  than  technology 

Access  to  information  technology  and 
training  in  IT  skills  are  supposed  to  level 
the  economic  playing  field  for  women  and 
low-income  minorities,  but  two  Penn 
State  researchers  say  acquiring  that 
expertise  alone  doesn't  automatically  lead 
to  upward  mobility. 

In  fact,  the  information  society  may  be 
perpetuating  social  and  economic  inequal- 
ities by  race  and  gender,  said  Lynette 
Kvasny.  assistant  professor  of  Information 
Sciences  and  Technology,  and  Eileen 
Trauth,  professor  of  Information  Sciences 
and  Technology.  By  themselves,  technol- 
ogy and  IT  skills  will  not  bring  more 
minorities  and  women  into  the  work- 
place. Essential  in  bridging  the  digital 
divide  is  dismantling  the  social  and  cul- 
tural barriers  that  exclude  underrepre- 
sented  groups  from  equal  participation  in 
the  information  society. 

"The  assumption  is  if  underserved 
groups  get  IT  skills,  they  can  compete 
effectively,"  Kvasny  said.  "But  there  are 
broader  issues  and  a  need  to  look  at  the 
institutions  —  be  they  the  workplace, 
home,  schools  or  communities  —  where 
people  are  still  marginalized." 

Without  dismantling  existing  social 
and  cultural  barriers,  IT  will  become  "the 
latest  mechanism  for  stratifying  society," 
Kvasny  said. 

For  more  of  this  story,  go  to  http:// 
www.psu.  edu/ur/2002/digitaldivide.  html 


Computer 
system  responds 
to  voice  and 
hand  gestures 

By  Margaret  Hopkins 

Information  Science  and  Technology 

mergency  management  teams,  faced  with  an 

G  approaching  hurricane,  can  access  GIS  map 
data  through  voice  and  gestures  for  real-time 
decision  making  on  issues  ranging  from  pro- 
tecting hazardous  materials  sites  to  evacuating 
assisted-living  facilities  by  using  a  computer  system 
developed  by  Penn  State  researchers. 

The  research  team  said  the  system  also  can  assist 
planners  and  transportation  engineers  visualize  the 
impacts  of  potential  developments  and  highways  as 
well  as  help  crisis  management  personnel  respond 
more  quickly  to  other  disasters. 

"Our  technology  is  dialogue  and  gesture-based, 
and  is  designed  so  that  people  can  work  together  at 
a  large  map,"  said  Alan  MacEachren,  professor  of 
geography  and  principal  investigator  on  the  project.  "It 
makes  Geographic  Information  System  (GIS)  tools 
easier  to  use  —  you  don't  have  to  rely  on  technology 
experts  —  and  it's  responsive,  so  there's  no  time 
delay." 

In  response  to  verbal  and  gesture  commands,  the 
Dialogue-Assisted  Visual  Environment  for  Geoinforma- 
tion  (DAVE_G)  can  zoom  into  a  particular  area  and 
show  specific  data  such  as  the  locations  of  cemeter- 
ies, hospitals  and  highways.  In  its  first  generation,  the 
technology  also  can  indicate  flood  areas  and  emer- 
gency shelters.  While  DAVE_G  currently  relies  on  text 
to  respond  or  ask  for  more  information  if  queries 
aren't  clear,  eventually  it  will  talk  to  its  questioners. 
Subsequent  generations  also  will  provide  a  broader 
range  of  geospatial  information,  MacEachren  said. 

The  three-year  research  effort,  funded  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  has  just  begun  its  sec- 
ond year.  Co-investigators  for  the  project  are  Rajeev 
Sharma,  associate  professor  of  computer  science  and 
engineering,  and  Guoray  Cai,  assistant  professor  in 
the  School  of  Information  Sciences  and  Technology. 
Geospatial  information  enables  emergency  manage- 
ment decision-makers  to  assess  an  area's  risk, 
impact  and  recovery  from  natural  disasters  such  as 
hurricanes,  earthquakes  and  biological  hazards  includ- 
ing the  West  Nile  Virus.  But  current  GIS  tools  primarily 
support  individual  users  rather  than  the  teams  of 
experts  that  plan  emergency  responses. 

"There's  a  huge  amount  of  geospatial  information 
available,  but  there's  a  disconnect  between  that  infor- 
mation and  the  decision  makers,"  said  Sharma,  a 
researcher  in  speech-gesture  interfaces.  "This  will 
make  more  and  richer  information  accessible  in  a 
timely  manner." 

On-site  visits  and  telephone  surveys  to  the  Florida 
and  Charleston  County  (South  Carolina)  emergency 
operations  centers  revealed  the  need  for  tools  that 
share  GIS  data  and  that  allow  emergency  personnel, 
who  often  aren't  technical  experts,  to  work  jointly  with 
GIS  data.  DAVE_G  allows  for  that  collaboration  among 
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users  as  well  as  facilitates  easier  access  to  informa- 
tion by  a  larger  and  more  diverse  population  of  users. 
With  microphone  domes  and  cameras,  the  DAVE_G 
prototype  allows  two  people  to  interact  with  a  large 
display  map  (researchers  aim  to  expand  the  collabora- 
tion potential).  Its  software,  which  recognizes  ges- 
tures and  interprets  spoken  commands  and  requests, 
doesn't  require  a  teaching  session  to  start  the  sys- 
tem, so  users  can  access  data  immediately.  The  sys- 
tem's response  is  multimedia  and  includes  maps,  tex- 
tual messages  and  generated  speech.  The  system 
has  evolved  out  of  the  original  iMap  developed  by 
Sharma  with  software  support  from  Advanced  Inter- 
face Technologies  Inc.,  a  company  spun  off  from  Penn 
State  to  commercialize  speech-gesture  interfaces.  The 
recognition  of  speech  and  gesture  is  the  first  step  for 
the  system  that  researchers  say  can  improve  and 
streamline  decision  making  for  crisis  management 
personnel  and  others. 

"Our  goal  is  to  make  the  system  understand  the 
users,  information  needs  based  on  high-level  knowl- 
edge about  their  task  and  their  characteristics,"  Cai 
said.  "We  use  intelligent  agent  technology  to  enable 
the  information  systems  to  be  cooperative  partners  in 
the  users,  problem-solving  process." 


Margaret  Hopkins  can  be  reached  at 
mah242@psu.edu. 
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Making  life  Better 

Inventing  the  future  at  Penn  State 

EVA  J.  PELL,  vice  president  for  research 


Science  and  Research  Communications,  Office  of  University  Relations, 
Vicki  Fong.  manager,  vyfi9psu.edu 

Professor  spearheads  portion  of  $1.4-billion 
Spallation  Neutron  Source  research  facility 


ssor  of  geography,  helped  develop  DAVE_G  (the  Dialogue-Assisted  Visual  Environment  for 
MacEachren  touches  the  computer  screen  to  get  map  information.  The  interactive 
a  to  allow  emergency  management  personnel  make  real-time  decisions. 

Photo  and  photo  illustration:  Greg  Grieco 


By  Andy  Elder 

Eberly  College  of  Science 

Paul  Sokol.  Penn  State  professor  of  physics,  is 
heading  the  scientific  and  construction  pro- 
grams of  a  cold-neutron-chopper  spectrome- 
ter, which  will  be  part  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Energy's  $1.4-billion  Spallation  Neutron 
Source  project  under  construction  on  an  80- 
acre  site  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laborato- 
ry in  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee.  It  is  the  second 
biggest  science  project  in  the  world  right 
now,  behind  the  International  Space  Station. 
The  Spallation  Neutron  Source  is  one  of 
the  largest  construction  projects  of  a  scientific 
facility  that  the  United  States  has  undertaken 
in  several  decades.  When  it  is  complete  in 
2006,  the  Spallation  Neutron  Source  —  a  col- 
laboration of  the  Oak  Ridge,  Argonne. 
Lawrence  Berkeley,  Los  Alamos,  Brookhaven 
and  Jefferson  national  laboratories  —  will  be 
the  world's  premier  facility  for  neutron 
research. 

The  Spallation  Neutron  Source  is  an  accel- 
erator-based neutron  source  that  will  provide 
the  most  intense  pulsed  neutron  beams  in  the 
world  for  scientific  research  and  industrial 
development  It  will  fire  an  ion  beam  down 
its  30-meter-long  accelerator  tunnel  toward  a 
mercury  target;  a  beam  that,  at  80  percent  of 
the  speed  of  light,  could  reach  the  moon  in 
1.5  seconds.  The  resulting  protons  will  bom- 
bard a  target,  generating,  or  "spalling,"  the 
neutrons  for  use  in  research. 

Spallation  is  akin  to  hitting  a  bucket  of 
baseballs  with  a  fastball.  A  few  of  the  base- 
balls immediately  pop  out  when  the  bucket  is 
hit,  while  others  rattle  around  in  the  bucket 
and  then  bounce  out  a  few  seconds  later. 
When  this  process  happens  in  the  SNS,  spal- 
lation occurs  as  a  nuclear  reaction  in  which  a 
high-speed  particle  hits  a  heavy  atomic  nucle- 
us. Upon  impact,  some  neutrons  are 
"spalled,"  or  knocked  ouL  at  high  energies.  A 
special  instrument,  the  Cold-Neutron-Chop- 
per Spectrometer,  works  tike  the  shutter  on  a 
camera  to  allow  neutrons  with  desired  ener- 
gies to  slip  through.  Researchers  then  study 


die  pattern  of  the  neutrons  and  the  speed  at 
which  they  move  to  try  to  solve  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  basic  science. 

Sokol  is  leading  an  instrument-develop- 
ment team  of  more  than  30  members  from 
both  universities  and  national  laboratories  — 
one  of  the  first  such  collaborations  for  a 
Department  of  Energy  instrument.  Sokol's 
Penh  State  team  will  split  design  duties  with 
the  Argonne  National  Laboratory.  Most  of  the 
actual  instrument,  which  will  be  housed  in  a 
30-foot-diameter.  25-foot-high  building  at  Oak 
Ridge,  will  be  built  on  the  University  Park 
Campus.  The  design  and  construction 
efforts  will  involve  as  many  as  30  Penn 
Staters. 

"Well  be  able  to  use  our  allocated  time  for 
research  on  polymers,  zeolites,  diffusion 
studies  and  magnetism.  There  are  a  whole 
series  of  experiments  we  want  to  do  that  just 
can't  be  done  anywhere  in  the  world  right 
now  because  instruments  with  high-enough 
flux  sources  and  sensitiveenough  detectors 
just  don't  exist,"  Sokol  said. 

The  knowledge  derived  from  neutron- 
scattering  research  has  advanced  basic  sci- 
ence by  revealing  the  crystal  structures  of 
atoms,  individual  molecules  such  as  DNA, 
and  solids.  Scientists  have  used  this  knowl- 
edge to  improve  such  everyday  objects  as 
credit  cards,  pocket  calculators,  compact 
discs,  computer  disks,  magnetic  recording 
tapes,  shatter-proof  windshields,  adjustable 
car  seats,  weather-forecasting  satellites  and 
jet  airplanes.  The  increased  resolution  of  the 
new  cold-neutron-chopper  spectrometer,  cou- 
pled with  the  broad  range  of  energies  and 
velocities  it  can  handle,  will  allow  it  to  tackle 
a  wide  variety  of  scientific  problems  in  areas 
as  diverse  as  biomaterials,  polymers, 
cements,  magnetic  systems,  geological  sys- 
tems and  quantum  liquids. 

"It  will  allow  us  to  address  problems  not 
possible  at  present,"  Sokol  said.  "In  addition, 
this  spectrometer  is  complementary  with 
other  instruments  planned  for  the  Spallation 
Neutron  Source." 


PENN  STATE'S  RESEARCH  HERITAGE 

Used  for  improved  livestock  breeding,  artificial  insemination  was  made  feasible  for 

dairy  cattle  by  the  work  Professor  John  Almquist,  who,  beginning  in  1944  in  Borland 

Lab,  perfected  the  use  of  antibiotics  to  preserve  semen  and  developed  commercial 

methods  of  using  it.  His  internationally  acclaimed  research  increased  food 

production  and  breeding  efficiency  worldwide. 
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Lectures 


Kennedy  aide  to  talk  'off  the  record'  about  Capitol 


Melody  Miller,  senior  aide  lo  Sen.  Fdward 
M.  Kennedy,  will  deliver  the  Penn  State 
Forum  lecture  at  noon  Tuesday.  April  25,  at 
The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  topic  of  her  presentation  is  "Off  the 
Record  —  Three  Decades  of  People,  Press 
and  Politics  on  Capitol  Hill." 

For  more  than  two  decades,  Miller  has 
been  one  of  the  official  spokespersons  for 
Kennedy.  She  jyraduated  from  Penn  State  in 
19B7  with  a  degree  in  secondary  education. 

The  Penn  State  Forum  is  a  lunchtime 


speaker  series  offered  by  the  Faculty  Staff 
Club  and  is  sponsored  in  part  by  the  Penn 
State  Bookstore.  It  is  open  to- the  public. 
Tickets  are  $10  for  members  and  $12  for 
non-members  and  include  lunch.  Reserva- 
tions can  be  made  by  mail  or  by  stopping  by 
the  Faculty  Staff  Club  office  at  103  HUB- 
Kobeson  Center.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at 
the  door  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 
Lunch  begins  at  11:30  a.m.  followed  by  the 
speech  and  a  question-and-answer  session 
at  noon.  For  information,  call  (814)  865- 
7590. 


Lectures  explore  religion  and  the  Civil  War 


Mark  A.  Noll,  McManis  professor  of  Chris- 
tian thought  and  professor  of  history  at 
Wheaton  College  in  Wheaton,  111.,  will  deliv- 
er three  lectures  as  part  of  the  2003  Steven 
and  Janice  Brose  Distinguished  Lecture 
Series  in  the  Era  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  Brose  Lectures  will  held  April  10, 1 1 
and  12  in  Pattee  Library's  Foster  Auditori- 
um on  the  LIniversity  Park  campus. 

Each  spring,  the  Brose  Lectures  feature 
leading  writers,  historians  and  intellectuals 
whose  work  focuses  on  the  era  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War. 


The  three  lectures  will  deal  with  distinct 
theological  crises  of  the  time.  The  first,  to  be 
delivered  at  7  p.m.  Thursday,  April  10,  is  "A 
Crisis  Over  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible." 

The  second,  "A  Crisis  Over  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Providence."  will  be  at  7  p.m. 
Friday,  April  11,  and  afterward  will  feature 
a  book  signing  by  the  speaker.  Noll  will 
deliver  the  final  lecture,  "The  Crisis  Viewed 
from  Outside  the  United  States,"  at  3  p.m. 
Saturday,  April  12. 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-0151  or 
e-mail  at  URichardscwec@lisLpsu.edu. 


Philosophy  professor  to  speak  on  Emerson 


The  Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  a 
weekly  informal  lunchtime  gathering  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  other  members  of  the 
University  community,  has  announced  the 
next  speaker  in  this  semester's  series. 

Vincent  Colapietro,  professor  of  philos- 
ophy, will  discuss  "Emerson's  Experience: 
A  Theological  and  Psychoanalytical  Read- 
ing" on  Monday,  April  14. 


The  events  begin  with  lunch  from  12:15 
p.m.  to  12:40  p.m.  in  102  Kern  Building  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  Participants 
may  bring  their  own  lunch  or  buy  some- 
thing in  Kern  Cafeteria.  Coffee  and  tea  are 
provided.  The  speaker  will  begin  at  about 
12:40  p.m.  The  events  are  free  to  the  public. 

For  information,  e-mail  Daniel  Walden  at 
dxw8@psu.edu. 


Genetic  engineering  lectures  set  for  April  14, 15 


Tom  Maniatis,  Thomas  H.  Lee 
professor  of  molecular  and  cellu- 
lar biology  at  Harvard  University, 
will  give  the  2002-2003  Russell 
Marker  Lectures  in  Genetic  Engi- 
neering on  April  14  and  15  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

Maniatis  will  give  two  lec- 
tures, "lunate  Immunity:  Signal- 
ing Pathways  and  Gene  Activa- 
tion" at  7:30  p.m.  Monday,  April 
14,  and  'Transcription  and  Alter- 


native Splicing  in  the  Brain:  Gen- 
erating Protein  Diversity  at  the 
Synapse"  at  11:15  a.m.  Tuesday, 
April  15,  both  in  101  Thomas 
Building. 

The  free  public  lectures  are 
sponsored  by  the  Eberly  College 
of  Science. 

The  Marker  Lectures  were 
established  in  1984  through  a  gift 
from  Russell  Earl  Marker,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  chemistry. 


Clogg  Memorial  Lecture  planned  for  April  14 


Stephen  W.  Raudenbush,  professor  of  edu- 
cation and  statistics  and  senior  research  sci- 
entist for  the  Survey  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  will  present 
"Assessing  Neighborhoods:  How  Do  We 
Do  It  and  What  Have  We  Learned?"  at  8 
p.m.  Monday,  April  14,  in  105  Wartik  Labo- 
ratory, University  Park. 

This  represents  the  sixth  Clifford  C. 
Clogg  Memorial  Lecture  in  Sociology  and 
Statistics. 


Raudenbush  will  present  an  additional  lec- 
ture, "Some  Thoughts  on  Causal  Inference  in 
a  Social  World,"  at  12:20  p.m.  Tuesday,  April 
15,  in  305  Wager  Building.  Both  lectures  are 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Statistics. 

The  Clifford  C.  Clogg  Memorial  Lecture 
in  Suciology  and  Statistics  honors  the  late 
Clifford  C.  Clogg,  a  distinguished  professor 
of  sociology  and  professor  of  statistics  at 
the  University  from  1979  to  1995. 

For  information,  call  (814)  865-1348. 


'Tales  of  Two  Coals'  topic  of  Shoemaker  lecture 


Stanley  C.  Suboleski,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  chief  operating  officer  of  Massey 
Energy  Corp.,  Richmond,  Va.,  will  present 
'Tales  of  Two  Coals"  from  4  to  5  p.m.  Fri- 
day, April  11,  in  26  Hosier  Building,  Uni- 
versity Park. 

Suboleski  is  presenting  the  12th  annual 
G.  Albert  Shoemaker  Lecture  Series  in 
Mineral  Engineering.  The  talk  will  be  pre- 


ceded by  a  reception  in  honor  of  Suboleski 
at  3:30  p.m.  in  the  Lobby  of  Deike  Building. 
The  event  is  free  to  the  public. 

The  G.  Albert  Shoemaker  Lecture 
Series  in  Mineral  Engineering  was  estab- 
lished in  1992  by  Mercedes  G.  Shoemaker 
to  honor  the  memory  of  her  husband,  a 
Pittsburgh  civic  and  industrial  leader  dedi- 
cated to  the  support  of  higher  education. 


Topic  is  what's  new  at  Environment  Institute 


Bill  Easterling,  director  of  the  Environmental 
Consortium,  will  make  a  presentation  from 
3:35  to  4:25  p.m.  April  11  in  101  Agricultural 
Sciences  and  Industries  Building,  University 
Park. 


The  topic  is  "What's  New  in  Environmen- 
tal Sciences  and  Engineering  at  the  Environ- 
ment Insutute."The  host  is  the  Department  of 
Crop  and  Soil  Sciences.  For  information,  call 
(814)  863-1615. 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 

Space  Day  2003  is  April  12 

The  fourth  annual  Space  Day  at  Penn  State 
will  be  from  10  am.  to  3  p.m.  Saturday,  April 
12,  at  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

Activities  include  a  keynote  presentation 
by  astronaut  Jim  Pawelczyk,  who  will  share 
experiences  from  his  Neurolab  mission 
aboard  the  Space  Shuttle  Columbia  in  1998; 
tours  of  a  replica  of  NASA's  Space  Shuttle; 
Star  Lab  planetarium  tours:  a  workshop  for 
kindergarten  through  sixth-grade  educators 
about  living  and  working  in  space;  and  a  ses- 
sion on  how  to  use  NASA  educational 
resources  in  the  classroom. 

For  a  schedule  of  events,  applications  and 
directions,  visit  http://www.psu.edu/ 
spacegrant/spaceday/  or  call  Angela  Phelps  at 
(814)  863-3608. 


Registration  for  arts  classes 

Registration  for  the  Center  for  Arts  and 
Crafts  at  Penn  State's  summer  programs 
begins  April  14. 

Adult  noncredit  art  classes  begin  the 
week  of  May  19.  Brochures  are  available  at 
the  information  d«sk  at  the  HUB-Robeson 
Center,  University  Park.  To  register,  call 
(814)  865-3443.  For  information  on  class  con- 
tent, call  (814)  8630611. 

Scholarship  opportunities 

The  University  Libraries  request  that  faculty 
and  staff  announce  scholarship  opportunities 
for  undergraduate  students  interested  in 
careers  in  library  and  information  science. 

Scholarship  opportunities  are  applicable  to 
all  University  students.  The  degree  provides 


both  a  diverse  workload  and  job  environment 
—  research,  teaching,  computing  and  infor- 
mation delivery  on  the  Web  all  are  possible 
professional  pursuits  for  a  degree  holder  in 
library  and  information  science.  Submission 
deadline  is  May  2.  For  information,  visit 
http://wwwlibrarks.  psu.edu/sclwlarship/. 
Stop  by  a  University  library  or  call  (814)  865- 
0401  for  a  scholarship  flier. 

Carpool 

A  carpooler  is  sought  for  the  drive  from 
Philipsburg  to  University  Park. 

Work  hours  are  7:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  For 
information,  call  BJ.  at  (814)  865-1491  or 
e-mail  bqm2@psu.edu. 

Volunteers  sought 

The  Department  of  Public  Information  is 


looking  for  faculty  and  staff  who  do  volunteer 
work  in  the  community,  to  be  included  in  an 
upcoming  story  on  that  topic. 

Employees  who  serve  on  the  boards  of 
local,  nonprofit  organizations,  coach  youth 
sports  teams  or  volunteer  in  the  community 
in  other  ways  should  contact  Amy  Neil  at 
aen4@psu.edu. 

For  the  Record 

Due  to  a  source  error,  an  incorrect  photo 
accompanied  an  arts  and  entertainment  brief 
about  a  quilt  exhibit  at  the  HUB-Robeson 
Center  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The 
photo,  which  appeared  on  page  11  of  the 
April  3  Intercom,  is  from  the  exhibit  "Dress- 
ing the  Spirit"  by  Martina  Johnson-Allen, 
which  is  at  the  HURGallery  April  11  to  July 
13. 
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April  11  -  April  20 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  April  11 

Shannon  Blakey  and  Jodi  Brown  exhibits,  opening 

reception,  7  to  9  p.m..  Zoller  Gallery. 
Monday,  April  14 
"With  Our  Very  Own  Names,"  on&woman  show  by 

Carmen  Tafolla,  7  p.m.,  Heritage  Hall,  HUB- 

Robeson  Center. 
Tuesday,  April  15 
"Bus  Stop,"  The  Playhouse,  through  April  26.  For 

tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 
Wednesday,  April  16 
Rodgers  and  Hammerstein's  Cinderella,  7:30 

p.m..  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call 

(814)  863-0255. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  April  11 

The  Penn  State  Opera  Theatre.  8  p.m.,  Esber 
Recital  Hall,  through  April  12.  Tickets  are  $4  at 
the  door. 

Sunday,  April  13 

The  University  Choir,  5  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 
Tickets  are  $4  general  admission.  $2  stu- 
dents, at  the  door. 

Monday,  April  14 

Inner  Dimension  and  Outer  Dimensions,  8  p.m., 
Esber  Recital  Hall. 

Tuesday,  April  15 

Centre  Dimensions,  8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 

Wednesday,  April  16 

The  Penn  State  Mallet  Ensemble,  Dan  C.  Arm- 
strong, director,  8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  April  11 

Badri  Krishnan  on  "How  Black  Holes  Grow."  11 
a.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Timothy  Zwier  on  "Laser  Probes  of  the  Potential 
Energy  Landscapes  and  Conformational  Iso- 
merization  Dynamics  of  a  Series  of  Flexible 
Biomolecules,"  2:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Labora- 
tory. 

Giovanni  Vignale  on  "Density  Functional  Theory  in 


Joe,  played  by  Meyer  deLeeuw,  and  Blue,  played  by  Wendy  Davidson  and  Misha 
Zimmerman,  make  plans  for  Blue's  birthday  party  during  a  performance  of  "Blue's 
Clues"  at  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  campus.  "Cinderella"  opens 
April  16  at  Eisenhower.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

the  Age  of  Spintronics,"  3  p.m.,  339  Davey 
Laboratory. 

Bill  Easterllng  on  "What's  New  in  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  at  the  Environment 
Institute,"  3:35  to  4:25  p.m.,  101  Agricultural 
Sciences  and  Industries. 

Lawrence  M.  Krauss  on  "Einstein's  Biggest  Blun- 
der: A  Cosmic  Mystery  Story,"  8  p.m..  104 
Keller. 

Monday,  April  14 

Ashvin  Goel  on  "Operating  System  Support  for 
Low-Latency  Streaming,"  10  a.m.,  302  Pond 
Laboratory. 

Jason  Camp  on  "Approaches  Towards  the  Synthe- 
sis of  Roseophilin,"  11:15  a.m.,  S5  Osmond 
Laboratory. 

Ian  Fleming  on  "Stereocontrol  in  Organic  Synthe- 


sis Using  Silicon  Compqunds,"  1:15  p.m.,  S5 
Osmond  Laboratory. 

Jorge  Morfin  on  "A  High  Statistics,  Neutrino-Nucle- 
us Scattering  Experiment  in  the  NuMi  Beam  at 
Fermilab,"  2:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Badri  Krishnan  on  "How  Black  Holes  Grow,"  3 
p.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Luis  Lehner  on  "Spherical  Cows  and  Beyond:  Sim- 
ulating Strongly  Graviational  Waves,"  3  p.m., 
318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Tuesday,  April  15 

Marcelo  Magnasco  on  "The  Dynamical  Basis  of 
Auditory  Acuity,"  3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Labora- 
tory. 

Thursday,  April  17 

Ken  Dill  on  "Modeling  Water,  the  Hydrophobic 


BRYCE  JORDAN  CENTER 

Wild  West  Show 
scoots  into  town 

The  Neon  Circus  and  Wild  West  Show, 
starring  country  musicians  Brooks  and 
Dunn,  will  perform  Saturday,  May  10,  at 
The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus. 

The  circus  performance,  complete  with 
contortionists,  fire-breathers,  still-walkers 
and  bull  riding,  begins  at  3  p.m.  The  music 
begins  at  6  p.m. 

In  addition  to  headliners  Brooks  and 
Dunn,  the  show  includes  country  musi- 
cians Rascal  Flatts,  Brad  Paisley,  Aaron 
Lines,  Jeff  Bales  and  Cledus  T.  Judd. 

Reserved  tickets  cost  $39.75  and  $49.75. 


Tickets  will  be  available  at  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Ticket  Center.  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um, select  Uni-Marts,  the  Altoona  campus 
ticket  outlet,  by  calling  (814)  865-5555  or 
(800)  863-3336  and  online  at 
http://www.bjc.psu.edu. 

Effect,  and  Ion  Solvation."  12:15  p.m.,  S5 
Osmond  Laboratory. 

Lene  Hau  on  a  subject  to  be  announced,  4  p.m.. 
117  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Friday,  April  18 

Max  Neidermaeir  on  "Dimensionally  Reduced 
Gravity  Theories  are  Asympotitally  Safe,"  11 
a.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Ann  Schmiedekamp  on  "Co2+:  Which  Spin  State 
is  More  Stable?"  2:30  p.m.,  S5  Osriiond  Labo- 
ratory. 

Michael  Brown  on  "Gene-Environment  Interactions 
on  Cardiovascular  Function  and  Glucose 
Metabolism,"  4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll  Physiologi- 
cal Research  Center. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities, 
including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a  detailed  list- 
ing of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes'  confer- 
ences, visit  the  Web  at  http://www.outreach.psu. 
edu/conferences.html. 


ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT 


Graduate  exhibitions 

Shannon  Blakey  and  Jodi  Brown,  graduate 
students  in  the  School  of  Visual  Arts,  will 
exhibit  works  of  art  in  simultaneous  exhi- 
bitions April  11  to  17  at  Zoller  Gallery  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

An  opening  reception  will  be  held  from 
7  to  9  p.m.  April  11.  The  event  is  free  to 
the  public. 

University  Choir  concert 

The  University  Choir  will  present  its  annu- 
al spring  concert  at  5  p.m.  Sunday,  April 
13,  in  Esber  Recital  Hall  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

Tickets,  $4  for  general  admission  and 
$2  for  students,  may  be  purchased  in 
advance  at  the  School  of  Music  office,  233 


Music  Building  I,  or  at  the  door  on  the  day 
of  the  concert  For  information,  call  Tony 
Leach  at  (814)  865-6521. 

Musical  recitals 

The  following  recitals  are  scheduled  for 
Esber  Hall  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

■  Monday,  April  14:  8  p.m.,  Inner  Dimen- 
sion and  Outer  Dimensions;  and 

■  Tuesday,  April  15:  8  p.m..  Centre 
Dimensions  (tickets  required). 

'Cinderella'  arrives 

"Cinderella"  will  be  performed  at  7:30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  April  16,  at  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium, University  Park. 

Kirsten  Michele  Rossi,  a  graduate  of  the 
University's  music  theater  program,  stars 


as  the  title  character  in  the  yearlong  tour 
of  the  classic  musical. 

Children  are  welcome  to  wear  their 
pajamas  to  the  play.  A  special  ArtisticView- 
points,  a  "Cinderella"  pajama  party  featur- 
ing several  members  of  the  touring  compa- 
ny, begins  at  6:30  p.m.  in  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium. Space  is  limited  and  patrons  will  be 
admitted  on  a  first-come  basis. 

Tickets  cost  $25  for  general  audience 
members;  $13  for  full-time  University  Park 
students;  and  $17  for  people  18  or  younger. 

For  tickets  or  information,  call  (814) 
863-0255  or  visit  http://www.cpa.psu.edu  on 
the  Web. 

Mallet  Ensemble  concert 

The  Penn  State  Mallet  Ensemble,  under 


the  direction  of  Dan  C.  Armstrong,  will 
present  its  annual  spring  concert  at  8  p.m. 
Wednesday,  April  16,  in  Esber  Recital  Hall 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 
The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Bach's  Lunch  Series  will  feature  the 
Chamber  Choir  at  12:10  p.m.  April  17  at 
Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

The  free,  20-minute  concert  is  spon- 
sored by  the  School  of  Music  and  the  Uni- 
versity Lutheran  Campus  Ministry.  Follow- 
ing the  performance,  audience  members 
may  take  their  bag  lunches  to  Memorial 
Lounge  of  Eisenhower  Chapel.  Beverages 
are  provided. 
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and  director  of  Public  Information. 

"Now,  it's  easy.  The  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Information  has  consolidated  the  Univer- 
sity's news  into  one  comprehensive  site, 
with  a  very  simple  address:  livc.psu.edu." 
Penn  State  Live,  coupled  with  the  com- 
prehensive and  expandable  Penn  State 
Newswire  system,  will  serve  as  the  Universi 
ty's  official,  round-the-clock  source  for  Penn 
State  news.  This  is  information  that  already 
can  be  obtained  via  e-mail,  the  Web  and  RSS 
syndication.  Eventually,  it  will  be  available 
through  cell  phones,  PDAs  and  tablet  com- 
puters. 

Penn  State  Live  is  built  upon  the  informa- 
tion that  is  distributed  daily  through  the 
Penn  State  Newswire  system,  combined 
with  additional  stories  and  announcements, 
still  photos,  video  and  audio  clips. 

The  site  is  managed  through  an  integrat- 
ed, homemade,  Web-based  story  editor, 
which  allows  editors  to  edit  stories,  assign 
them  to  various  Newswires,  set  release 
dates,  handle  subscriber  issues,  create  or 
remove  Newswires,  and  post  to  the 
live.psu.edu  Web  site  from  any  computer 
with  a  Web  browser. 

"News  on  the  site  is  updated  throughout 
the  day  and  even  on  the  weekends,  so  there 
often  will  be  something  new  on  the  site  any- 
time a  user  logs  in,"  Mahon  said. 

One  feature  of  the  site  is  "In  Motion," 
which  provides  streaming  video  from  a 
number  of  sources,  including  material  produced  by  WPSX-TV 
and  programming  developed  by  Melisande  McCrae  in  Public 
Information. 

Still  Life  is  a  snapshot  of  the  University,  featuring  photo  stories 
of  events,  classes  and  life  taking  place  at  University  Park  and  at 
other  Penn  State  locations. 

"Live  also  works  as  a  quick-stop  link  to  information  of  ongoing 
interest,"  Mahon  said.  "The  Hot  Topics  section  includes  links  to 
information  about  the  University's  state  appropriation  and  operat- 
ing budget:  our  teaching,  research  and  outreach  initiatives  relat- 
ed to  homeland  security;  and  our  environmental  conservation 
efforts.  We've  made  a  real  effort  to  find  ways  to  display  different 
kinds  of  important  information  in  ways  our  audience  will  appreci- 
ate." 

Annemarie  Mountz  is  editor  of  Penn  State  Live,  and  all  the 
managers  and  staff  of  the  Department  of  Public  Information  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  content 

Doug  Stanfield,  coordinator  of  information  technology  in  Uni- 
versity Relations,  was  project  manager  for  development  of  Penn 
State  Live,  which  is  built  on  a  combination  of  technologies  that 
offer  low-cost,  powerful  and  flexible  solutions.  By  conserving 
resources  and  using  free,  yet  powerful,  software  tools,  the  Uni- 
versity was  able  to  invest  in  the  talents  of  Penn  State  people  to 
put  the  project  together. 

"The  creation  of  this  site  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  efforts  and  dedication  of  three  alumni  over  several  years,  two 
of  whom  worked  with  us  as  students,"  said  Stanfield. 

Alumnus  Philippe  Hajjar  wrote  the  original  Newswire  manage- 
ment system  approximately  five  years  ago  while  completing  his 
master's  degree  in  computer  science.  The  Penn  State  Newswire 
(http://neuiswires.psu.edu/)  has  grown  to  more  than  127,000  sub- 
scribers in  more  than  50  countries. 

Joe  Knapp  is  a  programmer  who  worked  in  University  Rela- 
tions before  he  graduated  this  past  August  Using  the  experience 
gained  with  that  first  system  and  incorporating  advances  in  some 
underlying  technology,  rebuilt  major  elements  of  the  system  into 
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Penn  State  Live  can  be  found  at  http://live.psu.edu/ 


its  current  form.  He  has  continued  to  work  on  the  project  from 
his  home  in  Philadelphia,  even  though  he  has  another  full-time 
job  and  "spends  a  fair  amount  of  time  on  his  skateboard."  Knapp, 
who  takes  a  strategic  view  of  what  software  should  do,  has  been 
instrumental  in  shaping  the  concepts  and  architecture  for  the 
Penn  State  Live  site. 

The  site's  graphic  designer,  Jason  Tremblay,  works  in  the 
Department  of  Integrative  Arts  and  has  been  accepted  into  the 
master  of  fine  arts  graduate  program  in  the  School  of  Visual  Arts. 
Tremblay  created  the  overall  look  and  feel  of  the  site,  and  also 
did  some  of  the  JavaScript,  Flash  and  PHP  programming.  He  cre- 
ated a  modified,  sitewide  Cascading  Style  Sheet  (CSS)  that  con- 
trols the  typography  and  layout  and  maintains  consistency  from 
page  to  page.  He  also  created  the  multimedia  streaming  capabili- 
ty, set  up  photo  page  templates  and  implemented  other  features 
for  the  site. 

"The  underlying  components  of  this  system  are  known  as 
'DAMP,'"  Stanfield  said.  "These  letters  stand  for  Darwin,  Apache, 
mySQL  and  PHP/Perl,  all  free  technologies  that  run  on  Mac  OS 
X.  These  are  not  new  to  anyone  who's  been  working  on  the  Web 
for  any  time,  but  what  is  exciting  is  that  they  are  now  available  in 
more  robust  forms.  They  are  powerful  and  scalable  tools  that 
allowed  us  to  keep  costs  at  an  absolute  minimum  while  building  a 
service  that  can  be  economically  scaled  up  to  meet  future  needs." 

Apache  is  a  Web  server  application  that  runs  more  than  65 
percent  of  the  world's  Web  hosts.  PHP  is  a  general-purpose 
scripting  language  that  is  especially  suited  for  Web  development 
and  can  be  embedded  into  HTML,  and  mySQL  is  a  free,  open- 
source  database. 

The  only  costs  incurred  in  the  site's  development  were  for  the 
server  software  and  the  labor  costs  of  the  programmer  and  site 
designer.  There  are  no  annual  or  recurring  licensing  fees,  nor 
any  large,  up-front  purchasing  costs. 

For  more  information  about  Penn  State  Live  content,  e-mail 
AMountz@psu.edu.  For  information  about  the  underlying  archi- 
tecture of  the  site,  e-mail  DougStanfield@psu.edu. 
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University  to  celebrate  Grand  Destiny  achievements 


By  Michael  Bezilla 

University  Relations 

The  University  community  will  celebrate  the  achievements 
of  the  seven-year  Grand  Destiny  capital  campaign  with  sev- 
eral public  events  at  the  University  Park  campus  April  25-26. 
The  University- wide  campaign  began  on  July  1, 1996,  and 
officially  will  conclude  June  30.  It  aims  to  raise  $1.3  billion 


for  student,  faculty  and  program  support,  especially  for 
those  areas  where  public  funds  are  inadequate  or  unavail- 
able. 

"Although  we  are  still  a  little  more  than  two  months  away 
from  the  campaign's  official  close,  we  wanted  to  give  stu- 
dents, faculty,  staff  and  friends  a  chance  to  come  together 
to  celebrate  what  private  support  has  accomplished  for  Penn 
State,  and  to  say  thank  you  to  our  donors,"  said  Rod  Kirsch,     Grand  Destiny,  page  3 


vice  president  for  Development  and  Alumni  Relations. 

'The  Grand  Destiny  campaign  is  truly  a  landmark  in 
Penn  State's  history,"  he  added.  "We  cordially  invite  all 
members  of  the  University  and  the  surrounding  communi- 
ty to  join  us  in  what  promises  to  be  an  exciting  and  memo- 
rable weekend." 


THE  HISTORIES  OF  PENN  STATE 


Deep  roots 

History  of  current  Penn  State  Shenango  site  traced  to  before  settlers'  time 


By  Liz  Izenas 

Penn  State  Shenango 

Editor's  note:  Most  people  know  the  histo- 
ry of  Penn  State  as  that  of  a  school  char- 
tered in  1855  at  the  request  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Agricultural  Society  to  apply 
scientific  principles  to  farming.  Since  that 
time,  Penn  State  has  grown  from  that  one 
campus  at  University  Park  to  24  locations 
statewide,  and  each  of  those  other  loca- 
tions has  its  own  history.  Intercom  is  con- 
tinuing to  highlight  those  stories. 

Penn  State  Shenango  is  nestled  in  a 
valley  rich  in  history,  which  once 
was  occupied  by  the  Seneca  and 
Delaware  Nations.  According  to 
local  historians,  before  the  arrival  of  set- 
tlers in  the  Shenango  Valley,  the  Seneca 
Nation  governed  the  land  now  occupied  by 
Penn  State  Shenango. 

For  a  short  time  before  the  actual  arrival 
of  settlers,  this  section  of  the  Shenango  Val- 
ley was  inhabited  by  a  displaced  clan  of  the 
Delaware  Nation.  Their  leader,  Kion- 
dashawa,  acted  as  a  political  liaison 
between  his  people  and  the  Seneca  Nation, 
and  for  a  brief  period,  the  new  settlers  in 
the  valley.  The  name  Shenango  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Native  Ameri- 
can who  once  dominated  the  hunting  land 
along  what  is  now  the  Shenango  River. 


Sharon  Hall  at  Penn  State  Shenango,  early  1970s.  Today,  this  building  houses  most  of 
the  administrative  and  faculty  offices  as  well  as  many  classrooms,  the  student  union 
and  the  gymnasium. 


In  1795,  the  first  settlement  was  estab- 
lished in  Sharon  by  Benjamin  Bentley, 
who  set  up  a  claim  of  400  acres  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river.  He,  his  wife  and  his  fami- 
ly of  six  built  a  log  cabin  along  the  river. 
Then  in  1796,  other  settlers,  including 
Charles  and  Frances  Reno,  moved  to  this 
territory. 

Charles  Reno,  a  squatter  with  a  large 


family,  settled  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
campus  is  now  located.  According  to  histo- 
rians, after  the  Revolutionary  War  the  new 
government  granted  plots  of  land  to  sol- 
diers who  had  fought  on  the  front  lines. 
While  there's  still  a  great  deal  of  specula- 
tion, Reno  is  believed  to  have  fought  in  the 

History,  page  2 


12  students, 
graduates  earn 
NSF  Fellowships 

National  Science  Foundation  Fellowships 
have  been  announced  for  12  Penn  State 
students  and  graduates. 

NSF  Graduate  Fellowships  offer 
recognition  and  three  years  of  support  for 
advanced  study  to  approximately  900  out- 
standing graduate  students  in  the  mathe- 
matical, physical,  biological,  engineering, 
and  behavioral  and  social  sciences,  includ- 
ing the  history  of  science  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  science,  and  to  research-based 
doctoral  degrees  in  science  education. 
Awards  made  in  2003  carry  a  stipend  of 
$27,500  for  a  12-month  tenure  and  an 
annual  cost-of-education  allowance  of 
$10,500,  paid  to  the  fellow's  institution  in 
lieu  of  tuition  and  fees.  The  Fellowship 
program  also  offers  a  one-time  interna- 
tional research  travel  allowance  for  fel- 
lows who  plan  to  study  or  do  research  full- 
time  at  a  foreign  site  for  at  least  three  con- 
tinuous months. 

The  current  Penn  State  students  who 
received  the  award  are: 

■  Heather  Agnew,  a  member  of  the 
Schreyer  Honors  College  studying  chem- 
istry, biochemistry  and  molecular  biolo- 
gy. Agnew's  current  research  supervisor 
is  Mary  Beth  Williams  in  the  Department 
of  Chemistry.  She  plans  to  attend  Cam- 
bridge University  with  the  Gates/Cam- 
Fellowships,  page  3 
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History 

Continued  from  page  i 
War  for  Independence.  However,  there 
never  has  been  any  formal  document 
found  to  support  this  claim. 

Years  later,  Charles'  son,  Benjamin 
Reno,  along  with  the  founding  members  of 
the  community,  named  Reno  Street  in 
honor  of  his  father.  Until  recently,  Reno 
Street  ran  straight  through  the  campus. 
The  area  now  is  occupied  by  a  pedestrian 
walkway  and  garden,  and  by  the  Lartz 
Commons  area. 

The  town  grew  slowly  until  the  mid 
1800s,  when  McDowell  National  Bank  was 
established;  the  canal,  which  provided 
inexpensive  transportation,  was  built  and 
the  first  railroad,  which  allowed  the  coal 
and  iron  business  to  develop,  was  complet- 
ed. With  these  developments,  Sharon 
began  to  grow  rapidly  and  several  other 
smaller  towns  throughout  the  region  were 
established.  Sharon  was  officially  incorpo- 
rated as  a  borough  in  1841. 

In  1963,  the  idea  of  a  university  in  the 
Shenango  Valley  was  discussed  by  a  group 
of  local  citizens  organized  to  form  The 
Shenango  Valley  Citizens  College  Procure- 
ment Committee.  This  group  realized  that 
an  affordable  college,  close  to  home,  was 
needed  for  the  students  of  our  area  to  con- 
tinue their  educations. 

In  1964,  the  Penn  State  Board  of  Trustees 
met  with  the  College  Area  Procurement 
Committee,  which  researched  areas  of  inter- 
est for  young  people  to  begin  their  first  two 
years  of  college  while  living  at  home,  and 
concluded  that  Sharon  would  be  an  ideal 
place  for  an  institution  of  higher  learning. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  endorsed 
the  proposal,  and  the  first  students  were 
enrolled  at  the  Penn  State  Shenango  Valley 
campus  in  September  1965.  These  93  stu- 
dents began  their  education  at  Kennedy 
Christian  High  School,  which  agreed  to 
allow  Penn  State  to  occupy  the  east  wing  of 
the  school  for  the  first  two  years  of  opera- 
tion. 

During  this  time,  the  community  raised 
S200.000,  part  of  which  was  used  to  buy 
land  and  existing  buildings  from  the 
Sharon  School  District  Trie  remaining 
money  was  spent  on  matching  funds  to 
attract  federal  and  state  grants  to  finance 
campus  construction  and  remodeling  proj- 
ects. 

The  oldest  building  now  occupied  by 
the  campus,  Lecture  Hall,  was  built  in 
1903.  It  originally  was  built  as  the  city's 
Centra]  School,  combining  many  of  the 
community's  one-room  schoolhouses. 

Sharon  Hall,  the  second  building  pur- 
chased from  the  city  of  Sharon  by  the  Uni- 
versity, was  built  in  1928.  This  building,  a 
spacious,  brick  edifice  with  neo-classical 
trim,  will  long  be  remembered  by  older  cam- 
pus students  as  "the  old  junior  high  school- 
In  the  fall  of  1967,  250  students  were 
enrolled  at  the  Shenango  Valley  campus. 
At  that  time,  the  Sharon  School  District 
was  still  using  the  Lecture  and  Sharon  Hall 
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Lartz  Memorial  Library,  which  once  served  as  the  local  American  Laundry  and  then  as  Sharon  Steel  Union's  hall,  was  purchased  by 
Penn  State  Shenango  and  renovated  through  a  generous  donation  by  Vera  Lartz.  Today,  it  is  the  signature  building  on  the  campus. 

Shenango  at  a  glance 

■  Thomas  Rookey,  campus  executive 
officer 

■  14.5  acre  campus  in  downtown 
Sharon 

■  Student  enrollment  of  872 

■  34  full-time  and  50  part-time  faculty 

■  Student/faculty  ratio  of  16  to  1 

■  First  two  years  of  more  than  160 
Penn  State  majors 

■  Seven  associate  degrees  and  four 
baccalaureate  degrees 

■  Certificate  and  non-certificate  pro- 
grams 

■  18  student  clubs  and  organizations 


buildings  until  the  new  Sharon  High 
School  could  be  completed;  therefore,  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1967,  the  campus 
moved  from  Kennedy  Christian  High 
School  into  the  old,  vacated  Sharon  High 
School  building  on  South  Water  Avenue. 

Also  in  1967,  ground  was  broken  at  the 
campus'  present  location  for  a  new  science 
facility.  It  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1968, 
and  the  college  began  to  hold  some  of  its 
biology  and  chemistry  courses  there.  It 
wasn't  until  1970,  however,  that  the  admin- 
istrative offices,  library  and  all  other  class- 
es moved  from  the  South  Water  Avenue 
building  into  the  renovated  Sharon  and 
Lecture  Halls. 

In  1972,  the  Forker  Laboratory,  adja- 
cent to  the  existing  science  building,  was 
constructed  and  dedicated  to  Henry  P. 
Forker  III,  former  head  of  the  campus'  first 
advisory  board  and  a  member  of  the 


Lecture  Hall,  seen  in  this  1969  photo,  now  houses  several  of  the  campus  classrooms, 
student  study  lounge  and  student  government  offices. 


Shenango  Valley  Citizens  College  Procure- 
ment Committee.  This  building  houses  the 
Forum,  the  largest  student  classroom  on 
the  campus. 

Over  the  last  30  years,  Penn  State 
Shenango  has  seen  significant  growth  and 
many  changes.  Now  located  on  14.5  acres 


in  downtown  Sharon,  Penn  State  Shenango 

—  "Valley"  was  dropped  in  the  late  1980s 

—  is  the  only  urban  campus  in  the  Univer- 
sity system. 


Liz  Jzenas  can  be  reached  at 
egil00@psu.edu 
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Fellowships 

Continued  from  page  1 

bridge  Scholarship  Trust  and  study  with  Trevor  Rayment, 
scanning  probe  microscopy  to  study  molecular  recognition. 
She  then  plans  to  attend  CalTech.  Agnew  conducts  outreach 
and  works  with  youngsters  to  have  fun  with  chemistry  at 
Penn  State's  summer  camps. 

■  Nicholas  Hartman,  a  Schreyer  Honors  student  majoring 
in  chemistry  with  minors  in  biochemistry  and  molecular  biol- 
ogy. He  conducts  protein  mass  spectrometry  research  with 
A.  Daniel  Jones  and  Robert  Minard  at  Penn  State.  He  also 
conducts  chemical  oceanography  research  with  Daniel  Repe- 
ta  at  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institute.  The  first  in  his 
family  to  attend  college,  he  also  has  won  the  Marshall  Schol- 
arship to  study  toward  a  doctorate  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
Cambridge  University,  where  he  will  research  plant  pro- 
teomics  using  mass  spectrometry  under  the  supervision  of 
Paul  Dupree. 

■  Mark  Losego,  a  member  of  the  Schreyer  Honors  College 
studying  material  science  and  engineering,  with  an  option  in 
electron  photonic  materials.  Losego  currently  works  with 
Susan  Trolier-McKinstry  to  research  electroceramic  thin 
films.  He  will  pursue  graduate  work  with  Jon-Paul  Maria, 
another  Penn  State  alumnus,  at  North  Carolina  State. 

■  Catherine  Vrentas,  a  Schreyer  Honors  student  studying 
biochemistry  and  molecular  biology.  Her  current  research 
supervisor  is  David  Gilmour.  Vrentas  also  has  accepted  the 
Howard  Hughes  Predoctoral  Fellowship,  which  supports  up 
to  five  years  of  work  toward  doctoral  degrees  in  the  biologi- 
cal sciences.  She  will  pursue  her  doctorate  in  chromofin  reg- 
ulation at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Penn  State  graduates  receiving  the  award  are: 

■  Hallie  Brink,  chemical  engineering,  spring  2002,  cur- 
rently in  bioengineering  at  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

■  Stephen  Cain,  mechanical  engineering,  fall  2002,  cur- 
rently in  mechanical  engineering  at  Stanford; 

■  Kelly  Caputo,  chemical  engineering,  spring  2002,  cur- 
rently chemical  engineering  at  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

■  Jason  Cross,  anthropology  and  religious  studies,  spring 
1999,  currendy  in  anthropology  at  University  of  Chicago; 

■  David  Dekenberger,  engineering  science,  spring  2002, 
currently  in  material  science  and  engineering  at  Princeton; 

■  Karen  Howard,  no  information  available,  currently  in 
environmental  science  and  forestry  at  State  University  of 
New  York; 

■  Kim  Moran,  biochemistry  and  molecular  biology,  spring 
2001,  currently  in  neuroscience  at  New  York  University;  and 

■  Kenneth  VVitwer,  biochemistry  and  molecular  biology, 
spring  1999,  currently  in  molecular  biology  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Medical  Institute. 

In  addition,  three  students  from  across  the  country  are 


National  Science  Foundation 
Big  Ten  (2003) 

winners 

Winners 

Hon. 
Mention 

Penn  State 

12 

25 

University  of  Illinois 

12 

24 

University  of  Michigan 

11 

29 

Northwestern  University 
University  of  Wisconsin 

10 
10 

19 
35 

University  of  Iowa 

8 

8 

The  Ohio  State  University 

7 

9 

Purdue  University 

6 

14 

University  of  Minnesota 

6 

14 

Indiana  University 
Michigan  State  University 

4 
3 

12 
15 

National  Science  Foundation 
Pennsylvania  (2003 

winners 

Winners 

Hon. 
Mention 

Carnegie  Mellon 

14 

25 

Penn  State 

12 

25 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

7 

12 

Swarthmore  College 

4 

14 

Drexel  University 

3 

4 

Temple  University 

2 

0 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

2 

5 

Bucknell  University 

2 

3 

Lafayette  College 

1 

4 

Lincoln  University 

1 

0 

Grove  City  College 

1 

1 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

0 

8 

Haverford  College 

O 

3 

Juniata  College 

0 

3 

Duquesne  University 

0 

2 

Muhlenberg  College 

0 

2 

Lehigh  University 

Franklin  &  Marshall  College 

0 
0 

2 
2 

Villanova  University 

0 

2 

Lycoming  College 

0 

1 

University  of  Scranton 

0 

1 

Immaculata  College 

0 

1 

listed  as  bringing  their  NSF  awards  to  Penn  State  to  contin- 
ue their  graduate  education.  They  are  Nettie  Ragnhfld  Arnott 
(meteorology),  Jason  DeLeon  (archaeology)  and  Christine 
Merrill  (mechanical  engineering). 
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Grand  Destiny 

Continued  from  page  1 

Three  public  events  are  planned  for  the  two-day  cel- 
ebration; 

■  Test  your  Knowledge:  Funding  the  University  of 
Tomorrow  —  2  p.m.  Friday,  April  25,  Schwab  Auditori- 
um. 

Using  a  format  patterned  after  WPSX-TVs  "Penn- 
sylvania Game,"  President  Graham  B.  Spanier  will  be 
host  for  this  fast-paced,  hourlong  contest,  quizzing 
some  of  Penn  State's  best-known  personalities  on  such 
topics  as  tuition,  student  aid,  private  support  and 
endowments.  How  does  Penn  State  match  up  in  the  Big 
Ten?  How  will  the  university  of  tomorrow  be  funded? 
Attendees  may  be  surprised  by  some  of  the  answers. 

■  Opening  Ceremony  —  5  p.m.  Friday,  April  25, 
Eisenhower  Auditorium. 

Members  of  the  Blue  Band  will  march  across  cam- 
pus to  Eisenhower  Auditorium  to  start  the  evening's 
festivities.  Then  faculty  in  academic  regalia  will  process 
into  the  auditorium,  where  Spanier  will  deliver  a 
keynote  address  highlighting  campaign  achievements 
and  how  the  University  has  been  transformed  as  a 
result  as  well  as  a  look  ahead  to  future  fund-raising  ini- 
tiatives. Some  of  the  University's  most  distinguished 
faculty  members  will  share  their  experiences  of  the 
impact  of  private  support  on  their  work.  A  video,  pro- 
duced by  Penn  State's  public  television  station  WPSX- 
TV,  will  present  an  overview  of  the  campaign's  influ- 
ence on  teaching,  research  and  public  service. 

■  Campaign  Closing  Finale  —  6  p.m.  Saturday,  April 
26,  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 

An  evening  filled  with  excitement,  pride  and  maybe 
a  surprise  or  two  is  planned.  Highlights  include  a  video 
produced  by  WPSX-TV,  showcasing  some  of  the  Uni- 
versity's most  talented  students;  a  commissioned  per- 
formance staged  by  Penn  State's  musical  theatre  stu- 
dents as  well  as  selections  by  the  School  of  Music  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  and  Concert  Choir.  Spanier,  Penn 
State  Board  of  Trustees  Chairman  Edward  R.  Hintz 
and  Campaign  Chairman  James  S.  Broadhurst  will 
announce  the  grand  total  of  gifts  and  pledges  made 
thus  far  to  the  campaign  toward  its  $1.3  billion  goal. 

All  three  events  are  free.  However,  tickets  for  the 
two  events  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  should  be  picked 
up  in  advance.  They  will  be  available  beginning  Mon- 
day, April  21,  at  the  Arts  Ticket  Centers  in  Eisenhow- 
er Auditorium  and  at  the  HUB-Robeson  Center. 


Michael  Bezilla  can  be  reached  at  mxbl3@psu.edu 


25  YEAR  AWARDS 

Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the 
University  are,  from  left,  Mary  Miller, 
administrative  assistant  IV  in  College  of 
Engineering;  Karen  L.  Mogle,  staff 
assistant  VIM  in  College  of  Education; 
feresa  K.  Reed,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
Office  of  Graduate  Studies,  Research 
and  Outreach;  Daria  Sessamen,  staff 
assistant  in  the  School  of  Behavioral 
Sciences  and  Education  at  Penn  State 
Harrisburg;  Thomas  Stapletbn,  project 
manager  in  College  of  Medicine,  Hershey 


Daria  Sessamen 


Thomas  Stapleton 


Mary  Miller  Karen  L  Mogle  Teresa  K.  Reed 

Medical  Center;  and  Joyce  L.  White,  staff  assistant  VIII  in  Applied  Research  Laboratory.  Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the  University  but  not  pictured  are  Nancy 
aide  in  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences;  and  Ann  McLaren,  director  in  University  Learning  Resource  Center; 


Joyce  L.  White 

C.  Bierly,  accounting 


Lectures 


Garden  Forum  focuses  on  roses,  perennials 


The  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  will 
hold  a  Garden  Forum  on  May  31  in  the 
Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries  Build- 
ing on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  all-day,  consumer-oriented  conference 
will  feature  how-to  sessions  on  container  gar- 
dening, growing  roses,  water  gardening, 
herbaceous  and  woody  perennials  and  using 
photography  and  color  in  the  garden.  Expert 
instructors  at  the  forum  will  include  Anne 
O'Neille,  curator  of  roses  at  Brooklyn  Botan- 


ical Garden,  and  Dan'Benartik,  horticulturist 
at  Chanticleer  Gardens. 

The  fee  for  the  Garden  Forum  is  $85  and 
includes  morning  refreshments,  lunch  and 
instructional  materials. 

For  a  registration  form  or  more  infor- 
mation, contact  Kathy  Kelley  at  (814)  863- 
0918  or  by  writing  to  102  Tyson  Building, 
University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 

Registration  forms  may  be  downloaded 
from  the  Web  http://iwrtweb.cas.psu.edu. 


Public  lecture  featured  at  statistics  workshop 


Bradley  Efron,  Max  H.  Stein  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Statistics  at  Stanford 
University,  will  present  "Bayes  and  the 
Bootstrap"  at  9  a.m.  Saturday,  April  26,  in 
201  Thomas  Building,  University  Park. 

The  lecture  is  free  to  the  public.  It  is  part 
of  a  two-day  workshop,  "Current  Trends  in 
Bayseian  Methods,*'  which  is  organized  by 
the  Department  of  Statistics  and  Center  for 
Multivariate  Analysis.  Immediately  before 
his  lecture,  Efron  will  be  presented  with  the 
C.R.  and  Bhargavi  Rao  Prize  by  Daniel  J. 
Larson,  dean  of  the  Eberly  College  of  Sci- 
ence. 

Efron,  whose  research  involves  both  the- 
oretical and  applied  statistics,  is  known  for 


his  work  on  statisti- 
cal problems  in  bio- 
logical and  astro- 
physical  systems. 

The  "Current 
Trends  in  Bayseian 
Methods"  workshop, 
which  begins  Friday, 
April  25,  includes  10 
lectures  by  leading 
experts  in  Bayesian 
statistical  analysis. 
For  information  or  to  register  to  attend  other 
events  in  the  workshop,  e-mail  Thomas 
Hetlmansperger  at  tph@staLpsu.edu  or  C.R 
Rao  at  crrl@psu.edu. 


Bradley  Efron 


Goethe  speech  marks  retirement  of  professor 

Karl  S.  Guthke,  Kuno  Franke  professor  of     and  his  English  and  American  Visitors." 


German  art  and  culture  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, will  speak  at  4  p.m.  Tuesday,  April  29, 
in  the  Faculty/Staff  Club  room  of  The  Nit- 
tany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park. 

His  topic  is  "Destination  Goethe:  Goethe 


This  speech  is  being  held  as  part  of  an 
occasion  marking  the  retirement  of  Ernst 
Schurer,  professor  of  German  since  1978 
and  head  of  the  Department  of  German 
from  1978  to  1991. 


Seminar  to  examine  use  of  virtual  reality 


"Immersive  Environments  in  Design  Educa- 
tion" will  be  held  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  April  25 
in  141  Computer  Building.  University  Park. 

This  is  the  last  in  a  series  of  three  Tech- 
nologies for  Learning  Forum  presentations 
sponsored  by  Information  Technology  Ser- 
vices. Presenters  will  describe  their  experi- 
ences with  development  of  the  Immersive 
Environments  Lab  system,  its  use  by  under- 
graduate design  students  and  their  assess- 


ments on  the  efficacy  of  the  virtual  reality 
approach  for  better  understanding  of 
human-scale  spatial  relationships  that  are 
critical  to  the  architectural  design  process. 

Participants  are  welcome  to  bring  a 
lunch  and  a  beverage.  Space  is  limited,  so 
reserve  a  seat  by  registering  online  at 
http://its.psu.edu/training/. 

For  more  information,  visit 
http://tlt.its.psu.edu/finc/teach/. 


Hill  Seminar  focuses  on  cholesterol  reduction 


Donald  C.  Beitz,  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Biochemistry,  Biophysics  and 
Molecular  Biology,  and  of  Animal  Science 
at  Iowa  State  University,  will  present  the 
annual  Hill  Seminar  at  2  p.m.  Thursday, 
May  1,  in  324  Agricultural  Sciences  and 
Industries  Building,  University  Park. 
The  title  of  Beitz's  seminar  will  be  "A 


novel  probiotic  for  cholesterol  reduction." 
The  event  is  free  to  the  public. 

The  Hill  Seminar  series  is  funded  by  an 
endowment  funded  by  Otto  J.  and  Opal  L  Hill. 
Hill  received  his  master's  degree  in  dairy  and 
animal  science  at  Penn  State  in  1930. 

For  information,  call  Peter  Tozer  at 
(814)  863  3917. 


April  17,  2003 

Lecture  links  Rodin,  American  sculptor's  work 

George  Mauner,  distinguished  professor 
emeritus  of  art  history  and  fellow  emeritus 
and  past  director  of  the  Institute  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanistic  Studies,  will  present  a  lecture 
at  5:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  May  6,  in  the  Palmer  Up- 
con  Auditorium  at  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art, 
University  Park. 

His  topic  is  "American  Vigor  in  Rodin's 
Paris:  George  Grey  Barnard's  The  Two 
Natures."  Among  the  many  sculptors  who 
were  deeply  affected  by  the  work  of  Rodin  was 
Bellefonte-born  George  Grey  Barnard.  This 
lecture  will  focus  on  Barnard's  'Two  Natures 


of  Man"  at  '1  "he  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
Maimer's  lecture  at  the  Palmer  Museum 
is  presented  in  conjunction  with  the  exhibi- 
tion, "Rodin's  Obsession:  The  Gates  of  Hell, 
Selections  from  the  Iris  and  B.  Gerald  Cantor 
Collection,"  which  features  30  works  in  bronze 
related  to  Rodin's  most  challenging  commis- 
sion —  "The  Gates  of  Hell." 

"Rodin's  Obsession"  will  be  on  view 
through  June  1  at  the  Palmer  Museum. 
Admission  to  the  museum  is  free. 

For  information,  call  (814)  865-7672  or 
e-mail  Robin  Seymour  at  qzql@psu.edu. 


Implementing  strategic  plans  topic  for  discussion 


Representatives  from  the  Capital  College 
will  discuss  a  database  at  the  Quality  Advo- 
cates' Network  meeting  from  8:30  to  10  a.m. 
Friday,  April  25,  in  404  Old  Main,  Universi- 
ty Park. 

The  database  is  used  to  help  ensure  that 
the  goals  in  the  college's  strategic  plan  are 
widely  communicated  and  successfully  imple- 
mented. Thomas  Streveler,  director  of  enroll- 
ment at  Penn  State  Capita!  College,  will  pro- 
vide an  overview  of  the  communication  and 
tracking  features  of  their  database.  Robert 


Russell,  assistant  professor  of  management 
and  co-chair  of  the  strategic  planning  steer- 
ing group,  will  share  information  about  facul- 
ty involvement  with  the  database. 

The  Quality  Advocates'  Network  is  an 
informal,  bi-monthly  gathering  of  those  at 
the  University  interested  in  improvement 
and  change.  To  register  to  attend,  call  (814) 
863-8721  or  e-mail  psupia@psu.edu.  Cam- 
pus colleges  interested  in  participation  via 
PicTel  should  contact  the  Office  of  Plan- 
ning and  Institutional  Assessment 


Murtha  to  speak,  sign  new  book  at  ARL  event 


U.S.  Rep.  John  R  "Jack"  Murtha  (D-Pennsyl- 
vania) ,  an  authority  on  International  affairs, 
will  speak  at  1  p.m.  Wednesday,  April  23,  in 
the  Applied  Research  Laboratory  (ARL)  audi- 
torium. Applied  Science  Building,  University 
Park. 

He  is  the  author  of  From  Vietnam  to  9/11: 
On  the  Front  Lines  of  National  Security,  pub- 
lished by  the  Penn  State  Press.  His  book 
offers  an  insider's  look  at  the  formation  and 


conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the  last  quar- 
ter-century. Murtha  represents  Pennsylvania's 
12th  district.  A  book-signing  will  follow  the 
talk.  ARL,  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Research,  the  Department  of  Political  Science 
and  the  Penn  State  Press  are  sponsors  of  trie 
event,  which  is  free  to  the  public.  For  infor- 
mation, call  (814)  863-0524. 

For    information    on    the    book,    go 
http://www.psupress.  org. 


Former  astronaut  is  speaker 


Mae  Jemison,  the  first  African- 
American  woman  to  go  into 
space,  is  the  next  speaker  in 
the  Distinguished  Speakers 
Series  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  April 
22,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium, 
University  Park. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  pub- 


lic, but  tickets  are  required. 

Tickets  are  available  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis  at 
the  Eisenhower  box  office. 
Limited  tickets  may  be  avail- 
able the  night  of  the  speech. 

For  information,  call  (814) 
863-3786. 


Lecture  on  terrorism  slated  for  Wilkes-Barre 

Martin  Slann,  director  of  academic  affairs  at     motivations,  increased  lethality  and  terrorism 


Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre,  will  present  'Ter- 
rorism and  You:  Attacks  on  Democracy  in  the 
21st  Century"  from  6  to  7:30  p.m.  Tuesday, 
April  22,  in  the  Center  for  Technology  101. 
Slann's  lecture  will  focus  on  the  terrorist's 


i  a  global  menace. 
The  event  is  free  to  the  public.  Registration 
is  requested  as  seating  is  limited.  For  infor- 
mation, call   (570)   675-9117  or  e-mail 
wbce@cde.psu.edu. 


Information  for  publication  in  Intercom  should  be  sent  in  the  body  of  an  e-mail  — 
not  as  an  attachment  —  to  AMourrtKgpsu.edu  by  noon  on  the  deadline  day. 

Due  to  the  volume  of  information  received,  hard  copy  or  faxed  material  will  not  be 
accepted  for  publication  unless  the  sender  does  not  have  access  to  e-mail. 
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qp  More  Lectures 

Stone  Memorial  Lecture  focuses  on  genomics 


Derek  R.  Lovley,  distinguished 
professor  of  microbiology  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst,  will  present  the  2003 
Stone  Memorial  Lecture  at  4 
p.m.  Monday,  April  21,  in  101 
Althouse  Laboratory  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

This  free  public  lecture, 
"Cleaning  Up  with  Genomics: 
Applying  Molecular  Biology  to 
Environmental  Restoration  and 


Energy  Harvesting,"  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Bio- 
chemistry and  Molecular  Biolo- 
gy. 

Lovley's  current  research 
uses  genome  sequencing  and 
genomics  to  understand  respi- 
ratory processes  in  microorgan- 
isms that  live  without  oxygen. 
Such  anaerobic  microorganisms 
can  be  used  to  harvest  electrici- 
ty from  waste  organic  matter. 


Commission  plans  brown  bag  lunch  series 


The  Commission  for  Women's  staff  issues 
committee  has  scheduled  a  series  of  brown- 
bag  discussions  on  a  variety  of  topics.  All 
sessions  will  be  held  on  Wednesdays  from 
12:10-1:10  p.m.  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. The  schedule  follows: 

■  April  23:  "Depression  and  Grieving  — 
Loss  in  Transition"  with  Evelyn  Wald,  Cen- 
ter for  Alternatives  in  Community  Justice, 
141  Computer  Building; 

■  May  14:  'Ten  Commandments  of  Com- 


municating with  Persons  with  Disabilities" 
with  Bill  Ritzman,  Office  of  Affirmative 
Action,  Hintz  Family  Alumni  Center;  and 

■  June  11:  'The  Fear  of  Technology" 
with  Erin  Rehrig,  University  Learning  Cen- 
ters, 141  Computer  Building. 

Videoconferencing  will  be  provided  for 
the  April  and  June  sessions  to  Lehigh  Val- 
ley. For  videoconferencing  or  other  infor- 
mation, e-mail  Tracy  Leitzel  at 
tll8@psu.edu. 


Visiting  scholar  to  speak  at  literature  luncheon 


The  Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  a 
weekly  informal  lunchtime  gathering  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  other  members  of  the 
University  community,  has  announced  the 
next  speaker  in  this  semester's  series. 

Bela  Tsipuria,  visiting  scholar  in  Com- 
parative Literature,  will  speak  Monday, 
April  21. 

The  events  begin  with  lunch  from  12:15 


p.m.  to  12:40  p.m.  in  102  Kern  Building  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  Participants 
may  bring  their  own  lunch  or  buy  some- 
thing in  Kern  Cafeteria.  Coffee  and  tea  are 
provided.  The  speaker  will  begin  at  about 
12:40  p.m. 

The  events  are  free  to  the  public. 

For  information,  e-mail  Daniel  Walden  at 
dxw8@psu.edu. 


Professor  to  lecture  on  bard's  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 

Wendy  Wall,  professor  of  English  at  North-     University  Park  campus. 

western  University,  will  give  a  lecture  at  4         The  topic  is  "Citing  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

p.m.  April  22  in  140  Fenske  Building  on  the     Quoting,  Performing,  Remembering." 


Leading  statistician  to  present  2  lectures 


James  O.  Berger,  a  leading  the- 
orist in  the  use  of  statistical  esti- 
mation in  decision-making  and  a 
Visiting  Krishnaiah  Scholar,  will 
present  the  Krishnaiah  Memor- 
ial Lectures  April  25  and  26  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 
His  April  25  lecture,  "Statistical 
Validation  of  Computer  Mod- 
els," will  take  place  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  107  Wartik  Laboratory. 

His  April  26  lecture,  "Reflec-  ,ames  °- ' 
tions  on  Bayesian  and  Non-Bayesian  Statis- 
tics," will  take  place  at  9  a.m.  in  201  Thomas 
Building. 

Berger  is  arts  and  sciences  professor  at 
Duke  University  and  director  of  the  Statis- 


ifc3 


tical  and  Applied  Mathematical 
Sciences  Institute  (SAMSI),  a 
partnership  of  Duke  University, 
North  Carolina  State  University, 
the  University  of  North  Caroli- 
na at  Chapel  Hill  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Statistical 
Sciences. 

The  Krishnaiah  lectures, 
which  are  free  to  the  public,  are 
part  of  the  workshop,  "Current 
B'\  Trends  in  Bayesian  Methods," 

organized  by  the  Center  for  Multivariate 
Analysis  in  the  Department  of  Statistics. 
For  access  assistance  to  the  lectures  or  to 
register  to  attend  the  workshop,  e-mail  C.R. 
Rao  at  crrl@psu.edu. 


Videoconference  focuses  on  obesity  in  children 


The  2003  Current  Issues  in  Nutrition  Satel- 
lite videoconference,  "Overweight  Issues  in 
Childhood:  Role  of  Environment  and  Com- 
munity," originating  from  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, will  be  downlinked  to  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus  and  19  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion locations  across  the  state. 

The  satellite  videoconference  is  sched- 
uled for  11  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Thursday,  April 
24,  in  101  Health  and  Human  Development, 
East,  University  Park, 

The  conference  will  provide  a  critical 


review  of-research  efforts  to  define  the  spe- 
cific contributors  to  the  increased  preva- 
lence of  overweight  problems  among  chil- 
dren. The  program  will  suggest  ways  to  put 
that  research  into  practice  by  determining 
approaches  that  can  help  prevent  excess 
weight  gain  in  childhood. 

For  information  about  the  videoconfer- 
ence, go  to  http://www.ucs, iastate. 
edu/403/nutrition.htm.  To  register  at  Uni- 
versity Park,  call  Tom  Dimick  at  (814)  865- 
3360  or  e-mail  tsd3@psu.edu. 


Eberly  lecture  looks  at  geometry,  physics 


Sir  Michael  Atiyah,  an  elected 
member  of  the  national  acade- 
mies of  20  nations,  will  present 
the  2003  Eberly  Family  Distin- 
guished Lecture  in  Science  at 
4:30  p.m.  April  24  in  117  HUB- 
Robeson  Center,  University 
Park. 

The  free  public  lecture, 
"Geometry  and  Physics  from 
Plato  to  Hawking,"  is  sponsored 
by  the  Eberly  College  of  Sci- 


Atiyah,  who  is  an  honorary 
professor  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  Scotland,  will 
trace  key  ideas  in  human  under- 
standing of  space,  time  and  mat- 
ter during  his  lecture,  from  sev- 
eral thousand  years  ago  to  the 
present  time,  when  develop- 
ments in  theoretical  physics  are 
interacting  powerfully  with  the 
latest  ideas  in  modern  geome- 
r  Michael  Atiyah  ( ,.  v 

For  information,  call  (800)  297-1429. 


PRIVATE  GIVING 


Picower  Foundation  grant  funds  seminar  for  Smeal  freshmen;  supports  program  improving  transition 


The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion has  been  awarded  a  grant  from  The 
Picower  Foundation  for  the  development  of 
an  expanded  seminar  for  first-year  under- 
graduate business  students. 

The  one-year  grant  of  $250,000  is  renew- 
able for  the  next  three  years  for  a  total  of 
Si  million,  with  The  Smeal  College  con- 
tributing an  additional  $100,000  annually. 

The  grant  will  support  the  Picower 
Embark  Program  (PEP),  which  seeks  to 
improve  transition  from  high  school  to  col- 
lege and  retention  within  college;  provide 


personal  development  in  the  areas  of  diver- 
sity, ethical  behavior,  business  leadership, 
teamwork,  life  management  and  community 
service;  and  enhance  the  inclusion  of  under- 
represented  students  in  the  full  spectrum  of 
business  majors  and  careers. 

The  PEP  curriculum  will  emphasize 
action  learning;  engaging  students  with 
each  other  in  community  service  projects; 
weeklong  leadership  forums  for  selected 
students;  and  ethical  role-playing  with 
trained  facilitators.  Additionally,  PEP  will 
improve  opportunities  for  students  to  meet 


senior  faculty  in  a  conversational  settings  to 
explore  academic  values,  interests  and 
career  ideas. 

Following  development  of  the  specific  PEP 
curricula,  the  first  Smeal  students  will  enter 
the  program  in  January  2004.  After  the  initial 
year,  course  support  materials  will  be  devel- 
oped for  distribution  and  adoption  by  other 
universities,  leading  to  a  PEP  National  Con- 
ference at  Penn  State  at  the  end  of  the  Picow- 
er grant  period  in  2006.  Materials  developed 
for  PEP  will  be  shared  at  other  Big  Ten 
and  National  Conferences,  and  made  avail- 


able through  print  and  Internet  formats. 

The  Picower  Foundation  supports  a  wide 
range  of  educational,  arts  and  medical 
research  programs  across  the  country.  With 
a  mission  of  helping  people  improve  the 
quality  of  their  lives  by  providing  services 
that  enable  them  to  become  productive,  self- 
sufficient  and  healthy,  the  foundation  con- 
centrates on  a  variety  of  activities  including 
innovations  in  schools,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, after-school  and  summer  program- 
ming, the  arts,  tolerance  education  and  bio- 
medical research. 
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Making  Life  Better 

Inventing  the  future  at  Penn  State 

EVA  J.  PELL,  vice  president  for  research 


Science  and  Research  Communications.  Office  of  University  Relations, 
Vicki  Fong.  manager,  vyilfpsu.edu 


Potential  for  ultrafast  detonations 
revealed  by  new  computer  simulation 


Bv  Barbara  Kennedy 

Eberiy  College  of  Science 

Explosive  detonations  at  speeds  faster  than 

current  theories  predict  have 

been  shown  to  be 

possible  in  a 

powerful  r 

computer 

simulation 

developed 

by  a  physical 
chemist  and  an  aero- 
space engineer  at  Penn  Slate. 

James  B.  Anderson,  Evan  Pugh  professor 
of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  Lyle  N.  Long, 
professor  of  aerospace  engineering,  say  their 
simulation  points  the  way  toward  the  produc- 
tion of  ultrafast  detonations,  which  could  lead 
to  innovative  propulsion  systems  for  space 
travel  and  a  better  understanding  of  detona- 
tions in  general,  including  those  that  occur  at 
supersonic  speeds  in  the  tunnels  of  under- 
ground mines. 

With  the  aid  of  an  innovative  chemical 
model  supported  by  powerful  computers,  the 
researchers  show  that  burning  particles  of 
highly  reactive  gas  set  on  fire  by  an  explosive 
shock  wave  can  leap  out  in  front  of  the  wave 
and  ride  it  like  a  surfer,  sparking  reactions  in 
advance  of  the  wave  itself.  "All  the  textbooks 
say  that  the  velocity  of  a  detonation  in  a  reac- 
tive gas  mixture  can  be  no  faster  than  the 
speed  of  sound  in  the  hot  burning  gases,  but 
our  model  shows  this  assumption  may  no 
longer  be  correct,"  said  Anderson. 

According  to  the  previous  prevailing  theo- 
ry, a  detonation  occurs  when  a  shock  wave 
from  an  explosion  first  blasts  its  way  through 
a  reactive  gas,  heating  it  until  it  ignites,  then 
causing  a  chemical  reaction  that  continues  to 
power  the  explosive  wave  forward.  The 
chemical  reaction,  which  proceeds  at  a  slow- 
er speed  behind  the  initial  shock  wave,  was 
thought  to  be  limited  to  the  speed  of  sound 
in  the  hot  gases. 

"Previous  models  did  not  predict  ultrafast 
supersonic  detonations,  in  which  the  explo- 


>n  can  move  even  faster  than  a  shock  wave 
the  hot  gases,"  Anderson  said. 

Anderson  and  Long's  sim- 
ulation shows  that  supersonic 
detonations  can  occur  in 
highly  reactive  gas  mixtures  if 
the  chemical  reaction  is  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the 
wave,  in  which  case  some  of 
the  reactive  atoms  can  blast  ahead 
to  initiate  a  reaction  in  front  of  the 
shock  wave  itself,  speeding  things  up  even 
faster.  Now  that  they  have  shown  it  can  be 
done,  the  researchers  predict  that  experi- 
menters will  produce  and  observe  ultrafast 
detonations  in  the  laboratory. 

'The  most  likely  gases  where  ultrafast 
detonations  may  occur  are  in  two  of  the 
fastest-reacting  systems,  mixtures  of  hydro- 
gen and  chlorine  (H2-C12)  and  mixtures  of 
hydrogen  and  fluorine  (H2-F2) ,"  Anderson 
said. 

The  team's  model  is  the  first  to  simultane- 
ously include  the  full  details  of  both  the 
chemical  reactions  and  the  gas  dynamics 
that  occur  during  explosions,  as  well  as  tem- 
perature, velocity,  density,  pressure  and 
chemical  composition  of  the  detonation 
waves.  Earlier  approaches,  which  were  based 
on  the  use  of  differential  equations,  required 
making  approximations  that  oversimplified 
the  physics  and  chemistry  and  were  of  limit- 
ed usefulness  because  of  their  complexity, 
the  researchers  said. 

The  researchers  say  the  new  model  could  - 
be  particularly  useful  in  understanding  situa- 
tions involving  combustion  or  propulsion  in 
which  the  chemical  reactions  in  a  gas  are 
dynamically  coupled  with  the  movement  of 
the  gas  during  an  explosion.  One  such  situa- 
tion involves  pulsed-detonation  rocket 
engines,  which  create  propulsion  by  sending 
detonation  waves  rearward  through  an 
explosive  gas  mixture  in  a  combustion  cham- 
ber, propelling  the  rocket  forward. 


Barbara  Kennedy  can  be  reached  at  sci- 
ence@psu.edu. 


PENN  STATE'S  RESEARCH  HERITAGE 

R  values,  standardized  measures  of  resistance  to  heat  transfer,  were  first  proposed  in 
1945  by  Everett  Shuman,  who  continued  to  promote  their  adoption  as  director  of  Penn 
State's  Building  Research  Institute.  R  values  were  later  widely  applied  to  industrial  and 
residential  insulating  materials  and  helped  consumers  make  more  energy^fficient  choices. 
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Researcher  tracks  paddlefish  movement  ii 


By  Jeff  Mulhollem 

College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 

he  bright  yellow  signs  will  go  up  this  spring  at  boat  launches 

T along  the  Ohio  River,  at  local  fishing 
tackle  shops  and  anywhere  else 
folks  who  enjoy  the  river  gather. 

"Have  You  Seen  This  Fish?"  they  ask 
in  bold  letters,  just  above  the  picture  of  a 
ridiculous-looking  finned  creature  with  a 
long  snout,  an  undershot  mouth  and  a  beady 
eye. 

"This  fish  can  grow  as  large  as  7  feet  long  and  weigh 
up  to  100  pounds,"  the  sign  says.  "If  you  happen  to  catch 
one  of  these  rare  fish,  please  return  it  to  the  water  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  would  like  to  know  where, 
when  and  how  you  caught  this  fish." 

They  have  got  to  be  kidding  —  gargantuan 
cartoon  fish  in  Pennsylvania? 

But  they  aren't  kidding.  For  Penn  5 
researcher  Patrick  Barry,  discovering 
what  is  happening  to 
paddlefish  in 

therivers  near  Pittsburgh' 
is  serious  business.  It's  all  \ 
part  of  a  joint  project 
involving  Penn  State,  Cali- 
fornia University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  state  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission. 

A  species  that  is  believed  to  be  more  than  300  million  years  old  — 
older  than  the  dinosaurs  —  the  paddlefish  is  native  to  the  Ohio  River 
and  is  still  commonly  found  in  West  Virginia  waters  and  farther  down- 
stream. But  for  some  unknown  reason  —  perhaps  pollution  —  they 
disappeared  before  1920  from  stretches  of  the  Ohio  along  Pennsylva- 
nia and  in  the  Allegheny  River,  where  they  once  had  thrived. 

Little  "paddles'  disappear 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  embarked  on  a  restoration  pro- 
gram in  1991  and  has  stocked  about  75,000  10-inch-long  paddlefish 
obtained  from  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Natural  Resources  in 
the  last  decade  or  so.  But  alter  disappearing  in  the  murky  greenish- 
brown  depths  of  the  river,  the  little  "paddles"  rarely  have  been  seen 
again. 

"If  s  a  mystery  —  what  happens  to  them?"  said  Barry,  a  graduate 
student  studying  fisheries  science  in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences. 'They  are  big  enough  not  to  be  eaten  by  most  predators  in  the 
river,  but  we  wonder.  Are  we  just  feeding  the  huge  flathead  catfish? 
There  have  been  reports  of  paddlefish  sightings  and  collections  over 
the  past  few  years,  but  most  are  unsubstantiated.  I  think  a  lot  of  times 
people  see  them  and  catch  them  and  don't  know  what  they  are." 

But  few  paddlefish  are  caught  by  anglers,  mostly  because  they 
mainly  eat  tiny  zooplankton.  "It's  kind  of  ironic  that  the  fish  with  the 
potential  to  grow  the  largest  in  the  Ohio  River  eats  the  smallest  food 
source,"  Barry  said. 

"  "There  are  historic  photos  of  paddlefish  from  the  Mississippi  that 
are  7  feet  long,  almost  200  pounds.  The  world  record  is  142  pounds, 
snagged  by  an  angler  on  the  Missouri  River." 

The  paddlefish's  long  snout,  called  a  rostrum,  is  a  sort  of  super- 
sensitive antenna  that  can  detect  the  minute  electrical  signals  emitted 
by  zooplankton  movements,  helping  the  fish  to  locate  their  food. 


Survivors 

Barry  suspec 
that  a  resid- 
ual pad- 
dlefish 
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Changes  coming  this  spring  to  parking  structure 


In  the  next  few  weeks,  changes  will 
begin  in  the  way  parking  is  assigned 
on  the  University  Park  campus.  Once 
the  parking  strategy  segment  of  the 
Intermodal  Transportation  Plan  is  com- 
pleted, faculty  and  staff  will  be  able  to 
park  as  close  to  their  destinations  as  pos- 
sible, and  students  will  park  closer  to 
where  they  live  on  the  campus. 

The  changes  also  will  provide  more 
reliable  visitor  parking;  make  parking  rate 
structures  simpler  and  more  equitable; 
and  provide  a  safer  and  less  congested 
central  campus  for  pedestrians. 

The  changes  are  expected  to  begin 
May  3,  when  the  parking  in  Lot  80, 
Orange  A  Mitchell,  Orange  A  Curtin  and 
the  section-  of  Yellow  R  that  is  head-in 
adjacent  to  the  Agricultural  Sciences 
Building  will  be  taken  off-line  for  the 
beginning  of  the  East  sub-campus  project 
East  sub-campus  involves  the  area  located 
within  the  block  bordered  by  Park 
Avenue  and  Bigler,  Curtin  and  Shortlidge 
roads. 

At  that  time,  construction  will  begin  on 
the  new  East  Parking  Deck.  Also  planned 
for  the  site  are  a  new  food  sciences  build- 
ing with  the  Berkey  Creamery,  a  new 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration 
building  and  a  new  School  of  Forest 
Resources  building.  Nearby  existing 
buildings  used  by  the  College  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences  will  remain  unchanged  by 
the  new  construction. 

Students  who  currently  park  in  Lot  80 
will  move  to  Lot  83N  or  Stadium  West 
until  the  end  of  spring  semester.  When 
the  students  return  for  fall  2003,  they  will 
find  the  Lot  80  spaces  replaced  by  more 
convenient  parking  in  the  areas  of  East 
Halls  and  Pollock/South  Halls. 

Employee  options 

Employees  currently  parking  in  the 
Orange  A  Mitchell  and  Orange  A  Curtin 
lots  have  several  parking  options  during 
construction  of  the  East  Deck: 

♦  Some  reserved  parking  permits  will 
be  available  at  $34  per  month. 

♦  Employees  may  keep  their  orange 
open  staff  permits  and  park  in  available 
orange  lots. 


Commuter  parking  permit  price  drops 


The  Orange  A  Mitchell  parking  lot,  shown  here,  will  be  taken  off-line  May  3  for  the  beginning  of  the  East  sub-campus  construction 
projects.  Employees  parking  in  this  lot  have  several  options,  detailed  in  the  story  at  left. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

♦  Employees  may  opt  for 
parking  in  the  commuter  lots 
(Stadium  West  and  Jordan 
East)  at  a  rate  of  $5  per  month, 
effective  May  1. 

Estimated  completion  date 
of  the  East  Deck  is  fall  2004.  At 
that  time,  displaced  employees 
may  be  given  the  option  to 
return  to  the  East  Deck  at  the 
reserved  rate  on  a  space-avail- 
able basis  or  remain  in  the 
commuter  lots  or  orange  lots  at 
the  2004  rates. 

The  orange  open  staff  lots 
that  will  be  converted  to  stu- 
dent lots  adjacent  the  resident 
halls  will  go  off-line  Aug.  1  for 
the  changeover.  Employees  cur- 
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Effective  May  1,  the  rate  for  the  Stadium  West 
and  Jordan  East  (Lot  44)  commuter  lot  per- 
mits decreases  to  $5  per  month  for  all  faculty, 
staff  and  students.  This  decrease  in  rate  is  in 
direct  correlation  to  the  start  of  the  East  sub- 
campus  construction  projects  that  will  impact 
approximately  2,000  parking  spaces. 

In  addition  to  the  decrease  in  rate  for  com- 
muter lot  permits,  the  campus  bus  service  will 
initiate  changes  in  hours  of  service  to  meet 
the  needs  of  commuter  permit  holders.  The 
summer  campus  bus  service  will  operate  from 
4:45  a.m.  through  midnight,  Monday  through 
Friday.  The  campus  bus  service  does  not  run 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  over  the  summer. 
All  University  faculty/staff  and  student  permits, 
including  the  commuter  permits,  will  be  valid  in 
a  majority  of  core  campus  lots  all  day  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  A  few  core  lots  are  designated  for 


faculty/staff  permits  only,  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week.  These  are  identified  by 
signs  at  the  entrance  to  each  lot.  In  addition, 
student  commuter  permits  are  not  valid  on 
campus  between  4  and  6  a.m. 

Summer  Campus  Loop  service  runs  as  follows: 

♦  4:45  to  6  a.m.:  every  15  minutes: 

♦  6  to  7  a.m.:  every  10  minutes: 

♦  7  to  9  a.m.:  every  eight  minutes; 

♦  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.:  every  12  minutes;  and 

♦  6  p.m.  to  midnight:  every  20  minutes. 
Summer  Campus  Link  service  runs  as  follows: 

♦  4:45  to  7  a.m.:  every  20  minutes;  and 

♦  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.:  every  15  minutes. 
The  evening/weekend  parking  permit  is 

being  eliminated  as  it  provides  for  the  same 
reserved  lot  use  as  the  commuter  permit.  To 
obtain  the  commuter  permit  at  the  new  rate, 
contact  area  departmental  parking  chairs. 
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Commuter  Lots 
Student  Storage  Lots 


Lot  80  Solution 
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Things  to  keep  in  mind  when 


Parking/permits 

♦  All  University  employees  and  students 
must  display  a  valid  parking  permit  at  all  times 
while  parked  on  campus. 

♦  Permit-holders  must  park  in  an  assigned 
lot  in  a  valid  space  that  is  not  reserved  by  signs 
or  meters  and  should  display  their  permits  on 
their  rear-view  mirrors. 

♦  Vehicle  windows  and  doors  should  be 
locked  to  prevent  permit  theft. 

♦  The  permit-holder  must  report  all  license 
plate  numbers,  office  address/ phone  numbers, 
and  home  address  changes  to  the  Parking  Office 
immediately.  Forms  are  available  from  the  park- 
ing chairperson. 


♦  Weekdays  from  4  p.n 
next  business  day,  and  all  I 
day,  the  majority  of  the  rese 
are  open  to  anyone,  regardl 
University  parking  permit  th 

♦  Faculty/ staff  permit  f 
possession  of  the  permit,  n 
To  end  the  responsibility  of 
be  returned  to  the  parking! 
Office  immediately.  Permits 
Penn  State  University  and  n 
termination,  retirement,  lea 
baticals  or  upon  the  reques 
Office. 

♦  The  Parking  Office  is  at 
Deck  on  the  University  Part 
7:30  am  to  5  p.m.  Monday 


it,  summer  and  future 
University  Park  campus 
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Future  Conditions 


Reserved:       $34  /month 
Commuter:      $5  /  month 
Student: 
Storage 


2007  /  2008 
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irking  at  University  Park 

:ii  7:30  a.m.  the     Summer  bus  service 

aturday  and  Sun- 
lots  on  campus  ♦  Summer  campus  bus  service  will  include  a 
)f  what  type  of         Link  route  and  the  Loop  route.  Service  hours  will 
be  4:45  a.m.  to  midnight,  Monday  through  Friday. 
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lerson  or  Parking 
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igh  Friday. 


♦  There  may  be  times  when  employees  may 
need  to  report  to  work  before  a  5  a.m.  start  due 
to  special  events  on  campus.  Transportation  Ser- 
vices will  work  with  those  departments  to  meet 
their  needs. 

For  more  information 

♦  Check  the  Web  at  http://www. 
transportation.psu.edu/,  contact  the  Parking 
Office  at  (814)  865-1436  or  e-mail 
parking@psu.edu. 


East  Sub-Campus  &  SALA 
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Residence  hall  students  to  gain  core  campus  parking  this  fall 


Many  of  the  parking  changes  taking  place  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus  will  immediately  affect  students.  In  the 
short  term,  some  will  be  inconvenienced  at  the  end  of  this 
semester-  However,  when  they  return  to  campus  next  fall, 
students  will  have  new  parking  options  in  the  core  area  of 
campus. 

Lot  80  relocation 

Effective  midnight  May  2,  all  student  vehicles  must  be 
moved  out  of  Lot  SO  across  from  East  Halls  and  relocated 
to  either  Lot  83,  Lot  83  North  or  Stadium  West  (the  red 
commuter  lot  just  west  of  Beaver  Stadium).  Valid  green 
student  permits  in  the  G59  series  will  be  authorized  in 
these  designated  lots  through  the  end  of  spring  semester. 
This  move  is  occurring  due  to  the  anticipated  start  of  the 
East  sub-campus  construction  project  on  May  3. 

Core  parking  spaces 

Summer  parking  for  residence  hall  students  will  be 
restricted  to  Lots  83  and  83N.  Effective  next  fall,  student 
parking  permits  will  be  sold  for  specific  parking  areas  adja- 
cent to  East,  Pollock  and  South  Halls.  If  possible,  a  limited 
number  of  parking  permits  will  be  sold  to  West  Halls  stu- 
dents for  use  in  the  Red  A  parking  lot  west  of  North  Ather- 
ton  Street  These  student  core  parking  spaces  are  replace- 
ment parking  areas  for  the  loss  of  Lot  80. 

The  new  lots  will  be  sold  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis  based  on  residence  location.  East  Halls  and  North 
Halls  students  will  be  offered  the  core  parking  around  East 
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Halls.  Pollock,  Center  and  South  Halls  residents  will  be 
offered  the  areas  adjacent  to  McKean  and  Pollock  Roads. 

The  Nittany  Apartment  lots  will  be  managed  by  the 
Parking  Office  and  sold  as  student  core  parking  spaces. 
West  Halls  students  will  be  offered  a  limited  number  of 
parking  permits  for  the  Red  A  parking  lot  These  lots  will 
be  assigned  at  a  maximum  assignment  rate  of  100  per- 
cent, and  except  for  Red  A,  will  be  reserved  24  hours  a' 
day,  seven  days  a  week  for  the  designated  student  permit. 


Sale  of  these  spaces  for  fall  will  begin  with  the  student 
registration  application  mailed  in  July  to  all  University 
Park  students  except  freshmen,  who  are  not  permitted  to 
purchase  student  storage  parking  permits  for  campus. 
The  Parking  Office  will  begin  the  sale  of  the  reserved  lots 
at  that  time. 

Beginning  about  July  1,  eligible  students  will  be 
allowed  to  go  online  to  reserve  a  parking  permit  through 
a  link  on  the  Parking  Office  Web  page  at 
http://www.transportation.psu.edu/.  A  postcard  with 
instructions  will  be  sent  to  all  students  providing  full 
details  on  the  change  in  the  registration  process. 

Commuter  parking 

Effective  this  summer,  the  cost  of  a  commuter  parking 
permit  will  decrease  from  $90  per  semester  to  $15  for 
both  summer  sessions;  $30  for  fall  or  spring  2003/2004; 
or  $50  for  fall  and  spring.  The  commuter  lots  are  not  avail- 
able for  overnight  or  storage  parking. 

Commuter  permits  are  valid  in  core  parking  lots  after  4 
p.m.  on  weekdays  through  7:30  am  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  all  day  Saturday  and  Sunday.  A  few  core  lots  are 
designated  for  faculty/staff  permits  only,  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week.  These  are  identified  by  sign  at  the 
entrance  to  each  lot 

The  campus  bus  service  provides  frequent  service 
seven  days  a  week  from  the  commuter  lots  to  campus. 
Changes  are  being  made  to  the  system  for  fall  to  help  alle- 
viate previous  capacity  issues. 
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Continued  from  page  i 
rently  parking  in  those  lots  will  have 
options  based  on  departmental  permit  allo- 
cations. 

These  employees  may  opt  to  pay  the 
higher  fee  to  remain  in  the  core  of  campus 
if  permits  are  available  through  their 
department;  they  may  keep  their  orange 
open  staff  permits  and  park  in  available 
orange  lots;  or  they  may  opt  for  a  $5  per 
month  commuter  permit  for  Stadium  West 
or  Jordan  East 

New  bus  schedule 

In  coordination  with  these  changes  to 
the  East  sub-campus  parking,  the  summer 
campus  bus  service  will  change  to  provide 
more  effective  service  for  relocated 
employees.  The  summer  campus  service 
will  include  a  link  route  and  the  Campus 
Loop  route.  Service  hours  will  be  4:45  a.m. 
through  midnight  Monday  through  Fri- 
day. 

Bus  service  is  not  provided  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays  over  the  summer  due  to 
the  relaxed  parking  policies.  All  University 
parking  permits  are  valid  in  the  majority 
of  the  reserved  lots  on  campus  weekdays 
between  4  p.m.  and  7:30  a.m.  the  next 
business  day,  and  all  day  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

All  University  employees  and  students 
must  display  a  valid  parking  permit  at  all 
times  while  parked  on  campus. 


Faculty/staff  price  structure  to  change 


With  implementation  of 
the  new  parking  plan 
comes  a  simpler,  two- 
tiered  parking  structure 
for  faculty  and  staff.  For 
the  next  five  years, 
reserved  parking  permit 
prices  will  be  frozen  at 
the  current  $34  per 
month  rate.  Commuter 
permits,  which  currently 
cost  $16  per  month, 
will  drop  to  $5  per 
month  in  May. 

As  parking  across 
the  University  Park 
campus  switches  from 
open  to  reserved  over 
the  next  five  years, 
prices  in  those  lots  will 
slowly  rise,  until  they  reach  to  the  $34 
level.  By  2007/08,  all  faculty  and  staff 
who  park  on  the  University  Park  campus 
will  pay  either  the  reserved  rate  of  $34 

Metered  visitor  parking 

Effective  May  9,  the  metered  visitor  park- 
ing lot  on  Curtin  Road  across  from  the  Visu- 
al Arts  Building  will  be  converted  to  a  facul- 
ty/staff reserved  lot  designated  as  Yellow  E, 
as  part  of  the  replacement  parking  strategy 
for  changes  to  current  parking  related  to  the 
new  School  of  Architectijre  and  Landscape 
Architecture  (SALA)  building  project  and 
the  East  sub-campus  construction  projects. 


per  month  or  the  commuter  rate  of  $5 
per  month. 

These  changes  do  not  apply  to  the 
reserved  Blue  00  and  Red  00  permits. 

This  lot  also  will  provide  visitor  parking 
by  permit  for  daily  visitors  to  the  Palmer 
Museum  and  for  evening  events. 

Short-term  meters  will  be  installed  in 
the  current  Yellow  E  lot  at  the  corner  of 
Curtin  and  Shortlidge  Roads  just  across 
the  street  from  the  Creamery.  These 
meters  are  being  installed  to  serve  the 
needs  of  Creamery  patrons  for  weekday 


In  addition,  this  summer  the  meters 
currently  located  in  the  Orange  C  lot  off  of 
Hastings  Road  will  be  relocated  to  the 
Orange  F  lot  just  north  of  Greenberg  and 
Lasch  buildings.  This  relocation  will  add 
some  permit  parking  spaces  in  Orange  C 
and  move  the  meters  to  a  more  convenient 
location  for  ice  rink,  Greenberg  and  Lasch 
patrons. 

Temporary  loss  of  Green  D 

As  soon  as  spring  semester  ends,  con- 
struction will  begin  for  SALA  Building,  off 
of  Shortlidge  Road  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
current  Green  D  parking  lot,  between 
North  Halls  and  the  Visual  Arts  Building. 
The  Green  D  parking  lot  will  be  off-line 
during  the  construction,  and  will  return  in 
a  new  configuration  upon  completion  of 
the  building.  Design  of  the  new  lot  is  not 
yet  complete,  but  every  attempt  is  being 
made  to  design  this  lot  with  a  capacity 
close  to  what  currently  exists  in  Green  D. 

During  construction,  employees  cur- 
rently possessing  a  Green  D  permit  have 
been  asked  to  choose  between  permits  for 
Green  B  (Nittany  Deck)  or  Yellow  F 
(Eisenhower  Deck).  Some  of  these  individ- 
uals also  will  be  offered  permits  for  the 
new  Yellow  E  parking  lot  across  from  the 
Visual  Arts  Building. 

Employees  affected  by  the  temporary 
closure  of  Green  D  also  may  opt  for  the  $5 
per  month  commuter  permit 

For  more  information  and  updates, 
check  the  Web  at  http://www. 
transportation.psu.  edu/. 


popu- 
lation could 
have  survived  all 
along  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia portion  of  the  Ohio,  but 
proving  it  is  difficult  "In  our  experi- 
ence, when  paddlefish  die  they  sink 
instead  of  floating  up  and  washing  onto  a 
shoreline,"  he  said. 

Penn 
State  and  the 
Fish  and  Boat 
Commission  have  set- 
tled on  a  high-tech  method  to 
rack  stocked  fish,  and  despite  early  difficulties, 
y  is  optimistic  it  will  work.  But  it  requires  him 
a  fish  surgeon. 


irry,"  he  joked.  "1  do  a 
some  of  the  little  paddle- 
idio  transmitters  inside 
)r  to  release,  and  then  we 

d  for  the  small  paddle- 

ter  of  a  pencil  and  about 

.  Each  one  emits  a 

al  so  Barry  can  track 

tteries  that  power  the 

last  at  least  a  month. 

d  to  track  12  paddlefish 

nted  transmitters  in  a 

where  they  were  released.  "We  don't  know  if  it 

litter  failure  or  not,  but  two  days  later  we  were 

;h,  and  two  days  later  those  signals  disap- 

as  frustrating.  We  even  flew  over  the  river  in  a 

up  a  signal." 

ss  last  September.  He  implanted  transmitters  in 

'  the  next  two  and  a  half  months  recorded  more 

while  tracking.  His  research  will  continue  this 

s  to  track  36  fish. 

insmitters  that  turn  on  and  off  to  save  battery 

lonitoring,"  Barry  said.  "We  also  will  be  trying 

vithout  transmitters  in  gillnets  and  perhaps  with 

about  a  decade  to  become  sexually  mature,  so 

in  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission's  restoration 

offspring  this  spring.  With  high  hopes  and  a 

rill  be  searching  the  shallows  to  see  if  he  can 

h. 

ler,"  he  said,  "we're  going  to  find  out  what  is 

lefish." 


Patrick  Barry 


6c  reached  atjjm29@psu.edu. 


Engineers  develop  economical, 
terrorist-resistant, 
air-conditioning  concept 

By  Barbara  Hale 

Public  Information 

Perm  State  engineers  have  developed  a  terrorist-resistant  air  condi- 
tioning concept  that  they  estimate  costs  less  to  install  in  new  con- 
struction, is  more  energy  efficient  and  is  cheaper  to  operate  than 
the  current  industry  standard. 

Stanley  A.  Mumma,  professor  of  architectural  engineering  and 
developer  of  the  concept,  said,  "Currently,  if  an  anthrax-laden  letter 
is  opened  in  an  office,  a  standard,  forced  air,  cooling  system  can 
carry  the  airborne  spores  to  other  locations  in  the  building. 
Forced-air  systems  can  also  expose  occupants  throughout  a  build- 
ing to  odors  and  cold  viruses  or  contribute  to  'sick  building'  prob- 
lems." 

"By  de-coupling  the  process  of  supplying  fresh  air  to  a  build- 
ing's occupants  from  the  cooling  and  heating  functions  of  the  air 
conditioning  system,  we've  developed  an  approach  that  is  not  only 
cheaper  to  install  and  operate  but  also  provides  superior  cooling 
comfort." 

The  new  approach  is  called  a  Dedicated  Outdoor  Air  System 
(DOAS).  It  couples  an  independent  fresh  air  supply  with  radiant 
cooling  panels.  Trie  radiant  panels,  which  use  cool  circulating 
water  and  can  be  installed  as  part  of  a  building's  fire  sprinkler  sys- 
tem, have  a  15-year  history  of  success  in  Europe. 

Mumma  explained  that  the  DOAS/radiant  approach  does  not 
use  recirculated  air.  Consequentiy,  noxious  agents  released  inside 
are  not  transported  to  other  parts  of  the  building  by  the  air  condi- 
tioning system.  They  are  diluted  and  exhausted  from  each  space. 
In  conventional  all-air  systems,  there  is  a  nearly  80  percent  carry- 
over of  recirculated  air. 

In  addition,  because  the  fresh  air  supply  is  independent  from 
the  cooling  and  heating  function,  less  air  is  needed  and  it  can  be 
treated  and  de-humidified  at  lower  cost  The  exiting  "used"  air  can 
also  be  run  through  an  energy  recovery  system  to  provide  further 
savings. 

The  researcher  noted  that  careful  control  of  dehumidification 
creates  a  healthier  environment  by  eliminating  damp  spots  in  ceil- 
ing tiles,  insulation,  carpets  and  behind  vapor  barriers  where  bio- 
contaminants  can  breed.  He  has  designed  a  special  humidity 
detector  for  his  prototype  system  that  shuts  the  cooling  panels  sys- 


Stanley  A.  Mumma,  professor  of  architecture,  is  researching  ways 
to  make  air  conditioning  more  resistant  to  terrorist  attack. 

Photo:  Greg  Gf ieco 

tern  down  if  the  regular  controls  fail  when  the  humidity  becomes 
too  high. 

Mumma's  prototype  is  in  an  architecture  design  studio  on  cam- 
pus where  40  students  work  on  senior  projects.  Fresh  air  enters 
through  overhead  forced  air  vents.  Radiant  cooling  panels  supply 
cooling.  Wall  radiators  supply  heat 

He  noted  that  since  humans  generate  the  most  heat  from  their 
head,  having  the  cooling  panels  up  above  makes  the  room  occu- 
pants feel  more  comfortable  than  the  standard  forced  air  delivery 
approach. 

The  researcher  estimated  that  his  approach  will  save  $2  per 
square  foot  in  new  construction.  Operating  costs  could  be  less 
than  60  to  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  all-air  systems.  His  analyses  are 
posted  on  his  Web  site  at  http://www.DOAS.psu.edu  along  with 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  system. 

Barbara  Hale  can  be  reached  at  bah@psu.edu. 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 

Kvasny  to  receive  CAREER  Grant 

Lynette  Kvasny,  a  faculty  member  in  the  School  of 
Information  Sciences  and  Technology,  has  been 
awarded  a  National  Science  Foundation  CAREER  grant 
of  almost  $450,000. 

The  five-year  grant  will  support  Kvasny's  research  on  how  to 
introduce  and  sustain  use  of  information  technology  in  low-income 
urban  areas.  She  plans  to  work  with  community-based  organiza- 
tions from  business  associations  to  churches  to  integrate  technolo- 
gy effectively  into  people's  lives. 

NSFs  Faculty  Early  Career  Development  Program  identifies 
and  rewards  teacher-scholars  who  likely  will  become  academic 
leaders. 

Kvasny  already  has  a  project  underway  in  Belmont,  a  West 
Philadelphia  community  with  a  mix  of  operating  retail  businesses 
and  abandoned  store  fronts  and  houses.  With  her  help,  the  Lan- 
caster Avenue  Business  Association  will  soon  launch  a  Web  site, 
highlighting  merchants'  products  and  services. 

Along  with  supporting  her  efforts  in  Philadelphia,  the  NSF 
grant  will  give  her  the  financial  resources  to  expand  her  research 
program  to  the  Harrisburg  area  Kvasny  intends  to  work  with 
Steelton  officials  on  building  a  community  IT  network  to  serve  res- 


idents' needs  for  information  and  training.  A  similar  effort  is 
under  way  in  Harrisburg. 


Cameron  receives  American  Heart  Association  Award 


Craig  E.  Cameron,  Louis  Martarano  associate  professor  of  bio- 
chemistry and  molecular  biology,  is  the  recipient  of  an  Established 
Investigator  Award  from  the  National  Research  Committee  of  the 
American  Heart  Association. 

The  award  will  support  Cameron's  research  to  develop  new 
strategies  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  heart  disease  caused  by 
RNA-virus  infections,  particularly  those  caused  by  the  coxsack- 
ievirus, which  is  closely  related  to  the  poliovirus.  Funding  has 
been  established  at  a  level  of  $100,000  per  year  and  will  continue 
for  five  years  contingent  on  adequate  progress  and  the  availability 
of  funds. 

Cameron's  research  focuses  on  positive-strand  RNA  viruses, 
which  cause  diseases  ranging  from  the  common  cold  to  chronic 
hepatitis.  While  the  infection  by  some  of  those  viruses  can  be 
stopped  by  the  immune  system  alone  or  with  the  help  of  vaccina- 
tions, other  similar  viruses  change  so  quickly  that  neither 
approach  works. 
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Feeding  the  bull 


Karen  Groner,  left,  an  undergraduate  employee,  and  David  Erikson,  graduate  student, 
spent  their  spring  break  helping  at  the  Amquist  Research  Center,  University  Park, 
where  cattle  reproduction  is  studied. 
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NEWS  IN  BRIEF 

Intercom  schedule 

The  Intercom  publishing  schedule  for  this 
academic  year  is  coming  to  an  end.  Two 
issues  remain  before  Intercom  ceases 
publication  for  the  summer. 

The  schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the 
academic  year  follows: 

Publication  date  Copy  deadline 

April  24  April  16 

May  1  April  23 

Intercom  will  resume  publishing  Sept 
4.  For  the  full  schedule,  check  the  Web. 
Go  to  http://www.psu.edu/INTERCOM/ 
and  click  on  the  link  to  deadlines. 

Open  house 

The  Graduate  Education  and  Research 
Services  group  of  Academic  Services  and 
Emerging  Technologies,  a  unit  of  Infor- 
mation Technology  Services,  will  hold  a 
visualization  and  virtual  reality  open 
house  from  9  a,rn.  to  5  p.m.  Tuesday,  April 
22,  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

It  will  feature  three  large-format,  pro- 
jection-based facilities  for  visualization, 
virtual  reality  and  telecollaborative  appli- 
cations in  the  sciences,  engineering  and 
the  arts.  For  formation  about  demonstra- 
tion schedules,  locations  and  other  details, 
visit  http://gea  rs.  aset.psu.  edu/ events/. 

Arts  and  crafts  sale 

The  Center  for  Arts  and  Crafts  is  holding 
its  spring  sale  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  April 
30.  May  1  and  2  in  the  first-floor  lounge 
area  of  the  HUB-Robeson  Center,  Univer- 
sity Park. 

Handmade  pottery,  jewelry,  soaps, 
ceramics,  sculpture,  painting  and  more 
will  be  on  sale.  For  information,  call  (814) 
865-9278. 


Nominations  sought 

The  Staff  Advisory  Committee  is  accepting 
nominations  for  seats  on  the  committee. 

The  group  exists  for  the  purpose  of  sug- 
gestion, review  and  advice  on  issues  that 
impact  or  are  impacted  by  exempt  and 
nonexempt  staff.  Issues  such  as  policy  and 
practice,  continuous  quality  improvement 
diversity,  customer  service  or  other  similar 
matters  are  addressed.  This  committee 
serves  as  an  adwsory  group  to  the  Universi- 
ty central  administration  and  is  facilitated  by 
Billie  S.  Willits,  associate  vice  president  for 
human  resources. 

The  term  of  office  for  members  is  nor- 
mally three  years,  commencing  July  1. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  membership 
will  be  appointed  each  year.  Committee  time 
is  usually  during  normal  University  hours 
and  is  considered  University  business.  Nom- 
inations, including  self-nominations,  will  be 
accepted. 

Nomination  forms  and  additional  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  Cathy  L 
Kanour  by  calling  (814)  865-9346  or  e-mail- 
ing  clc4@psu.edu  and  on  the  Staff  Advisory 
Committee  home  page  at  http://www. 
ohr.psu.edu/sac/. 

Nomination  deadline  is  May  1. 

Camp  information 

The  Office  of  Human  Resources  Work/Life 
Programs  has  compiled  a  2003  Guide  to 
Summer  Programs  and  Camps  for  School-Age 
Oiildren.  This  free  reference  guide  is  provid- 
ed to  the  University  Park  community  to 
assist  families  in  selecting  programs  for  their 
school-age  children  during  the  summer 
months. 

To  obtain  a  copy,  check  the  Web  at 
http://wunv.ohr.psu.edu/worklife/subsidy.htm. 
For  more  information  call  (800)  746-6759  or 
e-mail  sxcl68@psu.edu. 


Faculty  Senate  sets  April  22  meeting  agenda 


The  University  Faculty  Senate  will  meet  at 
1:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  April  22,  in  112  Kern 
Graduate  Building,  University  Park. 

Items  to  be  considered  at  the  April  22 
meeting  include: 

■  A  Concept  for  Restructuring  and  Improv- 
ing the  Operation  and  Procedures  of  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty  Senate:  The  Senate  self-study 
committee  presents  several  preliminary 
recommendations  that  will  be  debated. 
Considerations  include  the  size  of  the  Sen- 
ate, length  and  number  of  meetings,  organ- 
ization of  committees  and  new  approaches 
for  receiving  reports. 

■  Change  to  Policy  34-68  (Auditing  a 
Course):  This  legislative  report  recom- 
mends the  change  of  the  definition  of  "full 
time"  to  exclude  audit  credits. 

■  Revision  of  Senate  Policy  67-00,  Athlet- 
ic Competition,  Section  2,  Eligibility  of  Ath- 
letes: This  policy  change  reaffirms  an  exist- 
ing practice  that  does  not  permit  provision- 
al, nondegree  regular  and  nondegree  con- 
ditional students  to  practice  or  compete. 

■  Revision  to  Policy  AD53,  Privacy  Statement 
The  proposed  policy  revision  clarifies  that 
means  of  monitoring  activities  of  employees 
and  students  with  such  technologies  as  video 
and  sound  may  abridge  privacy  expectations 
and  may  not  be  used  except  when  necessary 
to  protect  the  security  of  the  University  and 
its  employees  and  students. 

■  Defining  Grading  Standards:  The  Senate 
will  vote  on  three  recommendations 
designed  to  halt  the  steady  increase  in 
grade  point  averages  over  the  past  15  years. 

■  Status  of  General  Education  Certhlca- 
tion/Recertification:  This  report  provides  an 
update  on  the  status  of  General  Education 
implementation  and  course  recertification 
as  legislated  by  the  Senate  in  1997.  The  use 
of  ANGEL  for  collaborative  reviews  will  be 
presented. 

■  Time  in  Rank  of  Associate  Professors: 
This  report  provides  information  on  the 
time  that  associate  professors  are  spending 
in  rank,  beginning  with  appointment  or  pro- 


motion to  that  position.  Analysis  by  gender, 
minority  status  and  location  is  given. 

■  Update  on  Graduate  Education:  This 
report  examines  trends  in  graduate  enroll- 
ment, diversity  efforts,  technology  initia- 
tives and  funding  programs. 

■  Report  on  Spring  2003  College  Visits: 
The  Senate  Officers  visit  University  Park 
colleges  and  other  units  each  spring.  This 
report  summarizes  those  visits. 

■  Status  of  Construction:  This  annual 
report  focuses  on  construction  projects  at 
campus  locations. 

■  Parking  Rate  Structure:  Parking  Office 
representatives  will  present  changes  in  the 
rate  structure  for  parking  at  University 
Park  as  well  as  changes  in  the  location  of 
parking  facilities. 

■  2003-2004  Officer  and  Committee  Elec- 
tion Results:  The  results  of  all  Senate  elec- 
tions will  be  presented. 

Members  of  the  University  community 
are  invited  to  attend  this  meeting.  Any 
member  of  the  University  Community  not  a 
member  of  the  Senate  may  request  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  on  any  item  of  business 
already  before  the  Senate.  Such  a  request 
must  be  made  to  the  chair,  through  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Senate,  at  least 
four  calendar  days  before  the  meeting  at 
which  the  individual  wishes  to  speak. 

The  agenda  will  be  posted  on  the  Sen- 
ate's Web  site  one  week  prior  to  each  Sen- 
ate meeting.  The  April  22  Agenda  is  avail- 
able on  the  Web  at  http://www.psu. 
edu/ufs/agendax.html.  Senate  meeting  min- 
utes (The  Senate  Record)  also  are  available 
•  on  the  Web  at  http://www.psu. 
edu/ ufs/ recordx.html  approximately  three 
weeks  following  the  Senate  meeting. 

For  information  on  how  to  submit  major, 
minor,  option  or  course  proposals,  the 
Guide  to  Curricular  Procedures  is  available 
on  the  Web  at  http://www. 
psu.edu/ufs/docs.html.  The  April  8  Senate 
Curriculum  Report  is  available  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ufs/bluex.html. 


COURSES 

Human  Resources 

The  following  courses  are  being  offered 
by  the  Human  Resources  Development 
Center: 

■  "The  Four  Roles  of  Leadership": 
This  program  meets  for  three  sessions 
from  1  to  5  p.m.  April  22,  29  and  May  6  in 
Room  E,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center,  Uni- 
versity Park; 

■  "Demonstrating  Leadership  in  Your 


Personal  Sphere  of  Influence":  9  to  11:30 
a.m.  April  25  in  118  Agricultural  Sciences 
and  Industries  Building,  University  Park; 
and 

■  "Coordinating  Special  Events  Like  a 
Pro":  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Room  E,  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center,  University  Park. 

To  receive  a  $5  discount  for  these  pro- 
grams, register  online  at  http://www. 
okr.psu.  edu/hrdc/programs.  cfm. 


PENN  STATERS 

For  the  most  recent  list  of  Penn  Staters, 
check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/ 


archives/intercom_2003/Aprill7/ 
pennstaters.html. 
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Proposals  sought  for  Public  Scholarship  courses;  deadline  is  May  5 


The  Office  of  Undergraduate  Education 
seeks  proposals  from  faculty  wishing  to 
develop  or  enhance  courses  in  which  stu- 
dents contribute  directly  to  community 
problem-solving  through  their  scholarship 
and  course  assignments. 

In  similar  successful  efforts,  psychology 
students  have  worked  with  high  school  stu- 
dents on  issues  of  self  esteem;  communica- 
tion students  have  developed  public  infor- 
mation campaigns  for  local  and  region; 
agencies;  architecture  and  engineering  stu- 
dents have  developed  renewable  housing 
resources;  and  geography  students  have 
conducted  transportation  and  nutrition  pat- 
tern research  in  West  Philadelphia.  Course 
community  problem-solving  elements  may 
take  a  variety  of  forms  and  may  represent 
one  or  several  elements  of  a  course. 

Seven  Public  Scholarship  awards  of 
$1,500  each  are  available  for  the  2003-04  aca- 
demic year.  Awards  may  be  applied  as  sum- 


mer salary  supplement  to  enable  < 
development  activities,  directly  for  course 
materials,  for  related  research  costs  or  trav- 
el, toward  graduate  assistance  or  in  some 
combination. 

Faculty  selected  will  be  invited  by  the 
vice  provost  of  undergraduate  education 
and  international  programs  to  serve  as  Pub- 
lic Scholarship  associates,  which  includes 
attendance  at  monthly  luncheons  held  by 
Office  of  Undergraduate  Education.  The 
luncheons  serve  as  a  forum  for  discussion 
and  reflection  on  individual  projects  and  par- 
ticipation in  joint  projects  such  as  the  suc- 
cessful offering  recently  of  the  statewide 
Blueprint  for  the  Public  Scholarship  of  Ser- 
vice Learning. 

Courses  selected  will  promote  active 
learning  and  scholarship;  enable  students  to 
contribute  their  scholarship  toward  com- 
munity problem-solving;  provide  students 
with  opportunities  to  reflect  on  the  relation 


of  their  academic  work  to  civic  engagement; 
and  have  an  impact  on  undergraduate  edu- 
cation through  the  undergraduate  experi- 
ence, community  outreach  or  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  graduate  students  for  careers  in 
university-level  teaching  that  supports  pub- 
lic scholarship  and  outreach  approaches. 
Applicants  are  encouraged  to  seek  depart- 
ment or  unit  support  through  elements 
such  as  the  contribution  of  appropriate  fund- 
ing, release  time,  staff  support,  materials 
support  or  related  demonstrations  of  com- 
mitment Successful  faculty  will  be  asked  to 
provide  an  assessment  of  their  funded  work 
at  the  completion  of  the  funded  activity. 

Application  materials  are  available  at 
http://www.psu.edu/dept/oue/ps/  for  con- 
sideration no  later  than  Monday,  May  5. 

Applications  and  questions  should  be 
submitted  to;  Jeremy  Cohen,  associate  vice 
provost,  Undergraduate  Education,  417  Old 
Main,  University  Park,  PA  16802 


University's  fund-raising  performance  recognized  by  CASE 

The  Council  for  Advancement  and  Support  of  Higher  Education 
(CASE)  has  named  Penn  State  one  of  eight  research  universities  nation- 
ally to  win  highest  recognition  for  overall  fund-raising  performance. 
The  award  is  based  on  sustained  performance  and  significant  improve- 
ment for  the  three-year  period  ending  with  fiscal  2002. 

During  that  period,  Penn  State  received  more  than  $528  million  in 
about  630,000  separate  gifts  from  alumni  and  other  individuals,  corpo- 
rations, foundations  and  other  organizations. 

"These  years  form  the  core  of  the  pubb'c  phase  of  our  Grand  Des- 
tiny campaign,"  said  Rod  Kirsch,  vice  president  for  development  and 
alumni  relations.  "CASE'S  recognition  of  our  efforts  is  really  a  won- 
derful tribute  to  all  of  the  donors,  volunteers  and  staff  members  who 
have  worked  so  hard  and  given  so  generously  to  make  the  campaign 
a  success." 

Kirsch  also  noted  that, Penn  State  has  experienced  the  third- 


fastest  growth  rate  in  private  support  among  all  Big  Ten  i 
ties  since  the  campaign  began.  Total  giving  grew  from  $83  million 
in  1996  to  $181  million  during  fiscal  year  2002,  a  118  percent 
increase. 

The  seven-year  Grand  Destiny  campaign  aims  to  raise  $1.3  bil- 
lion for  scholarships,  faculty  endowments,  program  support  and 
other  initiatives  for  which  public  funds  are  unavailable  or  inade- 
quate. It  is  scheduled  to  conclude  June  30.  A  public  celebration  of 
campaign  achievements  is  scheduled  at  the  University  Park  campus 
for  April  25-26. 

Washington,  D.C.-based  CASE  recognized  the  following  univer- 
sities along  with  Penn  State  for  best  overall  fund-raising  perform- 
ance among  research /doctoral  institutions:  Harvard,  Notre  Dame, 
The  Ohio  State  University,  Oklahoma,  Stanford,  Virginia  and  Wis- 


OBITUARIES 


Miles  G.  Bloom,  ice  cream  maker  in  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  Feb.  5, 1943, 
until  his  retirement  May  20, 1975;  died 
March  14,  at  the  age  of  87. 

Jesse  G.  Cooper,  assistant  professor  of  farm 
management  in  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences, from  July  1 ,  1962,  until  his  retire- 
ment Oct  1, 1987;  died  Feb.  10.  He  was  82. 

Helen  L  Geissinger,  counter  attendant  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services,  from  Sept  1, 
1955,  until  her  retirement  May  7, 1968; 
died  March  10,  at  the  age  of  100. 

Maxwell  H.  Goldberg,  associate  director,  pro- 
fessor of  humanities  in  College  of  the  Lib- 
eral Arts,  from  Aug.  1, 1962,  until  his  retire- 
ment Oct  1, 1972;  died  Nov.  14.  He  was  95. 

Beverly  Jennings,  residence  hall  worker  at 
Penn  State  Mont  Alto,  from  June  1, 1970, 
until  her  retirement  June  27, 1987;  died 
Dec.  10,  at  the  age  of  77. 

Richard  A.  Queeney,  professor  of  engineer- 
ing science  and  mechanics,  died  Feb.  5  at 
the  age  of  62.  In  his  38  years  with  the  Uni- 
versity, he  advised  numerous  graduate  stu- 
dents, authored  a  textbook  and  was  an 
internationally  recognized  expert  on 
behavior  of  materials. 

Florence  A.  Richardson,  bookstore  manager 
at  Penn  State  Schuylkill,  from  April  1, 1968, 
until  her  retirement  March  31, 1984;  died 
Sept  29.  She  was  83. 

John  R.  Ross,  assistant  professor  of  engi- 
neering research  in  Applied  Research  Lab- 
oratory, from  June  1, 1960,  until  his  retire- 
ment April  1, 1987;  died  Feb.  2,  at  the  age 
of  79. 


AWARDS 


Deans9  Excellence  Awards  honor  several  members  of  College  of  Communications  faculty 


Five  full-time  faculty  members  and  one  part- 
time  faculty  member  have  been  honored  with 
annual  Deans'  Excellence  Awards  from  the 
College  of  Communications. 

The  awards  honor  those  who  make  the 
ideals  of  teaching,  research  and  service  a  real- 
ity within  the  college  and  at  the  University. 

Gene  Foreman,  Larry  and  Ellen  Foster  pro- 
fessor of  communications,  earned  the  Deans' 
Excellence  Award  for  Teaching.  Along  with 
receiving  consistently  strong  evaluations  from 
students  in  his  news  editing  and  news  media 
ethics  classes,  Foreman  extends  his  teaching 
beyond  the  University  as  he  conducts  special 
sessions  for  experienced  journalists  and  news- 
papers across  the  country.  In  addition,  Fore- 
man conducts  the  Foster  Conference  of  Dis- 
tinguished Writers,  which  has  brought  10 


Pulitzer  Prize-winners  to  campus  in  the  past 
four  years  and  provides  an  instructional 
resource  for  students. 

Fuyuan  Shen,  assistant  professor  of  com- 
munications, received  the  Deans'  Excellence 
Award  for  Research.  In  the  past  year,  Shen  has 
had  three  articles  published  in  three  different 
refereed  journals.  He  also  presented  papers  at 
the  two  most  recent  conferences  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications. 

Two  faculty  members — Ann  Marie  Major, 
associate  professor  of  communications,  and 
Matt  Jackson,  assistant  professor  of  commu- 
nications —  were  honored  with  the  Deans' 
Excellence  Award  for  Integrated  Scholarship. 
The  dual  award  provides  an  example  of  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  academic  and  extracur- 


ricular work  completed  by  many  faculty  mem- 
bers in  the  college.  Both  Major  and  Jackson 
established  a  high  standard  with  a  student-cen- 
tered approach  to  teaching  while  also  main- 
taining their  own  research  agendas  and 
numerous  varied  responsibilities  on  commit- 
tees in  the  college  and  at  the  University.  Major 
serves  as  an  adviser  to  the  Lawrence  G.  Fos- 
ter Penn  State  Chapter  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America  and  as  founding  director  of 
the  Jimirro  Center  for  the  Study  of  Media 
Influence.  Jackson's  strong  publication  record 
has  been  complemented  by  innovative  efforts 
in  the  classroom  and  a  willingness  to  serve  as 
a  resource  for  students  during  the  academic 
year  and  during  summer  programs  for 
prospective  students. 

Mary  Beth  Oliver,  associate  professor  of 


communications,  earned  the  Deans'  Excel- 
lence Award  for  Service.  In  the  past  year,  she 
has:  served  on  eight  University  committees; 
served  on  or  chaired  seven  college  commit- 
tees; and  served  as  book  review  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Communication.  She  also  served  on 
the  editorial  board  of  four  academic  journals 
and  has  mentored  two  doctoral-degree  stu- 
dents and  chaired  five  committees  for  master's 
degree  students. 

Chuck  Unger,  a  senior  producer/director 
in  the  Instructional  Unit  for  WPSX-TV,  was 
recognized  as  the  Outstanding  Part-Time 
Faculty  Member.  Along  with  his  full-time 
duties  at  the  television  station,  Ungar  has 
taught  film/video  since  1980,  regularly  getting 
strong  reviews  from  students  who  appreciate 
his  expertise  and  professionalism. 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


Recitals 

The  following  recitals  have  been  sched- 
uled on  the  University  Park  campus: 

■  Friday,  April  18:  5  p.m.,  Musica  Nova, 
Esber  Recital  Hall; 

■  Tuesday,  April  22:  8  p.m..  Trombone 
Choir,  Esber  Recital  Hall; 

■  Thursday,  April  24:  8  p.m..  Oboe  Stu- 
dio Recital,  110  Music  Building  I;  and 

■  Thursday,  April  24:  8  p.m.,  Chamber 
Singers,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 

Horn  concert 

The  Liege  Horn  Quartet  will  give  a  con- 
cert at  8  p.m.  Monday,  April  21,  in  Eisen- 
hower Chapel  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. 

Admission  is  free  to  the  public. 

The  quartet  is  a  group  of  professional 
orchestral  hornists  from  Luxembourg. 
They  will  premier  a  newly  commissioned 
piece  by  Eric  Ewazen  as  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  duo  M1RROR1MAGE,  consisting  of 
University  professor  Lisa  Bontrager  and 
Florida  State  University  professor  Michelle 
Stebleton.  will  join  the  quartet  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  program,  along  with  John  Ger- 
ber,  a  local  professional  player. 

In  addition  to  the  concert,  the  quartet 
will  give  a  master  class  from  7  to  9  p.m. 
Sunday,  April  20,  in  Esber  Recital  Hall.  Ste- 
bleton also  will  present  a  master  class  from 
4  to  6  p.m.  Monday,  April  21.  in  the  Esber 
Recital  Hall.  Both  classes  are  free  to  the 
public. 

Ice  Rhythms'  skates  in 

"Ice  Rhythms,"  an  ice  show  directed  by 
Dena  Yeagley,  will  be  presented  at  7:30 
p.m.  Friday,  April  25,  and  Saturday,  April 
26,  at  the  University  Ice  Rink,  University 
Park. 

The  show,  subtitled,  "Celebrating  the 
Songs  of  Stage  and  Screen,"  will  feature 
Tiffany  Scott  and  Philip  Dulebohn,  2003 
U.S.  Nationals  Senior  Pairs  champions  and 
2002  World  and  Olympic  competitors,  rep- 
resenting the  University  of  Delaware  Fig- 
ure Skating  Club. 

Nathan  Evancho,  2003  U.S.  Nationals 
Junior  Men's  competitor  and  North  Ameri- 
ca Challenge  Skate  Novice  Men's  champi- 
on, will  represent  the  Penn  State  Figure 
Skating  Club. 

Admission  is  $8.75  for  adults  and  $6.75 
for  youth  (18  and  younger).  University  stu- 
dents and  senior  citizens  (62  and  older). 
Call  (814)  863-2039. 

Exhibit  profiles  poet,  thinker 

The  exhibit,  "'She  Taught  Me  to  Blush': 
The  Friendship  of  Marianne  Moore  and 
Kenneth  Burke,"  will  be  on  display  through 
June  30  in  the  Special  Collection  Library, 
104  Paterno  Library,  University  Park. 


From  left,  Jarvis  George,  Matt  Hydzik  and  Megan  Kristine  Thomas  rehearse  a  scene  from  "Bus  Stop,"  a  School  of  Theatre  production. 
It  is  being  performed  at  8  p.m.  April  18  to  26  and  at  2  p.m.  April  26  at  The  Playhouse  on  the  University  Park  campus.  For  tickets, 
call  (814)  865-0255. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

display  through  April  30  in  the  Diversity 
Studies  Room,  109  Pattee  Library,  Univer- 
sity Park. 

For  information,  call  (814)  865-0401. 


BRYCE  JORDAN  CENTER 


Attention  mulletheads,  classic  rockers  return 

Three  arena  rock  bands  —  Journey,  Reo 
Speedwagon  and  Styx  —  will  perform  begin- 
ning at  7  p.m.  Tuesday,  June  24,  at  The 
Bryce  Jordan  Center,  University  Park. 

The  bands,  which  were  commercially 
successful  in  the  late  70s  and  early  '80s,  are 
know  for  melodic  hard  rock  and  power  bal- 
lads. 

Reserved  tickets  cost  $47.50  and  $58. 


Tickets  will  be  available  at  The  Bryce  Jordan 
Ticket  Center,  Eisenhower  Auditorium,  select 
Uni-Marts,  the  Altoona  campus  ticket  outlet, 
by  calling  (814)  865-5555  or  (800)  863- 
3336  or  online  at  http://www.bjc.psu.edu. 


Moore  (1887-1972)  had  a  writing  career 
that  spanned  more  than  six  decades  and 
included  the  rare  triumph  of  winning  poet- 
ry's "triple  crown"  of  major  awards  —  the 
National  Book  Award,  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
and  the  Bollingen  Prize  —  for  her  "Collect- 
ed Poems  (1951)."  In  addition,  Moore  was 
the  editor  of  the  literary  magazine,  The 
Dial,  from  1925  until  the  magazine  ceased 
publication  in  1929. 

Burke  (1897-1993)  was  a  rhetorician 
whose  criticism  and  theories  had  a  major 
impact  on  many  American  writers  and 
thinkers  in  the  mid-20th  century.  A  promi- 
nent intellectual  in  New  York  literary  cir- 
cles beginning  in  the  1920s,  Burke  was  a 


poet,  essayist  reviewer,  novelist  translator, 
social  commentator  and  writer  of  short  sto- 
ries. His  correspondence  with  Moore 
helped  shape  Tiie  Dial's  philosophy.  The 
exhibit  is  largely  drawn  from  the  files  of 
the  Kenneth  Burke  Papers,  purchased  by 
Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts  from  Burke 
in  1974. 

For  information,  call  Sandra  Stelts  at 
(814)  865-7931. 

Zolten  exhibit  extended 

"A  Visual  History  of  African-American 
Blues,  Jazz  and  Gospel,"  an  exhibit  by 
Jerry  Zolten  featuring  selections  from  his 
extensive  personal  collection,  will  be  on 


Photo  exhibit 

"History  and  Occupation,"  photos  by 
Aaron  Owens,  are  on  display  through  May 
4  in  the  exhibit  area  of  Ritenour  Building, 
University  Park. 

Owens  is  a  senior  majoring  in  photogra- 
phy. 

For  information  about  the  exhibit  call 
(814)  865-2563  or  visit  http://www. 
sa.psu.  edu/ galleries. 

Book  exhibit 

"Books  that  Inspire"  will  be  on  display 
through  May  30  in  the  main  exhibit  area  of 
Pattee  Library,  Penn  State  University 
Libraries. 

"Books  that  Inspire"  focuses  on  books 
in  which  the  author's  message  has  caused 
the  individual  to  think  and  reflect  Books 
in  this  exhibit  are  those  that  have  enlight- 
ened, inspired  or  influenced  the  lives  and 
careers  of  the  readers. 

For  information,  call  Ashley  Robinson  at 
(814)  865-5536  or  Jackie  Esposito  at  (814) 
865-7931. 
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April  18  -  April  27 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  April  25 

"Ice  Rhythms,"  7:30  p.m.,  University  Ice  Rink, 

through  April  26.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863- 

2039. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  April  18 

Musica  Nova,  5  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 

Monday,  April  21 

The  Liege  Horn  Quartet,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower 

Chapel. 
Tuesday,  April  22 

Trombone  Choir,  8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall 
Thursday,  April  24 

Oboe  Studio  Recital,  8  p.m.,  110  Music  I. 
Chamber  Singers.  8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 
Friday,  April  25 
50  Cent,  7:30  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 

For  tickets,  call  (814)  865-5555. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  April  18 

Max  Neidermaeir  on  "Dimensionally  Reduced 
Gravity  Theories  are  Asymptotically  Safe," 
11  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Ann  Schmiedekamp  on  "Co2+:  Which  Spin 
State  is  More  Stable?"  2:30  p.m.,  S5 
Osmond  Laboratory. 

Michael  Brown  on  "Gene-Environment  Interac- 
tions on  Cardiovascular  Function  and  Glu- 
cose Metabolism,"  4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll 
Physiological  Research  Center. 

Monday,  April  21 

Rene  Vidal  on  "Generalized  Principal  Compo- 
nent Analysis:  An  Analytic  Approach  to  Stat- 
ic and  Synamic  Image  Segmentation,"  10 
a.m.,  302  Pond  Laboratory. 

Walter  Paxton  on  "Next  Generation  Catalysts 
via  Self-Assembled  Monolayers,"  11:15 
a.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Bela  Tsipuria,  12:40  p.m.,  102  Kern. 

Patrick  Sutton  on  "SWIFT  Pointing  and  Gravita- 
tional Waves  from  Gamma-Ray  Bursters,"  3 
p.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Derek  R.  Lovley  on  "Cleaning  Up  with 
Genomics:  Applying  Molecular  Biology  to 
Environmental  Restoration  and  Energy  Har- 
vesting," 4  p.m.,  101  Althouse  Laboratory. 

Tuesday,  April  22 

Andrew  Bernard  on  "Flexibility  and  Trustworthi- 
ness in  Proof-Carrying  Code,"  10  a.m.,  302 
Pond  Laboratory. 

Wendy  Wall  on  "Citing  Romeo  and  Juliet:  Quot- 
ing, Performing,  Remembering,"  4  p.m.,  140 
Fenske. 

Mae  Jemison,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 


"Still  Life  with  Mug,  Pipe,  Tobacco  and  New  York  Herald,  1878,"  is  an  oil  on  canvas  by 
William  Michael  Harnett  (1848-1892).  It  is  part  of  the  "Panorama  of  Beauty:  Selections 
from  the  Jean  and  Alvin  Snowiss  Collection  of  American  Art"  exhibit  at  the  Palmer 
Museum  of  Art,  University  Park.  The  exhibit  continues  through  May  16. 


For  tickets,  call  {814)  863-3786. 
Wednesday,  April  23 

John  P  "Jack"  Murtha,  1  p.m.,  Applied  Research 
Laboratory  auditorium. 

Evelyn  Wald  on  "Depression  and  Grieving  —  Loss 
in  Transition,"  12:10  to  1:10  p.m.,  141  Com- 
puter. 

Thursday,  April  24 

Michael  Atiyah  on  "Geometry  and  Physics  from 
Plato  to  Hawking,"  4:30  p.m.,  117  HUB-Robe- 
son  Center. 


Friday,  April  25 

Representatives  from  the  Capital  College  will  dis- 
cuss a  database  at  Quality  Advocates'  Network 
meeting,  8:30  to  10  a.m.  To  register,  call  {814) 
8636721. 

James  0.  Berger  on  "Statistical  Validation  of  Com- 
puter Models,"  9:30  a.m.,  107  Wartik  Labora- 
tory. 

Michael  Atiyah  on  "Lie  Groups  and  Nahm's  Equa- 
tions," 11  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Melody  Miller  on  "Off  the  Record  —  Three 


Decades  of  People,  Press  and  Politics  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,"  11:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  The  Penn  Stater 
Conference  Center  Hotel.  For  tickets,  call  (814) 
865-7590. 

"Immersive  Environments  in  Design  Education," 
noon  to  1  p.m..  141  Computer. 

Zemin  Su  on  a  subject  to  be  announced,  2:30 
p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Steven  L.  Britton  on  "Rat  Genetic  Models  of  Intrin- 
sic Aerobic  Capacity,"  4  to  5  p.m.,  127  Noll 
Physiological  Research  Center. 

Saturday,  April  26 

Bradley  Efron  on  "Bayes  and  the  Bootstrap," 
9  a.m.,  201  Thomas. 

James  0.  Berger  on  "Reflections  on  Bayesian  and 
Non-Bayesian  Statistics."  9  a.m.,  201  Thomas. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

"A  Journey  Across  Asia:  Enduring  Traditions  and 
Customary  Goods,"  through  July  3. 

"In  the  Company  of  Men,"  photographs  by  Ken 
Graves  and  Eva  Lipman,  through  April  30. 

"Collages,"  by  Ken  Graves,  through  April  30. 

"Fiber:  Abstract  Essence,"  by  Akiko  Kotani, 
through  April  30. 

"Artisans  in  Afghanistan:  Ordinary  Objects,  Extraor- 
dinary Skills,"  through  July  3. 

Sculpture  by  Joe  Mooney,  through  May  30. 

"Healing  Gardens  Quilts,"  through  May  18. 

"Dressing  the  Spirit,"  by  Martina  Johnson-Allen,  to 
July  13. 

North  Halls 

"Photography  by  Jason  Fagone,"  through  May  26. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"An  Endless  Panorama  of  Beauty:  From  the  Jean 
and  Alvin  Snowiss  Collection,"  through  May  1G. 

"Rodin's  Obsession:  The  Gates  of  Hell,  Selections 
from  the  Iris  and  B.  Gerald  Cantor  Collection," 
by  sculptor  Auguste  Rodin,  through  June  1. 

Pattee  and  Patemo  Library  exhibit  areas 

"Marianne  Moore:  Poet,  Critic  and  Connoisseur," 
through  June  13. 

"'She  Taught  Me  to  Blush':  The  Friendship  of  Mari- 
anne Moore  and  Kenneth  Burke,"  through  June 
30, 

"A  Visual  History  of  African-American  Blues,  Jazz 
and  Gospel,"  by  Jerry  Zolten,  through  April  30. 

"Artists'  Books,"  student  artwork  from  Art  446, 
through  May  1. 

"Books  that  Inspire,"  through  May  30. 

Rftmour 

"History  and  Occupation,"  photos  by  Aaron  Owens, 
through  May  4. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities, 
including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a  detailed  list- 
ing of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes'  confer- 
ences, visit  the  Web  at  http://www.outreach.psu. 
edu/ conferences. html. 


PARTINGS 

The  following  people  recently  retired  from     administration  and  political  science  in  Col-     tus  of  English  at  Penn  State  York,  from  Sept  Liberal  Arts,  from  Sept  1, 1971,  to  Jan.  1. 

the  University  with  at  least  25  years  of  serv-     lege  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  from  Sept  1,  1966,      1, 1974,  to  Jan.  1. 

ice  or  with  emeritus  rank:  to  Jan.  1.  James  ■»■  Sweeney,  professor  emeritus  of 

Peter  H.  Schneeman,  associate  professor  medieval  history  in  College  of  the  Liberal 

Robert  LaPorte,  professor  emeritus  of  public     James  E.  O'Hara  associate  professor  emeri-     emeritus  of  English  in  College  of  the  Arts,  from  Sept.  1,  1974,  to  Jan.  1. 
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Space  Shuttle  Blake  —  a  4Ao  scale  replica  of  the  space  shuttle  —  arrived  Saturday,  April  12,  on  the  University  Park  campus  for  Space 
Day.  Space  Shuttle  Blake  was  parked  outside  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  during  the  ev"effi,  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania       - 
Space  Grant  Consortium. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

Shuttle  replica  lands  at  University  Park 

Space  Shuttle  Blake  —  a '/»  scale  replica  of  the 
space  shuttle  —  arrived  Saturday,  April  12,  on 
the  University  Park  canipus  for  Space  Day. 
The  event,  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Space  Grant  Consortium,  combined  exhibits 
related  to  Penn  State  research  with  presenta- 
tions and  hands-on  activities  for  all  ages.  Par- 
ticipants were  able  to  take  a  tour  of  the  space 
shuttle,  view  a  simulated  launch  and  view  sev- 
eral exhibits. 

Space  Shuttle  Blake  is  42.5  feet  long,  16.8 
feet  high  with  its  tail  up,  and  27.5  feet  wide 

Inside  the  HUB-Robeson  Center,  Space  with  its  wings  open. 

Day  attendees  had  the  opportunity  to  For  more  pictures  from  the  day's  events, 

experience  the  Starlab  Planetarium,  check  the  Web  at  http://tive.psu.edu/ 

above.  Below,  Exhibits  inside  the  HUB-         stilljife/04_14_03_spaceday/index.html 

Robeson  Center  kept  participants  busy. 

Photos:  Annemarie  Mount; 


Some  children  attending  Space  Day  had 
the  opportunity  to  dress  in  astronaut 
garb,  above.  At  left,  Ellen  Thorne  and 
her  sons  Christopher  and  Matt  take  a 
moment  to  look  at  photos  of  the 
Columbia  astronauts  on  a  memorial 
poster  set  up  against  Space  Shuttle 
Blake. 

Photos:  Greg  Gnecc 
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Research  data  a  growing  area  of  concern  for  network  security  experts 


By  Heather  Herzog  and  Debbie  Ingram 

information  Technology  Services 

One  night  last  March,  a  leading  national 
research  institution  in  the  Boston  area 
became  the  target  of  a  cyberattack.  Over  a 
period  of  several  hours,  a  hacker  gained 
access  to  33  computers  in  the  university's 


research  labs  by  exploiting  a  flaw  in  their 
operating  systems.  Fortunately,  technicians 
found  the  security  breach  the  next  morning 
and  were  able  to  avert  further  damage  to  the 
computers,  while  narrowly  escaping  a  seri- 
ous compromise  of  the  institution's  sensitive 
research  data. 

Recently,  Penn  State  experienced  a  dif- 


ferent but  equally  serious  type  of  cyberat- 
tack known  as  the  "SQL  Slammer."  The 
Slammer,  a  computer  worm  which  over- 
loaded Internet  servers  worldwide  at  the 
end  of  January,  managed  to  infect  only  a  few 
dozen  computers  at  the  University  but  still 
caused  a  major  slow-down  of  Internet  traffic 
by  generating  a  debilitating  amount  of  data 


over  the  network. 

According  to  Kathleen  Kimball,  director 
of  Security  Operations  and  Services  (SOS), 
these  are  just  two  examples  of  the  numer- 
ous security  incidents  thai  have  occurred  in 
the  last  year  that  underscore  the  need  for 

Security,  page  8 


Trash  to  Treasure  sale 

to  be  held  at  Beaver  Stadium 


By  Jessa  Stephens 
Housing  and  Food  Services 

From  April  28  to  May  10,  stu- 
dents who  live  on  campus  will  - 
have  the  opportunity  to  donate 
any  usable  items  they  don't 
want  or  simply  can't  fit  in  their  cars  to 
the  Trash  to  Treasure  program. 

United  Way  volunteers  will  sort 
through  the  donations,  give  any  non- 
perishable  food  to  local  food  banks  and 
put  the  remaining  items  up  for  sale  Sat- 
urday, May  24,  at  Beaver  Stadium. 

"Trash  to  Treasure  is  another 
example  of  the  extraordinary  partner- 
ship between  Penn  State  and  the  Unit- 
ed Way,  from  which  each  partner  ben- 
efits, but  the  community  and  the  envi- 
ronment benefit  more.  There  simply  is 
no  downside  to  this  event,"  said  Ellie 
Beaver,  executive  director  of  the  Cen- 
tre County  United  Way. 

'Thanks  to  the  support  of  Tim  Cur- 
ley  and  Intercollegiate  Athletics,  we 
are  able  to  hold  this  year's  sale  at 
Beaver  Stadium,  which  will  save  the 
expense  of  storing  and  double-han- 
dling goods  before  the  sale  date,"  said 
Fraser  Grigor,  associate  director  of 
special  projects  for  Housing  and  Food 
Services. 

At  the  sale,  individuals  will  be  able 
to  enter  a  drawing  to  win  one  of  four 


Students  donated  3  tons  of  food  to  the  Trash  to  Treasure  sale  last  year,  along 
with  72  tons  of  reusable  items.  This  year,  the  sale  will  be  held  May  24  at 
Beaver  Stadium.  Proceeds  benefit  the  United  Way. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


authentic,  autographed  Penn  State  foot- 
balls and  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  donated  items  at  reasonable 
prices.  Students  typically  donate  every- 
thing from  appliances  and  athletic 
equipment  to  carpets  and  clothing. 


Last  year,  they  gave  72  tons  of 
reusable  items  and  three  tons  of  food. 
The  sale  raised  $15,000  for  35  local 
health  and  human  service  organiza- 

Trash  to  Treasure,  page  2 


New  account  connects  the 
world  to  University  services 

By  Heather  Herzog 

Information  Technology  Services 

A  new  digital  account  system  known  as  Friends  of  Penn 
State  (FPS) ,  has  been  developed  to  help  provide  a  vari- 
ety of  University  services  to  potential  students,  alumni 
and  e-commerce  customers  via  the  Web. 

Already  boasting  more  than  110,000  users,  the  FPS 
account  management  system  has  been  designed  by 
Information  Technology  Services  (ITS)  to  enable  the 
development  of  Web-based  information  resources  to 
serve  individuals  outside  the  University  in  a  more  effi- 
cient, streamlined  way.  FPS  also  is  part  of  the  Universi- 
ty's initiative  to  create  a  long-term  relationship  with  the 

Account,  page  2 

Xerox  commits  $100,000 
for  1ST  Innovation  Centre 

Penn  State  and  Xerox  Corp.  announced  the  development 
of  the  "Xerox  Innovation  Centre"  in  the  University's  new 
School  of  Information  Sciences  and  Technology  (1ST) 
building,  currently  under  construction. 

The  center,  funded  in  part  by  a  $100,000  grant  from  the 
Xerox  Foundation,  will  feature  state-of-the-art  Xerox  sys- 
tems further  enhanced  by  Web-based  software  applica- 
tions that  will  allow  students  to  access  and  print  informa- 
tion anywhere  at  anytime. 

Passersby  on  the  building's  bridge-walkway  over  North 
Atherton  Street  will  be  able  to  look  into  the  center  to  see 
leading-edge  information  technologies  on  display,  being 
demonstrated  or  in  use.  The  Innovation  Centre  will  be 

Xerox,  page  3 
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Gift  creates  engineering  entrepreneur  in  residence 


A  gift  by  E.V.  Bishoff  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  create  a  new 
program  that  places  an  entrepreneur  in  residence  in  the 
College  of  Engineering. 

The  E.V.  Bishoff  Engineering  Entrepreneur  in  Resi- 
dence Program  is  intended  to  bring  successful  engineering 
entrepreneurs  to  campus  for  extended  interactions  with 
faculty  and  students.  The  entrepreneur  in  residence  will 
be  an  expert  in  business,  design  or  manufacturing. 

The  entrepreneur  in  residence  is  envisioned  as  co- 
teaching  courses,  working  with  student  teams  to  develop 
a  better  understanding  of  today's  marketplace  skills,  serv- 


ing as  a  speaker  for  professional  development  seminars 
and  meeting  with  students  to  discuss  keys  to  successful 
ventures. 

Bishoff  is  the  chairman  of  E.V.  Bishoff  Co.,  a  Colum- 
bus-based real  estate  firm.  He  attended  Penn  State  in  the 
chemical  engineering  program  from  1941  to  1943  and  later 
received  a  degree  in  chemical  engineering  from  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  now  Carnegie  Mellon  University. 
Bishoff's  time  at  the  University  was  cut  short  when  he 
joined  the  Merchant  Marine  during  World  War  II.  His 
father  was  a  1912  Penn  State  engineering  graduate. 


Bishoff's  previous  philanthropy  to  the  University 
includes  gifts  to  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 
and  the  University  Libraries.  He  also  created  the  Presi- 
dent's Award  for  Engagement  of  Students  for  faculty  mem- 
bers who  go  beyond  their  expected  duties  and  become 
involved  in  a  student's  total  education.  His  most-recent  gift 
was  the  creation  of  a  student  emergency  fund  to  help  stu- 
dents with  extreme,  unanticipated  financial  needs  such  as 
the  death  of  a  parent,  job  loss  by  parent  or  student  or  other 
circumstances  that  deplete  a  student's  and  his  or  her  fam- 
ily's resources. 


Trash  to  Treasure 

Continued  from  page  1 

tions  supported  by  the  United  Way. 

Not  only  does  the  Trash  to  Treasure  pro- 
gram give  students  the  chance  to  donate  to 
a  good  cause,  it  also  "helps  the  environment 
by  diverting  reusable  materials  from  the 
landfill,"  according  to  Al  Matyasovsky, 
supervisor  of  central  support  services  in  the 
Office  of  Physical  Plant 

"We  reduced  the  amount  of  material  going 
to  the  landfill  by  72  tons." 

The  University  also  will  avoid  the  $8,000 
to  $10,000  annual  cost  of  transporting 
unwanted  items  to  the  landfill. 

The  program  offers  several  volunteer 
opportunities  for  students  and  other  inter- 
ested individuals. 

"We  will  need  people  to  publicize  the 
event,  people  to  move  the  donations  from 
residence  halls  to  Beaver  Stadium,  people  to 
work  at  the  sale  itself  and  people  to  clean  up 
afterwards,"  according  to  Dave  Edwards,  vol- 
unteer chairperson  of  the  Student  United 
Way.  "Helping  out  the  United  Way  can  build 
stronger  bonds  between  the  students  of  this 
University  and  the  people  of  this  communi- 
ty." 

For  information  on  the  Trash  to  Treasure 
program,  call  Matyasovsky  at  (814)  863-4719 
or  Grigor  at  (814)  865-0446. 

People  interested  in  volunteering  to  help 
with  the  sale  can  call  Connie  Schroeder,  com- 
munications director  for  the  Centre  County 
United  Way,  at  (814)  2383283  or  e-mail  con- 
nie@ccunitedway.org. 


Jessa  Stephens  can  be  reached  at 
ius21@psu.edu. 


Send  us  your  news 

Information  for  publication  in  Intercom 
should  be  sent  in  the  body  of  an  e-mail 
—  not  as  an  attachment  —  to 
AMounfa@psu.edu  by  noon  on  the 
deadline  day.  Due  to  the  volume  of 
information  received,  hard  copy  or  faxed 
material  will  not  be  accepted  for 
publication  unless  the  sender  does  not 
have  access  to  e-mail.  For  a  list  of 
guidelines,  check  the  Web  at 
hitB-Mmm.osu.edu/IHTEItr.nM/ 


Account 


Continued  from  page  t 
many  individuals  who  use  Penn  State 
services,  such  as  library  technologies, 
e-stores,  World  Campus,  the  Registrar's 
Office  and  Undergraduate  Admissions. 

A  number  of  University  organizations 
are  developing  Web  sites  to  make  their 
services  available  to  FPS  account  holders, 
according  to  Steven  Kellogg,  director  of 
Advanced  Information  Technologies  with- 
in ITS. 

"In  the  past,  offices  like  Undergradu- 
ate Admissions,  University  Libraries  and 
World  Campus  had  to  design  their  own 
specific  account  system  in  order  for  non- 
psu.edu  Internet  users  to  access  their 
respective  services,"  Kellogg  said.  "This 
has  been  a  complicated  and  difficult 
effort  since  each  organization  had  to 
devise  an  account  that  would  serve  the 
full-spectrum  of  Internet  Providers  — 
AOL  Adelphia,  Earthlink  and  so  on.  Penn 
State  wanted  to  make  life  easier  by  man- 
aging this  function  centrally  for  offices 
and  departments." 

Kellogg  predicts  that  eventually  a 
majority  of  digital  access  for  the  outside 
Penn  State  community  will  be  managed 
through  Friends  of  Penn  State.  Retirees 
who  have  benefits  will  not  be  part  of  FPS, 
since  they  already  retain  their  regular 
Penn  State  Access  Account  status  when 
they  leave  the  University  and  will  contin- 
ue in  retirement  as  full  members  of  the 
psu.edu  community. 

For  alumni,  potential  students  and  oth- 
ers outside  the  University,  however,  the 
FPS  account  should  help  foster  a  long- 
term  digital  relationship  with  Penn  State 
for  anyone  affiliated  with  University  pro- 
grams and  services,  Kellogg  said. 

The  shared  vision  is  that  a  high  school 
student  will  be  able  to  sign  up  for  one  of 
the  summer  sports  camps  as  a  Friend  of 
Penn  State  and  later  use  the  account  to 
leam  whether  he  or  she  wants  to  attend 
the  University.  If  the  same  person  eventual- 
ly becomes  a  Penn  State  student  the  Uni- 
versity automatically  will  convert  the  FPS 
account  to  a  Penn  State  Access  Account 
Upon  the  student's  graduation,  the  account 
will  revert  to  FPS,  allowing  the  individual 
to  take  continuing  education  classes  and 
access  a  variety  of  other  services." 


"The  shared  vision  is  that  a  high  school  student  will  be  able  to  sign  up 
for  one  of  the  summer  sports  camps  as  a  Friend  of  Penn  State  and 
later  use  the  account  to  learn  whether  he  or  she  wants  to  attend  the 
University.  If  the  same  person  eventually  becomes  a  Penn  State 
student,  the  University  automatically  will  convert  the  FPS  account  to  a 
Penn  State  Access  Account.  Upon  the  student's  graduation,  the  account 
will  revert  to  FPS,  allowing  the  individual  to  take  continuing  education 
classes  and  access  a  variety  of  other  services." 

Steven  Kellogg,  director  of  Advanced  Information  Technologies,  within  ITS 


At  this  time,  anyone  who  does  not 
have  a  Penn  State  Access  Account,  but 
who  wants  to  electronically  visit  World 
Campus,  the  e-Golf  store,  Undergraduate 
Admissions,  the  Registrar's  Office  and 
many  more  University  Web  locations  has 
(or  soon  will  have)  the  option  to  acquire 
the  Friends  of  Penn  State  status. 

Planners  also  believe  the  concept  of 
Friends  of  Penn  State  will  make  it  easier 
for  the  University  to  develop  a  seamless 
information  management  infrastructure 
that  can  be  tailored  to  the  specific  needs 
of  the  FPS  community. 

According  to  Joe  Hughes,  head  profes- 
sional at  Penn  State  Golf  Courses,  ITS 
Web  developer  Cynthia  Kane  designed  a 
"Web  front'  for  the  Courses  e-Golf  Store 
(with  FPS  users  in  mind)  that  makes  it 
extremely  simple  for  customers  to  find 
what  they  need.  The  new  e-Store,  which 
is  expected  to  take  advantage  of  FPS  in 
the  near  future,  already  has  made  many 
e-business  functions  less  expensive  and 
more  effective  for  his  staff  to  run,  he 
said. 

"The  interface  has  been  customized  to 
appeal  to  our  mostly  alumni-based  e- 
clients  and  to  be  user-friendly  from  a 
management  perspective.  We  can  plug  in 
photos,  prices  and  other  information 
about  our  Golf  Shop  with  just  a  couple  of 
quick  key  strokes." 

Other  departments  are  creating  their 
own  electronic  infrastructures  to  provide 
group-specific  resources  to  the  FPS  com- 
munity. The  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences is  planning  to  develop  a  Web-based 
system  that  will  provide  resources  for 
Pennsylvania  farmers  (based  on  FPS 
account  identities)  which  could  supply 
information  tailored  to  specific  agricultur- 


al interests  such  as  crops,  pesticides,  irri- 
gation, soil  condition  and  other  pertinent 
topics. 

Some  organizations  have  not  elected 
to  use  the  new  account  yet,  but  are  evalu- 
ating how  it  might  best  be  used  for  their 
constituencies.  The  University  Libraries 
are  considering  how  it  will  best  fit  in  with 
the  Libraries'  resources,  according  to 
Sally  Kalin,  associate  dean  for  the  Univer- 
sity Park  Libraries. 

"Many  of  our  University  Libraries 
resources,  such  as  the  CAT,  the  online 
catalog;  University  Park  and  Campus  Col- 
lege Libraries'  Web  sites;  and  specialized 
subject  guides,  have  always  been  freely 
accessible  to  the  public.  We  anticipate  the 
FPS  account  will  offer  an  easier  route  of 
access  to  these  resources  as  well  as  our 
digital  Libraries'  projects." 

Kellogg  adds  that  these  kinds  of  con- 
cerns illustrate  that  the  concept  of  FPS  is 
still  evolving. 

"There  are  some  offices  that  will, 
because  of  their  respective  missions, 
need  to  build  in  restrictive  functions 
according  to  which  groups  within 
Friends  of  Penn  State  they  want  to  tar- 
get, and  others  where  any  category  of 
user  will  be  a  welcome  customer. 
Because  of  the  FPS  authentication  func- 
tion we  can  set  up  parameters  for  each 
organization  based  on  identity.  So  our 
goal  is  to  accommodate  the  greatest  pos- 
sible spectrum  of  ideas  and  needs  with 
this  technology." 

To  learn  more  about  the  Friends  of 
Penn  State  initiative,  check  the  Web  at 
http://aset.  its.psu.  edu/fpsproject/. 


Heather  Herzog  can  be  reached  at 
heh4@psu.edu. 
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Xerox 
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used  to  support  instructional  and  research 
programs. 

"This  highly  visible  space  will  showcase 
next-generation  technology,"  said  James 
Thomas,  dean  of  the  School  of  Information 
Sciences  and  Technology.  "Aptly  named,  the 
Xerox  Innovation  Centre  will  add  greater 
value  to  how  students,  faculty  and  staff  man- 
age the  endless  stream  of  information 
required  to  be  productive  in  today's  socie- 
ty-" 

In  a  ceremony  on  campus  April  16,  Anne 
Mulcahy,  Xerox  chairman  and  CEO,  pre- 
sented President  Graham  B.  Spanier  with 
the  donation,  officially  launching  the  joint 
initiative. 

'Through  Xerox  innovation,  we're  solv- 
ing the  challenges  of  today  and  defining  the 
roadmap  to  the  future,"  Mulcahy  said.  "By 
integrating  our  strong  heritage  with  Penn 
State's  commitment  to  scientific  discovery, 
the  Xerox  Innovation  Centre  showcases  the 
power  of  people  and  technology  coming 
together  to  make  access  to  information  ubiq- 
uitous." 

Xerox  is  known  worldwide  for  an  array  of 
innovative,  people-based  services,  software 
and  products  —  including  color  and  black- 
and-white  printers,  multifunction  devices 
and  digital  copiers-designed  for  offices  and 
production-printing  environments. 

Penn  State's  primary  provider  of  docu- 
ment management  services  and  systems, 
Xerox  has  long  been  a  corporate  friend  to 
the  University. 

Begun  in  October  2001,  the  School  of 
Information  Sciences  and  Technology  build- 
ing is  on  target  to  be  completed  in  Novem- 
ber. The  three-story  building  includes  a  150- 
seat  cybertorium,  classrooms,  laboratories 
and  an  atrium,  also  off  the  900-foot  walkway. 
It  will  be  home  to  1ST  and  the  Department 
of  Computer  Science  and  Engineering. 

The  facility  was  designed  by  Rafael 


President  Graham  B.  Spanier,  right,  explained  some  of  the  vision  for  the  building's  uses  to  Anne  Mulcahy,  as  James 
the  School  of  Information  Sciences  and  Technology,  looks  on. 


Vinoly  Architects  PC.  of  New  York  City  and 
Perfido  Weiskopf  Architects,  Pittsburgh. 
Vinoly  Architects  was  recently  the  runner- 
up  in  the  competition  to  design  a  memorial 
and  office  complex  at  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter site  in  New  York  City. 


Thomas,  dean  of 

Photos:  Greg  Grieco 


The  center,  funded  in  part  by  a  $100,000  grant  from  the  Xerox  Foundation,  will  feature 
state-of-the-art  Xerox  systems  further  enhanced  by  Web-based  software  applications 
that  will,  allow  students  to  access  and  print  information  anywhere  at  anytime. 


President  Graham  B.  Spanier  and  Dean  James  Thomas  receive  the  Xerox  check.  The  Xerox 
Innovation  Centre  will  be  used  to  support  instructional  and  research  programs,  adding 
greater  value  to  how  students,  faculty  and  staff  manage  the  endless  stream  of 
information  required  to  be  productive  in  today's  society. 


£S]  Lectures 


Alumnus  to  present  the  McFarland  lecture 


Jo-Won  Lee,  University  alum- 
nus and  director  of  the  Nation- 
al Program  of  Tera-level  Nan- 
odevices  in  Seoul,  South 
Korea,  will  present  the  McFar- 
land lecture  at  10  a.m.  April  26 
in  112  Walker  Building,  Uni- 
versity Park. 

The  lecture  is  "Overview  of 
Nanotechnology  and  Tera-level 
Nanodevices    Program."    A 


reception  will  be  held  at  9  a.m. 
in  109  Walker  Building.  These 
events  are  free  to  the  public. 

Lee  is  the  recipient  of  the 
2003  David  Ford  McFarland 
Award  for  Achievement  in  Met- 
allurgy, named  in  honor  of 
David  Ford  McFarland,  who 
was  head  of  the  Department  of 
Metallurgy  at  Penn  State  from 
1920  to  1945. 


Argentine  scientist  to  give  2003  Mueller  Lecture 


Francisco  de  la  Cruz,  senior  sci- 
entist at  the  Argentina  National 
Laboratory  in  San  Carlos  de  Bar- 
iloche,  will  present  the  2003 
Erwin  W.  Mueller  Memorial  Lec- 
ture at  4  p.m.  May  1  in  17  Osmond 
Laboratory,  University  Park. 

De  la  Cruz  will  present  a  lec- 
ture concerning  high-temperature 
superconductivity  that  is  intended 
for  nonscientists  as  well  as  scien- 
tists, tided  "Artificially  Induced  Francisco 
Two-  and  Three-Dimensional  Potentials  Act- 
ing Upon  3D  Soft  Vortex  Matter." 

He  will  reveal  the  results  of  his  recent 
experiments  with  vortex  matter  in  high-tem- 
perature superconductors.  He  will  show  how 
his  lab  uses  electron  lithography  to  form  a  pat- 
tern of  indentations  at  the  surface  of  a  three- 


dimensional  superconductor;  how 
the  indentations  can  control  the 
formation  of  vortices  when  the 
material  is  put  into  a  high  mag- 
netic field;  and  how  the  vortices 
undergo  a  transformation  from 
the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  under 
these  conditions.  This  research 
indicates  the  de  la  Cruz  lab  has 
discovered  a  new  type  of  vortex 
structure  with  unusual  properties, 
de  la  Cruz        which  may  lead  tQ  a  better  under_ 

standing  of  high-temperature  superconduc- 
tivity. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  public 
The  Erwin  W.  Mueller  Memorial  Lecture 
in  Physics  honors  the  late  Erwin  W.  Mueller, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Physics  from  1952  until  his  death  in  1977. 


Humanities  lament  topic  for  literature  luncheon 


The  Comparative  Literature  Luncheon,  a 
weekly  informal  lunchtime  gathering  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  other  members  of  the 
University  community,  has  announced  the 
next  speaker  in  this  semester's  series. 

John  Moore,  associate  professor  of  Eng- 
lish, will  speak  on  "A  Lament  Humanities 
00 1"  Monday,  April  28. 

The  events  begin  with  lunch  from  12:15 


p.m.  to  12:40  p.m.  in  102  Kern  Building  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  Participants 
may  bring  their  own  lunch  or  buy  some- 
thing in  Kern  Cafeteria.  Coffee  and  tea  are 
provided.  The  speaker  will  begin  at  about 
12:40  p.m. 

The  events  are  free  to  the  public. 

For  information,  e-mail  Daniel  Walden  at 
dxw8@psu.edu. 


Symposium  offers  'stump-the-experts'  panel 


"ANGEL  Day:  A  Symposium  of  Faculty 
Examples"  will  be  held  from  9  am.  to  4  p.m. 
Tuesday,  May  20,  in  102  Thomas  Building 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

This  symposium  is  designed  specifically 
for  faculty  to  share  their  experiences  using 
the  University's  Course  Management  Sys- 
tem, ANGEL 

Rodney  Erickson,  executive  vice  president 
and  provost,  will  start  the  day  with  opening 
remarks  at  9  a.m.  A  panel  discussion  with 
ANGEL  experts  will  follow  at  9:15  am.  Con- 
current faculty  presentations  will  continue  in 
different  rooms  throughout  the  day. 


The  closing  session  will  be  a  "stump-the- 
expert"  period  in  which  participants  can 
ask  their  most  challenging  ANGEL  ques- 
tions. Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  participants 
who  have  a  question  that  "stumps"  the 
ANGEL  experts. 

Registration  opens  on  April  28.  To  reg- 
ister, visit  the  ITS  Training  Services  Web 
site  at  http://its.psu.edu/training/,  where 
more  detailed  information  will  be  posted 
soon. 

The  event  is  free  and  lunch  will  be  pro- 
vided to  all  participants  who  register 
between  April  28  and  May  9. 
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Historian  to  discuss  anti-evolution  movement 


Ronald  L.  Numbers,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  History  of  Science 
Society  and  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Church  History,  is  this 
year's  guest  speaker  for  the 
Harold  K.  Schilling  Memorial 
Lectureship,  to  be  held  at  3:30 
p.m.  Wednesday,  April  30,  in  the 
Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower 
Chapel,  University  Park. 

In  his  talk,  "Anti-evolutionism 
in  America:  From  Creation  Sci-  Rona,d  L 
ence  to  Intelligent  Design,"  Numbers  will 
provide  a  historical  survey  of  the  anti-evo- 
lution movement  in  America.  The  event  is 
free  to  the  public.  A  reception  immediately 
follows  the  talk. 


Numbers  is  the  Hilldale  and 
William  Coleman  professor  of 
the  history  of  science  and  med- 
icine and  chair  of  the  depart- 
ment of  medical  history  and 
bioethics  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison. 

The  lectureship  covers  topics 
on  science,  religion  and  con- 
temporary society  and  honors 
the  memory  of  Schilling,  Uni- 
Numbers  versity  professor  and  former 

dean  of  The  Graduate  School. 

For  information,  calljeannie  McKenzie- 
Pedlow   at    (814)    865-2514   or  go   to 
http://www.gradsch.psu.  edu/ 
announcemen  ts/sch  illing2003.pdf. 


Informational  seminar  on  scholarships  slated 


Vishwajit  Nimgaonkar,  state  secretary  of 
the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Trust,  and  Louis 
Blair,  executive  secretary  for  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  Scholarship  Foundation,  will  dis- 
cuss their  respective  programs  Thursday, 
May,  1,  in  the  Alumni  Lounge  of  Old  Main, 
University  Park. 

Blair  also  will  discuss  the  Marshall 


Scholarship  for  graduate  education  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Gates/Cambridge 
Scholarship  for  graduate  study  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  Truman  seminar  is  1:30  to  3  p.m. 
The  Rhodes  seminar  is  3:30  to  5  p.m. 

Send  an  RSVP  to  Linda  Craig  by  calling 
(814)  863-8199  or  e-mailing  lkc4@psu.edu. 


Talk  focuses  on  water  sources  in  space 


"NASA  In  Search  of  Water  Worlds"  will  be 
presented  by  Ann  M.  Schmiedekamp  at  2 
p.m.  Sunday,  April  27,  in  112  Woodland  Build- 
ing on  the  Penn  State  Abington  campus. 

Previous  space  missions  have  identified 
sources  of  water  and  conditions  that  could 
possibly  support  life.  Lecturegoers  will  find 


out  what  NASA  has  learned  and  what  unan- 
swered questions  beckon  space  explorers. 

Schmiedekamp  is  an  associate  professor 
of  physics  and  a  NASA  Solar  System 
Ambassador. 

The  program  is  free  to  the  public. 

For  information,  call  (215)  881-7661. 


Tanker  Lecture  looks  at  an  Aryan  Jesus 

The  Jewish  Studies  Program  will  present  the     College,  will  present  this  year's  lecture, 


annual  Paul  and  Joanne  Tanker  Lecture  at 
4:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  April  29,  in  the  board  room 
of  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park. 

Susannah  Heschel,  who  holds  the  Eli 
Black  chair  in  Jewish  Studies  at  Dartmouth 


"How  Jesus  Became  an  Aryan:  Protestant 
Theology  in  Nazi  Germany." 

Heschel's  research  areas  include  mod- 
ern Jewish  thought,  feminist  theology  and 
German  Protestantism. 


Meteorology  talk  looks  at  climate,  policy-making 


Peter  Lamb,  George  Lynn  Cross  research 
professor  of  meteorology  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  and  director  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Institute  for  Mesoscale  Meteorological 
Studies,  will  present  the  W.  John  and  Gail 
M.  Hussey  Commemorative  Lectureship  in 
Meteorology  at  3  p.m.  Friday,  April  25,  in 


112  Walker  Building. 

The  title  of  his  talk  is  "Development  and 
Application  of  Weather  and  Climate  Informa- 
tion for  Use  in  Decision  Making  and  Policy 
Formulation  —  What  Really  is  Involved?" 

This  lecture  is  being  co-sponsored  by  the 
Penn  State  Institutes  of  the  Environment 


PENN  STATERS 
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News  in  Brief 


Luncheon,  fashion  show  slated 

The  University  Women's  Club  will  hold  its 
annual  spring  luncheon  and  fashion  show 
for  female  faculty,  staff  and  alumna  of  Penn 
State,  as  well  as  the  wives,  daughters  and 
mothers  of  University  employees,  at  11:30 
am  Tuesday,  April  29,  at  The  Nittany  Lion 
Inn  Boardroom,  University  Park. 

Cost  is  $16.  For  information,  call  Lilly 
Nichol  at  (814)  238-2127. 

Intercom  schedule 

The  Intercom  publishing  schedule  for  this 
academic  year  is  coming  to  an  end.  One 
issue  remains  before  Intercom  ceases  pub- 
lication for  the  summer.  The  copy  deadline 
for  the  May  1  issue  is  noon  Wednesday, 
April  23.  Intercom  will  resume  publishing 
SepL  4. 

For  the  full  schedule,  check  the  Web. 
Go  to  http://www.psu.edu/INTERCOM/ 
and  click  on  the  link  to  deadlines. 

Learning  Factory  Project  Showcase 

Students  from  all  engineering  disciplines 
will  display  new  product  ideas  and  designs 
at  the  Learning  Factory  Project  Showcase 
from  1  to  4  p.m.  May  2  at  the  HUB-Robe- 
son  Center,  University  Park. 

More  than  200  students  from  senior  cap- 
stone design  courses  will  present  their 
solutions  to  real-world  engineering  prob- 
lems. First-year  design  project  finalists 
from  the  freshman  design  and  graphics 
course  will  demonstrate  their  new  concepts 
for  manned  space  exploration  missions. 

Twenty  student  teams  from  the  engi- 
neering entrepreneurship  program  will 
deliver  five-minute  "elevator"  pitches  to 
sell  their  product  designs. 

Graduate  student  teams  from  engineer- 
ing and  business  also  will  be  on-hand  to 
deliver  their  product  concepts. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  public. 

Computer  help  available  to  faculty 

Faculty  may  receive  one-on-one  comput- 
er/technology consulting  from  a  student 
Technology  Learning  Assistant  (TLA). 

TLAs  tutor  faculty  individually  in  their 
offices  on  topics  such  as  Penn  State's 
Course  Management  System,  ANGEL; 
e-mail  organization;  PowerPoint;  and  how 
to  create  basic  Web  pages. 

Faculty  interested  in  participating  in  the 
program  should  apply  by  May  9.  Complete 
the  application  form  on  the  TLA  Web  site 
at  http://tlt.its.psu.edu/support/tla/.  For 
information,  e-mail  Carol  Dwyer  at 
cad6@psu.edu.' 

Book  sale  is  May  9-12 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  State  College  Branch,  will  hold  its 
42nd  Annual  Used  Book  Sale  from  9  a.m. 


Crowds  swarmed  the  aisles  during  the  2001  American  Association  of  University  Women  book  sale.  This  year's  event,  the  42nd  annual 
sale,  will  be  May  9  to  12  at  the  Ag  Arena  on  the  University  Park  campus.  See  story,  below. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

the  HUB-Robeson  Center,  across  from  the 
Robeson  Gallery  (next  to  the  Penn  State 
Bookstore,  on  the  lower  level)  for  the  on- 
campus  convenience  of  students.  In  addi- 
tion to  dropping  off  lessons,  students  can 
get  information,  register  for  or  drop  cours- 
es and  make  payments.  The  kiosk  will 
operate  from  8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday. 

Students  and  faculty  members  can  drop 
off  lessons  at  the  new  HUB  kiosk,  in  the 
lesson  mailbox  located  on  the  loading  dock 
of  the  World  Campus  building  in  Cato  Park 
or  they  can  still  be  mailed  to  World  Cam- 
pus, 207  Mitchell  Building,  University  Park 
PA  16802-3601.  The  lessons  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  new  World  Campus  location. 

For  information,  call  (814)  865-5403 
(press  option  2  or  3). 

Input  sought 

The  Commission  for  Women  is  in  the 
process  of  producing  a  book  on  the  history 
of  women  at  Penn  State,  and  is  seeking 
input  on  who  should  be  included.  To  sug- 
gest the  inclusion  of  women  who  had  an 
impact  on  the  University  in  any  area,  con- 
tact Susan  Shuman  at  sbsl@psu.edu. 

For  the  Record 

The  Almquist  Research  Center  at  Universi- 
ty Park  was  misidentified  in  a  photo  cap- 
tion on  page  8  of  the  April  17  edition  of 
Intercom. 


to  9  p.m.  May  9  to  12  at  the  Ag  Arena  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

Sunday  is  half-price  day  and  Monday  is 
Bag  Day.  More  than  250,000  used  books, 
maps,  paperbacks,  tapes,  CDs,  sheet  music 
and  special  magazines  will  be  sold. 

Parking  and  admission  are  free.  The 
event  benefits  fellowships  and  educational 
projects. 

Women's  health  study 

Nancy  Williams,  an  expert  on  reproductive 
function  and  exercise  in  the  Department  of 
Kinesiology  and  Noll  Physiological  Center, 
is  seeking  women  to  participate  in  a  study 
that  involves  a  healthy  eating  plan  and  an 
exercise  program. 

Women  between  the  ages  of  25-35, 
weighing  between  115-180  pounds,  not 
using  any  hormonal  contraceptives  with 
regular  menstrual  cycles,  not  currently 
exercising  and  not  smoking,  may  be  poten- 
tial subjects. 

For  information,  call  (814)  8634488  or 
e-mail  aecl47@psu.edu. 

Absence  policy  reminder 

Faculty  and  students  are  reminded  of  Penn 
State's  policy  regarding  students'  requests 
for  absence  from  class  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  a  religious  holiday.  The  Universi- 
ty Faculty  Senate  Policy  on  Class  Atten- 
dance (42-27)  states  that  instructors  should 
provide,  within  reason,  opportunity  to 


make  up  work  for  students  who  are  obliged 
to  miss  classes  for  legitimate  reasons. 

As  further  clarification,  Academic 
Administrative  Policy  on  Religious  Holi- 
days (R-4)  states  that  while  the  University 
makes  every  effort  to  avoid  conflicts  with 
religious  holidays,  when  conflicts  are 
unavoidable,  the  policy  is  to  try  and  make 
special  arrangements  for  the  student 
affected.  The  Faculty  Handbook  states  that 
"Faculty  members  are  encouraged  to 
entertain  requests  for  exemptions  from 
class  attendance  for  purposes  of  religious 
observances." 

In  consultation  with  campus  and  com- 
munity religious  leaders,  The  Center  for 
Ethics  and  Religious  Affairs  has  compiled 
a  listing  of  those  holy  days  of  the  major 
world  religions  for  which  observance  may 
require  a  student  to  depart  from  his  or  her 
normal  routine  at  the  University.  Only 
those  holy  days  which  occur  when  classes 
are  in  session  are  included.  This  is  not, 
therefore,  an  exhaustive  list  of  all  major 
holy  days  in  each  religious  tradition.  The 
list  is  available  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.sa.psu.edu/cera/rethol.htmt 

World  Campus  kiosk 

Penn  State  World  Campus  has  temporarily 
relocated  its  administrative  offices  from 
Mitchell  Building  to  the  former  Minitab 
Building  in  Cato  Park,  3081  Enterprise 
Drive  in  State  College. 

A  World  Campus  kiosk  has  opened  in 


RESEARCH 
NEWS  IN  BRIEF 

$1.25  million  NIH  award 
funds  study  on  feeding  brain 

Ian  Simpson,  professor  of  neuroscience 
and  anatomy,  recently  was  awarded  a 
four-year,  $1.25  million  grant  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  to  study 
the  blood-brain  barrier,  a  system  that 
regulates  nourishment  for  the  brain. 

"The  bottom  line  is  understanding 
how  the  brain  receives  its  fuel,"  Simp- 
son said.  "There  are  several  diseases 
which  are  associated  with  impaired 
uptake  of  nutrients  in  the  brain  such  as 
Alzheimer's  disease.  Other  conditions 
such  as  stroke  and  diabetes  also  are 
closely  related  to  the  supply  and 
demand  of  energy  to  the  brain." 

Simpson's  goal  is  to  investigate  how 
the  blood-brain  barrier,  which  is  made 
up  of  tightly  coupled  endothelial  cells 
in  the  tiny  blood  vessels  of  the  brain, 
serves  as  gatekeeper  for  the  passage  of 
nutrients  into  the  brain.  These  cells 
create  a  physical  barrier,  which  can  be 
"opened"  only  by  interaction  of  the 
nutrients  with  specific  transport  pro- 
teins. 

Two  of  the  most  important  nutrients 
for  brain  health  are  glucose,  which  is 
the  primary  energy  source  for  the 
brain,  and  iron,  which  is  required  for 
several  different  biochemical  process- 
es. 

Both  glucose  and  iron  are  essential 
for  normal  brain  function  and  will  be 
the  focus  of  this  investigation. 

Scanlon  receives 
Investigator  Award 

Dennis  P.  Scanlon,  assistant  professor 
of  health  policy  and  administration,  has 
received  a  three-year,  $275,000  grant 
from  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foun- 
dation through  its  Investigator  Awards 
in  Health  Policy  Research  program. 

Investigator  Awards  are  given  annu- 
ally to  a  select  group  of  individuals 
whose  crosscutting  and  innovative 
research  shows  the  greatest  promise  of 
tackling  the  most  challenging  health- 
care and  health  policy  issues  facing 
America  today. 

Scanlon  will  use  his  award  to  assess 
whether  relying  on  private  sector  pur- 
chasers of  health  care  can  lead  to 
demonstrable  improvements  in  quality 
as  envisioned  by  the  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine and  others. 

Specifically,  he  will  conduct  projects 
with  private  sector  purchasing  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Leapfrog  Group  and 
the  National  Business  Coalition  on 
Health. 


New  flat  motor 
shifters,  movers 

By  Barbara  Hale 

Public  Information 

Penn  State  engineers  have  developed  a  low-cost, 
high-torque  rotary  motor,  based  on  "smart" 
materials,  that  can  be  configured  in  a  wide  range 
of  formats,  including  one  as  flat  and  thin  as  a  CD 
case. 

The  inventors  say  that,  in  the  flat  format,  the  motor 
could  be  used  to  drive  changes 
in  the  camber  of  airplane  wings 
or  fins,  essentially  shape-shifting 
the  curvature  of  the  wing  or  fin 
surface.  In  other  formats,  the 
motor  could  work  in  tightly  inte- 
grated spaces  where  other 
motors  can't  fit  For  example,  the 
"smart"  material  motor  could 
serve  as  the  drive  element  in 
thinner,  lighter,  laptop  — 

Gary  Koopman  computers  or  other 

compact,  portable  consumer  products  or  in 
manufacturing  equipment  that  processes 
things  by  moving  or  shaking  them. 

Gary  Koopmann,  distinguished  profes- 
sor of  mechanical  engineering  and  direc- 
tor of  Penn  State's  Center  for  Acoustics 
and  Vibration  (CAV),  led  the  develop- 
ment team.  He  said  the  flat  motor  has  a 
starting  torque  advantage  over  conven- 
tional electric  motors  since  speed  is  not 
required  for  high  torque  output.  The  proto- 
type flat  motor  has  reached  a  free  speed  of 
760  revolutions  per  minute  and  a  maximum  torque 
of  0.4  Nm.  Components  for  the  prototype  cost  less  than 


can  drive  shape 
and  shakers 


$150  off-the-shelf.  Koopmann  estimates  that  an  opti- 
mized version  of  the  flat  motor  might  cost  as  little  as 
$10  to  mass  produce. 

The  device  was  patented  recently  by  Penn  State. 
The  inventors  are  Koopmann;  Chen  Weicheng,  CAV 
laboratory  manager;  George  Lesieutre,  professor  of 
aerospace  engineering  and  CAV  associate  director; 
Jeremy  Frank,  president,  KCF  Technologies;  and  Eric 
Mockensturm,  assistant  professor  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering. 

The  new  motor  works  by  translating  the  bending  of 
a  "smart"  material  into  the  turning  of  a  shaft  The 
"smart"  material  the  inventors  use  is  PZT  (lead  zir- 
conate  titanate),  an  inexpensive,  commonly  avail- 
able piezoelectric  that  elongates  when  an  elec- 
tric field  is  applied  to  it  By  bonding  PZT  to 
both  sides  of  a  tiny,  flexible,  metallic  strip, 
they  create  an  "arm"  that  can  bend  to  the 
left  and  right  in  response  to  an  electric 
^field.  Placing  12  of  the  "arms"  star-fish- 

;  around  a  central  shaft,  the  inven- 
,,  tors  stimulate  them  simultaneous- 
ly and  they  all  bend  in  the  same 
i  direction.  A  passive' clamping 
\  system,  either  a  ball  and 
I  spring  arrangement  or  a  com- 
*  mercial  one-way  roller  clutch, 
acts  as  a  kind  of  turnstile  that 
only  allows  the  motion  to  ratch- 
et along  in  one  direction,  translat- 
ing the  bending  into  rotation  of 
'  the  central  shaft 

Koopmann  explained  that 
using  passive  clamping  significantly 
improves  the  performance  and  lowers  the  cost 


This  side  view  of  th 

mechanism. 


of  the  flat  motor  v< 
also  use  the  small 
als  but  require  j 
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$1  million  NIH  grant  awarded  to  conduct  sleep  apn< 


Sleep  apnea,  a  sleeping  disorder  that  may  affect  as  many  as  18  million 
Americans,  has  emerged  as  a  risk  factor  for  high  blood  pressure,  car- 
diovascular disease  and  premature  death. 

Urs  Leuenberger,  associate  professor  of  cardiology,  Penn  State  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  and  associate  director  of  the  Penn  State  General  Clini- 
cal Research  Center,  was  recently  awarded  a  Si  million  grant  from  the 
National  Heart,  Blood  and  Lung  Institute  -  National  Institutes  of  Health 
to  conduct  a  study  that  may  help  to  explain  the  connection  between  sleep 
apnea  and  heart  disease. 

"Some  studies  have  already  demonstrated  a  strong  link  between  sleep- 
disordered  breathing  and  hypertension  and  suggest  that  sleep-disordered 
breathing  may  cause  high  blood  pressure,  but  the  mechanisms  are 
unknown,"  Leuenberger  said.  "We  will  look  to  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system,  which  controls  blood  vessel  function,  for  answers." 

Obstructive  sleep  apnea  is  a  disorder  in  which  a  blockage  in  the  throat 
or  upper  airway  causes  a  sleeping  person  to  temporarily  stop  breathing. 
Although  millions  of  Americans  have  sleep  apnea,  only  a  fraction  of  them 
have  been  diagnosed  by  a  physician. 


A  person  with  obstructive  sleep  apnea  will  experien 
ruptions  —  as  many  as  60  or  more  per  hour  —  in  their 
the  night,  often  caused  by  soft  tissue  temporarily  collap 
the  wind  pipe.  This  causes  short  periods  of  hypoxia.or  I< 
oxygen  in  the  blood. 

"Our  preliminary  data  showed  that,  when  the  bloc 
sympathetic  nervous  system  increases  in  activity  and  n 
sure  in  response  to  the  drop  in  oxygen.  At  the  same  tit 
aren't  able  to  function  normally,"  Leuenberger  said.  [ 
obstructive  sleep  apnea,  this  can  happen  many,  many 
putting  a  lot  of  stress  on  the  cardiovascular  system.' 

The  study  aims  to  determine  whether,  after  time,  the 
on  the  cardiovascular  system  leads  to  a  sustained  increa 
sure. 

In  the  study,  which  will  be  conducted  in  the  Natio 
Health-funded  General  Clinical  Research  Center  at  thel 
variety  of  measurements  will  be  taken  from  220  patients 
nosed  sleep  apnea  and  110  without  the  condition.  In  so 


PENN  STATE'S  RESEARCH  HERITAGE 

At  the  Petroleum  Refining  Lab,  chemists  conducted  the  University's  first  major  industry-sponsored  research  beginning  in  1929.  They 

lab  was  razed  in  1958,  but  Penn  State  still  ranks  among  America's  top  univeil 


flat  motor  developed  at  Penn  State  uses  a  quarter  to  indicate  the  size  and  scale  of  the 
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h-worm  type  designs,  which  by  grants  from  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Pro- 

tory  motions  of  smart  mated-  jects  Agency. 

machining.  

he  new  motor  was  supported  Barbara  Hale  can  be  reached  at  bah@psn.edu. 


study  at  Hershey  Medical  Center 

patients  will  put  on  a  mask  and  breathe  lower  than  normal  amounts  of 
oxygen  to  mimic  the  hypoxic  state  caused  in  patients  with  sleep  apnea. 

In  addition  to  blood  pressure  measurements,  some  patients  will  under- 
go microneurography,  which  measures  sympathetic  nerve  traffic  —  the 
messages  sent  by  the  Central  Nervous  System  and  directed  to  the  blood 
vessels. 

Other  patients  will  undergo  microdialysis  in  which  tiny  probes  are 
placed  into  the  interstitial  space  —  spaces  outside  of  cells  —  in  the  leg 
to  test  the  chemicals  released  by  the  muscle  and  the  blood  vessel 
response  to  the  chemicals. 

Doppler  ultrasound  will  be  used  to  measure  blood  flow  in  the  arms 
and  legs  and  patients'  will  be  weighed  because  sleep  apnea  is  more  often 
seen  in  people  who  are  obese. 

'Together,  this  information  will  help  us  to  shed  light  on  the  connection 
between  sleep  apnea  and  heart  disease,"  Leuenberger  said.  "We  hope 
that  our  findings  might  lead  to  a  higher  level  of  awareness  among  physi- 
cians and  better  treatment  options  for  patients  with  obstructive  sleep 
apnea." 
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Jved  the  refining  process  of  crude  oil  and  pioneered  in  identifying  its  components.  The 
industry-sponsored  research. 
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Large-scale  climate  change  linked 
to  fluctuations  in  Arctic  mammals 


By  Barbara  Kennedy 

Eberly  College  of  Science 

Scientists  have  shown,  for  the  first  lime,  that 
changes  in  a  large-scale  climate  system  can 
synchronize  population  fluctuations  in  multi- 
ple mammal  species  across  a  continent- 
scale  region. 

The  study  compares  long-term  data  on 
the  climate  system  known  as  the  North 
Atlantic  Oscillation  with  long-term  data  from 
Greenland  on  the  population  dynamics  of 
caribou  and  musk  oxen  (shown  below). 

"The  Arctic  can  provide  useful  early- 
warning  signals  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
because  the  species  that  live  in  this  sensi- 
tive region  are  expected  to  be  among  the 
first  to  show  the  effects  of  the  Earth's 
changing  climate,"  said  Eric  Post,  assistant 
professor  of  biology,  who  is  a  coauthor  of 
the  study  along  with  Mads  C.  Forchham- 
mer,  associate  professor  of  ecology  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  in  Denmark. 
"Here  we  have  a  very  simple  system  with  a 
very  clear  signal:  two  species  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  continent  that  never  mix,  never 
compete  for  food  and  have  no  common 
predators,  yet  their  population  dynamics  are 
synchronized.  The  only  thing  they  have  in 
common  is  the  large-scale  climate  system 
that  influences  weather  throughout  the 
northern  hemisphere." 

Post  and  Forchhammer  studied  seven 
herds  of  caribou  and  six  herds  of  musk 
oxen  in  Greenland,  where  the  two  species 
live  on  opposite  coasts  and  are  separated  by 
an  impassable  continentwide  ice  sheet  span- 
ning about  600  miles  at  its  minimum  width. 
"We  chose  to  study  these  two  species  in 
Greenland  because  their  complete  physical 
and  ecological  separation  rules  out  the  alter- 
native explanations  that  have  confounded 
previous  studies  of  the  role  of  climate  in 

synchronizing  population 
t  dynamics,  leaving  only 
,  weather  as  the  control- 
,  ling  factor,' 
,  Post 


affects  winter  weather  in  Greenland  and 
much  of  the  northern  hemisphere  is  the 
North  Atlantic  Oscillation  (NAO).  'The 
North  Atlantic  Oscillation  can  be  pictured  as 
a  fluctuating  pressure  corridor  that 
squeezes  and  channels  the  westerly  winds 
between  North  America  and  northern 
Europe,  influencing  the  direction  and  speed 
of  the  winds  and  affecting  temj>erature  and 
precipitation  on  both  sides  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,"  Post  explained.  "It  also 
bears  some  relation  to  the  much  larger  Arc- 
tic Oscillation,  which  is  centered  over  the 
North  Pole  and  which  seems  to  exert  its 
greatest  influence  on  spring  temperatures  in 
the  northern  hemisphere." 

In  order  to  gauge  how  strongly  the 
North  Atlantic  Oscillation  affects  local 
weather  conditions  on  the  coasts  of  Green- 
land, the  researchers  compared  records  of 
each  herd's  local  weather  history  with  the 
NAO  index  —  a  measure  of  the  condition  of 
the  North  Allan  tic  Oscillation  that  has  been 
in  use  from  1864  to  the  present  They  then 
sequentially  compared  each  of  the  caribou 
herds  with  each  of  the  musk  ox  herds,  look- 
ing at  the  degree  of  their  geographical  sepa- 
ration, the  timing  of  their  population  fluctua- 
tions, tlie  weather  conditions  affecting  each 
herd  and  the  degree  of  the  NA( )  influence 
on  the  herd's  population  dynamics. 

*We  found  that  whenever  the  NAO  had 
an  approximately  equal  effect  on  the  popula- 
tion dynamics  of  two  herds,  these  fluctua- 
tions were  more  synchronized,  even  though 
the  herds  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sub- 
continent of  Greenland,"  Post  says.  Similar- 
ly, the  researchers  found  that  whenever  the 
North  Atlantic  Oscillation  exerted  opposite 
effects  on  herds  of  the  two  species,  their 
population  dynamics  were  out  of  phase  with 
each  other  —  when  one  was  thriving  the 
other  was  declining. 
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Getting  ready  for  summer 


Eric  Schmidt,  left,  and  Matt  Rothrock,  both  employees  at  the  McCoy  Natatorium  on  the 
University  Park  campus,  hose  down  the  outdoor  pool  to  prepare  it  for  another  season 
of  fun,  sun  and  swimming.  The  heated,  Olympic-size  pool  has  four  diving  boards,  and 
5-,  7-  and  10-meter  diving  platforms.  Weather  permitting,  the  pool  is  scheduled  to 
open  for  summer  during  the  week  of  May  19.  For  more  information  about  the  McCoy 
Natatorium  facilities,  check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/dept/nat/. 
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Security 


Continued  from  page  i 

universities  to  secure  their  networks  and 

protect  sensitive  data. 

"While  computer  security  is  a  problem 
for  everyone,  the  research  community  in 
higher  education  is  often  specifically  tar- 
geted as  a  'weak  link'  in  the  chain  of  grow- 
ing concerns,"  she  observed.  "The  pressure 
on  universities  to  tighten  research  security 
is  growing  as  the  number  of  these  incidents 
increases  in  volume  and  intensity." 

Daniel  Updegrove,  vice  president  for 
information  technology  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  added  that  some  university 
research  departments  may  be  inadequately 
prepared  for  cyberattacks  due  to  a  lack  of 
knowledgeable  system  administrators  and 
other  technical  employees. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education  (http://chronicle.com/ 
free/v48/i27/27a03501.htm) ,  Updegrove 
stated  that  one  of  the  biggest  concerns  is 
that  certain  university  research  depart- 
ments have  only  part-time  system  adminis- 
trators and  sometimes  no  system  adminis- 
trators at  all  to  control  access  to  lab  com- 
puters. He  also  mentioned  that  in  some 
cases  obsolete  and  general-purpose  com- 
puters used  in  university  research  labs  can 
no  longer  be  made  secure  against  today's 
cyber  criminals. 

With  the  variety  of  potential  risks,  univer- 
sities increasingly  are  under  scrutiny,  due  to 
the  immense  collection  of  networked  research 
resources  they  have  at  their  disposal  (includ- 
ing super-fast  networks  and  high  performance 
computing  for  complex  number  crunching). 

"These  vast  resources  serve  the 
economies  of  the  future  by  fostering  the 
acquisition  of  new  knowledge  and  tech- 
nologies, but  in  today's  world  they  also  can 
become  vehicles  for  serious  threats,"  said 
Eva  Pell,  vice  president  for  Research  and 
dean  of  The  Graduate  School.  "The  notice 
higher  education  is  receiving  in  the  present 
climate  of  heightened  terrorist  activities  is 
forcing  many  universities  to  recognize  their 
role  in  national  security.  In  this  climate, 
Penn  State  researchers  must  remain  vigi- 
lant and  recognize  the  critical  importance 
of  maintaining  our  computer  systems  and 
networks  in  a  safe  and  reliable  state." 

Having  the  appropriate  safety  tools  in  place 
and  using  them  properly  also  can  help  prevent 
cybercrime  and  save  University  departments 
significant  amounts  of  money,  time  and  ener- 
gy. Experts  agree  it  is  important  that  technical 
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employees  such  as  system  administrators 
keep  abreast  of  preventative  techniques  as 
well  as  daily  postings  on  viruses. 

"Repairing  damage  and  getting  an  attack 
fully  under  control  is  both  time  consuming 
and  expensive,"  said  Kimball.  "Once  an 
attack  is  started,  it  often  never  really  has  an 
ending,  and,  like  the  Energizer  Bunny,  it 
just  keeps  on  going.  From  time  to  time,  SOS 
still  discovers  machines  infected  with  mali- 
cious code  that  has  been  around  for  awhile, 
even  though  system  vulnerabilities  and  pre- 
ventative measures  were  well  publicized." 

To  end  this  cycle,  technical  employees 
and  network  administrators  need  to  keep 
up  with  essential  preventative  measures 
such  as  system  patches,  regular  backup  of 
data  and  system  checks  to  make  sure  lost 
data  can  be  restored,  she  advised.  In  addi- 
tion, technical  employees  need  to  take  all 
recommended  precautions  against  "Denial 
of  Service  Attacks,"  which  prevent  access 
to  all  or  parts  of  a  computer  system,  and 
"Access  Attacks,"  where  hackers  gain 
access  to  e-mail  accounts  or  databases  con- 
taining confidential  information. 

Kimball  also  warned  that  some  national 
grant  authorities  are  considering  language 
that  may  require  applicants  to  include  infor- 
mation in  their  proposals  detailing  IT  secu- 
rity procedures. 

"At  some  point,  possibly  sooner  than 
later,  grant  recipients  are  going  to  have  to 
exhibit  understanding  in  the  area  of  com- 
puter security." 

Higher  education  represents  a  major 
player  in  the  mission  to  keep  America  safe 
from  cybercrime,  added  Kevin  Morooney, 
senior  director  of  Academic  Services  and 
Emerging  Technologies  (ASETJ,  a  division 
of  Information  Technology  Services. 

"Consortiums  like  EDUCAUSE,  Inter- 
nets and  the  Higher  Education  Information 
Technology  Alliance  (HEITA)  are  all 
involved  in  the  national  effort  to  secure 
cyberspace.  But  it  remains  the  individual's 
responsibility  to  use  recommended  tech- 
nologies to  protect  and  preserve  his  or  her 
own  sensitive  data." 

For  more  information  about  network 
security  efforts  at  Penn  State,  e-mail  Secu- 
rityConcerns@psu.edu. 


Heather  Herzog  can  be  reached  at 
heh4@psu.edu.  Debbie  Ingram  can  be 
reached  at  dfil@psu.edu. 


Federal  law  to  protect  privacy  of  medical  patients  is  nothing  new  for  University  Health  Services 


A  new  federal  law  that  recently  went  into  effect  provides 
broad  new  protections  to  patients  regulating  access  to  med- 
ical records. 

According  to  Margaret  Spear,  director  of  University 
Health  Services,  the  Health  Care  Portability  and  Account- 
ability Act  (HIPAA)  is  "really  nothing  new"  at  the  student 
health  services. 

"We  have  always  protected  patient  rights  and  have  con- 


sidered confidentiality  a  major  priority,"  she  said.  "But  to 
comply  with  all  parts  of  the  new  law,  we  have  made  a  few 
changes  in  how  we  document  privacy  protections." 

Health  Services  will  provide  formal  notification  of  the 
Notice  of  Privacy  practices,  and  all  new  patients  will  be 
required  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  been  informed. 
This  means  that  students  receiving  medical  services  and 
faculty  and  staff  using  the  pharmacy  will  be  required  to 


sign  a  HIPAA  acknowledgment  form.  Health  Services  also 
reviewed  all  policies  and  procedures  to  make  sure  they 
were  in  compliance  with  the  new  law,  and  every  employ- 
ee has  received  training  regarding  privacy  rights  of 
patients. 

For  more  information  about  the  Notice  of  Privacy  prac- 
tices,  visit  the  Health  Services  Web  site  at 
http://wwwl.sa.psu.edu/uhs/privacyxfin. 
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The  Department  of  Public  Information's 
news  Web  site,  Penn  State  Live,  includes  a 
section  that  features  events  taking  place  at 
the  University,  This  page  includes  high- 
lights from  recent  postings  to  Penn  State 
Live.  To  view  the  most  recent  Still  Life 
photo  feature,  along  with  the  latest  Penn 
State  news,  go  to  http://Hve.psu.edu/ 


Sen.  Arien  Specter,  R-Philadelphia,  held  a 
town  meeting  April  15  in  President's  Hall 
at  The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center 
Hotel  on  the  University  Park  campus.  For 
more  photos,  check  the  Web  at  http:// 
live.psu.edu/stilljife/04_16_03_specter/ 
index,  html. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Mai?  Lou  Retton,  the  1984  Olympics  gymnastics  all-around  gold  medal  medalist,  spoke  at  the  Women's  Leadership  Conference  April 
17  and  18  at  the  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel  at  Penn  State  University  Park.  For  more  pictures  go  to 
http://live.psu.edu/stillJife/04_21_03_retton/index.html 
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The  2001  senior  class  chose  historic  light  restoration  as  its  class  gift.  Six  lights  with  "shepherd's  crook- 
fixtures  were  installed  recently  behind  Old  Main  on  the  University  Park  campus.  For  more  information  and 
photos,  check  the  Web  at  http://live.psu.edu/stilljife/04_22_03_lamps/index.html. 


The  annual  Old  Main  Open  House  on  the  University  Park  campus  was 
held  April  16.  Adam  Tarosky,  a.k.a.  President  George  Atherton,  gave 
a  brief  history  of  his  accomplishments  during  his  years  in  office.  He 
also  added  a  few  embellishments  to  his  bust  in  the  lobby  of  Old 
Main.  For  more  pictures,  go  to  http://live.psu.edu/still_life/ 
04_16_03_openhouse/index.html. 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


Recitals 

The  School  of  Music  has  scheduled  a  num- 
ber of  recitals  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. 

■  Friday,  April  25:  7  p.m.,  Sinfonietta 
Recital,  122  Music  Building  II; 

■  Friday,  April  25:  8  p.m.,  Susan  Board- 
man,  faculty  lecture  recital.  Esber  Recital 
Hall; 

■  Saturday,  April  2(i:  2  p.m..  Percussion 
Ensemble  II.  128  Music  Building  II; 

■  Sunday,  April  27:  8  p.m.,  Philharmon- 
ic and  Chamber  orchestras.  Eisenhower 
Auditorium,  tickets  required,  call  (800) 
ARTS-TfX. 

■  Monday,  April  28:  7  p.m..  Bass  Studio 
Recital,  Eisenhower  Chapel; 

■  Monday,  April  28:  8:15  p.m.,  Horn 
Studio  Recital,  122  Music  Building  II;  and 

■  Thursday,  May  1:  8  p.m.  Marylene 
Dosse,  piano,  and  Miwako  Abe,  violin,  fac- 
ulty recital,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 

Film  series 

Penn  Slate  Abington  will  continue  its  Fri- 
day Night  Film  Series  with  "The  Legend  of 
1900"  at  7:30  p.m.  Friday,  April  25,  in  1 12 
Woodland  Building. 

Moylan  C.  Mills,  professor  emeritus  of 
integrative  arts,  will  moderate  the  discus- 
sion. 

The  fee  for  this  program  is  $5.  For 
more  information  and  to  register,  call  (215) 
881-7661. 

Blue  and  White  Concert 

The  Penn  State  Glee  Club,  directed  by 


Joy  (J.  Courtney  Taylor),  left,  and  Grace  (Tia  N'Deye  Jennings),  center,  confer  with  their 
stepmother  (Maureen  lllmensee)  in  "Cinderella,"  the  final  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
production  of  the  spring  season.  The  Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage  summer  theatre 
season  begins  with  "Broadway  Bound,"  running  from  June  2  to  21  in  the  new  Penn 
State  Downtown  Theatre  Center.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 
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Bruce  Trinkley,  will  present  the  20th 
Anniversary  Blue  and  White  Concert  at  t 


p.m.  Saturday,  April  26,  in  Schwab  Audito- 
rium on  the  University  Park  campus. 


The  HiLos  will  perform  along  with  the 
Glee  Club's  two  varsity  quartets.  Dan  Arm- 
strong, professor  of  music,  will  be  the  fea- 
tured guest  soloist 

Tickets  are  $7  for  general  admission 
and  $3  for  students.  Call  (814)  863-0255  for 
information. 

Band  concerts 

The  University  bands  will  present  a  series 
of  concerts  Tuesday.  April  29,  through 
Thursday,  May  1,  in  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Tickets,  available  at  the  door,  are  $3.50 
for  students  and  $5  for  adults. 

The  Campus  Band  will  perform  at  7  p.m. 
Tuesday,  April  29,  and  the  Concert  Band  will 
present  its  concert  immediately  following  at 
8:30  p.m.  Both  of  these  concerts  are  included 
in  the  purchase  of  one  ticket 

The  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble  will 
perform  at  8  p.m.  Wednesday,  April  30. 
The  program  will  include  a  performance 
by  Carrie  Koffman,  assistant  professor  of 
music  education,  and  Jamie  Thorne,  win- 
ner of  the  2003  Symphonic  Wind  Ensem- 
ble Concerto  Competition. 

The  Symphonic  Band  will  perform  at  8 
p.m.  Thursday,  May  1. 

Jazz  performance 

Eric  Mintel's  quartet  will  perform  at  7  p.m. 
Thursday,  May  22,  in  the  outdoor 
amphitheater  on  the  Penn  State  Abington 
campus. 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public.  Rain 
date  for  the  event  is  Friday,  May  23. 

For  information,  call  (215)  881-7661. 


Eberly  College  establishes  partnership 
the  with  Franklin  Pierce  Law  Center 


The  Eberly  College  of  Science  has  final- 
zed  an  agreement  with  the  Franklin 
Pierce  Law  Center  in  Concord,  N.H.,  that 
establishes  an  accelerated  program  in  sci- 
ence and  intellectual-property  law.  Partici- 
Dants  in  the  program  will  receive  a  bache- 
lor of  science  degree  in  science  from  Penn 
Stale  and  a  doctor  of  jurisprudence  degree 
from  Franklin  Pierce  when  they  complete 
:he  six-year  program. 

"This  initiative  in  intellectual-property 
law  with  the  Franklin  Pierce  Law  Center 
:loses  the  circle  of  accelerated  science- 
medicine,  science-business  and  science- 
law  programs  offered  by  the  Eberly  Col- 
lege of  Science,"  said  Norman  Freed,  asso- 
:iate  dean  of  the  Eberly  College  of  Sci- 
ence. 

The  combined  program  will  prepare 


graduates  for  a  career  in  intellectual-prop- 
erty law  and  will  meet  the  patent-bar 
requirements  for  number  and  type  of  sci- 
ence courses,  which  generally  are  not 
addressed  in  pre-law  programs. 

"The  value  of  the  program  for  students 
is  that  it  opens  up  an  excellent  profession- 
al career  opportunity  and  shortens  the 
overall  program  by  one  year,"  said  Don 
Genson,  James  Balog  Faculty  Fellow  in 
Science  and  Business.  "For  the  Eberly  Col- 
lege of  Science,  it  provides  a  connection  to 
society  beyond  the  sciences  themselves." 

Genson  will  direct  the  program  at  Penn 
State  and  will  serve  as  faculty  adviser  to  its 
undergraduate  students. 

For  more  information,  check  the  Web 
at  http://www.science.psu.edu/alert/ 
Genson4-2003.htm. 


Auction  merchandise 


Cars  and  bikes  are  among  the  items  crossing  the  block  at  the  University's 
salvage  auction  to  be  held  at  9  a.m.  Thursday,  April  24,  at  the  University 
Warehouse  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The  warehouse  is  located  off 
Avenue. 


annual 
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University  Park  Calendar 


April  25  -  May  8 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  April  25 

"Ice  Rhythms."  7:30  p.m.,  University  Ice  Rink, 
through  April  26.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863- 
2039. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  April  25 

Sinfonietta  Recital,  7  p.m.,  122  Music  II. 

Susan  Boardman,  faculty  lecture  recital,  8 
p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall. 

Saturday,  April  26 

Percussion  Ensemble  II,  2  p.m.,  128  Music  II. 

The  Penn  State  Glee  Club,  Bruce  Trinkley,  direc- 
tor, Blue  and  White  Concert,  8  p.m.,  Schwab 
Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863- 
0255. 

Sunday,  April  27 

Philharmonic  and  Chamber  orchestras,  8  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call 
(800)  ARTS-TIX, 

Monday,  April  28 

Bass  Studio  Recital,  7  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Chapel. 

Horn  Studio  Recital,  8:15  p.m.,  122  Music  II. 

Tuesday,  April  29 

The  Campus  Band,  7  p.m.,  Concert  Band,  8:30 
p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  Tickets  avail- 
able at  the  door. 

Wednesday,  April  30 

The  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble,  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  Tickets  are  available  at 
the  door. 

Thursday,  May  1 

The  Symphonic  Band,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium. Tickets  are  available  at  the  door. 

Marylene  Dosse,  piano,  and  Miwako  Abe,  vio- 
lin, faculty  recital,  8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital 
Hall. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  April  25 

Representatives  from  the  Capital  College  will 
discuss  a  database  at  Quality  Advocates' 
Network  meeting,  8:30  to  10  a.m.  To  regis- 
ter, call  (814)  863-8721. 

James  0.  Berger  on  "Statistical  Validation  of 
Computer  Models."  9:30  a.m.,  107  Wartik 
Laboratory. 

Michael  Atiyah  on  "Lie  Groups  and  Nahm's 
Equations,"  11  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Labora- 
tory. 

Max  Niedermaier  on  "Dimensionally  Reduced 
Gravity  Theories  are  Asymptotically  Safe," 
11  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Melody  Miller  on  "Off  the  Record  —  Three 
Decades  of  People,  Press  and  Politics  on 
Capitol  Hill,"  11:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m., The 
Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel.  For 
tickets,  call  (814)  865-7590. 

"Immersive  Environments  in  Design  Educa- 
tion," noon  to  1  p.m.,  141  Computer. 

Zemin  Su  on  "Study  of  Hydrogen  Bond  Dynam- 
ics in  Alcohols  Using  Ultrafast  Infrared 
Spectroscopy,"  2:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Lab- 
oratory. 

Steven  L.  Britton  on  "Rat  Genetic  Models  of 
Intrinsic  Aerobic  Capacity,"  4  to  5  p.m.,  127 
Noll  Physiological  Research  Center. 

Saturday,  April  26 

James  O.  Berger  on  "Reflections  on  Bayesian 
and  Non-Bayesian  Statistics,"  9  a.m.,  201 
Thomas. 


"Retreat,"  a  photo  exhibit  by  Jason  Fagone,  will  be  displayed  through  May  26  in  the 
North  Halls  exhibit  area  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Fagone  is  a  2001  University 
graduate  with  a  dual  major  in  photography  and  journalism. 


Jo-Won  Lee  on  "Overview  of  Nanotechnology 
and  Tera-level  Nanodevices  Program,"  10 
a.m.,  112  Walker. 

Monday,  April  28 

Limin  Wang  on  "Building  Robust  Network  Ser- 
vices Through  Efficient  Resource  Manage- 
ment," 9:30  a.m.,  302  Pond  Laboratory. 

John  Moore  on  "A  Lament  Humanities  001," 
12:40  p.m.,  102  Kern. 

Tuesday,  April  29 

Ravi  Sharma  on  "Surface  Light  Scattering 
Study  of  PEO-PPO  Copolymers  and  the 
Adsorption  of  Gelatin  on  Latex  Particles." 
11:30  a.m.,  301  Steidle. 

Susan  Sweik  on  "The  Laws  of  Disability  Stud- 


ies: Gender,  Disability  and  the  Politics  of 
Discrimination  by  Appearance,"  3  p.m.,  101 
Pattee. 
Karl  S.  Guthke  on  "Destination  Goethe:  Goethe 
and  his  English  and  American  Visitors,"  4 
p.m.,  Faculty/Staff  Club  room,  The  Nittany 
Lion  Inn. 
Susannah  Heschel  on  "How  Jesus  Became  an 
Aryan:  Protestant  Theology  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many," 4:30  p.m.,  boardroom.  The  Nittany 
Lion  Inn. 
Wednesday,  April  30 
'  Ronald  L.  Numbers  on  "Anti-evolutionism  in 
America:  From  Creation  Science  to  Intelligent 
Design,"  3:30  p.m..  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
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Thursday,  May  1 

Ralph  Hirschmann  on  "Recent  Developments 
in  Peptidomimetic  Research  at  Penn," 
12:15  p.m..  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Louis  Blair  on  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship 
Foundation  and  the  Marshall  Scholarship, 
1:30  to  3  p.m.,  Alumni  Lounge,  Old  Main. 
To  register,  call  (814)  863-8199. 

Vishwajit  Nimgaonkar  on  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship Trust,  3:30  to  5  p.m.,  Alumni  Lounge, 
Old  Main^To  register,  call  (814)  863-8199. 

Francisco  de  la  Cruz  on  "Artificially  Induced 
Two-  and  Three-Dimensional  Potentials  Act- 
ing Upon  3D  Sof  Vortex  Matter,"  4  p.m.,  17 
Osmond  Lab. 

Friday,  May  2 

Hans  Oechsner  on  "Secondary  Neutral  Mass 
Spectrometry  —  New  Developments  and 
Applications,"  2:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Lab. 

Tuesday,  May  6 

George  Mauner  on  "American  Vigor  in  Rodin's 
Paris:  George  Grey  Barnard's  The  Two 
Natures,"  5:30  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditori- 
um, Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

"A  Journey  Across  Asia:  Enduring  Traditions 
and  Customary  Goods,"  through  July  3. 

"In  the  Company  of  Men,"  photographs  by  Ken 
Graves  and  Eva  Lipman,  through  April  30. 

"Collages."  by  Ken  Graves,  through  April  30. 

"Fiber:  Abstract  Essence,"  by  Akiko  Kotani, 
through  April  30. 

"Artisans  in  Afghanistan:  Ordinary  Objects. 
Extraordinary  Skills,"  through  July  3. 

Sculpture  by  Joe  Mooney,  through  May  30. 

"Healing  Gardens  Quilts,"  through  May  18. 

"Dressing  the  Spirit,"  by  Martina  Johnson-Allen. 
to  July  13. 

North  Halls 

"Photography  by  Jason  Fagone,"  through  May  26. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"An  Endless  Panorama  of  Beauty:  From  the 
Jean  and  Alvin  Snowiss  Collection,"  through 
May  16. 

"Rodin's  Obsession:  The  Gates  of  Hell.  Selec- 
tions from  the  Iris  and  B.  Gerald  Cantor  Col- 
lection," by  sculptor  Auguste  Rodin,  through 
June  1. 

Pattee  and  Patemo  Library  exhibit  areas 

"Marianne  Moore:  Poet,  Critic  and  Connois- 
seur," through  June  13. 

"'She  Taught  Me  to  Blush':  The  Friendship  of 
Marianne  Moore  and  Kenneth  Burke," 
through  June  30. 

"A  Visual  History  of  African-American  Blues, 
Jazz  and  Gospel,"  by  Jerry  Zolten,  through 
April  30. 
"Artists'  Books,"  student  artwork  from  Art  446, 

through  May  1. 
"Books  that  Inspire,"  through  May  30. 
RHenour 

"History  and  Occupation,"  photos  by  Aaron 
Owens,  through  May  4. 

For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activi- 
ties, including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web 
at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a 
detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and 
Institutes '  conferences,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://www.outreach.psu.edu/conferences.html. 
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Alumni  Center  landscaping  project 

an  educational  labor  of  love  for  students 


By  Gary  W.  Cramer 

Public  Information 

An  excruciatingly  protracted  winter  has 
left  many  Pennsylvania  gardening  and 
landscaping  fans  itching  to  get  their  hands 
dirty  with  outdoor  improvement  projects. 
Few  are  digging  with  the  zeal  —  and 
under  the  deadline  pressure  —  of  Penn 
State  students  who  have  a  scant  18  hours 
to  turn  an  unremarkable  lawn  into  a  cam- 
pus showpiece. 

The  rush  job  is  just  the  beginning  of  a 
long-range  sprucing  up  of  the  green  space 
around  the  Hintz  Family  Alumni  Center  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  By  the  time 
the  last  spade  of  earth  is  tossed  for  this 
semester,  40  to  50  landscape  contracting 
students  from  the  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  and  landscape  architecture  stu- 
dents from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture will  have  been  involved  in  the  edu- 
cation- and  service-oriented  effort,  with 
many  more  to  come  in  semesters  ahead. 

Cherished  as  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of 
the  academic  buildings  that  dominate  that 
part  of  campus,  the  lawn  abutting  the  old- 
est portion  of  the  center  —  what  once  was 
the  house  of  University  presidents  —  has 
nevertheless  fallen  behind  the  times  since 
the  structure  sprouted  a  very  modern 
addition,  complete  with  its  own  enclosed 
and  tidy  lawn,  in  2001.  Included  in  the 
lawn's  new  spring  wardrobe  will  be  many 
bits  of  small  foliage  and  a  large  Japanese 
maple  being  shipped  from  Oregon,  walk- 
ways weaving  throughout  the  space,  a 
brick  patio  and  a  circular  stone  patio. 

The  nitty-gritty  outdoor  work  on  the 


Andrea  Surface  hopes  someday  to  be  able 
to  show  her  children  the  garden  she 
helped  to  create  in  her  junior  year. 

Photo:  Greg  Griecc 
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Students  in  Horticulture  464  have  just  18  hours  to  turn  an  unremarkable  lawn  into  a 
campus  showpiece.  They're  working  during  class  time  over  a  three-week  time  span  to 
complete  phase  one  of  the  project.  For  more  pictures  of  their  work  in  progress,  check 
the  Web  at  http://iive.psu.edu/stilljife/04_23__03_garclen/index.html. 

Photos:  Greg  Grieco 


edge  of  the  property  closest  to  Electrical 
Engineering  East  and  West,  and  around 
the  lawn's  existing  gazebo  and  "Olympic 
Wannabes"  bronze  sculpture  of  children  at 
play,  began  April  10,  with  the  first  of  just 
six  three-hour  installments  of  labor  from 
students  and  Office  of  Physical  Plant  land- 
scape maintenance  experts. 

What  they  accomplish  before  the 
semester's  end  will  be  phase  one  of  a  five- 
phase  plan  to  Uioroughly  upgrade  the 
landscaping  at  the  center  using  private 
donations  to  support  the  vision  of  current 
and  future  students  for  the  space.  Upcom- 
ing phases  will  address  improvements  to 
the  existing  small  pond  and  other  corners 
of  the  lawn,  as  well  as  to  the  narrow  area 
between  the  center  and  Engineering  Units 
A-E. 

For  anyone  who  wants  to  watch  the 
progress  as  it  is  made,  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation offers  a  Web  cam  view  of  the  project, 
among  other  on-campus  views,  at 
http://www.atumni.psu.edu/hub/. 

Most  of  the  students  at  work  this 
semester,  like  Matt  Conlin,  are  juniors  tak- 
ing Horticulture  464  (Landscape  Construc- 
tion) under  the  tutelage  of  Dan  Stearns, 
associate  professor  of  landscape  contract- 
ing, and  Martin  McGann,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  landscape  contracting.  Starting  with 
an  Office  of  Physical  Plant  design,  the  stu- 
dents spent  nearly  12  weeks  planning  for 
'  the  supplies  and  labor  needs  of  the  project 
—  their  first  big  construction  experience 
within  the  major  —  before  finally  getting 


to  break  ground  on  it. 

"I  personally  like  it  because  you're  out- 
side," said  Conlin  as  he  and  his  fellow 
majors  scraped  up  wheelbarrow  loads  of 
sod  with  picks  and  tore  scraggly  vines 
from  the  perimeter  of  the  lawn  on  the  first 
day  of  on-site  duty.  "1  hate  being  inside.  I 
think  the  best  part  of  it  is  working  with 
our  classmates." 

Stearns  said  that  the  Alumni  Center 
project  is  the  most  complicated  of  any  of 
the  many  off-  and  on-campus  jobs  ever 
tackled  for  the  classes. 

"Thaf  s  good  for  the  students,"  he 
noted.  "Most  of  tiiem  love  this  —  spending 
three  weeks  outside  after  working  so  long 
in  the  studio.  You  see  them  developing 
leadership  out  here  that  might  not  have 
been  obvious  in  the  studio." 

Dean  Baim,  a  recent  convert  to  the 
landscape  contracting  major  who  has 
worked  in  the  profession  already,  added 
that  the  variety  of  chores  involved  in  the 
project  —  hardscaping,  curbing,  planting, 
grading,  mulching,  irrigation  —  con- 
tributes to  its  educational  value. 

According  to  other  students,  like 
Andrea  Surface,  there's  another  primo 
aspect  to  the  job  —  future  bragging  rights. 

"We'll  bring  our  kids  here  someday  and 
say  'look  at  what  we  did  our  junior  year,'" 
she  predicted.  "Wouldn't  it  be  awesome  if 
our  kids  went  here?" 


Gary  W.  Cramer  c 
gwcl04@psu.edu. 
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Grand  Destiny  Campaign  surpasses  $1.3  billion  goal 
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Penn  State  has  surpassed  its  goal  of  raising  $1.3  billion  in 
private  support  through  its  seven-year  Grand  Destiny  capi- 
tal campaign.  As  part  of  a  two-day  public  celebration  that 
highlighted  the  achievements  of  the  campaign,  President 
Graham  B.  Spanier  announced  that  the  campaign  had 
secured  $1.36  billion  in  gifts  and  pledges. 

"Our  aim  was  to  raise  funds  for  student,  faculty  and  pro- 
gram support  in  areas  of  highest  priority,"  he  said.  "We  suc- 
ceeded in  magnificent  fashion,  thanks  to  the  marvelous  gen- 
erosity of  our  alumni  and  friends,  and  the  hard  work  and 
dedication  of  our  many  campaign  volunteers." 


A  Grand  Destiny:  The  Penn  State  Campaign  bega..  u„ 
July  1, 1996,  and  will  officially  end  on  June  30  of  this  year.  It 
involved  all  of  the  University's  campuses  statewide. 

The  University  has  received  more  private  support  since 
the  start  of  the  campaign  than  it  did  throughout  the  previ- 
ous 141  years  since  its  founding  in  1855,  a  period  in  which 
it  received  a  total  of  $923  million. 

The  campaign  placed  the  highest  priority  on  securing 
endowed  gifts,  that  is,  gifts  that  the  University  invests  and 
that  yield  a  permanent  source  of  income  for  the  purposes 
specified  by  donors.  Commitments  designated  for  endow- 


ment total  about  $516  million. 

The  campaign  emphasized  four  areas  that  would  benefit 
from  endowed  and  other  gifts:  undergraduate  students, 
graduate  students,  faculty  and  programs.  The  results  in  each 
of  these  areas  are  as  follows: 

■  Undergraduate  student  support:  $317  million,  which  has 
■helped  to  endow  962  new  scholarships  and  award  funds, 
increasing  the  total  number  of  student-related  endowments 
by  85  percent  since  1996.  More  than  8,500  students  now 
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Spiritual  Center  dedication  is  May  2 


By  Annemarie  Mountz 
Public  Information 

The  Frank  and  Sylvia  Pasquerilla 
Spiritual  Center  dedication  cer- 
emony is  scheduled  for  11  a.m. 
Friday,  May  2,  inside  the  center 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  ceremony  will  feature  a  welcome 
by  Bill  Asbury,  vice  president  for  Stu- 
dent Affairs;  and  remarks  by  Rodney 
Kirsch,  vice  president  for  Development 
and  Alumni  Relations;  building  benefac- 
tor Mark  Pasquerilla;  lead  benefactor 
Sue  Paterno;  and  Kofi  Adu,  chair  of  the 
Center  for  Ethics  and  Religious  Affairs 
Student  Advisory  Board.  The  dedication 
will  be  done  by  Edward  R.  Hintz  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
a  ribbon-cutting  will  follow. 

The  Pasquerilla  Spiritual  Center, 
which  contains  roughly  29,400  square 
feet  of  worship  and  program  space,  and 
the  Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel, 
which  is  about  24,000  square  feet,  form 
one  of  the  largest  religious  centers  on  a 
public  university  campus  in  the  nation. 
The  new  center  will  provide  much-need- 
ed space  for  the  46  religious  student 
organizations  currently  registered  on 
the  University  Park  campus,  and  for  the 
25  full-time  campus  religious  profes- 
sionals who  playTiost  to  more  than  4,000 
events  on  the  campus  annually. 

There  is  a  heightened  recognition  in 


The  Frank  and  Sylvia  Pasquerilla  Spiritual  Center  will  be  the  hub  of  spiritual 
activities  and  worship  on  the  University  Park  campus.  A  dedication  ceremony  is 
planned  for  11  a.m.  May  2. 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


today's  society  for  the  need  to  develop  ducu've  lives  upon  graduation  —  is  not 

the  entire  individual  —  individually,  cul-  only  a  product  of  intellectual  and  cultur- 

turally  and  spiritually.  Penn  State  recog-  al  development,  but  also  includes  the 
nizes  that  the  well-being  of  its  students 

—  and  their  ability  to  lead  whole,  pro-  Spiritual,  page  12 


Commencement 
set  for  May  16, 17 

The  University  Park  campus  will  hold  its  spring 
2003  commencement  ceremonies  for  associate, 
baccalaureate  and  graduate  degree  students  on 
May  16  and  17. 

As  of  late  April,  6,664  students  are  scheduled  to 
receive  degrees  at  the  University  Park  ceremonies. 
That  figure  includes  12  associate,  5,748  baccalaure- 
ate, 682  master's  and  222  doctoral  degree  students. 

Systemwide,  Penn  Slate  will  graduate  a  total  ol 
9.464  students  —  approximately  746  with  associate 
degrees,  7,147  baccalaureate  degrees,  1,311  grad- 
uate degrees,  96  medical  degrees  and  164  juris  doc- 
torate degrees. 

Commencement,  page  3 

Master  plan  keeps  campus 
development  on  track 

By  Bill  Campbell 

Special  to  Intercom 

Gordon  Turow  is  a  man  with  a  plan.  It's  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Campus  Master  Plan,  and  he  uses  it 
almost  daily  in  working  with  faculty,  staff,  and 
students. 

"The  master  plan  is  an  extraordinary  tool," 
said  Turow.  director  of  campus  planning  and 
design.  "As  a  blueprint  for  the  future,  the  master 
plan  is  the  foundation  for  thoughtful  decision- 
making regarding  the  physical  development  of 
the  campus.  It  strategically  and  sensitively  inte- 
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grates  each  new  project  into  the  context  of 

the  campus  as  a  whole. 

"The  campus  master  plan  is  an  'oppor- 
tunities plan,'  not  an  implementation  plan. 
It  does  not  recommend  growth,  but  rather 
defines  opportunities  for  accommodating 
growth  that  could  conceivably  occur  in  the 
future.  This  includes  locating  new  build- 
ings, preserving  and  expanding  green 
space,  and  maintaining  the  highest  quality 
standards  for  architecture  and  landscape 
design.  A  high-quality  campus  environ- 
ment supports  a  high-quality  education." 

The  University  Park  Campus  Master 
Plan  was  developed  by  JJR  Inc.,  a  national- 
ly renowned  planning  and  landscape  archi- 
tecture firm  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  with 
extensive  input  from  the  University  com- 
munity. Approved  by  the  Penn  State  Board 
of  Trustees  in  1999,  it  addresses  open 
space,  pedestrian  and  bicycle  circulation, 
transportation,  parking,  buildings  and  utili- 
ties. Key  aspects  of  the  plan  include  a 
pedestrian-oriented  core  campus,  parking 
on  the  periphery,  infill  and  not  sprawl,  and 
preservation  and  increase  of  green  space. 

"In  accordance  with  the  master  plan, 
the  use  of  mass  transit  is  being  encour- 
aged, parking  on  the  periphery  is  being 
provided,  accommodations  for  bicyclists 
are  being  enhanced  and  a  comfortable 
walking  environment  is  being  provided," 
Turow  said.  "In  this  way,  we  can  be  less 
dependent  on  automobiles,  reduce  conges- 
tion and  enjoy  a  pedestrian-friendly  cam- 
pus. 

The  master  plan  is  a  planning  tool  that 
is  used  by  the  entire  University  communi- 
ty. In  a  time  of  ever-changing  technologies 
and  a  growing  community,  we  strive  to  be 
as  comprehensive  as  possible  in  address- 
ing the  needs  of  the  future.  The  master 
plan  enables  us  to  do  that" 

He  said  the  master  plan  is  used  to  site 
individual  buildings  and  additions  to  exist- 
ing buildings;  in  planning  multi-building 
developments  such  as  the  East  Sub-cam- 


pus (Lot  80);  and  in  identifying  long-range 
plans  for  new  facilities  such  as  the  pro- 
posed arboretum. 

Turow  frequently  presents  the  master 
plan,  and  the  progress  made  regarding  its 
implementation,  to  a  wide  range  of  groups 
throughout  the  University.  He  also  has 
made  presentations  to  government  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Downtown  Improvement 
District,  the  Centre  Region  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments (COG)  and  the  Centre  Area 
Transportation  Authority  (CATA). 

He  usually  is  armed  with  a  3-foot-by-5- 
foot  color  map  that  can  be  folded  for  carry- 
ing and  is  color-coded. 

"When  I  make  a  presentation  on  a  sin- 
gle project,"  he  said,  "I  always  begin  with 
an  overview  of  the  master  plan  to  explain 
how  an  individual  project  is  developed  with 
respect  for  the  campus  environment  as  a 
whole,  and  within  the  guidelines  of  the 
campus  master  plan.  As  the  construction 
of  new  buildings  progresses,  the  Universi- 
ty's commitment  to  high-quality  architec- 
ture and  landscape  design  become  evident 
Each  new  building  will  contribute  to  the 
quality  of  the  campus  landscape.  These 
accomplishments  are  anchored  in  the  mas- 
ter plan." 

Turow  said  the  University  is  making 
remarkable  progress  toward  the  goals  and 
opportunities  identified  in  the  campus 
master  plan.  He  cites  these  examples: 

■  New  landmark  academic  buildings 
such  as  the  Information  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Building  which  integrates  a  pedes- 
trian bridge  over  Atherton  Street  into  its 
design  to  seamlessly  unite  the  campus 
core  with  West  Campus;  the  chemistry  and 
life  sciences  buildings  that  will  span  Short- 
lidge  Road;  the  School  of  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Architecture  building  adjacent 
to  the  Palmer  Museum;  and  those  in  the 
new  East  Sub-campus,  including  The 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration 
building,  the  School  of  Forest  Resources 
building  and  the  Department  of  Food  Sci- 


Gordon  Turow,  director  of  campus  planning  and  design,  uses  the  campus 
a  foundation  for  decision-making. 


The  University  Park  Campus  Master  Plan  was  developed  by  JJR  Inc.,  a  nationally  renowned 
planning  and  landscape  architecture  firm  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  with  extensive  input  from 
the  University  community. 


ences  building. 

■  The  design  and  construction  of  the 
Frank  and  Sylvia  Pasquerilla  Spiritual  Cen- 
ter on  Curtin  Road. 

■  New  landmark  housing  projects 
including  West  Campus  Housing  and  East- 
view  Terrace. 

■  New  parking  facilities  including  the 
expansion  of  the  Nittany  Deck  and  Eisen- 
hower Deck;  construction  of  the  Stadium 
West  parking  lot  on  the  campus  periphery; 
and  design  of  the  East  Deck  in  the  East 
Sub-campus. 

■  Advancement  of  the  Intermodal 
Transportation  Concept,  which  will  pro- 
vide parking  on  the  periphery;  improve  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  transit; 
enhance  accommodations  for  pedestrians 
and  bicyclists;  and  reduce  vehicular  con- 
gestion in  core  campus,  all  of  which  are 
important  aspects  of  the  campus  master 


master  plan  as 
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plan. 

■  Completion  of  a  master  plan  for  the 
Arboretum's  Mitchell  Tract,  which  borders 
Park  Avenue. 

According  to  Turow,  the  University 
Park  Master  Plan  is  a  valuable  tool  for  aca- 
demic and  administrative  leaders  because 
it  assists  in  aligning  the  highest  quality 
education  for  our  students  with  the  physi- 
cal attributes  of  a  high  quality  campus,  and 
the  community  as  a  whole. 

"We  are  committed  to  the  goals  of  the 
University  Park  campus,"  he  said.  "Our  job 
is  to  stay  true  to  that  commitment  and  to 
adhere  to  the  opportunities  and  guidelines 
in  the  master  plan.  Our  goal  is  produce  an 
approved  master  plan  for  each  Penn  State 
campus." 


Bill  Campbell  can  be  reached  at 
wjcl@psu.edu. 
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The  University's  honorary  degree  recipi- 
ents are  Glen  H.  Elder  Jr.  and  Jonathan  Kozol. 

Elder  is  the  Howard  W.  Odum  distin- 
guished professor  of  sociology  and  research 
professor  of  psychology  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  he  co- 
directs  the  Carolina  Consortium  on  Human 
Development  and  manages  a  research  pro- 
gram on  life  course  studies.  Elder  will 
receive  an  honorary  doctorate  of  humane 
letters  and  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  College 
of  Health  and  Human  Development  com- 
mencement ceremony  at  9  a.m.  Saturday 
May  17,  in  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 

Kozol  is  a  noted 
author  and  critic  of 
the  inequalities  in 
American  society 
and  has  championed 
the  rights  of  the  poor 
and  underserved  in- 
the  United  States 
and  the  need  for 
society  to  provide 
equal  access  to  edu- 
cation  and  Jonathan  Kozol 
resources.  He  is  author  of  a  number  of 


award-winning  books  such  as  "Death  at  an 
Early  Age,"  "Savage  Inequalities:  Children 
in  American  Schools"  and  "Amazing  Grace: 
The  Lives  of  Children  and  Conscience  of  a 
Nation."  Kozol  will  receive  an  honorary  doc- 
torate of  humane  letters  and  will  speak  at 
the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  commence- 
ment ceremony  at  noon  Saturday,  May  17,  in 
The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 

The  full  University  Park  commencement 
schedule  follows: 

May  16 

■  3  p.m.:  ROTC  commissioning  ceremo- 
ny in  Schwab  Auditorium. 

■  5  p.m.:  Schreyer  Honors  College 
medals  ceremony  in  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um. 

■  8  p.m.:  The  College  of  Earth  and  Min- 
eral Sciences  commencement  ceremony  in 
Eisenhower  Auditorium.  John  Cahir,  vice 
provost  and  dean  emeritus  for  Undergradu- 
ate Education  and  professor  emeritus  of 
meteorology,  will  speak. 

■  8  p.m.:  The  College  of  Engineering 
commencement  ceremony  in  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center.  Mary  Jane  Irwin,  distin- 


guished professor  of  computer  science  and 
engineering,  will  speak. 

May  17 

■  9  a.m.:  The  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences commencement  ceremony  in  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  Colien  Hefferan,  Coop- 
erative State  Research  administrator  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Education 
and  Extension  Service,  will  speak. 

■  9  a.m.:  The  College  of  Communica- 
tions commencement  ceremony  in  Rec  Hall. 
Gerald  Abrams,  chairman  of  Cypress  Point 
Productions,  will  speak. 

■  9  a.m.:  The  College  Health  and  Human 
Development  commencement  ceremony  in 
The  Bryce  Jordan  Center.  Glen  Elder,  hon- 
orary degree  recipient,  will  speak. 

■  Noon:  The  College  of  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture commencement  ceremony  in  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  Ben  Cameron,  executive 
director  at  Theatre  Communications  Group 
Inc.,  will  speak. 

■  Noon:  The  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
commencement  ceremony  in  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center.  Jonathan  Kozol,  honorary 
degree  recipient,  will  speak. 
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■  Noon:  The  Eberly  College  of  Science 
commencement  ceremony  in  Rec  Hall. 
Monica  Morrow,  professor  of  surgery  at  the 
Northwestern  University  Medical  School 
and  director  of  the  Lynn  Sage  Comprehen- 
sive Breast  Program  at  Northwestern 
Memorial  Hospital,  will  speak. 

■  4  p.m.:  The  College  of  Education  com- 
mencement ceremony  in  Rec  Hall.  Judith 
Ramaley,  assistant  director  of  the  Education 
and  Human  Resources  Directorate  at  The 
National  Science  Foundation,  will  speak. 

■  4  p.m.:  The  Smeal  College  of  Business 
Administration  commencement  ceremony 
in  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center.  John  Surma, 
vice  chairman  and  chief  financial  officer  at 
U.S.  Steel,  will  speak. 

-■  4  p.m.:  The  School  oT  Information  Sci- 
ences and  Technology  commencement  cer- 
emony in  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  State 
Sen.  Robert  Jubelirer,  president  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate,  will  speak. 

■  7  p.m.:  The  Graduate  School  com- 
mencement ceremony  in  Rec  Hall.  Lee  Ann 
Newsom,  Penn  State  associate  professor  of 
anthropology  and  2002  MacArthur  Fellow, 
will  speak. 


University  faculty  expand  their  uses  of  ANGEL 


By  Stephanie  Anderson 

Information  Sciences  and  Technology 

Gerry  Santoro,  one  of  the  numerous 
University  faculty  members  using 
ANGEL  (A  New  Global  Environment  for 
Learning  course  management  system), 
recently  has  started  to  use  the  system  to 
do  more  than  just  manage  his  courses. 
Each  semester  Santoro,  assistant 
professor  of  Information  Sciences  and 
Technology  at  University  Park,  asks  a 
select  group  of  his  students  to  use  fea- 
tures available  in  ANGEL  to  create  spe- 
cially tailored  online  surveys.  The  sur- 
veys are  completed  by  the  rest  of  the 
students  in  his  classes  and  this  infor- 
mation eventually  enables  Santoro  to 
understand  how  and  what  his  students 
are  learning  and  what  information  they 
deem  useful  —  while  also  teaching 
them  ways  to  integrate  technology  into 
their  classroom  experience. 

Santoro  is  not  alone  in  his  expand- 
ed use  of  the  ANGEL  system.  ANGEL 
was  created  as  a  means  for  faculty  to 
manage  their  courses  and  for  students 
to  keep  track  of  their  assignments  and 
have  access  to  online  materials.  How- 
ever, as  each  semester  passes  since  its 
creation,  ANGEL  and  its  applications 
are  becoming  increasingly  attractive 
for  a  variety  of  other  reasons. 

One  of  the  popular  new  uses  for 
ANGEL  is  classroom  communication. 
As  traditional  e-mail  in-boxes  suffer 
from  a  glut  of  messages,  many  faculty 


members  find  ANGEL  an  easy  alter- 
native for  communicating  with  their 
students.  All  classroom  communica- 
tions can  be  placed  by  faculty  in  "fold- 
ers" on  the  ANGEL  Web  site  at 
http://cms.psu.edu/,  making  the  infor- 
mation easily  accessible  to  students  at 
any  time.  Materials,  in  the  Web  fold- 
ers, can  then  be  printed  or  saved  from 
ANGEL  without  adding  to  the  clutter 
of  e-mail  boxes. 

With  the  exception  of  face-to-face 
office  meetings  or  instant  messages, 
Santoro  requires  that  all  course-related 
communication  between  him  and  his 
students  be  conducted  over  ANGEL. 
Another  benefit  of  ANGEL  is  confi- 
dentiality. ANGEL  offers  a  level  of  pri- 
vacy that  a  Web  site  cannot  Faculty, 
students  and  staff  can  create  specific 
groups  and  folders  on  ANGEL,  and 
that  information  can  be  made  available 
to  anyone  with  a  Penn  State  Access 
Account,  or  be  kept  private  for  speci- 
fied group  members  only.  With  a  large 
portion  of  the  University's  population 
working  on  grant  proposals,  research 
or  policy,  sensitive  information  may  be 
made  public  to  only  the  appropriate 
people  using  ANGEL,  therefore  safe- 
guarding intellectual  propriety  and 
issues  of  disclosure. 

Wendy  Mahan  is  an  academic  coun- 
selor and  part-time  instructor  in  The 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. She  also  is  an  adviser  to  the  Smeal 
Student  Mentors,  a  large  student  organ- 


ization that  helps  first-year  business  stu- 
dents adapt  to  The  Smeal  College  and 
to  campus  life.  The  group  has  a  public 
Web  site,  but  also  uses  ANGEL  to  post 
surveys  and  tests  for  its  members  using 
the  "Add  a  Survey"  feature.  Mahan  said 
that  ANGEL  has  eased  the  burden  of 
communication  and  test-scoring. ' 

"The  Smeal  College  is  undergoing 
some  curriculum  changes  for  fall 
2003,"  she  said,  "so  many  of  our  older 
students  will  have  difficulty  helping 
out  the  new  students.  I  plan  to  develop 
some  instructional  materials  that  these 
student  mentors  must  review  over  the 
summer  months.  They  also  will  be 
required  to  demonstrate  mastery  of 
this  material  by  completing  a  test  If  I 
didn't  have  ANGEL,  I  would  be  strug- 
gling to  figure  out  how  to  use  form 
mail  and  filter  my  e-mail  messages, 
then  I  would  have  to  develop  an  Excel 
spreadsheet  to  plot  everyone's  scores 
and  determine  trouble  spots." 

Mahan  also  cites  ANGEL's  privacy 
features  as  an  additional  bonus. 

"Privacy  is  a  bit  of  an  issue,"  she  said. 
"If  the  training  site  was  public  and  acci- 
dentally contained  erroneous  or  outdat- 
ed materials,  a  student  could  stumble 
upon  the  site,  print  out  the  information, 
and  use  it  to  his/her  advantage." 

To  learn  more  about  ANGEL's  fea- 
tures, go  to  http://cms.psu.edu/. 


Stephanie  Anderson  can  be  reached 
atsnall3@psu.edu. 


Eberly  College  of  Science 
establishes  exchange 
program  with  McGill 

The  Eberly  College  of  Science  has  established  an 
exchange  program  with  McGill  University  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  to  expand  educational  opportunities  for  under- 
graduate students  and  to  encourage  relationships  between 
the  faculties  of  the  two  universities.  This  program  is  the 
first  Canadian  exchange  partnership  for  the  college  and  is 
in  addition  to  nine  existing  opportunities  with  interna- 
tional partners  in  France,  Germany  and  the  United  King- 
dom. 

"We  encourage  our  students  to  consider  studying  at 
one  of  our  partner  institutions  in  other  countries  to  pre- 
pare them  for  scientific  careers  in  which  their  endeavors 
likely  will  cross  national  boundaries,"  said  Susan  Knell, 
director  of  science  cooperative  education  and  science 
study  abroad. 

The  McGill  program,  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education  Abroad,  is  expected  to  generate  strong  inter- 
est among  faculty  and  undergraduate  students,  both  for 
McGill's  strong  degree  programs  in  the  life,  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences  and  for  the  atmosphere  of  Montreal 
—  a  diverse  cosmopolitan  city  easily  accessible  from  State 
College.  McGill  University  has  about  20,000  undergradu- 
ate students  and  has  produced  116  Rhodes  Scholars.  The 
first  exchange  students  will  study  at  McGill  during  the 
spring  2004  semester  and  will  be  chosen  from  applications 
submitted  this  spring. 

As  with  all  of  the  college's  exchange  partnerships,  the 
McGill-Penn  State  relationship  will  involve  not  only 
exchanges  of  students  from  both  universities,  but  also 
short-term  and  long-term  visits  by  faculty  for  seminars 
and  colloquia,  as  well  as  for  research  collaborations. 

For  more  information,  e-mail  Susan  Knell  at 
sekl04@psu.edu. 
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Special  program  connects  plants,  quilts,  cancer 


"The  Link  Between  Plants.  Art  and  the 
Healing  of  Cancer"  will  be  presented  from 
3:30  to  5  p.m.  Thursday.  May  15,  in  129 
HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

The  event  is  in  connection  with  the 
"Healing  Gardens"  Quilts  exhibit  on  display 
in  Art  Alley.  The  program,  sponsored  by 
the  Arts  and  Health  Outreach  Initiative, 
The  Arboretum  at  Penn  State  and  the  HUB- 
Robeson  Galleries,  is  free  to  the  public. 

Starting  with  an  introduction  on  The 
Arboretum  at  Penn  State  by  Kim  Steiner, 


professor  of  forest  biology  and  Arboretum 
director,  the  program  will  feature  Walter 
Parham,  husband  of  Lenore  Ann  Parham, 
who  died  in  1997  after  a  four-year  battle 
with  ovarian  cancer;  Bonnie  Benn  Stratton, 
quilter  and  quilting  fabrics  designer;  and 
Gordon  Cragg,  chief  of  Natural  Products 
Branch,  National  Cancer  Institute  at  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health. 

A  5-lo-6-p.m.  reception  in  the  exhibition 
area  will  follow  the  presentations. 

For  information,  call  Ermyn  King  at 
(814)  865-8230,  e-mail  efkl03@psu.edu. 


ANGEL  Day  symposium  is  scheduled  for  May  20 


ANGEL  Day:  A  Symposium  of  Faculty 
Examples  will  take  place  on  May  20.  This 
symposium  is  designed  for  faculty  to  share 
their  experiences  with  the  University's 
course  management  system,  ANGEL. 

Throughout  the  day,  faculty  members 
will  present  the  many  ways  in  which  they 
use  ANGEL  in  teaching  and  learning.  An 
article  describing  some  uses  of  ANGEL  can 


be  found  on  page  3.  A  schedule  of  presen- 
tations is  available  at  http://its.psu. 
edu/training/angel/. 

ANGEL  Day  is  a  feature  of  Summer-Fest 
seminars  offered  by  Information  Technolo- 
gy Services  from  May  19  to  23. 

To  register,  visit  the  ITS  Training  Ser- 
vices Web  site  at  http://its.psu.edu/ 
training/. 


Speaker  to  discuss  alcohol  and  drug  prevention 


A  conference  about  success,  failures,  chal- 
lenges and  what  is  working  on  college  cam- 
puses in  preventing  alcohol,  tobacco  and 
drug  abuse  will  be  held  from  10  a.m.  to  4:15 
p.m.  Monday,  May  19,  at  the  HUB-Robeson 
Center,  University  Park. 

The  event  is  open  to  faculty,  staff  and 
students  at  Penn  State  and  other  universi- 
ties and  colleges  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  200  participants  will  be  free, 
and  subsequent  registrants  will  be  charged 
$15. 

The  keynote  speaker  is  Beth  DeRicco, 
associate  director  for  the  National  Higher 


Education  Center  for  the  Prevention  of 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  and  Violence  Pre- 
vention. She  will  discuss  integrating  proven 
and  promising  practices  into  campus  alco- 
hol, tobacco  and  drug  abuse  initiatives  and 
how  to  use  evaluation  as  a  planning  tool. 
Participants  also  will  have  time  to  network 
with  other  campus  professionals  involved 
in  alcohol,  tobacco  and  drug  abuse  pro- 
gramming. 

To  register,  go  online  at 
http://www.sa.psu.edu/uhs/cpatoda. 

For  information,  call  (814)  863-0461.  The 
deadline  for  registration  is  May  5. 


Colloquy  focuses  on  student  learning  cultures 


Colloquy  DC  will  be  held  on  May  14,  in  129 
HUB-Robeson  Center  and  Thomas  Building 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

This  year's  theme.  "Making  Connections: 
Campus  Cultures  that  Foster  Student  Learn- 
ing," will  feature  a  variety  of  topics  that  are 
sure  to  generate  ideas  about  how  participants 
can  contribute  to  creating  and  maintaining  a 
more  vibrant  learning  culture.  The  sessions 
—  designed  for  and  delivered  by  University 
faculty,  staff  and  students  —  offer  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  topics,  including  e-Portfolios,  building 
learning  communities,  public  scholarship,  pro- 


viding students  with  meaningful  feedback, 
and  improving  student  study  habits  and  orga- 
nizational skills. 

Karen  Paulson,  senior  associate  of  the 
National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Man- 
agement Systems  (NCHEMS)  in  Boulder, 
Colo,,  will  provide  the  keynote  address  at  9 
a.m. 

Registration  is  required  and  due  by 
Wednesday,  May  7.  For  information  and  to 
register,  visit  the  Schreyer  Institute  Web  site 
at  http://www.schreyerinstitute.psu.edu/ 
colloquy/. 


Get  the  latest  news  from  the  Faculty/Staff  Newswire.  To  subscribe,  go  to 

http-J/vfWt.ew.&lu/\NMKOWrK*f¥rirt/.  For  information,  e-mail  Annemarie  Mountz  at 

Ulmbftp«Lidu- 


Michelle  L.  Young,  financial  sales  consultant  for  PNC  bank,  demonstrates  how  the 
"talking"  ATM  works  to  provide  assistance  for  visually  impaired  customers. 

Photo:  Julie  B' 

Some  University  Park  ATMs  'talk'  to  customers 


PNC  Bank,  a  member  of  The  PNC  Finan- 
cial Services  Group  Inc.,  has  enhanced  four 
ATMs  on  The  University  Park  campus  with 
audio  functionality  to  provide  voice-guided 
assistance  to  visually  impaired  customers 
during  their  transactions. 

"We  are  pleased  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  visually  impaired  customers  with  a  solu- 
tion that  provides  more  flexible  access 
beyond  the  Braille  alternative  previously 
available,"  said  Dennis  P.  Brenckle,  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Region. 
"Our  work  with  the  visually  impaired  corn- 
.munity  has  shown  us  that  voice-guidance 
technology  provides  the  generally  pre- 
ferred experience  at  the  ATM,  ensuring  an 
independent  transaction  with  greater  accu- 
racy." 

Two  of  the  audio-enabled  ATMs  are  on 


the  ground  floor  in  the  HUB-Robeson  Cen- 
ter, one  is  in  Kern  Graduate  Center  and  one 
is  in  Pollock  Commons.  As  Pollock  Com- 
mons is  under  renovation,  the  ATM  will  be 
available  again  in  August 

Customers  can  use  the  audio  feature  by 
inserting  earphones  into  a  jack  on  the  front 
of  the  ATM.  They  listen  to  audio  prompts 
that  guide  them  through  transactions. 

PNC  Bank  is  a  major  provider  of  finan- 
cial services  to  students,  faculty  and  staff  in 
conjunction  with  the  Penn  State  id+  Card 
program,  which  issues  the  University's  offi- 
cial identification  card.  PNC  Bank  also  has 
a  Customer  Service  Center  inside  the  Penn 
State  id+  Card  Office  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  HUB-Robeson  Center. 

For  information  on  other  audio-enabled 
ATM  locations,  call  (888)  PNC-BANK. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

An  additional  sabbatical  leave  has  been 
approved  recently  for  the  2003-04  academ- 
ic year. 

■  Matthew  B.  Restall,  associate  profes- 
sor of  history,  women's  studies  and 


anthropology,  to  accept  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  and  complete  research  for  a 
monograph,  The  Black  Middle:  Slavery, 
Society;  and  African-Mayan  Relations  in 
Colonial  Yucatan. 


May  1,  2003 


News  in  Brief 


Intercom  schedule 

The  Intercom  publishing  schedule  for  this 
academic  year  has  come  to  an  end. 

There  will  be  no  publication  of  Inter- 
com during  the  summer. 

Intercom  will  resume  publishing  Sept.  4. 
For  the  full  schedule,  check  the  Web.  Go 
to  http://www.psu.edu/INTERCOM/  and 
click  on  the  link  to  deadlines. 

To  keep  up  with  University  News,  go  to 
Penn  State  Live  at  http://live.psu.edu/ 

Late-night  hours,  bus  service 

To  accommodate  end-of-semester  study 
needs,  operating  hours  throughout  Univer- 
sity Park's  Pattee  and  Paterno  Libraries 
will  be  extended  until  2  a.m.,  Sunday,  May 
4,  through  Thursday,  May  8. 

Concurrently,  the  University  Libraries 
and  ITS  (Information  Technology  Ser- 
vices) are  partnering  to  sponsor  extended 
CATA  bus  service. 

During  the  semester,  bus  service  on 
the  Town  Loop  and  Campus  Loop  ends  at 
12:30  a.m.  The  sponsorship  will  extend 
one  bus  on  each  route  —  helping  those 
staying  late  at  the  libraries  or  working  in 
the  ITS  24-hour  computer  labs  to  make  it 
home  safely.  This  free  service  will  run 
approximately  every  20  minutes.  The  last 
trip  leaves  the  Pattee  Library  stop  on 
Curtin  Road  at  2:20  a.m.  on  the  Campus 
Loop  and  2:24  a.m.  on  the  Town  Loop. 

For  information  on  library  hours  during 
finals  week,  visit  http://www.libraries. 
psu.edu/hours/orcaW  (814)  865-3063. 

For  information  on  ITS  computer  lab 
hours,  visit  http://clc.its.psu.edu/labs/ 
locations/hours/. 

For  bus  schedules  and  stop  locations, 
go  to  http://www.catabus.com  or  call  (814) 
238-2282. 

Vanpool 

Riders  are  being  sought  for  a  vanpool  from 
the  Philipsburg  area  to  University  Park. 


Work  hours  are  7:30  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday.  For  information, 
call  Terry  at  (814)  342-3842. 

Riders  interested  in  joining  a  Universi- 
ty vanpool  serving  the  Tyrone/Altoona 
area  may  call  Donna  at  (814)  863-8000  or 
e-mail  dlpl8@psu.edu. 

EOPC-funded  programs 

The  Equal  Opportunity  Planning  Commit- 
tee (EOPC)  announces  programs  funded 
for  summer  2003  and  academic  year  2003- 
2004. 

Seventeen  diversity  projects  will  receive 
funding  as  a  result  of  EOPC's  annual  pro- 
posal review  process.  These  projects,  at 
many  Penn  State  locations,  represent  one 
means  by  which  EOPC  seeks  to  help  units 
meet  the  University's  diversity  goals. 

For  information  on  EOPC  and  to  see 
listings  of  EOPC-funded  programs,  visit 
the  EOPC  Web  site  at  http://www. 
equity.psu.edu/eopc/  or  contact  Thomas 
Poole,  associate  vice  provost  for  education- 
al equity  and  EOPC  chair,  313  Old  Main, 
University  Park,  PA  16802.  Call  (814)  865- 
5906  or  e-mail  tgpl@psu.edu. 

Crime  prevention 
resources  at  Abington 

Penn  State  Abington  Library  will  house 
the  Eastern  Crime  Prevention  Resource 
Center  for  the  Pennsylvania  Commission 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency. 

Under  the  direction  of  Head  Librarian 
Claire  Hoffman,  the  center  will  work  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Commission  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency,  the  Western  Resources 
Center  and  practitioners  to  develop  and 
produce  educational  materials,  including 
terrorism  awareness  and  prevention 
resources,  that  will  be  available  in  print  as 
well  as  electronic  format. 

The  project  will  give  administration  of 
justice  faculty  and  students  at  Penn  State 
Abington  a  closer  connection  to  the 


library,  and  they  will  be  in  a  position  to 
provide  crime  prevention  subject  expertise 
and  contacts. 

Hoffman,  who  wrote  the  initial  proposal 
to  establish  the  center  at  the  University, 
will  oversee  operations  that  will  provide 
materials  for  crime  prevention  officers, 
including  document  delivery,  creation  of 
pamphlets,  a  Web  page,  distribution  of 
videos  and  costumes,  and  a  database.  She 
plans  evaluation  studies  that  will  inform 
future  project  direction. 

For  information,  call  Hoffman  al  (215) 
881-7425  or  e-mail  ceh8@psulias.psu.edu. 

Office  renamed 

The  Image  Resource  Center  (formerly  Uni- 
versity Photo/Graphics)  has  been  renamed 
Campus  Photography  to  better  reflect  the 
service  function  of  the  organization. 

Effective  May  12,  Campus  Photography 
will  relocate  from  Mitchell  Building  to  211 
Visual  Arts  Building,  adjacent  to  the 
Palmer  Museum  of  Ait  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  The  unit  joined  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Architecture  in  January. 

Campus  Photography,  formerly  part  of 
Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension, 
offers  on-location  aerial,  research  laborato- 
ry, studio  and  portrait  photography  using 
both  conventional  and  digital  formats.  The 
department  also  continues  to  offer  high- 
resolution  scanning  and  archival-quality 
digital  printing  that  uses  an  extensive 
color-management  system  to  ensure  color- 
fastness  and  permanence.  The  unit  no 
longer  offers  desktop  publishing,  slide  film 
processing,  duplicate  transparencies, 
transparencies  from  digital  files,  copy  pho- 
tography, photographic  color  printing,  or 
matting  and  framing  because  a  recent 
needs  assessment  revealed  individual 
units  had  taken  responsibility  for  that  type 
of  work. 

University  faculty,  staff  and  students 
can  make  appointments  with  Campus  Pho- 
tography by  calling  (814)  865-6507. 


Intercom  5 

OBITUARIES 

Glenn  0.  Bressler.  professor  emeritus  of 
poultry  science  in  College  of  Agricultur- 
al Sciences,  from  Dec.  1,  1945,  until  his 
retirement  Jan.  31,  1975;  died  March  10, 
at  the  age  of  89. 

Martin  W.  Glasgow,  network  and  system 
analyst  in  College  of  Engineering,  from 
March  9,  1992,  until  his  death  March  25. 
He  was  55. 

Mary  L.  Grendon,  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  Penn  State  New  Kensington, 
from  SepL  1,  1965,  until  her  retirement 
July  1,  1989;  died  April  2,  al  the  age  of 


Gerald  G.  Hutchison,  supervisor,  motion 
pictures  in  Information  Technology  Ser- 
vices —  Telecommunications  and  Net- 
working, from  June  14,  1948,  until  his 
retirement  June  30,  1980;  died  March  16. 
He  was  72. 

Raymond  E.  Maxwell,  assistant  to  contract 
negotiator  and  coordinator  in  Office  of 
the  Vice  President  for  Research,  from 
June  1,  1965,  until  his  retirement  July  1, 
1976;  died  March  29,  at  the  age  of  89. 

Freda  N.  McClenahan,  residence  hall 
worker  in  Housing  and  Food  Services, 
from  Sept.  30,  1969,  until  her  retirement 
April  25,  1981;  died  Feb.  26.  She  was  85. 

Eleanor  M.  Smith,  office  superviser  in 
Office  of  Physical  Plant,  from  Nov.  16, 
1937,  until  her  retirement  Jan.  1, 1973; 
died  March  5.  She  was  82. 

Ethel  Snyder,  residence  hall  worker  in 
Housing  and  Food  Service,  from  Aug.  1, 
1957,  until  her  retirement  Jan.  1, 1979; 
died  Nov.  12,  at  the  age  of  84. 

Pauline  S.  Snyder,  secretary  C  in  Admis- 
sions, from  Jan.  1,  1955,  until  her  retire- 
mentjan.  1,  1978;  died  March  10.  She 


PARTINGS 

The  following  people  recently  retired  from  the  University 
with  at  least  25  years  of  service: 

■  Patricia  A.  Balash,  senior  assistant  manager,  food  servic- 
es in  Housing  and  Food  Services,  from  Aug.  23, 1971,  to 
Feb.  1. 


■  Thurman  E.  Davis,  community  service  officer  in  Universi- 
ty Safety,  from  Sept.  16,  1967,  to  Jan.  4. 


■  Betty  H.  Delafield,  staff  assistant  IV  in  Information  Tech- 
nology Services,  from  Nov.  29,  1976,  to  Feb.  1. 


■  Patricia  A.  Ellenberger,  administrative  assistant  III  in  Col- 
lege of  the  Liberal  Arts,  from  Oct  1, 1974,  to  Jan.  1. 


■  Thomas  H.  Franklin,  lead  auto  mechanic  in  Office  of 
Physical  Plant,  from  Nov.  12, 1973,  to  Jan.  18. 

■  Barry  L.  McMurtrie,  carpenter  A,  shop  in  Office  of  Physi- 
cal Plant,  from  Oct.  9, 1967,  to  Dec.  12. 

■  Betty  L.  Moore,  food  service  worker  in  Housing  and 
Food  Services,  from  Dec.  16,  1974,  to  Jan.  3. 

■  Ricky  A.  Noll,  janitorial  worker  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant,  from  Oct  23, 1972,  to  Jan.  4. 

■  Brenda  L.  Pavone,  administrative  assistant  IV  in  College 
of  Medicine,  Hershey 

Medical  Center,  from  Feb.  22,  1977,  to  Jan.  1. 


■  Anthony  J.  Petro,  assistant  to  financial  officer  I  in  College 
of  Arts  and  Architecture,  from  Jan.  11, 1971,  to  Jan.  18. 


■  Susan  P.  Petro,  assistant  to  the  director  of  facility 
in  Office  of  Physical  Plant  from  June  13, 1966,  to  Jan.  18. 

■  Louis  A.  Rubano.  research  engineer  in  Applied  Research 
Laboratory,  from  Feb.  16,  1970,  to  Jan.  1. 

The  following  individual  retired  from  the  University 
with  between  10  and  24  years  of  service: 

■  Joseph  J.  Burinsky,  assistant  professor  of  general  engi- 
neering at  Penn  State  Worthington  Scranton,  from  Sept.  1, 
1978,  to  Jan.  1. 
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Making  Life  Better 

Inventing  the  future  at  Penn  State 


EVA  J.  PELL,  vice  president  for  research 


Science  and  Research  Communications,  Office  of  University  Relations, 
Vidd  Fang,  manager,  \yth»psu.edu 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 

2  get  funds  to  study  breast  cancer 

Two  Penn  Slate  researchers  were  awarded 
grants  from  the  Breast  and  Cervical  Cancer 
Research  Fund,  a  fund  made  possible  by 
Pennsylvania  residents  who  opt  to  have  a  por- 
tion of  their  state  income  tax  refunds  support 
research,  or  who  make  personal  contribu- 
tions through  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Health. 

Michael  Verderame,  associate  professor  in 
the  Division  of  Endocrinology.  Diabetes  and 
Metabolism,  Department  of  Medicine,  and  ■ 
assistant  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Microbiology  and  Immunology,  Penn  State 
Cancer  Institute,  Penn  State  College  of  Medi- 
cine, was  awarded  a  grant  for  his  proposal,  "A 
New  Approach  to  Exploring  the  Role  of  ODC 
in  Breast  Cancer." 

Andrea  Mastro.  professor  of  microbiology 
and  cell  biology.  Department  of  Biochemistry 
and  Molecular  Biology,  was  awarded  a  grant 
to  study  'The  Role  of  Breast  Cancer  Cells  in 
'Osteoblast  Paralysis'  Associated  with  Lytic 
Bone  Metastasis." 

Entomologist  wins  Packard  Award 

Research  on  the  chemical  relationships 
between  plants  and  insects  by  a  Penn  State 
entomologist  has  earned  her  a  2002  David 
and  Lucile  Packard  Foundation  Fellowship 
for  Science  and  Engineering. 

Consuelo  De  Moraes,  assistant  professor 
of  entomology,  is  the  first  entomologist  — 
and  the  first  faculty  member  in  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences  —  to  win  the  honor.  De 
Moraes  will  receive  a  personal  research  grant 
of  $625,000  from  the  Packard  Foundation,  to 
be  allocated  over  a  five-year  period.  Each 
year,  the  foundation  selects  up  to  20  of  the 
nation's  most  promising  university  professors 
to  receive  the  award.  De  Moraes  was  chosen 
last  year  by  President  Graham  B.  Spanier  to 
be  one  of  the  two  professors  nominated  from 
Penn  State. 

De  Moraes'  research  focuses  on  the 
chemical  communication  of  plants  and  the 
defensive  responses  of  plants  to  insect  feed- 


ing. When  attacked  by  insect  pests,  plants 
release  complex  blends  of  airborne  chemicals 
witii  odor  molecules  that  can  be  interpreted 
by  insects  as  warning  messages,  distress  sig- 
nals and  invitations.  According  to  De  Moraes, 
they  are  also  important  location  cues  for 
other  insects  that  are  natural  enemies  of  the 
pests. 

The  discovery  that  plants  produce  infor- 
mation-rich chemical  signals  in  response  to 
specific  environmental  stimuli  holds  potential 
for  technological  advances  in  both  agriculture 
and  environmental  sensing.  De  Monies'  con- 
tinued research  may  someday  be  applied  to 
the  development  of  new  agricultural  tech- 
niques and  crop  varieties  that  could  enhance 
plant  resistance  to  pests. 

De  Moraes  earned  her  bachelor's  degree 
in  ecology  in  1992  from  the  Universidade 
Federal  de  Minas  Gerais  in  Brazil.  In  1998, 
she  earned  a  doctoral  degree  in  entomology 
from  die  University  of  Georgia.  She  joined 
the  Department  of  Entomology  in  2001. 

Meyer  selected  as  Office  of  Naval 
Research  Young  Investigator 

Richard  .1.  Meyer  Jr.,  research  associate  at  the 
Applied  Research  Laboratory  and  assistant 
professor  of  materials  science  and  engineer- 
ing, has  been  selected  as  an  Office  of  Naval 
Research  Young  Investigator.  As  part  of  the 
program,  Meyer  will  receive  funds  over  the 
next  three  years  to  investigate  the  use  of  new 
piezoelectric  materials  for  high  power  trans- 
ducers. The  goal  is  to  improve  the  perform- 
ance of  Navy  SONAR  transducers  for  the 
high-power  and  high-duty  cycle  requirements 
of  demanding  Navy  research  programs. 

The  Young  Investigator  Program  identifies 
and  supports  academic  scientists  and  engi- 
neers who  have  received  a  doctoral  degree  or 
equivalent  degree  within  the  last  five  years 
and  who  show  excellent  promise  for  creative 
research  and  teaching  careers. 

Meyer  received  his  doctoral  degree  in 
materials  from  Penn  State  in  1998. 


PENN  STATE'S  RESEARCH  HERITAGE 

In  a  lab  of  the  old  engineering  building,  Professors  Paul  Schweitzer  and  K.J. 

Dejuhasz  in  1923  began  one  of  the  first  systematic  research  programs  in  diesel 

engineering  to  be  undertaken  on  any  college  campus.   Their  discoveries  over  the 

next  30  years  in  such  fields  as  supercharging  and  scavenging  pointed  the  way  for 

today's  more  efficient  and  powerful  engines. 


Women's  songs  ft 
of  Penn  State- 


ig  is  a  particularly  significant  medium  of  ex| 
on  for  women  in  the  Sahel  region  of  West  Ai 
he  Sahel  is  a  wide  swath  of  largely  dry  land 
stretches  from  Senegal  eastward  toward  Lak 
Chad.  For  the  Islamic  peoples  who  live  thet 
public  discourse  is  primarily  the  preserve  i 
men. 

Researchers  who  want  to  learn  more  a 

the  issues  that  concern  women  are  finding  tl 

songs  sung  in  a  variety  of  public  contexts  offei 

valuable  insights. 

From  May  2  to  4,  a  group  of  20  schola 
from  Africa,  Europe  and  the  United  States  will 
to  present  evidence  from  songs  at  a  conference 
sponsored  by  Princeton  and  Penn  State,  and  hi 
on  the  Princeton  campus. 

The  participants  are  members  of  a 

research  team  assembled  and  co-directed  by  d 

ta  Sidikou-Morton,  who  earned  her  doctorate 

comparative  literature  at  Penn  State  in  1997  ai 

who  is  now  assistant  professor  of  French  at 

Princeton,  and  Thomas  A.  Hale,  liberal  arts  p 

fessor  of  African,  French  and  comparative  1: 

ture  at  Penn  State  and  head  of  the  Departmt 

|    French.  They  obtained  a  three-year  Collaboi 

Research  grant  from  the  National  Endowme 

for  the  Humanities  to  launch  the  project  in ', 

Team  members  will  present  papers  on 

wide  range  of  song  topics.  For  example, 

Marame  Gueye,  a  Senegalese  graduate  stui 

at  State  University  of  New  York  at  Binghan 

will  report  on  a  corpus  of  wedding  songs  s 

recorded  last  summer  in  Senegal.  Gueye 

privileged  perspective  on  the  songs  becaui 

she  is  descended  from  a  family  of  griots  an; 

ottes,  male  and  female  professional  keepers  o 

oral  tradition  in  the  Sahel.  The  songs  she  collec 

convey  a  striking  sense  of  freedom  on  the  part  oft 


Fossils  show  extreme  plant  diver 

Ruben  Cuneo,  director  of  Egidio  ft 
Museum,  Trelew,  Argentina;  Kirk  Ft 
paleontology  and  Jason  F.  Hicks,  n 
Denver  Museum  of  Nature  and  Sc 
curator  of  paleobotany,  National  M 
History,  the  Smithsonian  Institutioi 
Obradovich,  geochronologist,  U.S. 
Denver,  Wilf  looked  at  fossils  from 
Patagonia,  Argentina. 

Although  the  fossil  site,  817  n 
Buenos  Aires,  is  currently  in  a  tern 
had  a  warm,  frost-free  and  moisU 
etation  during  the  early  Eocene,  5! 
This  period  was  the  warmest  of  th 
years  of  Earth  history  and  predate 
tain  range,  which  currently  blocks  I 
reaching  the  area. 

"We  can  investigate  the  past  bi 
America  not  only  in  the  modem  tr< 
past.  During  the  warm  Eocene,  tro 


By  A'ndrea  Messer 
Public  Information 

The  extreme  biological  diversity  found  in  today's  New 
World  tropical  forests  began  much  earlier  than  previous- 
ly thought  and  has  researchers  rethinking  its  origins, 
according  to  an  international  team  of  researchers 
studying  fossil  plants  from  Argentina. 

"Tropical  South  America  is  the  most  biodiverse 
region  today,"  said  Peter  Wilf,  assistant  professor  of 
geosciences  at  Penn  State.  "However,  this  richness  is 
usually  considered  to  be  geologically  recent." 

Typically,  high  neotropical  diversity  was  thought  to 
originate  during  the  last  2  million  years,  when  the  ice 
ages  may  have  shrunk  the  rain  forests,  to  perhaps  as 
long  ago  as  20  million  years  when  the  Andean  range 
began  to  rise. 

"There  has  been  little  evidence  but  much  debate 
about  the  history  of  the  exceptional  plant  diversity  of 
tropical  South  America,"  Wilf  said.  Working  with  N. 


Endeavors 


THE  CHALLENGE:  How  to  Meet 
When  Geographically  Separated 


The  Commonwealth  College  is  comprised  of  12  geographi- 
cally separated  Penn  State  University  campuses,  with  central 
administration  offices  at  University  Park.  Career  Services 
staff  at  each  of  these  campuses  were  interested  in  meeting  and 
exchanging  information  so  they  could  leverage  their  shared  knowl- 
edge and  resources,  rather  than  "recreating  the  wheel"  at  each  cam- 
pus. However,  because  of  limited  staff  size  and  the  cost  and  time 
involved  in  travel,  they  could  not  meet  face  to  lace  frequently  enough 
to  develop  this  exchange. 

THE  SOLUTION:  VIRTUAL  (ONLINE)  MEETINGS 

Following  a  face-to-face  organizational  meeting,  members  of  the 
Career  Services  stiff  from  various  campuses  met  virtually  on  a 
regular  schedule  using  an  online  msr.mi  rik-^iyine,  system,  as  well 
as  e-mail  and  telephones,  to  plan,  share,  and  develop  documents. 
As  with  a  face-to-face  team,  they  developed  ground  rules  and 
addressed  responsibilities  and  expectations.  Through  these  meetings 
they  have  been  able  to  develop  a  mission  statement,  and  are  devel- 
oping an  online  Staff  Development  and  Reference  Resource,  which 
they  all  can  use  to  share  information.  They  have  saved  significant 
travel  time  and  costs.  Additionally,  they  are  now  communicating 
more  through  the  use  of  technology,  have  renewed  energy,  and  are 
interested  in  finding  additional  ways  to  work  more  closely. 


Gathering  team  members  together  in  the  same  location  for  a  meeting  was 
rare  occurrence  for  the  Commonwealth  Campus  Career  Services  Virtual 
Team.  Members  are,  back  row  from  left;  Courtney  Keene  (Beaver),  Clare 
Tauriello  (Mont  Alto),  Beth  Marhefka  (Shenango),  Joelle  P.  Sherlock 
(University  Park); 

front  row  from  left:  Jim  Shields  (New  Kensington),  Janet  Yates  (DuBois),  n< 
present,  Barbara  Sherlock  (University  Park) 


PUBLICATIONS  MANAGEMENT  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT  (PMIP)  TEAM 


i  key  element  in  the  University's 


I  ffective 

relationship  with 


In  an  effort  to  reduce  costs  when.'  p«  >  wble,  .in  J  to  be  more  effective  in  the 
way  the  University  communicates,  the  Publications  Management 
Improvement  Project  (PMIP)  Team  has  developed  recommendations 
designed  to  improve  Penn  State's  publications  policies. 

The  University  currently  spends  approximately  $7.5  million  on  the  print- 
ing costs  of  the  nearly  5,000  publications  it  produces  annually.  Design, 
postage  and  staff  costs  add  several  million  dollars,  making  the  printing 

"I  publications  ,i  significant  budget  item. 

"With  some  modest  steps,  we  could  easily  sjve  Ktpercenl  in  publications 
costs,  which  is  extremely  important  in  this  period  of  financial  constraint," 
Steve  MacCarthy,  team  leader,  said. 

The  PMIP  Team,  which  was  created  and  authorized  by  the  University 
Cost  Savings  Task  Force,  has  recommended  that,  beginning  with  Fiscal 
Year  2003/04,  all  budget  units  of  the  University  be  required  to  do  an 
annual  publications  plan.  It  would  detail  all  proposed  publications;  their 
purpose;  target  audience;  and  the  benefit  that  is  expected  to  result 


"It  is  hoped,"  MacCarthy  said,  "that  this  would  bring  about  a  more  thorough, 
thoughtful  and  strategic  examination  of  each  unit's  publications.  As  part  of  each 
plan,  we  are  asking  units  to  identify  publications  that  are  currently  produced  on 
the  Web  and  evaluate  whether  or  not  a  continuation  of  the  printed  version  is 
necessary.  Elimination  of  printed  versions  of  publications  that  are  readily  avail-' 
able  on-line  could  produce  significant  savings  for  the  University." 

Among  the  team's  other  recommendations: 

>  Utilizing  the  University  Editor  System.  The  University  Editor  Representative 
system  should  be  "re-energized"  to  make  this  network  of  professionals  more 
involved  in  the  strategic  communication  process  of  their  individual  units. 
Unit  U.Ed.  Reps,  also  should  be  working  to  assess  their  unit's  use  of  the  Web 
and  other  electronic  media  to  ensure  that  the  best  media  is  being  utilized  to 
reach  the  appropriate  audience. 

>  Greater  Continuity.  To  reduce  costs  associated  with  outside  consultants,  and 
to  ensure  a  more  consiMeni  look  and  inosage,  unn-.  which  are  developing 
publications  aimed  at  student  recruitmen  t,  fund  raising  or  institutional  image 
should  consult  with  the  Department  of  University  Publications  on  all  design 
and  production  elements. 


Introduction 


On  May  9,  2003,  Rodney  A.  Erickson, 
Executive  Vice  President  and  Provost,  and 
the  Office  of  Planning  and  Institutional 
Assessment  will  host  a  Quality  Issues  Forum 
and  Luncheon  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  Over  thirty  teams 
and  nearly  two  hundred  individuals  will  be  recognized 
for  their  outstanding  contributions  to  innovation  and 
improvement  over  the  past  academic  year  and  seven  of 
these  teams  are  highlighted  in  these  pages. 

The  event  speaks  to  the  continuing  importance  of  CQI 
since  its  inception  at  Penn  State  in  1991.  Provost 
Erickson  will  present  a  short  talk  about  the  importance 
of  linking  planning,  improvement,  and  assessment.  He 
will  underscore  his  vision  and  commitment  to  improve- 
ment— whether  through  the  efforts  of  formal  CQI 
teams,  or  more  informal  approaches  to  seeking  oppor-  . 
tunities  for  increased  efficiencies  and  organizational 
effectiveness.  There  will  be  an  opportunity  for  audience 
members  to  submit  written  questions. 

The  luncheon  is  an  expression  of  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  continuous  improvement  teams  for  their 
efforts  to  find  opportunities  for  cost  savings  and 
increased  efficiencies  and  more  effective  ways  of  operat- 
ing in  their  work  at  the  University. 

The  contributions  of  two  of  the  University's  vice  presi- 
dents who  are  retiring  in  2003  will  also  be  given  special 
recognition  at  the  luncheon.  William  Asbury,  vice  pres- 
ident of  Student  Affairs,  and  James  Ryan,  vice  president 
of  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension,  will  be  recog- 
nized for  championing  the  principles  and  practices  of 
continuous  quality  improvement  in  their  units. 
Founding  members  of  the  University  Council  on 
Continuous  Quality  Improvement,  these  two  leaders 
have  made  significant  and  outstanding  contributions  to 
continuous  improvement  at  Penn  State  for  over  a 
decade.  They  understand  the  value  of  teamwork  and  the 
importance  of  data  based  decision-making  and  quality 
as  perceived  by  the  c 


Institutional  Assessment 


4-H  TASK  FORCE  FOR  REVENUE 
GENERATION  TEAM 


For  decades,  Pennsylvania  youth  have  reaped  the  benefits 
of  real  world  experiences  through  4-H  youth  development 
programs  and  activities.  But  the  program  has  come  under 
pressure  from  increased  costs  and  budget  cuts. 
To  meet  this  challenge,  a  4-H  Task  Force  for  Revenue  Generation 
has  been  created  in  Cooperative  Extension  in  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences. 

Pennsylvania  4-H  is  a  youth  development  education  program  of 
Penn  State  Cooperative  Extension.  A  non-formal  education  pro- 
gram for  youth  between  the  ages  of  8  and  19,  its  mission  is  to  help 
young  people  become  self-directed,  productive,  and  contributing 
members  of  a  diverse  society. 

"An  important  aspect  of  our  challenge  is  the  fact  that  programs  are 
in  place  in  all  of  Pennsylvania's  67  counties  reaching  more  than 
125.000  4-H  participants,"  said  Marilyn  Corbin.  task  force  leader. 
"As  a  result,  we  have  to  be  sensitive  to  many  different  issues." 
The  task  force  has  adopted  the  following  vision  statement: 
"The  desired  outcome  of  this  task  force's  work  is  to  address  the 
issue  of  funding  educational  programs  through  a  new  support  and 
delivery  structure  that  will  enable  creative  programming  so  that  the 
4-H  program  can  grow  and  be  delivered  in  a  quality  way  to  all  youth 
who  desire  to  be  a  part  of  the  program." 

The  4-H  program  involves  a  wide  range  of  interests,  including 

animal  sciences,  citizenship  and  civic  education,  leadership  and  per- 
sonal development,  environmental  education  and  earth  science,  and 
healthy  lifestyles  education.  In  addition  to  the  youth  participants,  it 
involves  some  12,000  volunteer  adult  leaders. 
"It  is  very  complex  because  we  provide  a  variety  of  programs 
through  a  number  of  delivery  strategics,  including  4-H  clubs,  school 
enrichment  programs,  and  special  interest  programming,"  Corbin 
said.  "Additionally,  there  are  about  150  4-H  projects  that  could  be 
impacted  by  fees  that  might  be  placed  on  the  programs.  Therefore, 
we  have  to  be  very  careful  about  the  decisions  we  make." 
She  said  the  task  force  already  has  developed  a  variety  of  suggestions 
that  are  being  e\. mimed  regarding  feasibility  and  logistical  imple- 
mentation. Extension  staff  members  also  are  examining  curriculum 
management  and  current  curriculum  use  and  are  benchmarking 
with  other  states. 

"Task  force  members  have  worked  on  developing  suggestions  into 
a  set  of  recommendations  relating  to  program  fees  and  alternative 
funding  streams,  including  fund  raising,"  Corbin  added.  "Many  dis- 
cussions have  been  held  with  stakeholders  to  get  input  into  the 
potential  recommendations.  The  decisions  for  the  4-H  program 
also  will  need  to  fit  in  with  the  Cost  Recovery  Policies  for 
Cooperative  Extension  and  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
Administrators  in  the  College  and  in  Cooperative  Extension  will 
make  the  final  decision  regarding  program  fees." 

Blannie  Bowen  is  team  sponsor.  Task  force  members  include 
Corbin,  Christy  K.  Bartley.  Linda  Bolen,  Phil  Clauer,  Glenn  Ganassi, 
Karen  Hack. Phil  Hoy.Rick  Kauffman,  Joyce  Malicky, Roger  Martell, 
Bob  Mikesell.  Claudia  Mincemoyer,  David  Rynd.  Courtney  Straub. 
and  Ann  Swinker  Ann  Dodd  is  task  force  facilitator. 


SOAR  (SEARCH  OUTREACH  AND  REGISTER)  TEA 


M 


The  ability  to  register  on  the  Web  for  courses  and  conferences  offered 
through  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension  (OCE)  is  "soaring" 
to  new  heights. 
SOAR  (Search  Outreach  and  Register)  will  enable  potential  students  and 
customers  to  search  and  make  purchases  through  the  Web  pages  of  any 
of  OCE's  units,  which  include  Cooperative  Extension,  Continuing  and 
Distance  Education,  Confcrein.es  and  Institutes,  Public  Broadcasting  and 
the  World  Campus. 

It  is  being  developed  under  the  auspices  of  OCE's  Information,  Communi- 
cation, and  Technology  Task  Force.  One  of  its  top  priorities  is  making  use 
of  the  Web  for  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension. 
"The  primary  focus  is  on  the  educational  experience,  courses  for  which 
students  need  to  register,"  said  Jeff  Luck,  team  member  and  director  of 
Outreach  Information  Systems.  "At  the  same  time.  Public  Broadcasting 
makes  videotapes  and  other  items  available  for  sale. 


"The  banner,  which  appears  on  the  top  of  all  the  pages,  provides  the 
ability  to  search  for  anything  offered  by  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension  regardless  of  which  unit's  Web  page  you  are  in.  If  you  are  in  the 
WPSX-TV  Web  site,  for  example,  you  would  be  able  to  search  on  the  SOAR 
banner  for  courses,  conferences  or  programs  offered  by  any  OCE  unit." 
The  SOAR  program  currendy  is  in  development  The  team  plans  to  release 
the  search  portion  this  month  (May)  and  the  purchase  aspect  by  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year.  Its  demonstration  site  is  at  http://ww2.oce.psu.edu. 


"We  wanted  to  be  able  in  provide  a  means  by  whiji  customers  could  make 
purchases ofanyilimg  available,  including  registrations  for  courses,  confer- 
ences and  sports  Gimps.  A  major  concern  was  that  there  has  been  no  uni- 
fied way  to  find  those  tilings  on  the  Web  and  then  be  able  to  purchase  them." 
A  team  created  through  Outreach  Information  Systems  first  developed  a 
system  for  gathering  information  from  the  University  and  other  internal 

"We  wanted  to  get  the  information  on  courses  and  course  registrations  from 

the  Registrar  and  other  University  units  so  that  we  would  be  certain  it  was 

accurate,"  Luck  said.  "For  other  areas,  such  as  media  sales,  we  had  to  go  to 

other  data  sources." 

The  team  has  focused  on  delivering  a  solution  through  development  of  a 

SOAR  banner  at  the  top  of  the  existing  Outreach  and  Cooperative 

Extension  Website. 

"Technically,  it  has  been  a  real  challenge."  Luck  said.  "We  have  tried  to  do  it 

in  a  way  that  each  unit  has  control  of  its  Web  page.  Essentially,  we've  added 

this  banner — or  mela-layer — without  changing  the  Web  pages. 


"We  expect  that  by  the  beginning  of  next  year,  customers  will  be  able  to 
make  and  also  charge  on-line  registrations  and  purchases  through  SOAR," 
Luck  said.  "For  credit  card  purchases,  we  plan  to  utilize  the  existing 
University  credii  card  system  because  of  the  investment  die  University  has 
made  in  setting  up  its  e-commerce  solution.  SOAR  purchases  and  regis- 
trations will  autoiiialicalK  go  through  the  appropriate  University  system." 

Luck  said  the  team  also  is  discussing  the  involvement  of  non-University 

Park  campuses  by  including  their  courses  and  products  in  the  SOAR 

program. 

Team  members,  besides  Luck,  are  Ken  Borthwick,  Sherry  Tirko  and 

Donna  Yorukoglu. 


STEAM  SERVICE  SHIFT  SCHEDULE  PROCESS  ACTION  TEAM 


M 


aintaininga  steam  power  plant  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year  1; 
easy  task.  And.  when  the  work  schedule  affects  employe* 
morale,  it  becomes  more  difficult. 


After  plant  personnel  at  the  University  Park  Campus  expressed  concern 
over  the  current  fixed  shift  schedule  and  vacation  policy,  the  Office  of 
Physical  Plant  ultimately  appointed  a  Steam  Service  Shift  Schedule  Process 
Action  Team  to  address  the  problem. 

The  team  is  made  up  ni  plant  supervisors. n  id  etnplnu\  .  from  each  job  title 
or  specialty  at  the  plant  such  as  lead  operator  or  steam  plant 
worker.  Those  affected  by  the  work  schedule  are  represented  on  the  team. 
It  is  led  by  Paul  Moser,  superintendent  of  the  power  plant,  located  at  the 
n  of  BuiTOwes  Road  and  College  Avenue. 


Constraints  to  scheduling  found  in  the  unit's  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment, in  University  policies  and  practices,  and  in  state  and  federal  laws  were 
then  examined-  Team  members  did  a  great  deal  of  background  work  to 
identify  and  understand  the  o 


"One  of  the  powerful  aspects  of  the  team's  work,"  Rutan  said,  "is  the  excel- 
lent job  it's  doing  in  keeping  other  employees  involved  in  the  process.  Team 
members  surveyed  employees  about  their  preferences  and  conducted  focus 
groups.  Using  that  input  in  making  decisions  about  a  work  schedule,  the 
team  is  doing  a  good  job  in  meeting  die  idei  itified  constraints  and  the  goals 
defined  by  the  Steering  Committee." 


"Because  the  plant  operates  on  a  24-7  basis,  the  work  schedule  is  complex," 
said  Susan  Rutan,  a  member  of  the  team's  Steering  Committee. 
The  team's  charge  was  to  dexvlop  I  <i<  :o>ucnuis .?  565-day  per  year,  24-hour  per 
day  work  schedule  and  a  reconnnankd  voon  ion  policy  that  will: 

>  Promote  the  efficient  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  plant 

>  Provide  coverage  for  planned  and  unplanned  absences; 

>  Promote  a  healthy  and  safe  work  environment; 
>•  Improve  employee  morale. 

"Employee  morale  was  a  key  concern,"  Rutan  said,  "because  of  the  report- 
ed dissatisfaction  with  the  current  schedule  and  vacation  policy." 
The  team's  first  step  was  to  contract  with  a  scheduling  consultant  with 
experience  with  24-7  operations  and  develop  a  number  of  different  options. 


THE  FINANCIAL  PROCESSING  TEAM  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  AND  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY 


The  Financial  Processing  Team  in  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology  has  found  a  way 
to  do  more  with  less — or  at  least  do  it  more  efficiently. 
Because  of  a  downsizing  of  staff,  David  Blandford,  department  head  and 
learn  sponsor,  asked  the  group  to  thoroughly  examine  how  the  department 
handles  processing  of  all  financial  forms  including  trawl  requests. 

"We  reduced  the  number  of  starTbecause  of  budget  cuts,"  Blandford  said, 

"so  we  had  to  become  more  efficient.  The  team  did  an  excellent  job  in  iden- 
tifying different  ways  of  handling  the  processing  of  forms  and  streamlin- 
ing the  process." 

The  team's  charge  was  to  "examine  the  current  prueess  for  handling  finan- 
cial forms  and  recommend  improvements."  Improvements  were  defined  as 
looking  for  ways  to  improve  efficiency  of  handling  materials,  economizing 
on  staff  resources,  and  appropriate  distribution  of  responsibilities  among 
staff  members  involved  in  the  process,  learns  members  also  were  asked  to 
determine  the  possibility  of  tracking  the  volume  of  work  for  future  cost 
recover)'  from  users. 

During  its  work,  the  team,  led  by  Linda  Mace,  communicated  regularly 
with  the  team  sponsor  bv  e-mail  and  in  meetings. 

Because  the  downsizing  included  the  loss  of  one  staff  member  who  worked 
60  percent  of  the  time  on  financial  forms  processing,  the  team  carefully 
examined  ways  of  distributing  the  workload  while  providing  improved 
faculty  support.  The  processes  of  reviewing  travel  plans  lor  funds  avail- 
ability, making  travel  arrangements,  and  reporting  travel  were  mapped. 
The  processes  included  depart  i  neri  i  at.  college,  and  University  requirements. 

"Staff  assistants  who  provide  direct  support  for  faculty  were  trained  in  the 
processes,  in  the  identification  of  budget  information,  mk\  in  IBIS  forms 
processing,"  Mace  said.'  Stall  members  with  experience  in  completing  the 
forms  worked  clunk- with  Mali  assistants  to  help  them  build  knowledge  and 

"The  team  estimates  that  this  effort  will  address  approximately  90  percent 
of  the  financial  processing  that  directly  supports  faculty  and,  as  a  result,  will 
x  satisfaction." 


The  team  also  studied  directly  billed  charges,  which  present  a  special 
challenge  to  the  I  >epartmcni.  'telephone,  mail  and  printing  charges  are 
automatically  billed  to  the  department  budgets  with  litde  information  to 
identify  the  specific  charges.  The  challenge  was  to  separate  the  charges  and 


apply  them  in  appropriate  budgets  while  reducing  the  use  of  departnu 
staff 


The  first  to  be  studied  was  the  Direct  Billing,  ■  if  Mail  (barges.  After  prepar- 
ing a  flow  chart,  the  team  identified  sources  of  problems  in  reconciling 
charges.  The  most  critical  problem  that  Ihe  department  could  address  was 
the  lack  of  documentation  for  charges  on  the  direct  bill.  Forty-six 

percent  of  all  mail  charges  were  not  reported  over  a  three-month  period. 

The  team  then  made  a  series  ol  recommendations  regarding  first  class 
postage  and  international/air  mail  on  ('■cncral  hinds  and  {.  I'S  charges  on 
General  Funds.  All  new  guidelines  and  forms  were  posted.  Mace  said, 
noting  that  department  staff  assistants  played  a  major  role  in  implement- 
ing the  changes,  i minding  notification  ot  Luulty  members  they  support. 
After  these  changes  were  made,  75  to  80  percent  of  the  forms  had  the  cor- 
rect hilling  information. 

According  to  Blandford,  the  team  did  .\n  excellent  job  ill  identifying  a  num- 
ber of  deficiencies  aiul  then  recommending  how  snmc  of  the  work  could 
be  distributed. 

"In  the  past,  with  only  one  or  two  staff  members  handling  a  specific  task, 
a  bottleneck  often  was  created,'  lie  noted.  "Now,  by  broadening  the  num- 
ber of  people  handling  the  process,  we've  made  it  more  efficient." 

Team  members  were  Sue  Confer,  Joan  Haus,  Linda  Kline, Trad  Shimmel 
and  Cindy  Teeters.  Barbara  Sherlock  was  team  facilitator. 


PTI  CONTINUING  QUALITY  TEAM 


Pennsylvania  Iransporlalion  Institute  (ITI)  affiliates  willsoon  have 

ran  on-line  manual  to  help  them  take  better  advantage  of  the 

Institute's  admin 


PTI  has  grown  considerably  over  the  past  10  years,  but  the  staff 
support  has  not  changed.  In  order  to  continue  to  handle  the  increased 
workloads,  Bohdan  Kulakowski,  Institute  director,  felt  that  an  effort 

should  be  made  to  improve  efficiency  in  all  areas  of  research  adminis- 

The  PTI  Continuing  Quality  Team  was  given  a  charge  of  "improving  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  the  research  administration  process  at  PTI  and 
ensuring  that  PTI  remains  a  good  place  to  work." 

As  a  first  step,  the  team  conducted  a  survey  of  faculty,  staff  and 
students  to  determine  concerns  and  where  they  felt  there  were  ineffi- 
ciencies or  where  sen  ices  were  inadequate.  I  he  goal  was  to  identify  areas 
of  concern. 

"As  a  result  of  the  survey,"  Robin  Tallon,  team  leader,  said,  "we  found  that 
there  were  a  lot  of  misconceptions  regarding  who  dins  what  and  where 
processes  begin  .\\v\  with  whom." 

Meetings  were  held  with  stall' to  discuss  some  ol  the  problem  areas  iden- 
tified. The  proposal  process  was  discussed  and  individual  tasks  were 
defined  in  detail.  Specific  staff  members  were  assigned  responsibility  for 

the  tasks. 

To  further  address  the  concerns  and  document  current  procedures,  the 
team  created  an  on  line  quality  manual  thai  provides  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  all  services  available  to  faculty  affiliates  and  how  to  use  them. 
It  includes  a  search  for  individuals  based  on  expertise,  a  procedure  "how 
to"  section,  organization  of  ITI,  and  general  information  that  might  be 
needed  by  anyone  affiliated  with  PTI. 

"For  example,"  'lallon  said,  "if  someone  wanted  to  initiate  a  purchase 
order,  the  on-line  manual  details  who  to  see  to  initiate  it,  where  to  go  and 
what  to  do  when  it  is  completed  .\n.\  signed.  While  pmvidiug  informa- 
tion on  current  I'll  procedures,  the  manual  also  offers  an  opportunity 
to  link  to  Perm  Stale  policies  and  other  departments  to  get  additional 
information  on  other  areas  such  as  purchasing, 

"In  addition,  a  variety  of  loinis  will  be  available  on  line  for  use  by  our 
affiliates.  The  manual  also  will  he  password  protected  and  will  be  avail- 
able only  to  those  working  with  PTI." 

I'll  affiliates  include  i'enn  Stale  faculty,  stall,  graduate  and  undergradu- 
ate students  who  are  active  in  Institute  research  projects. 
lallon  said  the  manual  has  been  distributed  to  \>  1 1  affiliates  for  their 
tsand  suggestions.  With  theii  feedback,  the  learn  will  make  final 


Steam  Service  Shift  continued 


After  completing  its  work,  the  team  will  recommend  a  work  schedule 
to  the  Steering  Committee.  A  target  date  of  May  30  has  been  set. 
Any  new  work  schedule,  Rutan  pointed  out,  must  meet  a  number  of 
constraints,  including  compliance  with  the  Union-University  collective 
bargaining  agreement  and  all  applicable  labor  taws.  No  overtime  can  be 
built  into  the  base  schedule  and  there  can  be  no  additional  manpower  and 

David  Bums  is  team  sponsor.  Team  members,  besides  Moser,  are 
Dave  Coval,  Gene  Dubbs,  Gary  Morton.  Bob  Hutchison,  John  Molnar, 
Charlie  Rallis  and  Gene  Ripka.  Members  of  the  Steering  Committee,  in 
addition  to  Burns  and  Rutan,  are  Bill  Anderson;  Phillip  Melnick, 
Ford  Stryker  and  Gary  Ward.  Ann  Dodd  is  team  facilitator. 


Office  of  Planning  and 
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Publications  Management  continued 

>  Reducing  Costs  on  Internal  Publications.  All  internal  publications — 
those  aimed  at  University  lacullv  and  staff — should  be  limited  to  one  or 
two-color  printing. 

>  Employee  Newsletter  Savings.  AU  units  should  explore  the  option  of 

converting  internal  employee  newsletters  to  electronic  formats. 

>  Communications  with  Current  Students.  Offices  that  produce  publica- 
tions for  new  and  continuing  students  should  explore  the  option  of 
converting  their  publications  to  electronic  means. 

>  Better  Utilization  of  Internal  Resources.  To  ensure  greater  continuity  in 
the  production  of  publications  representing  Penn  State,  and  to  reduce  costs 
wherever  possible,  Document  Services  should  be  used  for  printing  and  be 
consulted  for  bids, 

MacCarthy  said  the  team  determined  that  dramatic  savings  can  be  realized 
when  mail  pieces  are  designed  properly  and  when  materials  are  produced  in 
a  timely  manner.  It  made  a  number  of  recommendations  on  addressing  and 
mailing  and  refinement  of  mailing  lists  involving  Document  Services. 

"We  believe  that  moving  forward  with  these  recommendations  in  the  coming 
year  will  streamline  our  publications  effort  and  enable  us  to  save  costs 
while  delivering  the  University's  messages  in  an  effective  and  efficient  manner," 
he  added. 

Team  members  are  MacCarthy,  Bob  Fantaske,  Bill  Farnsworth.  Jeff 
Hermann,  Tracey  Huston,  Jeff  Kuhns.  Kevin  Morooney,  and  Tina  Rayno. 


"The  team's  goal  was  to  provide  a  reference  tool  for  those  new  to  the 
Institute  and  for  those  who  only  initiate  a  process  once  or  twice  a  year," 
she  added.  "At  the  same  time,  we  envision  it  being  used  to  identify  pro- 
cedures that  may  be  inefficient. 

"By  having  a  manual  in  whn.li  affiliates  can  examine  various  processes 
and  procedures,  we  may  be  able  to  develop  better  .strategies.  It  provides 
an  opportunity  for  our  anil  laics  lo  review  and  comment  on  the  Instil  tile's 
current  processes  and  procedure-  After  all  reviews  are  completed  and 
revisions  made,  il  will  remain  as  a  reference  tool." 
Kulakowski  is  team  sponsor.  Team  members,  in  addition  to  Tallon,  are 
Debbie  Clemmer.  Greg  Dauber,  Lily  Elefteriadou,  Kevin  Mahoney, 
Lisa  O'Hara  and  Zoltan  Rado.  Barbara  Sherlock  is 


New  Improvement  Teams  (2002-2003) 

The  Executive  Vice  President  and  Provost  and  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Institutional  Assessment  recognize  the  following  teams  for  their  contribution  to  innovation  and 
improvement  at  Penn  State  during  the  2002-2003  academic  year: 


>  Mechanical  and  Nuclear  Engineering 
Waste  Management  Virtual  Log  and 
Good  Practices  Program 

College  of  Engineering.  Mechanical  and 
Nuclear  Engineering  Department 
Sponsor  Richard  Benson,  Leader:  John  Vincenti; 
Members:  lack  Brenizer,  Matthew  Lindenberg, 
Kevin  Myers,  Kimberly  Slerndale 

>  Office  of  Physical  Plant  Steam  Service 
Shift  Schedule  Process  Action  Team 
Finance  ami  Business,  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Steering  Group:  William  Anderson,  David  Burns, 
Phillip  Melnick,  Susan  Rutan,  Ford  Stryker, 
Gary  Ward;  Sponsor:  David  Burns; 

Leader  Paul  Moser;  Facilitator:  Ann  Dodd; 
Members:  Have  Coval,  Gene  Dubbs, 
Gary  Horton,  Bob  Hutchison.  John  Molnar, 
Charlie  Rallis.  Gene  Ripka 

>  Agricultural  Sciences  Information  and 
Communication  Technologies  Project 
Management  Team 

College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Information 
and  Communication  Technologies 
Sponsors:  Richard  Kipp,  Neal  Vines; 
Leaders/Co-Chairs:  Slephen  Sliala, 
Steven  Williams;  Facilitator:  Sharon  Spicer; 
Members:  Tim  Beck,  Toni  Benner,  John  Dickison, 
Beverly  Hunter,  Peter  Kauffman,  Jeff  Mulhollem, 
Pete  Warren,  Mary  Wodecki,  Laurie  Yearick 

>■  Agricultural  Sciences  Information 
and  Communication  Technologies 
Products/Services  Offered  and 
Human  Resources  Available  Team 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Information 
and  Communication  Technologies 
Sponsors:  Richard  Kipp,  Neal  Vines 
Leaders/Co-Chairs:  John  Dickison, 
Peter  Kauffman;  Facilitator  Sharon  Spicer; 
Members:  Gary  Abdullah,  Stacie  Bird, 
Cyndi  Carey,  Tom  Cherry,  Sookyoung  Cho, 
Chris  Deppe,  Charles  Gill,  Tom  Laird, 
Melanie  Macknair,  Howard  Nuernberger, 
Beth  Raney,  Leslie  Syrett,  Pete  Warren 

►  Agricultural  Sciences  Information  and 
Communication  Technologies  Project 
Entry  Team 

College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Information 
and  Communication  Technologies 
Sponsors:  Richard  Kipp,  Neal  Vines; 
Leaders/Co-Chairs:  Eston  Marlz,  Thomas  Weber; 
Facilitator  Sharon  Spicer;  Members:  Cyndi 
Carey,  Tom  Cherry,  Gretl  Collins,  |ohn  Dickison, 
Barbara  First,  Charles-Gill,  Garo  Goodrow. 
Ron  Matason.  Amanda  Rudisill,  Nora  Serotkin 

►  International  Programs  CQI  Team 
Office  of  Undergraduate  Education  and 
International  Programs 

Sponsor  John  Keller;  Leader  Sherry  Miller; 
Facilitator:  )ane  Agnelly;  Members:  Alene 
Bowers,  Kelli  Burns,  Kris  Burris.  Chris  Klein, 
loel  Reed,  Ruth  Sutley.  Kristi  Wormhoudt 


>  4-H  Task  Force  for  Revenue 
Generation  Team 

College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Department 

of  Agricultural  Extension  Education 
Sponsor:  Blannie  Bnwen;  Leader:  Marilyn  Corbin; 
Facilitator:  Ann  Dodd;  Members:  Christy  Kohler 
Bartley,  Linda  Bolen.  Phillip  Clauer,  Glenn 
Ganassi,  Karen  Hack,  Phil  Hoy,  Rick  Kauffman, 
Joyce  Malicky,  Roger  Martell,  Bob  Mikesell, 
Claudia  Mincemoycr,  Have  Rynd,  Courtney 
Straub,  Ann  Swinker 

>  4-H  Communication  Review  Team 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 
Sponsor:  Marilyn  Corbin;  Leader:  Christy 
Kohler  Bartley;  Facilitator:  Ann  Dodd; 
Members:  Ruth  Burns,  Patreese  Ingram, 
Marlene  Kaltenbach,  Phyllis  Laufer,  Bob  Lewis, 
Scott  Myers,  leanninc  Richlin,  Carol  Schurman, 
Katina  Showman,  Laurie  Welch 

>  Commonwealth  College  Career 
Services  Virtual  Team 

CommoiHxruitli  College.  Office  of  Career  Services 
Sponsors:  Linda  Higginson;  Leader:  Joelle 
Sherlock;  Facilitator:  Barbara  Sherlock; 
Members:  Courtney  Keene,  Beth  Marhefka, 
|im  Shields,  Clare  Tauriello,  Janet  Yates 

>  Pennsylvania  Transportation  Institute 
CQI  Team 

College  of  Engineering,  Pennsylvania 
Transportation  Institute 
Sponsor  Bohdan  Kulakowski;  Leader: 
Robin  Tallon;  Facilitator  Barbara  Sherlock; 
Members:  Debbie  Clemmer,  Greg  Dauber, 
LilyEIefteriadou,  Kevin  Mahoney,  Lisa  O'Hara, 
Zoltan  Rado 

>  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural 
Sociology  Financial  Processing  Team 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 
Sponsor  David  Blandford;  Leaders:  Linda  Mace; 
Facilitator  Barbara  Sherlock;  Members:  Sue 
Confer,  loan  Haus,  Linda  Kline,  Traci  Shimmel, 
Cindy  Teeters 

>  SOAR  (Search  Outreach 
and  Register)  Team 
Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension 
Sponsor  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension 
Information  and  Technology  Task  Force; 
Members:  Ken  Borthwick,  Jeff  Luck,  Sherry  Tirko, 
Donna  Yorukoglu 

>  SAN  (Storage  Area  Networks) 
e-Commerce  Solution  Team 

School  of  Information  Sciences  and  Technology 
Sponsor  James  Thomas;  Members:  Keith  Bailey, 
Malena  Moore,  Barton  Purse!,  Erick  Zeisloft 

>  Enabling  Prospective  Students  to 
Explore  the  University  Park  Campus 
Online  Team 

College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 
Sponsor.  Eric  Barron;  Leader:  Martin  Gutowski; 
Members:  David  DiBiase,  Shaun  Faith, 
Megan  Lavelle,  Mark  Wherley 


P  Cooperative  Extension  Planning  and 
Reporting  System  Team 
Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension 
Sponsor:  Theodore  Alter;  Leader:  Margaret  Koble; 
Member:  Shuangyan  Li 

>  Brass  Tacks  CD  on  Web  Design  Team 

Web  Strategic*  Implementation  Team 
Leaders/Members:  Jeff  Hermann,  Doug  Stanfield 

>  Library  Equipment  Review  Team — 
Phase  Two 

University  Libraries 

Sponsor:  Sally  Kalin;  Leader:  Carolyn  Saona; 
Facilitator:  Ann  Dodd;  Members:  Sondra 
Armstrong,  Peggy  Augustine,  Ken  Robinson, 
Mark  Saussure,  Jim  Schomer,  Ronald  Servello, 
Wayne  Stump 

>  Improving  the  Process  for  Identifying 
and  Notifying  Staff  Wage  Payroll 
Employees  and  Part-time  Faculty 
Regarding  Their  Eligibility  to  Enroll 
in  a  Retirement  Plan 

Finance  and  Business,  Office  of  Human 
Resources,  Employee  Benefits  Division 
Sponsor  Billie  Willi ts;  Leader:  Devra  Wolfe; 
Facilitators:  Michael  Hartman,  Karen  Volmar; 
Members:  Julie  Fetterolf,  Lorraine  Haldeman, 
Hazel  Weaver 

>  Food  Science  Measures  Task  Force 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 

Sponsor:  John  Floros;  Leader:  Donna  Merrill; 
Facilitator  Barbara  Sherlock;  Members: 
Tom  Dimick,  Bill  Houser,  Lou  Klindtenst 

>  Civil  and  Environmental  Engineering 
Academic  Administration  Team 
College  of  Engineering 

Sponsor/Leader:  Andrew  Scanlon;  Facilitator: 
Barbara  Sherlock;  Members:  Barbara  Crain, 
ludy  Early,  Paul  lovanis,  Mary  Miller, 
Richard  Schuhmann,  Shelley  Stoffels 
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>  Expenditures  and  Operational 
Efficiency  Quality  Team 
Finance  and  Business 

Sponsor:  Gary  Schultz;  Leader:  James  Dunlop; 
Members:  Dave  Burns,  Robert  Fantaske, 
Georgia  Garman,  Andy  Reisinger,  Kathy  Shannon 
Steve  Shelow,  Luke  Taiclet,  Susan  Wiedemer- 

>  Schreyer  Institute  Testing,  Evaluation, 
Assessment  and  Measurement  Process 
Improvement  Team 

Office  of  Undergraduate  Education 
Sponsor  Suzanne  Weinstein;  Leader:  Sue  Cross; 
Facilitator:  Ann  Dodd;  Members:  Kent  Johnson, 
Ralph  Locklin,  Dave  Ryan 

Teams  charged  by  the  UNIVERSITY 
COST  SAVINGS  TASK  FORCE 

>  Publications  Management 
Improvement  Team 
Leader:  Stephen  MacCarthy; 

Members:  Robert  Fantaske,  William  Farnsworth, 
Jeffrey  Hermann,  Tracey  Huston,  Jeffrey  Kuhns, 
Kevin  Morooney,  Tina  Rayno 

>  University  Travel  Team 

Leader:  Catherine  Shannon; 
Members:  Samuel  Auker,  Janice  Barnoff, 
Barton  Browning,  William  Gush,  Marguerite 
Gustkey,  Edna  Melendez,  Daniel  Meuleners, 
Robert  Meyer,  Russell  Rossman,  Jr. 

>■  Environmental  Stewardship 
Initiative  Team 

Leader:  Ford  Stryker;  Members:  Maurine  Claver, 
Robert  Cooper,  Edward  Dankanich,  Teresa  Davis, 
Fraser  Grigor,  Joyce  Haney,  Lloyd  Rhoades, 
Gordon  Turow 
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n  West  Africa  focus 
inceton  conference 

singers  —  freedom  to  sing  about  sex- 
uality, relations  between  the  bride  and 
her  in-laws,  and  appropriate  behavior 
of  husbands. 

A  Dutch  researcher,  Kirsten 
Langeveld,  will  report  on  a  collection 
of  songs  sung  by  women  in  southern 
Senegal  who  are  infertile.  The  songs 
show  how  these  women  undergo  a  rit- 
ual identity  change  in  order  take  up  a 
new  position  in  the  social  structure. 
American  professor  Louise  Bourgault     Tom  Hale 
will  present  both  a  paper  and  a  video  on  how  professional 
female  singers,  known  in  Mali  as  jelimusow,  educate  the 
public  with  songs  about  AIDS. 

The  subjects  of  songs  presented  by  other  team  members 
range  from  politics  to  patriarchy,  feminism,  initiation,  burial, 
tattooing  and  dance.  While  the  focus  of  most  research  is  on 
songs  that  were  recorded  within  the  last  three  decades,  the 
paper  by  Hale  will  frame  the  subject  of  female  singers  in  a 
historical  context  that  dates  back  to  the  14th  century.  The 
first  written  evidence  of  women  singing  songs  in  the  Sahel 
appears  in  an  Arabic  account  by  Ibn  Battuta,  the  famous 
Berber  traveler  from  Tangiers.  He  visited  the  court  of  Mali 
in  1352  and  later  described  how  male  and  female  profession- 
al singers  remind  the  ruler  of  Mali  of  the  need  to  match  the 
deeds  of  his  ancestors. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  conference  will  be  the  partici- 
pation of  a  group  of  female  singers  from  West  Africa  who 
will  attend  many  of  the  sessions,  offer  their  own  views  on 
the  conference  papers,  and  give  a  concert  on  May  3  in 
Taplin  Auditorium. 

In  addition  to  the  conference  and  concert,  another  out- 
come of  the  collaborative  project  will  be  a  set  of  volumes 
produced  by  Sidikou-Morton  and  Hale.  They  include  a  col- 
lection of  conference  papers,  an  anthology  of  songs  and  a 
synthesis  of  current  research  on  women's  songs  in  the 
Sahel. 


Lion-XL  upgraded,  3  new  visual  computing  facilities  launched 


The  Graduate  Education  and  Research  Services  (GEaRS) 
group,  a  part  of  Information  Technology  Services  (ITS), 
announces  the  deployment  of  several  new,  state-of-the-art 
facilities  that  will  support  the  visual  computing  and  virtual 
reality  needs  of  University  faculty  and  students. 

GEaRS  also  has  recently  completed  a  major  expansion 
of  the  computing  capabilities  of  Penn  Stale's  Lion-XL  clus- 
ter. 

Clusters  (many  computers  networked  together)  are  a 
cost-competitive  approach  to  scientific  and  engineering 
computing  that  offers  computational  speeds  comparable  to 
far  more  expensive  proprietary  computer  systems.  This 
spring,  GEaRS  expanded  its  third-generation  Linux  cluster, 
Lion-XL,  to  176  computing  nodes.  Each  of  the  computing 
node  has  two  of  Intel's  Pentium  Xeon  processors  and  four 
gigabytes  of  memory.  lion-XL  now  has  a  theoretical  peak 
computing  capacity  exceeding  1  TeraFlop  (1  trillion  float- 
ing point  operations  per  second) .  Lion-XL  is  enabling 
research  computations  in  the  areas  of  materials  simulation, 
engineering,  computational  biology  and  chemistry,  mathe- 
matics, meteorology,  physics  and  several  other  disciplines. 
Some  128  nodes  of  lion-XL  have  Quadrics'  high-speed 
interconnect,  thus  making  it  the  largest  installation  of  its 
kind  at  any  U.S.  academic  institution.  GEaRS  also  has 
deployed  storage  technology  from  BlueArc  to  provide 
faster  access  to  data  across  all  of  its  high  performance 
computing  clusters. 

In  addition,  the  GEaRS  group  has  just  completed  the 
deployment  of  three  large  projection-based  facilities  that 
have  been  designed  for  visual  computing,  virtual  reality 
and  telecollaborative  applications  that  meet  a  variety  of 
teaching  and  research  needs  in  the  areas  of  science,  engi- 
neering and  the  design  arts.  The  1TS/SALA  Immersive 
Environments  Lab  (IEL),  in  306  Engineering  Unit  C,  is  a 
partnership  project  between  ITS  and  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Landscape  Architecture.  The  lab  features  three 
surround  screens  using  virtual-reality  based  projection 
techniques.  The  EL's  primary  function  is  to  provide  navi- 
gable large-format  3D  stereo  displays  within  familiar  desk- 
top computing  and  applications  environments.  It  is 
enabling  architects,  chemists,  biologists  and  others  to  dis- 
play their  complex  models  in  3D  stereo  and  use  it  as  an 


The  [TVSALA  Immersive  Environments  Lab  (IEL),  in  306 

Engineering  Unit  C,  is  a  partnership  project  between  ITS 
and  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Landscape 
Architecture. 

effective  teaching  tool  to  explain  complex  structures. 

The  ACCESS  Grid  (AG)  Node,  a  suite  of  cutting-edge 
telecommunications  tools  located  in  140  Computer  Build- 
ing, will  support  large-scale  multiple-location  meetings,  col- 
laborative work  sessions,  seminars,  lectures  and  tutorials. 
The  AG  node,  which  has  been  in  use  for  over  a  month, 
enables  group-to-group  communications  using  multicast 
internetworking,  voice  and  video  teleconferencing,  and 
desktop  applications  sharing  among  multiple  remotely 
located  participants.  The  AG  node  enables  rich  multimedia 
exchanges  among  conference  participants.  This  technolo- 
gy is  being  adopted  and  supported  by  a  large  number  of 
organizations  in  academia  and  industry. 

The  Display  Wall,  located  in  139  Computer  Building, 
uses  scalable  realtime  rendering  techniques  on  a  cluster  of 
12  computers  to  display  high-resolution  images  with  nearly 
10  million  pixels  on  a  6-foot-by- 1 1-foot  large-format  screen. 
The  12-tile  display  makes  it  possible  to  view  fine  detail  in 
complex  visualization  problems. 

For  information  on  using  the  new  GEaRS'  resources, 
visit  the  Web  at  http://gears.aset.psu.edu/. 
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at  middle  latitudes  where  we  get  abundant  rock  expo- 
sure today,"  Wilf  said. 

He  noted  that  often  fossil  hunters  in  the  tropics 
encounter  flooded  areas,  heavy  forest  cover  and  little,  if 
no,  exposed  rock.  Many  Eocene  fossil  sites  in  North 
America  have  been  collected  100  years  or  more.  Lagu- 
na  del  Hunco,  though  known  for  80  years,  is  now  the 
first  of  this  age  from  South  America  to  be  heavily  and 
quantitatively  sampled. 

Quantitative  sampling,  where  every  specimen  is  tal- 
lied and  identified,  allows  sample  size  to  be  taken  into 
account  when  comparing  recovered  diversity.  The  age  of 
the  deposit  also  was  not  well  constrained.  The 
researchers  collected  more  than  1,500  fossils  and 
identified  more  than  100  different  fossil  leaf  species 
including  dicots,  monocots,  conifers,  ginkgophytes, 
cycads  and  ferns.  They  also  identified  a  variety  of 
seeds,  fruit  and  flowers.  In  total,  they  more  than  tripled 
the  known  diversity  of  the  site  in  two  weeks.  Using 
paleomagnetic  dating,  which  uses  the  Earth's  magnetic 


pole  reversals,  and  argon  dating,  which  compares  the 
amounts  of  two  isotopes  of  argonone  of  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  natural  radioactive  decay  of  potassium, 
the  researchers  dated  the  fossils  to  a  half  million-year 
interval  between  52  and  53  million  years  ago.  These 
are  the  first  high-precision  ages  for  the  deposit,  which 
now  can  be  correlated  anywhere  in  the  world. 

There  are  several  Eocene  sites  in  North  America 
where  a  high  diversity  of  plant  species  has  been  identi- 
fied, but  this  results  from  years  of  collecting.  At  Laguna 
del  Hunco,  1,300  dicot  fossils  yielded  90  species  of 
dicots,  while  a  North  American  fossil  location  in 
Wyoming  showed  only  about  30  species  from  about 
2,250  specimens.  The  more  than  5,000  specimens 
collected  at  Chalk  Bluffs,  Calif.,  and  4,000  specimens 
from  Florissant,  Colo.,  produced  fewer  than  50  dicot 
species  at  each  site.  Statistical  projections  show  that 
the  number  of  species  that  may  be  found  at  Laguna 
Del  Hunco  with  further  collecting  is  very  high. 

Andrea  Messer  can  be  reached  at  aeml@psu.edu 
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Jp  Awards 

Continuing  Education  honors  administrator,  staff 


Ron  Filippelli.  associ- 
ate dean  of  adminis- 
tration and  under- 
graduate education  in 
the  College  of  the  Lib- 
eral Arts,  has  been 
honored  with  the 
third  annual  Shirley 
Hendrick  Continuing 
Education  Award  for 
Outstanding  Academ- 
ic Leadership  from  Ron  Filippelli 
Penn  State  Continuing  Kducation. 

The  award  recognizes  an  academic  admin- 
istrator whose  visionary  accomplishments 
have  contributed  significantly  to  the  success  of 
Penn  State's  Continuing  Education  efforts. 

During  an  annual  awards  program.  Contin- 
uing Education  staff  members  also  were  hon- 
ored for  their  contributions  and  commitment  to 
Penn  State  Continuing  Education. 

Melanie  Doebler,  program  resources  man- 
ager from  Outreach  Program  Resources,  won 
the  Continuing  Education  Outstanding  Lead- 
ership Award. 

The  following  Continuing  Education  staff 
members  also  were  honored: 

■  Newcomer  Award,  recognizing  individuals 
who  have  been  with  the  Continuing  Education 
organization  less  than  two  years  and  who  have 
made  significant  contributions  during  that 
time:  Eric  Bergstrom,  director  of  the  Lancast- 
er Center. 

■  Best  Quality  Award,  recognizing  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  improving  the  quality  of 
Continuing  Education  processes:  Marilyn  Sny- 


der, project  assistant.  Outreach  Program 
Development 

■  Creativity  and  Innovation  Award,  recogniz- 
ing creativity  and  innovation  in  the  develop- 
ment or  delivery  of  education  programs,  prod- 
ucts or  services  to  outreach  clients:  Don  Zetlle- 
moyer,  director  of  the  Justice  and  Safety  Insti- 
tute. 

■  Customer  Service  Award,  recognizing  out- 
standing performance  in  meeting  customer 
needs  and  following  through  in  interactions 
with  clients:  Angela  Simparosa,  staff  assistant 
Continuing  Education  at  University  Park. 

■  Exemplary  Program  Award,  recognizing  a 
credit  or  noncredit  program  that  was  out- 
standing in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  audience 
and  the  goals  of  the  outreach  organization: 
Penn  State  Altoona  Summer  Kids'  College  and 
the  William  Penn  Kids'  College,  coordinated 
by  Sherri  McGregor,  education  and  training 
specialist  for  Continuing  Education  at  Penn 
Slate  Altoona,  and  Michael  Corradbio,  area 
representative  for  Continuing  Education  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg. 

■  Making  Life  Better  Award,  recognizing 
exceptional  service  to  one's  community 
beyond  job  responsibilities:  Joann  "Tillie"  Con- 
very,  information  specialist  Conferences  and 
Institutes. 

■  Mentor  Award,  recognizing  commitment 
to  lifelong  learning  through  teaching  and  pro- 
viding guidance  to  colleagues:  Ina  Lubin,  direc- 
tor of  Continuing  Education,  Penn  State 
Wilkes-Bar  re. 

■  Outstanding  Employee  Award,  recognizing 
individuals  who  demonstrate  a  high  quality  of 


work  and  support  for  the  Continuing  Educa- 
tion organization:  Donna  Harpster,  staff  assis- 
tant Penn  State  Altoona  Continuing  Education. 

■  Outstanding  Motivator  Award,  recognizing 
an  individual  whose  positive  attitude  inspires 
others:  Joe  Walk,  instructor,  Management 
Development  Programs  and  Services. 

■  Rainmaker  Award,  recognizing  academic 
administrators  whose  visionary  accomplish- 
ments have  contributed  significantly  to  the 
success  of  Penn  State's  outreach  efforts: 
Angelique  Caffrey,  senior  client  development 
representative.  Continuing  Education  office  in 
Williamsport 

■  Outstanding  Part-time  Teaching  Award,  rec- 
ognizing a  Continuing  Education  faculty  mem- 
ber who  exemplifies  and  encourages  enthusi- 
asm in  teaching  and  who  demonstrates  knowl- 
edge of  specialized  expertise:  John  Park,  asso- 
ciate director.  Management  Development  Pro- 
grams and  Services. 

■  Outstanding  Full-time  Teaching  Award,  rec 
ognizing  a  Continuing  Education  faculty  mem 
ber  who  exemplifies  and  encourages  enthusi- 
asm in  teaching  and  who  demonstrates  knowl- 
edge of  specialized  expertise:  Donald  Turner, 
assistant  professor.  Management  Development 
Programs  and  Services. 

■  Team  Award,  recognizing  teamwork  that 
has  contributed  significantly  to  accomplishing 
the  goals  of  the  outreach  organization:  The 
2002  Rural  Women's  Health  Conference  Plan- 
ning Team,  including  Rebecca  Beatty,  associate 
director,  Continuing  Education  at  University 
Park;  Mona  Counts,  associate  professor  of 
nursing.  School  of  Nursing.  Penn  State  Fayette; 
Katie  Frieden,  conference  planner,  Confer- 


Harrisburg  honors  outstanding  faculty,  staff 


Five  Penn  State  Harrisburg  employees  were 
presented  honors  at  the  2003  campus  Fac- 
ulty and  Staff  Recognition  Program. 
The  award  winners  are: 

■  Jennifer  Dimeler,  library  administra- 
tive assistant  Staff  Service  Award; 

■  Parag  C.  Pendharkar,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  information  systems.  Award  for 
Research  and  Creative  Accomplishments; 

■  Louise  E.  Hoffman,  associate  profes- 
sor of  humanities  and  history,  Faculty 
Award  for  Service; 

■  Cheri  L.  Ross,  associate  professor  of 
humanities  and  English,  Award  for  Excel- 
lence in  Teaching;  and 

■  Linda  M.  Null,  assistant  professor  of 
computer  science,  Kathryn  Towns  Women's 
History  Month  Award. 

Dimeler  was  honored  for  her  excellent 
service  to  students,  faculty,  staff  and  com- 
munity visitors  to  the  library  and  for  her 
dedication  in  supporting  events  on  campus. 

Both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Pend- 
harkar's  work  were  singled  out  in  present- 
ing him  with  his  award.  His  publications 


include  more  than  35 
refereed  journal  arti- 
cles and  more  than 
40  refereed  confer- 
ence proceedings. 

Hoffman  was  cited 
for  a  lengthy  list  of 
service  roles  on  high- 
profile  committees 
and  task  forces  and 
for  her  role  in  leading 
the  School  of  Human-  Unda  M.  Null 
ities  through  a  signifi- 
cant period  of  change. 

Ross,  who  consistently  draws  praise  from 
current  and  former  students,  has  taught  an 
impressive  array  of  courses  in  the  past  three 
years  in  humanities,  literature,  education, 
English,  American  studies  and  women's  stud- 
ies. 

Null's  nomination  was  noteworthy  in  that  it 
was  the  first  time  a  group  of  students  worked 
together  to  pay  tribute  to  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty. Her  efforts  to  recruit  and  retain  women 
in  the  computer  science  program  were  cited. 


Jennifer  Dimeler 


ences  and  Institutes;  Peggy  Hoover,  staff  assis- 
tant, College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment; Susan  Hoover,  assistant  director  for  Out- 
reach, Gerontology  Center,  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Development  Susan  LeWay,  proj- 
ect development  specialist  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Development  Tracy  Miller,  area 
representative,  College  of  Medicine;  Stephanie 
Tyworth,  program  resource  manager,  Out- 
reach and  Cooperative  Extension;  Ann  Ward, 
regional  director,  Appalachia  Cancer  Network; 
Lisa  Davis,  director,  Pennsylvania  Office  of 
Rural  Health;  Marilyn  Corbin,  assistant  direc- 
tor, Cooperative  Extension  and  state  program 
leader  for  Children,  Youth  and  Families;  Fred 
Vondracek,  associate  dean  for  Undergraduate 
Studies  and  Outreach,  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development  Heidi  Watson,  program 
development  specialist  Outreach  and  Cooper- 
ative Extension;  Audrey  Maretzki,  professor  of 
food  sciences  and  nutrition.  College  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences;  Luanne  Thorndyke,  associ- 
ate dean  for  professional  development  and 
associate  professor  of  medicine,  College  of 
Medicine;  Helen  Wright  professor  of  nutrition. 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Development; 
and  Carol  Gold,  research  scientist  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development 

■  Learner  Advocate  Award,  recognizing  an 
individual  who  consistently  demonstrates  a 
commitment  to  meeting  the  needs  of  spe- 
cific audiences  and  advocates  for  programs 
and  services  adapted  to  these  groups:  Jean 
Duffy,  assistant  director  of  student  services 
and  advising  for  Continuing  Education  at 
University  Park. 

Multicultural  Resource 
Center  presents  awards 

The  Multicultural  Resource  Center  honored 
University  faculty/staff  and  senior  students 
of  color  during  its  annual  awards  reception 
held  recently  in  Old  Main  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

Faculty/staff  awards  are  presented  to 
those  who  have  consistently  promoted  mul- 
ticulturalism  and  demonstrated  concern  for 
and  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  students  of 
color. 

Honored  were:  Elaine  Richardson, 
assistant  professor  of  English  and  applied 
linguistics;  Maria  Schmidt,  director  of 
multicultural  student  services;  and  Keith 
Wilson,  assistant  professor  of  education. 


Louise  E.  Hoffman 


PENN  STATERS 


For  the  most  recent  list  of  Penn  Staters, 
check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/ 
arch  ives/intercom_2003/Mayl/ 
pennstaters.html. 
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President  Graham  B.  Spanier  applauds  as  flashcards  show  the  final  tally  for  the  Grand 
Destiny  Campaign. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

Grand  Destiny 

Continued  from  page  i 

benefit  from  privately  funded  student  aid. 

■  Graduate  student  support:  $60  million, 
creating  188  new  scholarship,  fellowship  or 
assistantship  funds,  and  90  additional  schol- 
arship funds  that  can  support  either  under- 
graduate or  graduate  students. 

■  Faculty  support:  $173  million,  boosting 
the  number  of  endowed  chairs,  professor- 
ships and  faculty  fellowships  from  161  in 
1996  to  290  today.  Such  endowments  enable 
Penn  State  to  recruit  and  retain  world-class 
teachers  and  researchers. 

■  Program  support:  $225  million,  for 
activities  as  diverse  as  the  University 
Libraries,  the  performing  and  fine  arts,  the 
World  Campus  and  outreach  learning,  and 
centers  and  institutes  across  the  University. 

Beyond  these  four  areas,  donors  also 
designated  gifts  for  such  initiatives  as 
research  projects,  equipment  and  other  in- 
kind  gifts,  and  facilities. 

In  the  facilities  category  alone,  cam- 
paign support  —  sometimes  combined  with 
University  and  state  funds  —  has  made  pos- 
sible the  construction  or  renovation  of 
more  than  35  structures  on  12  Penn  State 
campuses.  Those  facilities  have  added,  or 
will  add  when  completed,  2.6  million  square 
feet  of  space. 

Spanier  pointed  to  two  significant  and 
related  overall  campaign  accomplishments 
in  addition  to  dollars  raised. 

"First,  the  campaign  has  made  philan- 
thropy an  integral  part  of  the  culture  at 
Penn  State,"  he  noted.  "Our  alumni  and 
friends,  as  well  as  our  own  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, are  now  keenly  aware  that  private 
support  gives  Penn  State  the  resources  that 
are  available  nowhere  else. 

"Second,  nearly  165,000  individuals  and 
organizations  made  gifts  to  Penn  State  for 
the  first  time  during  the  campaign,  which 
broadens  the  base  of  philanthropic  support 
the  University  can  depend  on  in  the  future." 

First-time  donors  accounted  for  about  53 
percent  of  the  grand  total  of  312,000  cam- 
paign donors. 

According  to  Edward  R.  Hintz,  who 
served  as  the  campaign's  first  volunteer 


chairman  (1996-2001)  and  who  is  currently 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  nearly 
290,000  Penn  State  alumni  and  other  indi- 
viduals made  gifts  during  the  campaign. 
Gifts  also  came  from  about  22,000  corpora- 
tions, foundations  and  other  organizations. 

Hintz  singled  out  the  generosity  of  two 
groups  for  special  praise. 

"Some  53  percent  of  all  University  facul- 
ty and  staff  members  made  campaign  gifts 
totaling  $40  million,"  he  noted.  "In  addition, 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  made 
commitments  totaling  $85  million.  This 
generosity  was  a  powerful  inspiration  for 
alumni  and  for  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions outside  the  immediate  Penn  State 
community." 

Hintz  is  a  1959  Penn  State  graduate  and 
is  chairman  of  the  Wall  Street  investment 
firm  of  Hintz,  Holman  and  Robillard. 

James  S.  Broadhurst,  who  became  cam- 
paign chair  in  2001,  also  lauded  the  600  vol- 
unteers who  provided  leadership  for  the 
fund-raising  effort 

"These  men  and  women  worked  on  the 
front  lines  of  the  campaign  and  did  a  superb 
job  in  presenting  the  case  for  philanthropy's 
importance  to  Penn  State's  future,"  he  said. 
'They  led  by  example  —  their  own  gen- 
erosity and  their  tireless  dedication  to  our 
campaign  played  an  extremely  instrumen- 
tal role  in  our  success." 

Broadhurst  is  a  1965  Penn  State  gradu- 
ate and  chairman  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Pittsburgh-based  Eafn  Park  Hospi- 
tality Group. 

Spanier  noted  that  the  University's  fund- 
raising  efforts  would  not  cease  with  the  end 
of  the  campaign. 

"The  hard  work  of  making  the  world  and 
Penn  State  a  better  place  is  never  over  for 
those  who  care  about  the  future,"  he  said. 
"We  will  continue  to  vigorously  seek  private 
support  so  that  the  University  can  meet  its 
obligations  to  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
and  beyond  in  years  to  come." 

Go  to  http://www.giveto.psu.edu/ 
agranddestiny  for  more  detailed  information 
about  campaign  giving  through  April  26. 


EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS  UPDATES 


The  Office  of  Human  Resources  has  a 
number  of  benefits  updates. 

Multiple  Service  Election  for  SERS 

SERS  participants  who  have  rendered 
service  with  a  Pennsylvania  public  school 
may  elect  multiple  service.  Multiple  serv- 
ice is  the  crediting  of  state  service  with 
prior  Pennsylvania  Public  School  service 
for  receipt  of  a  combined  benefit  at  the 
time  of  retirement.  Service  rendered  as  a 
school  teacher,  bus  driver  administrator 
or  office  staff  may  qualify. 

Historically,  SERS  participants  were 
given  one  opportunity  to  elect  mulliple 
service  at  the  time  that  they  enrolled  in 
SERS.  Act  2001-9  provides  SERS  partici- 
pants who  may  have  failed  to  make  a  mul- 
tiple service  election  one  last  opportunity 
to  do  so.  The  act  allows  active  contribut- 
ing members  of  the  State  Employees' 
Retirement  System  to  elect  multiple  serv- 
ice before  Dec.  31. 

Requests  for  Multiple  Service  forms 
were  included  with  the  recent  annual 
SERS  statement.  Forms  also  are  available 
by  contacting  the  SERS  office  at  (800) 
633-5641  or  the  form  can  be  downloaded 
from  the  SERS  Web  site  at 
http://www.sers.state.pa.us/. 

HIPAA  privacy  notices 

The  Health  Insurance  Portability  and 
Accessibility  Act  (HIPAA)  requires  health- 
plan  providers  and  health  plans  to  comply 
with  the  privacy  regulations  included  in 
the  legislation.  In  addition  to  establishing 
procedures  to  safeguard  medical  and  per- 
sonal information,  providers  and  health 
plans  are  required  to  provide  participants 
with  a  written  notice  of  the  privacy  prac- 
tices. These  notices  describe  how  medical 
and  personal  information  about  you  may 
be  used  and  disclosed  and  how  you  can 
get  access  to  this  information. 

Since  federal  law  requires  each  plan  to 
provide  this  form,  most  employees  will 
receive  more  than  one  privacy  notice. 
Questions  regarding  the  HIPAA  privacy 
notification  should  be  directed  to  the 
Employee  Benefits  Division  at  (814)  865- 
1473  or  to  Penn  State  University  Privacy 
Office,  201  Old  Main,  University  Park,  PA 
16802,  (814)  863-3049. 

Employee  Assistance  Plan  (EAP) 
now  includes  financial  services 

Participants  in  the  Penn  State  EAP  who 
may  be  experiencing  some  financial  con- 
cerns, may  contact  Value  Options  for 
assistance.  These  financial  concerns  can 


include  debt  problems,  retirement  plan- 
ning, family  budgeting  and  other  personal 
financial  issues. 

Through  this  service,  participants 
receive  consultation  and  counseling  with  a 
financial  planner.  Consultations  are  pro- 
vided through  a  vendor  relationship  with 
Consolidated  Legal  Concepts,  Inc.  (CLC), 
a  Roseville,  Calif.-based  company.  All  calls 
are  routed  through  the  PSU  Value 
Options  EAP  number,  (866)  749-1735.  If  a 
caller  indicates  a  need  for  financial  consul- 
tation, the  Value  Options  representative 
will  connect  him  or  her  with  a  specialist  at 
CLC.  The  CLC  specialist  will  provide  gen- 
eral information,  available  resources  and 
assist  with  budget  and  goal  development. 
These  services  do  not  include  investment 
advice. 

Life  Events  Web  page 

In  many  situations,  such  as  changes  in 
family  relationships  and  changes  in 
employment,  there  are  University  offices, 
benefits,  policies  or  other  programs  that 
provide  guidance  or  assistance.  In  an 
effort  to  provide  a  single  source  of  infor- 
mation, the  Life  Events  Web  page  was 
developed.  Located  on  the  Office  of 
Human  Resources  Web  site  at 
http://www.ohr.psu. I'ltii/tifei'vents/index. 
html,  the  Life  Events  page  is  designed  to 
answer  the  most  commonly  asked  ques- 
tions for  those  beginning  their  Penn  State 
career,  those  contemplating  retirement 
and  family  status  changes. 

Park  and  walk,  walk,  walk 

Health  Matters,  in  the  Office  of  Human 
Resources,  is  launching  a  new  program 
this  fall  called  "Park  and  Walk.  Walk, 
Walk."  Participants  will  use  pedometers  to 
track  the  steps  they  take  each  day  for 
eight  weeks. 

Using  a  pedometer  to  track  steps  taken 
throughout  the  day  helps  raise  awareness 
of  one's  current  activity  level  and  enables 
a  person  to  set  goals  for  improving  activi- 
ty. 

Staff  and  faculty  interested  in  learning 
more  about  the  program  should  call 
Health  Matters  at  (814)  865-3085  or  visit 
the  Health  Matters  Web  site  at 
http://www.ohr.psu.edu/heatth/home.htm. 
Information  also  will  be  included  in  the 
Fall  2003  Health  Matters  program  book- 
let. The  program  fee  will  depend  upon  the 
choice  of  pedometer  and  will  range  from 
$41  to  $53.  The  fee  includes  a  pedometer, 
a  step  tracking  log  and  the  required  train- 
ing session. 


PROMOTIONS 


For  the  most  recent  list  of  Promotions,     archives/intercom _2003/Mayl/ 
check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/     promotions.html. 
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4  win  national  environmental  scholarship 


The  Morris  K.  Udall  Foundation  awarded 
four  students  undergraduate  scholarships 
for  the  2003-2004  academic  year.  The  schol- 
arship is  the  preeminent  undergraduate 
environmental  scholarship  supported  by 
the  federal  government 

Nationally.  80  American  junior  and  sen- 
ior undergraduates  receive  scholarships  up 
to  $5,000  to  encourage  their  work  in  fields 
related  to  the  environment.  Each  year, 
American  universities  submit  up  to  six 
nominees.  Nominations  are  based  on  indi- 
vidual commitment  and  outstanding  poten- 
tial to  make  a  significant  contribution  in  a 
career  related  to  environment 

The  Morris  K.  Udall  Foundation  also 
awards  scholarships  to  Native  American 
and  Alaska  Natives  in  fields  related  to 
health  care  or  tribal  policy. 

Penn  State  and  Yale  University  won  the 
most  full  awards,  with  four  of  the  six  nomi- 
nees receiving  awards. 

Two  of  the  four  Penn  State  awardees  are 
students  in  the  department  of  Landscape 
Architecture.  They  are  the  first  in  their  field 
to  receive  the  Udall  scholarship. 

The  University's  winners  are: 

■  Tressa  Gibbard.  junior,  environmental 
resource  management  Gibbard  works  with 
programs  that  inspire  new,  ecologically 
responsible  mind-sets  and  implement  sus- 
tainable practices.  She  is  involved  with 
Penn  State's  Green  Destiny  Council  and 
served  as  director  of  environmental  affairs 
for  the  Undergraduate  Student  Govern- 
ment Gibbard  will  spend  her  senior  year  in 
Madagascar  to  study  ecology  and  conser- 
vation strategies.  She  also  will  conduct 
independent  research  on  urban  agriculture 
in  Madagascar.  She  anticipates  a  career  in 
environmental  planning  developing  and 
spreading  urban  agriculture. 

■  Jesse  Hunting,  junior,  landscape  archi- 
tecture. Hunting  works  to  promote  healthy 
and  sustainable  inner-city  communities.  He 


has  teamed  up  with  residents  of  Allison  Hill 
in  Harrisburg  to  help  transform  a  cluster  of 
vacant  lots  into  a  community  park.  Hunting 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Communi- 
ty Service  Award  by  the  city  of  Harrisburg 
for  his  work  with  the  city's  disadvantaged 
youth.  His  career  goals  are  to  complete  his 
degree  in  landscape  architecture  and  to 
pursue  graduate  studies  in  city  planning 
and  finance. 

■  Matt  McMahon,  junior,  landscape 
architecture  and  biology,  ecology  option. 
Through  his  designs,  McMahon  works  to 
biologically  restore  landscapes,  to  engage 
and  stimulate  people,  and  to  provoke  con- 
templation of  their  relationship  with  the  nat- 
ural world.  McMahon  interned  at  a  Boston 
design  firm,  Hargreaves  Associates.  Cur- 
rently he  is  in  Rome  studying  urban  design; 
he  will  work  in  Germany  this  summer. 
McMahon  plans  to  become  a  leader  and 
educator  in  the  profession  of  landscape 
architecture,  with  an  effort  to  resurrect  the 
forgotten  bonds  between  human  culture 
and  the  environment 

■  Kerry  Pratt  junior,  chemistry,  envi- 
ronmental option,  with  a  watersheds  minor. 
Using  a  multifaceted  approach  to  environ- 
mental problems,  Pratt  plans  to  develop 
functional  products  that  are  both  economi- 
cally feasible  and  environmentally  benign. 
In  the  past  year  she  has  conducted  inter- 
national environmental  chemistry  research 
and  environmental  chemistry,  as  well  as 
environmental  outreach  with  the  Girl 
Scouts.  Her  career  plans  are  to  complete  a 
doctorate  in  chemistry  and  to  conduct  orig- 
inal chemical  research  either  in  industry  or 
as  a  professor. 

The  Morris  K.  Udall  Scholarship  and 
Excellence  in  National  Environmental  Poli- 
cy Foundation  was  authorized  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  1992  to  honor  former  Con- 
gressman Morris  King  Udall  and  his  lega- 
cy of  public  service. 


ComRadio  gives  students  hands-on  experience 


A  collaboration  between  the  College  of 
Communications  and  Information  Technol- 
ogy Services  has  created  ComRadio,  a  new, 
Internet-based  radio  station,  that  will  pro- 
vide Penn  State  communications  students 
the  opportunity  to  gain  practical  broadcast- 
ing experience. 

Broadcasts  on  a  variety  of  themes,  plus 
news  and  information  from  Associated 
Press  Radio,  are  available  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week  via  streaming  audio  on 
the  Web  at  http://www.comm.psu.edu.  In 
the  future,  broadcasts  also  will  be  carried 
on  cable  television  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

Along  with  valuable  experience  for  stu- 


dents, ComRadio  provides  timely  news  and 
information  for  faculty,  staff,  students  and 
anyone  beyond  Penn  State  with  Internet 
access.  Initial  programming  includes  news 
talk  and  public  affairs  shows  as  well  as 
sports  talk  and  sports  coverage. 

The  Web-based  radio  station  also  has  an 
agreement  to  carry  a  number  of  minor 
league  baseball  games  featuring  the 
Altoona  Curve  this  summer.  Currently, 
about  65  students  are  involved  and  instruc- 
tor Jeff  Brown  serves  as  general  manager 
for  ComRadio. 

For  more  information,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.  comm.psu.  edu/news/ 
comradio4-03.html. 


Faculty  Senate  takes  action  on  several  policies 


In  its  final  meeting  for  2002-03,  die  Faculty 
Senate  last  week  changed  or  revised  policies 
related  to  auditing  courses,  athletic  competi- 
tion and  the  privacy  of  employees  and  stu- 
dents. 

The  Senate  also  voted  down  recommen- 
dations from  an  advisory/ consultative  report 
on  defining  grading  standards,  and  recog- 
nized incoming  senators  and  officers  for  2003- 
04. 

The  change  to  Policy  34-68  (Auditing  a 
Course),  to  be  implemented  this  summer, 
means  that  credits  from  audited  courses  will 
no  longer  be  used  in  the  determination  of  a 
student's  full-time  status.  The  change  does  not 
affect  the  calculation  of  tuition. 

The  revision  to  Senate  Policy  67-00  (Ath- 
letic Competition),  also  to  be  implemented 
this  summer,  formalizes  the  tradition  that  pro- 
visional, non-degree  regular  and  non-degree 
conditional  students  are  not  eligible  to  prac- 
tice for  or  compete  in  intercollegiate  athletics 
contests.  The  policy  applies  to  both  Universi- 
ty Park  and  non-University  Park  locations. 

The  revision  to  Policy  AD  53  (Privacy 
Statement)  will,  upon  approval  by  the  presi- 
dent define  the  position  of  the  University  on 
the  use  of  video  surveillance  cameras  in  Uni- 
versity spaces.  The  revised  policy  states  in 
part  that  "In  general,  audio  recording  or  video 
surveillance  of  laboratories,  classrooms,  des- 
ignated meeting  and  conference  rooms,  indi- 
vidually assigned  offices,  and  personal  resi- 
dences shall  not  be  permitted  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  employee  or  student  to  which  the 
facility  is  assigned."  Exceptions  may  be  made 
in  certain  situations  without  the  knowledge  or 
approval  of  individuals  being  monitored  by 
persons  with  legal  or  University  regulatory 
authority,  after  consultation  with  die  appro- 
priate administrators,  including  situations  in 


which  immediate  access  is  vital  or  an  ongoing 
criminal  investigation  is  being  conducted. 

The  Senate  did  not  approve  three  recom- 
mendations from  an  advisory/consultative 
report  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Under- 
graduate Education  concerning  annual  grade 
distribution  trends.  The  report, 
found  at  http://www.psu.edu/ufs/agenda/ 
mar2503agn/mar25-03agn.html#AppendixE, 
presents  evidence  of  a  steady  increase  in  the 
grade  point  average  for  University  students 
over  the  past  15  years.  In  part  the  recom- 
mendations called  for  the  continued  assign- 
ment of  grades  based  solely  on  instructors' 
judgment  in  concert  with  University  stan- 
dards; administrative  encouragement  for 
defining  and  implementing  standards  within 
academic  programs  to  achieve  one  of  four 
visions  for  changing  the  current  grade  distri- 
bution trend;  and  monitoring  of  grade 
changes  over  time  so  that  remedies  may  be 
applied  in  cases  where  standards  have  been 
compromised. 

In  other  business,  the  senators  discussed 
the  second  interim  report  of  the  Senate  Sell 
Study  Committee  on  a  concept  for  restructur- 
ing and  for  improving  the  operation  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Senate.  Various  changes  are 
under  consideration,  including  eliminating  the 
Senate  Council  in  favor  of  two  smaller  councils 
on  undergraduate  and  academics/resources 
matters,  establishing  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee, revising  the  structure  of  Senate  coun- 
cils/committees, altering  the  size  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  term  length  for  senators,  and 
improving  coordination  and  communication 
between  the  Senate  and  Graduate  Council. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Faculty 
Senate  will  be  held  at  1:30  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Sept  16,  in  Room  112  Kern  Graduate  Build- 
ing. 


APPOINTMENTS 

The  following  people 
were  recently  appointed 
to  new  positions  at  the 
University: 

■  Yakov  Pesin,  distin- 
guished professor  of 
mathematics;  and 

■  Jill    Landesberg-    yakov  Pesin 
Boyle,  vice  president  for 


Jill  Landesberg- 
Boyle 


student  affairs  at  Penn- 
sylvania College  of  Tech- 
nology. 

For  details,  check  the 
Web  at  http://www.psu. 
edu/ur/ archives/ 
intercom_2003/ 
Mayl/appointments. 
html 


BOOK  SHELF 

The  following  faculty  and  staff  recently  pub- 
lished books: 

■  Paige  Andrew,  maps  cataloging  librari- 
an. Cataloging  Sheet  Maps:  The  Basics, 
Haworth  Press; 

■  John  W.  Bagby,  professor  of  informa- 
tion sciences  and  technology,  Cyberlaw 
Handbook  for  eCommerce,  published  by 
West  Publishing  Co.; 

■  Jeff  Edmunds,  cataloging  specialist  in 
the  University  Libraries,  La  ressemblance 


suivi  de  La  feintise,  a  book  of  short  stories 
published  by  Les  Impressions  Nouvelles  in 
Paris,  France.;  and 

■  Ian  Marshall,  professor  of  English  and 
environmental  studies  at  Penn  State 
Altoona,  Peak  Experiences:  Walking  Medita- 
tions on  Literature,  Nature  and  Need,  pub- 
lished by  University  of  Virginia  Press,  2003. 

For    details,    check    the    Web    at 
http://www.psu.  edu/ur/archives/ 
intercom_2003/Mayl/bookshelf.html. 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


Recitals 

The  School  of  Music  has  scheduled  the 
following  recitals  for  University  Park  cam- 
pus: 

■  Friday,  May  2:  noon,  String  Chamber 
Concert,  Esber  Recital  Hall;  and 

■  Sunday,  May  4:  8  p.m.  Ann  Marie 
Rigler,  organ,  faculty  recital,  110  Music 
Building  I. 

Poetry  reading 

"A  Gathering  of  the  Arts,"  the  Pennsylva- 
nia College  of  Technology  Library's 
Fourth  Annual  Poetry  Reading,  will  be 
presented  Tuesday,  May  6,  at  the  college. 

The  "Gathering"  will  be  held  from  1  to 
2:30  p.m.  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Learning 
Resources  Center.  The  event  is  free  to  the 
public. 

The  program  will  include  music,  origi- 
nal poetry  and  a  graphic-arts  display  per- 
formed and  presented  by  students,  staff 
and  faculty. 

For  information  about  the  Penn  College 
Library,  call  (570)  327-4523,  or  visit 
http://www.pct.edu/library/  on  the  Web. 

Orchestra  concert 

The  Pennsylvania  Centre  Chamber 
Orchestra,  conducted  by  Douglas  Meyer, 
will  present  a  concert,  "Masters  of  the 
Arts,"  at  8  p.m.  Saturday,  May  10,  in  the 
Esber  Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

Tickets  cost  $20  for  adults,  $18  for  sen- 
iors, $10  for  students  and  $6  for  children 
under  12.  Tickets  are  available  at  the 
orchestra  office  and  at  the  door. 

For  information,  call  Kristina  Roberts 
at  (814)  234-8313. 

CPA  season  announced 

The  Nittany  Valley  debut  of  "Miss  Saigon," 
a  concert  by  London's  Royal  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  with  pianist  Garrick  Ohlsson  and 
two  performances  of  Shakespeare's  "Othel- 
lo" by  Guthrie  Theater  highlight  the  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  2003-2004  season. 
Series  subscriptions,  featuring  discount 
prices,  go  on  sale  this  month. 

For  tickets,  information  or  a  season 
brochure,  contact  the  Arts  Ticket  Center  at 
(814)  863-0255  or  (800)  ARTS-TfX,  or  check 
the  Web  at  http://www.cpa.psu.edu/. 

The  schedule  follows.  Performances 
are  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  unless  oth- 
erwise indicated.  Performances,  dates  and 
times  are  subject  to  change. 

■  "The  Music  Man,"  7:30  p.m.  Oct  2; 

■  Bruce  Sledge,  tenor,  7:30  p.m.  Oct  8, 
Esber  Recital  Hall; 

■  "Miss  Nelson  is  Missing,"  Omaha 
Theater  Company  for  Young  People,  2 
p.m.  Oct.  19; 

■  Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  Richard 


— 


nEiL  Simon's 


"Broadway  Bound,"  by  Neil  Simon,  opens  up  the  summer  theatre  season  with  2  p.t 
7:30  p.m.  and  8  p.m.  show  times  beginning  June  2  in  the  Penn  State  Downtown 
Theatre  Center.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 


Egarr,  harpsichord,  7:30  p.m.  Oct  22, 
Schwab  Auditorium; 

■  Path'  Austin  and  the  Count  Basie 
Orchestra,  A  Tribute  to  Ella  Fitzgerald,  7:30 
p.m.  Oct  23; 

■  Drummers  of  West  Africa,  7:30  p.m. 
Oct  28; 

■  Linda  Eder,  7:30  p.m.  Nov.  5; 

■  Zehetmair  Quartet,  7:30  p.m.  Nov.  11, 
Schwab  Auditorium; 

■  "The  Mystery  of  King  Tut"  Theatre- 
works/USA,  2  p.m.  Nov.  16; 

■  Cassandra  Wilson,  7:30  p.m.  Nov.  18; 

■  Krasnoyarsk  Dance  Company  of 
Siberia,  7:30  p.m.  Nov.  20; 

■  'The  Nutcracker,"  Louisville  Ballet  8 
p.m.  Dec.  5  and  2  p.m.  Dec.  6; 

■  "Handel's  Messiah,"  State  College 
Choral  Society  and  Nittany  Valley  Sympho- 
ny, 2  p.m.  Dec.  14; 

■  "Miss  Saigon,"  7:30  p.m.  Jan.  21  and  22, 
8  p.m.  Jan.  23,  and  2  and  8  p.m.  Jan.  24; 

■  Chi,  acrobats  from  China,  7:30  p.m. 
Jan.  28; 

■  "Kiss  Me  Kate,"  7:30  p.m.  Jan.  29;     - 


■  Tosca,"  Russian  State  Opera,  8  p.m. 
Jan.  31; 

■  "Sound  Stage,"  Zeitgeist  with  Paul 
Dresher,  7:30  p.m.  Feb.  3 

■  Leila  Josefowicz,  violin,  7:30  p.m.  Feb. 
5,  Schwab  Auditorium; 

■  Newport  Jazz  Festival,  50th  Anniver- 
sary Tour,  7:30  p.m.  Feb.  10; 

■  Bela  Fleck  and  Edgar  Meyer,  7:30  p.m. 
Feb.  12; 

■  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Daniele 
Gatti,  music  director,  Garrick  Ohlsson, 
piano,  7:30  p.m.  Feb.  17; 

■  Dayton  Contemporary  Dance  Compa- 
ny, The  Flight  Project  7:30  p.m.  Feb.  24; 

■  "Seussical  the  Musical,"  2  p.m.  Feb.  29; 

■  'The  Mikado,"  Carl  Rosa  Opera,  7:30 
p.m.  March  18; 

■  "Othello,"  Guthrie  Theater,  8  p.m. 
March  26  and  8  p.m.  March  27; 

■  Wynton  Marsalis  Septet  7:30  p.m.  April 
1; 

■  Dawn  Upshaw,  soprano,  7:30  p.m.  April 
7,  Schwab  Auditorium;  and 

■  'The  Sound  of  Music,"  7:30  p.m.  April 
14. 
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UNIVERSITY  PARK 
CALENDAR 

May  2  -  June  11 
SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Saturday,  May  10 

The  Neon  Circus  and  Wild  West  Show,  wrth 
Brooks  and  Dunn,  Rascal  Flatts,  8rad  Pals- 
ley,  Aaron  Lines,  Jeff  Bates  and  Cledus  T. 
Judd,  3  p.m..  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center.  For 
tickets,  call  (814)  865-5555. 

Friday,  May  16 

Commencement,  through  May  17. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  May  2 

String  Chamber  Concert,  noon,  Esber  Recital 
Mall 

Sunday,  May  4 

Ann  Marie  Rigler,  organ,  faculty  recital,  8  p.m., 
110  Music  I. 

Saturday,  May  10 

The  Pennsylvania  Centre  Chamber  Orchestra, 
"Masters  of  the  Arts,"  Douglas  Meyer,  con- 
ductor, 8  p.m.,  Esber  Recital  Hall.  For  tick- 
ets, call  (814)  234-8313. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  May  2 

Hans  Oechsner  on  "Secondary  Neutral  Mass 
Spectrometry  —  New  Developments  and 
Applications,"  2:30  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Labo- 
ratory. 

Lori  Woods  on  "Analysis  of  Mammalian  Cells 
with  Electrophoresis  in  Nanometer  Inner 
Diameter  Capillaries,"  4  p.m.,  S5  Osmond 
Laboratory. 

Tuesday,  May  6 

George  Mauner  on  "American  Vigor  in  Rodin's 
Paris:  George  Grey  Barnard's  The  Two 
Natures,"  5:30  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditori- 
um, Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 

Wednesday,  May  7 

John  Marohn  on  "Using  Cantilevers  to  Detect 
NMR  and  Study  Organic  Electronic  Materi- 
als," 2  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Wednesday,  May  14 

Jeanne  Pemberton  on  "Emersion  Spectroscopy 
of  Solid-Liquid  Interfaces:  Toward  a  Molecu- 
lar Description  of  Wetting,"  11:15  a.m.,  S5 
Osmond  Laboratory. 

Bill  Ritzman  on  "10  Commandments  of  Com- 
municating with  Persons  with  Disabilities," 
12:10  to  1:10  p.m.,  Hintz  Family  Alumni 
Center.  To  register,  e-mail  tll8@psu.edu. 

Thursday,  May  15 

"The  Link  Between  Plants,  Art  and  the  Healing 
of  Cancer,"  3:30  to  5  p.m.,  129  HUB-Robe- 
son  Center. 

Friday,  May  16 

Hongwei  Xu  on  "High  Throughput  Analysis  with 
Optically  Gated  Sample  Introduction  on 
MicroCE  Chips,"  11:15  a.m.,  S5  Osmond 
Laboratory. 

Wednesday,  May  28 

Bob  Kennedy  on  "High-Speed  Electrophoresis: 
New  Roles  in  Neurochemical  Monitoring, 
Affinity  Screening  and  Clinical  Assays," 
11:15  a.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Wednesday,  June  11 

Erin  Rehrig  on  "Overcoming  the  Technology  Fear 
Factor,"  12:10  to  1:10  p.m.,  141  Computer. 
To  register,  e-mail  tll8@psu.edu. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities, 
including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a  detailed 
listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes' 
conferences,  visit  the  Web  at  http://www. 
outreach.psu.  edu/conferences.html. 
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Spiritual 

Continued  from  page  i 
development  of  sound  morals,  ethics  and 
community  values.  As  a  result,  the  Universi- 
ty is  pioneering  a  movement  among  a  grow- 
ing number  of  private  and  public  universities 
across  the  United  Slates  committed  to  estab- 
lishing authentic,  multi-faith  religious  centers 
where  students  of  all  faiths  can  worship 
under  one  roof. 

The  Frank  and  Sylvia  Pasquerilla  Spiritu- 
al Center,  built  entirely  through  the  gener- 
ous gifts  of  private  contributors,  joins  the 
Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  to  serve 
that  need  at  University  Park.  The  University 
also  has  active  religious  communities  on  sev- 
eral other  campuses. 

The  Smith  Chapel  at  Penn  State  Erie  is  a 
multi-faith  worship  space  featuring  the  Floyd 
and  Juanita  Smith  Carillon.  The  chapel  is 
home  for  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  Cam- 
pus Ministry  and  for  the  Center  for  Service 
Leadership,  which  coordinates  the  outreach 
and  service  projects  of  the  students.  It  has 
moveable  seating  for  up  to  180  people. 

The  Edith  Davis  Eve  Chapel  at  Penn  State 
Altoona  is  available  for  use  by  all  faiths  and 
contains  a  sanctuary  with  an  all-faiths  altar, 
organ  and  choir  loft.  The  building  also  con- 
tains office  space,  a  social  meeting  room  and 
a  circular  lower,  approximately  65  feet  high 
with  a  50-bell-carillon. 

The  Emmanuel  Chapel  at  Mont  Alto  was 
built  in  1854  and  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
worship  site  of  well-known  abolitionist  John 
Brown.  In  1992,  Penn  State  Mont  Alto  pur- 
chased the  chapel  for  Si  from  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Central  Pennsylvania.  The  chapel, 
reopened  in  May  2000,  now  is  used  for  wor- 
ship services  on  Sundays,  as  well  as  class- 
room space  and  meeting  space  for  student 
organizations. 

The  Interfaith  Chapel  at  Hershey  Medical 
Center  features  niche  areas  for  the  Muslim, 
Jewish  and  Christian  communities.  The 
chapel  seats  49  people  and  is  used  for  a  wide 
array  of  memorial  and  remembrance  services. 

For  more  information  about  these 
chapels,  check  the  Web  at  http://www. 
psu.edu/ur/archives/intercom_2002/Septl2/ 
chapels.html 

The  Pasquerilla  Spiritual  Center,  designed 
by  James  Oleg  Kruhly  and  Associates  of 
Philadelphia,  emphasizes  the  experience  of 
an  inspiring  volume  of  space  and  the  impor- 
tance of  light  The  first  floor  features  a  two- 
story  core  worship  area  that  can  accommo- 
date 477  people,  and  three  adjoining  cham- 
bers with  an  additional  260  seats  that  can  be 
opened  to  the  main  area  or  closed  off  as  sep- 
arate rooms.  The  complex  includes  several 
other  program  rooms  that  can  be  used  for 
prayer,  worship  or  other  functions;  two 
kitchens,  one  of  which  is  kosher;  adminis- 
trative offices;  and  ample  gathering  space 
outside  worship  areas. 

For  more  information,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.sa.psu.edu/cera/newcentr.html. 
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Above:  The  core  worship  area 
of  the  Pasquerilla  Spiritual 
center  can  accommodate 
477  people.  Three  adjoining 
chambers  hold  an  additional 
260  seats  that  can  be 
opened  to  the  main  area  or 
closed  off  as  separate 
rooms.  Right  A  large, 
nondenominational  piece  of 
artwork  hangs  at  the  front  of 
the  core  worship  area. 
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Annemarie  Mountz  can  be  reached  at 
AMountz@psu.edu 


